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SCHEME OF SOUND SYMBOLS 


FOR THE PRONUNCIATION OF WORDS, 


Note.—(-) is the mark dividing words respelt phonetically into syl- 
lables: (^), the accent indicating on which syllable or syllables thè 
accent or stress of the voice is to be placed. 


Bound-sym- 
bolsem- Represen Sounds as words respelt with 
ployee a Pes us dn in be Words, Sound for Vinal pe i 
à...mate, fate, fail, aye......... mat, fat, fal, à. 
4... mat, FAG. 6. i vce ee Pere sri. t, făt. 
6...far, calm, father........... Jr, kam, Jen 
Q.: CATE; falto cane sana cass car, far. 
aw. .fall, laud, law ............, fi anol, lawd, law. 
é.. .mete, meat, feet, free........ mét, Tet, fe et, fre. 
S.. a Met; bed... lose eee ters mét, béd. 
é.. .her, stir, heard, cur......... hér, stér, herd, kêr, 
i...pine, ply, height Jaalio d$ aes pin, pli, hit. 
4.. .pin, nymph, ability.......... pin, nimf, a-bil'r-th. 
6.. .note, toll, soul.............. not, tol, söl 
6. ..not, "plot sra fea Ae aga ide s ran not, plot, 
6.. .move, smooth........ ...... mov, &móth, 
à. ..Goethe (similar to e in her). . .gó 'teh, 
ow. .noun, bough, cow........... nown, bow, kow. 
oy ..boy, ana EP EA ER boy, boyt. 
&...pure, dew, few............. pur, du, fà. 
1...bud, come, tough........... bud, kim, tif. 
ú.. full, push, good.... ......., fil, pûsh, g 
4...French plume, Scotch guid. .plüm, gid. 
cÀ.. .chair, match. .............. chàr, mách. 
ch...German buch, Heidelberg, 
Scotch loch (guttural)...... bóch, hi'dél-bérch, loch. 
g. “fade go, FUN... 2... ese eee gam, LAE Pn gin. 
j...-Judge, gem, gin............. jj, jem, jin 
k. BE cat, cot, cut........... king, kat, köt, kit. 
8... .sit, scene, cell, city, cypress. . 8t, sen, sèl, sit't, sv prés, 
sh.. ‘shun, ambition ............. shin, dm-bish'it un. 
th.. thing, bresth.' (2er ioi an^ thing, bréth. 
th...though, breathe............. thé, bréth. 
g....zeal, maze. MUSC..........+. 2él, maz, müz. 


gh.,.azure, vision....... sees. deh'ér, vek ŭn, 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS WORK. 





a, OF aed .adjective 


A.B. ..-Bachelor of Arts 
abbr ...... abbreviation, abbre- 
viated 


abl. or abla.ablative 
Abp........Archbishop 


Acad....... Academy 

acc. or ac. .accusative 

accom..... accommodated,  ac- 
commodation 

ROG 563.000 active 

A.D.... -in the year of our 
Lord [Anno Dom- 
ini] 

Adjt ...... Adjutant 

Adm ...... Admiral 

adv. or prd reis 

A. F.. ......Anglo-French 

Ag eve Silver [Argentum] 

agri........ agriculture 

A. L........Anglo-Latin 

All A Aluminium 

Ala&........ Alabama 

Alb... ess Albanian 

Ag... eos algebra 

A.M.....e00. before noon [ante 
meridiem] 

A.M. ......Master of Arts 

Am......... Amos 

Amer....... America, -n 

anat....... anatomy, anatomical 

anc .. ancient, anciently 


AN. M.. ...in the year of the 


world [Anno Mun- 
di) 
anon....... anonymous 
antiq.......antiquity, antiqui- 
ties 
aor. aorist, -ic 
app. phe 
appar...... apparen 
Apr........ April 
Ar ... Arabic 
arch ....... architecture 
archzol....archeology 
arith....... arithmetic 
Ark........ Arkansas 
art..........article 
- artil........ ries tet M 
AB. ccaccets Anglo on 
As.........Arsenic 
ASSOC...... Association 
asst. . assistant 
astrol...... astrology 
astron ..astronom: 
attrib...... attributive 
atty.......- attorney 
at. wt...... atomic weight 


AU: 2. Gold [Aurum] 


A.U.Q....... in the year of the 
buil of the city 
(Rome)[ A nnourbis 
conditi 


augmentative 

vies .. Austrian 

A, V..... e. „authorized ^ version 
[of Bible, 1611] 

. avoirdupois 








E ....barrel; barrels 
BA Verse before Christ 
...Bachelor of Civil 


Law 
B.D.......... Bachelor of Divinity 


bef......... before 
Belg........ Belgic 
Beng....... Bengali 
Bi.......... Bismuth 
biog........ biography biographe- 
ca 

biol ... biolo; 
B. Li sce sanas Bachelor of Laws 
Bohem.....Bohemian 

t.. ...Dotany, botanical 
Bp......... Bisho 
Br ...Bromine 
Braz....... Brazilian 
Bret........ Breton 
Brig........ Brigadier 
Brit........ British, Britannica 
bro......... brother 
Bulg....... Bulgarian 
bush........ busbel, bushels 
(OPEP: arbon 
oisi afa century 
[0 CROP Calcium 
Cal... 2L. California 
Camb...... Cambridge 
Cans odo Canada 
Cant....... Canterbury 
cap ..Capital 
Capt....... Captain 
Card .. Cardinal 
Carp........ carpentry 
Cat . Catholic 
caus „Causative 
cav ..cavalry 
Cd... .. Cadmium 
Ce. ...Cerium 
Celt........ Celtic 
Fog pinoentral [ ] 
Qf. ld liia coopers confer 
ch or chh...churc 


ABBREVIATIONS. 






? "emily, chemical 
...Chinese 
.-Chronicles 


Coll........ College 

colloq...... colloquial 

Colo Colorado 

Com Commodore 

com....... aUo" meds commer- 

c 

com........ common 

comp.......compare 

comp ......composition, com- 

pound 

compar....comparative 

conch ..... conchology 

cong....... congress 

Congl...... Congregational 

conj ....... conjunction 

Conn or Ct.Connecticut 

contr....... contraction, con- 
Phi 

Cop........ optic 

Qor..... s. Corinthians 

Corn....... Cornish di 

corr. ..correspon 

Cr eai" aes “Chromium x 

erystal..... Eau ERN y 

a TERR o Ces j 

AE ee MET 


Sor Conn.Connecticut 
MORS Copper [Cuprum] 


e ied nan weight 
c yclo a 
Daria me layo 


D; or Dut. “Dutot 





.daughter 






.......District of Columbia 
D.C.L....... Doctor of Civil [or 
Common] Law 
D.D... .. Doctor of Divinity 
Dec.. December 
dec.. .declension 
def .definite, definition 


del......... ‘delegate, delegates 

SM 4 ets s pe democratic 

dep ..deputy 

dep .. deponent 

dept.. ...department 

deriv....... derivation, deriva- 
tive 

Deut....... Deuteronomy 

dial........ dialect, dialectal 


diam.......diameter 
Dic........ -Dictionary 


diff......... different, difference 
dim........ diminutive 

dist... .... district 

distrib.. ..distributive 


Give. scence. division 





Dut. or D...Dutch 


dwt ........ pennyweight 
dynam or 
dyn...... dynamics 
Selves eed rbium 


E. or e..... East, -ern, -ward 
E. or Eng. English 
Eccl. .. Ecclesiastes 


eccl. or- 4 ecco ationl [af- 
eccles.... fairs] 

C. VRBES "s edition, edi- 
[M IO PR for example [ex 
qu 
E. Ind. or { ast Indies, East 
E.I..... Indian 
elect. . electricity 
Emp.. .... Emperor 


Encyc...... Enc Irolopedia 


Eng. or E. . English 
engin.......engineering 
entom... ..entomology 
env. ext Icd extraordinary 
ep... istle 
Eph........ phesians 
Episc ; " Ebleoopel 

.0 —...equal, equals 
equiv... . E 
esp..........especially 
Est ........ Esther 
estab....... established 
Esthon..... Esthonian 
etg. tes 2; and others like [et 

cetera) 

Eth........ Ethiopic. 





ethnography 

. ethnology 

and the following 
[et sequentia) 

Se CRUE. 
uropean 

Exodus 

COS exclamation 

...Ezekiel 

...Ezra 

F Fluorine 

F. or Fahr.Fahrenheit 

f. or fem...feminine 


Fe orFr.. a oem 
Fahr: or F. er helt 
far.-—. farriery 
Fe........ „Iron [Ferrum] 
Feb........ February 
fem or f. ..feminine 
figi... figure, figuratively 
Fin... Finnish 
F.—L...... French from Latin 
IB 2 usc. Florida 
Flem... ... Flemish 
TOPs. fo 04508 forei 
fort....... fortification 
Fr. or F.. .Fren 

Ns eae m 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


. frequentative 
‘Frisian 











.foot, feet 
future 
German 
Glucinium 
Galium 
Georgia 
Gaelic 
Galatians 
gal gallon 
galv........ Eilvanism, galvanic 
gard....... gardening 
gen......... nder 
Gen........ neral 
Gen sede cov mM 
gen....... enitive 
Geno....... Genoese, 
geog ...... ge p 
geol........ ea ria 
geom.. me 
Ger......... erman, Germany 
Goth....... Gothic 
Gov........ Governor 
govt ...government 
Ei ET A rand, Great 
Gr. reek 
RT 6.3. ie grain, grains 
ram ......grammar 
r. Brit.... ee Britain 
Gris........ Grisons 
gun ....... innery 
Hosehsieden ira 
H.z2:.22232 Hy rogen 
Bus ececacus hour, hours 
Hab........ He 
HB8g.::.- 
H. LB MEM Her] Britan- 
nic Majest 
Heb........ Hebrew, Hebrews 
n PEN n eraldry 
erpet. erpetolo 
E.........Mereury [Hydrar- 
gyrum 
hhd..... .. hogshead, hogsheads 
Hind....... Hindustani, Hindu, 
or Hindi 
hist ........ history, historical 
Hon ....... Honorable 
hort........ horticulture 
Hos sey 1923 Hosea " 
ung.......Hungarian 
Hydros.....Hydrostatics 
irsz à ine 
I.; Is. Island ; Islands 
Un MR emm 
cht .ichthyolo, 
iei 1h Ta ud 
.e.... a i 
IH.... Illinois 
illus.........Mlustration 
impera or 
impr...... imperative 
impers......impersonal 
(up pfor imp. imperfect 
ipf. p. 
imp ...... S doipoctsst participle 
improp..... mm 'roperly 
Tr deseen ium 
ines * S is inches 
incept...... ` inceptive 
Ind..;...... India. Indian 
Ind ........ Indiana 








ind......... indicative 
indef ...... indefinite 
Indo-Eur...Indo-European 
Infsu sess infantry 
inf or infin. infinitive 
instr....... instrument, -al 
inb... us interest 
intens...... nee 
interj. 
int....... P interjection 
interrog....interrogative pro- 
noun 
intr. or 
intrans. ..intransitive 
o owa 
Iu Iridium 
PEE PENE Irish 
Iran........ Iranian 
ly eee irregular, - 
| | 2.2.2 Isaiah 
Ití5-2 24: Italian 
Jan........ January 
Jap... Japanese 
Jas. James 
J6P.. in. Jeremiah 
BL ee ee John 
Josh .. Joshua 
Jil ees xewca ie pd 
Judg ...... 
| Pe oe ee ey a Kalium] 
E Teoma Saeed Binge [in Bible] 
Kan.. VERS 
KG cores Knight 
Ky. oer Kentucky 
Piovsresetsdé Latin 
i eae Gi cana lá 
. D. s. d.], § pound, oun 
or £...... 1 [sterling] » 
arsed eat Lanthanium 
LB... ine Louisiana 
Lam....,... Lamentations 
Lang Languedoc 
lang... .... language 
Lap........ Laplan 
Jat .. ..latitude 
lb.: llb. er] pound; pounds 
Ibs....... [wei ght] 
Let..... ...-Lettish 
Lev........ LM eda 
Dou Low Ger 
L.H.D. ..Doctor of f Polite Lit- 
erature 
Lieut ... Lieutenant 
Lim. .Limousin 
Lin.. Linneeus, Linneean 
lit... literally 
lit..... literature 
ovi s R Tudhidan x 
thog ..lithograph, -y 
Ls. ..Late Latin, Low 
Latin 
LL.D ...Doctor of Laws 
tude 
Lutheran 
Middle 
.Monsieur 
IDs adesse mile, miles 
m. ur masc..masculine 
C PRSE Master of Arts 
Macc. ......Maccabees 
mach.. ...machinery 


... Magazine 


ABBREVIATIONS. 





Maj........ Major 
Mal........ Malachi 
Mal........ Malay, Malayan 
manuf..... manufacturing, 
mauufacturers 
Mar........ March 
masc or m.masculine 
Mass....... Massachusetts 
math ..... mathematics, math 
ematical 
Matt.. Matthew 
M.D... . Doctor of Medicine 
MD.. ...Middle Dutch 
Md .........Maryland 
ME......... Middle English, or 
Old Engl 
H. idut Maine 
mech.......mechanmics, mechani- 
ca 
med........ medicine, medical 
mem....... member 
mensur....mensuration 
Messrs. ‘or 
MM ..... Gentlemen, Sirs 
metal...... metallurgy 
metaph....metaphysics, meta- 
physical 
meteor..... meteorology 
Meth....... Methodist 
Mex........Mexican 
Mg... Magnesium 
M.Gr ...... Middle Greek 
 MHG.......Middle High Ger- 
man 
Mic...... ..Micah 
Mich ...... Michigan 
mid........ middle [voice] 
Milan...... Milanese 
mid. L. or | Middle Latin, Me- 
ML. ...... diseval Latin 
milit. or 
mil.... .. military [affairs] 
min ....... minute, minutes 
mineral....mineralogy 
Minn....... Minnesota 
Min. Plen..Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary 
Miss........ Mississippi 
ML. or Middle Latin, Me- 
mid. L dizval Latin 
MLG........Middle Low German. 
Mile........ Mademoiselle 
"Mme....... Madam 
Mn......... Manganese 
Mo. sisusse Missouri 
Mo...i:.:.. Molybdenum 
mod........ modern 
Mont........Montana 
Mp ous Master [Mister = 
Mrs....... -Mistress [Missis] 
MS.; MSS..manuscript; manu- 
scripts 
Mt...... Pes mountain 
mus........music 
MUS. DOC... z Dantor of Music 
myth... ee mytho- 
N22: i6. Nitrogen 
N.or n..... North, -ern, -ward 
JH eire I. noun, 
n or neut...neute 
NA... Sodium [Natrium] 
Nah........ Nahum 








N.A 
x "mer; North America, -n 
BAG. eus natural 
naut....... nautical 
DnAV........ navigation, naval af- 
fairs 
ND... 5:2: Niobium 
N. C. or 
N. Car... North Carolina 
i North Dakota 
... Nebraska 
. negative 
.. Nehemiah 
New England 
neut or n...neuter 
NOY sr iin Nevada 
N.Gr........New Greek, Modern 
Greek 
N.H-.. s. New Hampshire 
NHG-. New High German 
[German] 
sat CET EEE Nickel 
N. J^ o E New Jersey 
NL... 


ao^ eat, Modern 
N. Mex..... New Mexico 


N. T.. or 

N. Test...New Testament 
N. Yu New York [State] 
nom........ nominative 
Norm. F...Norman French 
North. E ..Northern English 
Norw... ...Norwegian, Norse 
Nov........ November 
Num....... Numbers 
numis......numismatics 
[0 ND Eo Ohio 
Q........... Old 
[o Re Oxy 
Obad ..... Oba ‘ah 
0b]... objective 
obs. or f...oósolete 
obsoles ....obsolescent 
O.Bulg..... Su Paria or Old 
OCC iioi October 


Odontog.. .odontogra 
(0) AE a rte d 





O. Fr....Old French 
OHG........Old High German 
Ont........ Ontario 
opt. . ..Opties, optical 
Or regon 

order 
ordnance 
anic 
nal, -ly 
ornithology 
um 
Old Saxon 
Old Testament 
xford 
p p ounce, ounces 
-M see slog y se Rer qiie 
VES ase pages 
aa ad 
a pic. 
RN painting 
palon. VSdis paleeontology 
pari ...parliament 
pass. ........paesive 


ABBREVIATIONS. 





Maie. id 
path..... tholo; 
PD: isciti Load [Plumbum] 
Pl. lll. Palladium 
Penn or Pa.Pennsylvania 
perf ....... perfec 
rh....... rhaps 
See ersian, Persic 
pers. . .. person á 
persp....... respective 
FE. oir. rtaining [to 
3 T Wen Peter g [to] 
4 nag dpa Bees eid 
ko Feqeis e boot macy 
ese a tor of Philoso- 
y 
Phavician 
Philippians 
Philemon 
„philology, philologi- 
geen P philo- 
sophica 
-phonography 
..photography 
phrenolog EY 
phys physics, physical 
physiol. . “physiology, physi- 
[yn 2 rs Pledinontese 
es. Sones a 
pi or or plu...plural 
: s basen lait Ls E 
uj u ec! 
oe eo P meri- 
Po Lanes neumatics 
vex aa d .Post-office 
HEP ..poetical 
ol: TEE S onan ; 
econ. itical econom 
Bolit ers Politics, politi 
Maal wah pulation 
rt. or Pg.Portuguese 
poss...... «possessive 
Db.........past participle, per- 


fect participle 





ir een 
pron....... LL pronunciation, pro- 


Protestant 


A -Prover 8 
rovince 

Er Eng. ‘Provincial 
Prussia, -n- 
..Psalm, Psalms 
"psychology 


rovinctal 
nglish 








st tense 
.. pint 
vib ... Platinum 
pub........ published, publisher, 
i pace n 
pwt........ nnyweig 
o mer AS Qu onec 
n AAAA qua 
qtr. ip rem [weight] 
ay Tree Mig ery see [quod 
vide] 
ii isicsices Rhodium 
E. B ver 
Rb... ... Rubidium 
R. Cath.. .. Roman Catholic 
i ..rfecording secretary 
Reform 
reflex 
eg regular, -ly 
t regiment 
..relative pronoun 
y . representing 
repub republican 
Rev .. .... Revelation 
Rev........ The Reverend 
Rev. V Revised Version 
rhet........ rhetoric, -al 
RI. Rhode Island 
R.N Royal Navy 
Rom ...... Roman omany 
Rom....... Romanic 
toin Gath mance 
m. Ca 
man Catholic 
eur A Churc 
E eco esc. ailroad 
Rt. Rev . UR Reverend 
Ru......... Ruthenium 
Russ....... Russian 
r.W......... railway 
n TN SERE Saxon 
Pee Sulphur 
PU ed Reve — 
S. 8 Wing, 8 ugs 
S. or 8...... South, -ern, -w 
S. A. or 
S. Amer..South America, -n 
Sam........Samaritan 
Sam........ Samuel 
Sans, 
Skr....... Sanskrit 
=| isssiaors Antimony [Stibium] 
B.'s erii understand, Supply, 
namely [scilice t] 
S. C. or 
S. Car....South Carolina 
Scand...... Scandinavian 
Scot........ Scotland, Scotch 
SCP. ic assed scruple, scruples 
Scrip.. dass p [s], 
sculp...... ‘sculpture 
8. D. es South Dakota 
Se.......... Selenium 
sec.... .... secretary 
sec......... section 
Sem........ Semitic 
Sep.. ...September 
Serv.. ..Servian 
Shaks.. Sms . Shakespeare 
LEBER Sexe dele ilicon 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


IDEE 


sing....... singular 
918... v. „Bister 
Bkr. or 

Sans......Sanskirt 
Slav........ Slavonic, Slavic 
Bn.... ..... Tin [Stannum] 


Society 


Song Sol...Song of Solomon 


Bp: voee Spanish 

sp. gr......specific gravity 
MAE OH square 

BI ser heK EG Senior 

a EE S Strontium 

FETA TETT fi Saint 

TETTE street 

stat.........statute 

BE Dirigo Doctor of Sacred 

Theolo 
subj........ abe nai ve 


PPP 


suf 
Su. Goth.. ‘Bue-Gothic 
superl......superlative 


Supp EP Senplemeat 
Supt ..... .Superintendent 
surg........surgery, surgical 
Surv........surveying 

BW wi ciceess Swedish 

Swab . Swabian 

sym .-symbol 

syn synonym, - 
Syr Byidac. Syrian 
Odea ET wn 

TB... seeds Tantalum 
Tart ..Tartar 

TO. cic eipere Tellurium 
technol ....technology 
teleg....... telegraphy 


Tenn....... Tennessee 





ie rical 

theol....... theology, theological ; 
therap..... therapeutics 
Thess...... Thessalonians 
Lb ae Titanium 
Tim........ Timothy 
"Titi... 7s Titus 
TI Ines Thallium 

toxicol ....toxicology 

a ERA S township 
tr. or trans.transitive 
transl...... translation, trans: 

lated 








trigon..... .trigonometry 
Turk....... E kish 
typog...... bf ants anf typo- 
Leer TET Bren um 
Wl. s 3.5753, ultimate, -ly 
Unit........ Unitarian 
Univ....... Universalist 
Uolt eav: eg b 
Pres n Presbyterian 
L0 PR - EAR DAE United States 
U. 8. A..... United States Army 
UBN United States Navy 
Ut... avon Fé Utah 
Nate vt^ ..Vanadium 
LATER ETE verb 
WB omn " ia 
VÀ Las 5088 nt [word] 
VAT.ILI ees. variety of (species) 
Ven........ Venerable 
Venet...... Voneten 
vet.... .... veterinary 
v.i.or 
v. intr.... verb intransitive 
$11.22: village 
VYÍg. 2. namely, to-wit (vide 
licet] 
Y. 0... verb neuter 
FOO! anika vocative 
Y0l..... dacs volume 
vols........ volunteers 
Nb. eise . Vermont 
Y. tuu .verb transitive 
y AMEI TEN, Tungiten [Wolfram] 
4 We. -ern, -ward 
Walachian 
Walloon 
... Washington 
.. Westphalia, -n 
; hake Indies, West 
Indian 
Wisconsin 
.weight 
West Virginia 
Wyoming 
Yttrium 
POEET T yard 
ear 
hariah 
A Zephaniah 
een S. Zinc 
zool........ zoology, zoological 
BP PEEN Zirconium 


See also ABBREVIATIONS: in Vol. L 
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PROPODIUM, n. pró-pó'di-&m [Gr. pro, before; pous or 
poda, a foot]: the anterior part of the foot in mollusks. 
PROPOLIS, n. próp'ó-lis [L. and Gr. propólis, bee-glue 
—from Gr. pro, before; polis, a city—named from its 
abundance at the most exposed parts of the hive]: sub- 
stance used by bees in construction of their combs, to 
give the fabric a strength which it could not have if 
made of wax alone: see BEE. It is used also for closing 
up chinks of the hive. It is a resinous unctuous sub- 
stance of a reddish-brown color, a somewhat bitter taste, 
and an agreeable aromatic odor, and is collected from 
the buds of trees. Huber found bees eagerly to appro- 
priate the viscous exudation which abounds on poplar 
buds. P. probably differs a little in chemical composi- 
tion according to the tree from which it is obtained, but 
it consists chiefly of resin. It is broughtto the hive on 
the legs of bees, and adheres to them so strongly that 
the assistance of other bees is necessary for its removal. 
Foreign bodies introduced into a bee-hive, and which 
the bees are unable to remove, are covered with it. 
PROPONENT, n. pró-pó/nént [L. proponens or proponen’- 
lem, proposing—from pro, forth; ponens, placing]: one 
who makes a proposal or lays down a proposition. 
PROPON’TIS: see SEA OF MARMORA. 


PROPORTION, n. pré-pér’shiin [F. proportion—trom L. 
propor fiénem, comparative relation, proportion—from 
pro, before; portio, a part or share; pars, a part: It. pro- 
porzione] : relation or correspondence of parts between 
unequal things of the same kind; symmetry; in arith., 
a rule in which three terms are given to find a fourth 
(sce below): in geom., the identity, equality, or similitude 
of ratios (see below): mutual fitness or correspondence 
of parts to each other, and to the whole; equal degree; 
equal or just share; form; size: V. to adjust the com- 
parative relation of one thing, or one part, to another; to 
form symmetrically ; to divide into equal or just shares. 
PROPOR’TIONING, imp. PROPOR’TIONED, pp. -shünd. PRO- 
POR'TIONABLE, 8. -shiin-d-bl, that may be proportioned. 
PROPOR'/TIONABLY. ad. -d-b. PROPOR’TIONABLENESS, n. 


PROPORTION. 


-bl-nés, the state of being porportionable. PROPOR- 
TIONAL, a. -8hün-ál, being in proportion; having a due 
comparative relation; having the same ratio: N. a 
number or quantity in proportion. PROPOR’TIONALS, n. 
plu. -ălz, the terms of a proportion. PROPOR’TIONALLY, 
ad. -dl-lí, ina stated degree. PROPOR’TIONAL’ITY, n. -àl/- 
iti, the quality of being in proportion. PROPOR’TIONATE, 
a. -üt, adjusted to something else according to a certain 
rate or comparative relation: V. to adjust according to 
a settled rate. PROPOR'/TIONATING, imp. PROPOR’TION- 
ATED, pp. PROPOR'TIONATELY, ad. -lí, ina proportionate 
manner. PROPOR'/TIONATENESS. n. -nés, the state of 
being adjusted by due or settled proportion; suitable- 
ness of proportions. PROPOR'TIONLESS, a. -lés, without 
symmetry of parts. CONTINUED PROPORTION, a succes- 
sion of several equal ratios. HARMONICAL or MUSICAL 
PROPORTION, a relation of three or four quantities, such, 
that the first is to the last, as the difference between the 
two first is to the difference between the two last. IN 
PROPORTION, according as; to the degree that. RE- 
CIPROCAL or INVERSE PROPORTION, a proportion in 
which the first term is to the second as the fourth is to 
the third. CONTINUED PROPORTIONALS, quantities of 
which the ratios of the first to the second, of the second 
to the third, of the third to the fourth, and so on, are 
all equal. MEAN PROPORTIONAL, the middle term of 
three in continued proportion; or the square root of the 
first and third of three terms in continued proportion, 
as 4 is the mean proportional between 2 and 8. 


PROPOR'TION, in Arithmetic and Geometry: par- 
ticular species of relation subsisting between groups of 
numbers or quantities. Notwithstanding that the idea 
of proportion is found to exist in perfection in the mind 
of every one, yet a good definition of it is very difficult. 
The two definitions which, on the whole, are least ob- 
jeetionable are that of Euclid, and the ordinary arith. 
metical definition. The latter states proportion to be 
the ‘ equality of ratios,’ and throws us back on the defini- 
tion of the term Ratio (q.v.); which may most simply be 
considered as the relation of two numbers to each other, 
shown by a division of the one by the other. Thus, the 


12, 
ratio of 12 to 3, expressed by -z OT 4, denotes that 12 


contains 3 four times; and the ratio also of 8 to 2 being 
4, we have from our definition a statement that the four 
numbers, 12, 3, 8, and 2, are in proportion, or, as it is 
commonly expressed, 12 bears to 3 the same ratio that 8 
does to 2, or 12: 3::8:2. In thesame way, it is shown 


3 
that 3: 8:: 13}: 36; for—,- expresses the ratio of the first 


to the second, and e = " == It will be gathered 
from the two arithmetical proportions here given, and 
from any others that can be formed, that ‘ the product of 


PROPORTION. 


the first and last terms (the extremes) is equal to the product - 
of the second and third terms (the means ) ;' and upon this 
property of proportional numbers directly depends the 
arithmetical rule called ‘proportion,’ etc. The object of 
this rule is to find a fourth proportional to three given 
numbers—i.e., a number to which the third bears the 
same ratio that the first does to the second, and the 
number is at once found by multiplying together the 
second and third terms, and dividing the product by the 
first. Proportion is illustrated arithmetically by such 
problems as, ‘If four yards cost six dollars, what will 
ten eost ?' Here, 15 being the fourth proportional to 4, 
6, and 10, fifteen dollars is the answer. The distinction 
of proportion into direct and inverse is not only quite 
unnecessary, but mischievous, as it tends to create the 
idea, that it is possible for more than one kind of pro- 
portion tosubsist. Continued proportion indicates a prop- 
erty of every three consecutive or equidistant terms in a 
‘Geometrical Progression’ (q.v.)—e.g., in the series 2, 4; 
8, 16, 32...,2:4::4:8,4:8::8:16, etc., or2:8: :8: 32, 
etc. In the above remarks, all consideration of Incom- 
mensurable Magnitudes (q.v.) has been omitted.—The defi- 
nition given by Euclid is as follows: Four magnitudes 
are proportional, when, any equimultiples whatever 
being taken of the first and third, and any whatever of 
the second and fourth, according as the multiple of the 
firstis greater, equal to, or less than that of the second, 
the multiple of the third is also greater, equal to, orless 
than that of the fourth—i.e., A, B, C, D are proportionals, 
when if mA is greater than nB, mC is greater than nD; 
if mA is equal to nB, mC is equal to nD; if mA is less 
than nB, mC is less than nD; m and n being any multi- 
ples whatsoever. The apparent cumbrousness and cir- 
eumloeution in this definition arise from Euclid's en- 
deavor to include incommensurable quantities; throw- 
ing them out of account, it is sufficient to say that four 
magnitudes are proportional, if, like multiples being 
taken of the first and third, and like of the second and 
fourth, when the multiple of the first is equal to the 
multiple of the second, the multiple of the third is equal 
to the multiple of the fourth. Abundance of illustra- 
tions of the general definition are in the Fifth Book of 
Euclid, and of the particular one in the notes appended 
to some of the later editions of the same work. An 
arithmetical instance of the working of the particular 
definition is here given. Taking the four numbers of a 
previous example—12, 3, 8, 2; of 12 and 8 take multiples 
by 4, and of 3 and 2 by 16, then 12 X 4 (the multiple of 
the first) — 3 X 16 (the multiple of the second), and 8 X 
4 (the multiple of the third) — 2 X 16 (the multiple 
of the fourth) In this example, the two multiples were 
so taken that the multiple of the first would be equal to 
the multiple of the second, and when it was found that 
the multiple of the third was also equal to the multiple 
of the fourth, the proportionality of the four numbers 
was established. 


PROPORTIONATE REPRESENTATION. 


PROPOR'TIONATE REPRESENTA'TION : see REP- 
RESENTATION, in Polities. 

PROPOSE, v. pró-póz'|F. proposer, to propose; poser, 
to place—from mid. L. pausáré, for L. ponéré, to place; 
L. propositus, placed or set forth—from pro, forth; pono, 
I place: It. proponere] : to offer for consideration; to bring 
forward for consideration or adoption ; to offer one's self 
in marriage; in OF., to converse: N. in OE., talk; dis- 
course. PROPOS'ING, imp. PROPOSED’, pp. -pózd'. PRO- 
POS'ER, n. -ér, one who proposes or offers for considera- 
tion. PROPOS'AL, n. -dl, that which is offered for consider- 
ation or acceptance; a scheme or design; terms or con- 
ditions laid before; an overture. PROPOSITION, n. próp'- 
6-zish-tin [F.—L.]: that which is proposed or offered 
for consideration or acceptance; an offer of terms; 
in math., a theorem or problem for demonstration or 
solution; that which is offered or affirmed; the first part 
of a poem or discourse in which the subject of itis stated ; 
in gram. and logic, a sentence, or part of one, consisting 
of a subject, a predicate, and a copula; a form of speech 
in which the predicate is affirmed or denied of a subject 
(see below). PROP'OSI'TIONAL, a. -ün-dl, pert. to or con- 
sidered as a proposition. TO PROPOSE TO ONE'S SELF, 
to intend or purpose.—Syn. of ‘ proposal’: offer; tender; 
proposition; proffer; overture; scheme; design; state- 
ment; declaration. 


PROPOSITION, in Logic: technical name for the final 
constituent, or ultimate element, of whatever we call 
knowledge—what we can believe or disbelieve. ‘Fire 
melts wax;’ ‘the harvest is good;’ ‘Rome stands on 
the Tiber;’ ‘the moon is not inhabited ’—are proposi- 
tions. All information, whether historical, scientific, or 
practical, may be resolved at last into simple statements 
such as these; and all such statements are propositions. 
In every P. there are two parts: something spoken 
&bout, called the Subject; and something said, affirmed, 
or declared of what is spoken about, called the Predicate. 
In the first example given, *Fire' is the subject, * melts 
wax’ is the predicate or affirming part, to which a verb 
is necessary. Inthe second example, ‘ Harvest’ is the 
subject, ‘is good’ the predicate. But sometimes this 
last part is resolved further into Predicate (good) and 
Copula (is). The predicate then simply means the qual- 
ity or fact affirmed, while the copula gives the affirma- 
tion. Inthe previous case, the copula is contained in 
the predicate (melts). 

Propositions are affirmative or negative, according as we 
declare that a thing is, or that it is not: ‘the moon is 
(not) inhabited. As some propositions contain the 
form of a condition, and some the form of an alterna- 
tive, these are called hypothetical, in opposition to which 
the rest are called categorical. If A is B, Cis D, is the 
conditional form of the hypothetical class. Either A is 
B, or Cis D, is called the disjunctive form. 

Propositions are further divided, according to their 


PROPOUND—PRO RATA. 


Quantity, or according to the extent of the subject, into 
universal, particular, singular, and indefinite: ‘all the 
moving powers are originally derived from the sun' 
(universal); ‘some men are wise’ (particular); * Socrates 
is wise’ (singular) The ‘indefinite’ means the uncer- 
tain or ambiguous in form, as ‘ wine is good ;' many of 
this form are known to be universal, as ‘man is mortal.’ 

In inquiring into the ultimate import or meaning of 
propositions, John Stuart Mill came to the conclusion 
that they fall under five classes, distinguished according 
to the nature of the quality predicated. The five uni- 
versal and comprehensive predicates are—Existence, Co- 
existence (sometimes taking the form of Order in Place), 
Succession (Order in Time), Causation, Resemblance. 
Every fact, or piece of information, consists in the affir- 
mation of some one of these five general attributes. 
Existence by itself expresses a very limited class, since 
we usually specify circumstances of time, place, etc., in 
the same assertion: ‘There is an ether for conveying 
light and heat,’ is a proposition of Existence; but it 
would be more usually stated as having locality (Order 
in Place, or Co-existence), ‘an ethereal medium is dif- 
fused over all space.’ Existence is the only one of the 
fiveattributesthat can be affirmed of one thing; all the 
rest require at least two things. The attribute of Co- 
existence appears in a very large number of propositions : 
all geographical statements and local descriptions; all 
the natural conjunctions of properties (the animal frame 
consists of digestive organs, a nervous system, etc), 
affirm co-existence. The attribute of Succession is seen 
in history, and in all the changing aspects of things. 
The attribute of Causation is a special case of Succes- 
sion, so important as to be raised to the rank of a first- 
class predicate. The facts of physical and mental science 
involve not merely succession, but cause and effect: 
* Heat expands bodies;' * practice improves the human 
faculties.’ The concluding attribute—Resemblance—is 
of very wide occurrence. The propositions of numerical 
or mathemetical science all involve some assertion of 
equality or inequality, proportion or disproportion: 
‘ Twice three is (equal to) six ;' ‘ triangles in the same base 
and between the same parallels are equal.’ Throughout 
all our knowledge, the affirmation of likeness, or of un- 
likeness, is a fundamental fact; but, in mathematics, it 
constitutes the characteristic predicate, or the sole affir- 
mation. 

PROPOUND, v. pré-pownd’ [L. propon’éré, to propose 
—from pro, before; pono, I put or place]: to offer for 
consideration; to propose. PROPOUND/ING, imp. PRO- 
POUND’ED, pp. PROPOUND’ER, n. -ér, one who proposes 
or offers for consideration. 

PRO RATA, phrase, pró rà'tá [L.]: in proportion; pro- 
portionally. Used in law and commerce; as, share- 
holders participate in proflts pro rata to their interest or 
holding. 


PRORECTOR—PROPYLON. 


PRORECTOR, n. pró-rék'tér: officer in a German univ., 
who presides in the senate or academie court. 


PRO RE NATA, phrase, pró ré nà'tà [L.]: according 
to circumstances or exigencies. A pro re nata meeting 
is one called on an emergency. 


PROPRETOR, or PROPRZTOR, n. pró-pré'tór [L.—from 
pro, for; pretor, the pretor or magistrate]: among the 
anc. Romans, a magistrate who, after having admin- 
istered the pretorship one year, proceeded the following 
year as pretor toa provinee where there was no army. 

PROPRIETOR, n. pré-prv é-tér [It. proprietario ; F. pro- 
priétaire—from mid. L. propriétüriüs, a proprietor—from 
L. propriüs, one’s own]: an owner of property, fixed or 
movable; one having a legal right to anything, whether 
in possession or not. PROPRI'/ETRESS, n. -trés, a woman 
who has the legal right to anything. PROPRI’ETOR- 
SHIP, n. the state of being proprietor. PROPRI'ETARY, 

:&. -tér-i, belonging to a proprietor or proprietors: N. 
an owner or owners. 

PROPRIETY, n. pré-prvé-ti [F. propriété, property, 
virtue; L. proprietas, ownership—from propriis, one's 
own]: formerly, ownership or possession; now, state of 
being right or proper; appropriateness; fitness; con- 
formity to established rules or eustoms ; decorum. 

PROPROCTOR, n. pró-prók'tér [pro, for; and proctor] : 
in Eng. universities, an assistant proctor. 


PROPTOSIS, n. próp-tó'sis [Gr. proptósis, a falling down 
or forward—from pro, before; ptdsis, a fall; piptein, to 
fall] : a protrusion of the eyeball. 

PROPUGN, v. pró-pün' [L. propugno, I go forth to fight 
—from pro, forward; pugno, I fight] : in OE., to vindicate ; 
to defend; to contend for. PROPUGN’ING, imp. PRO- 
PUGNED’, pp. -pünd. PROPUGNATION, pró'/püg-nà'ahün, 
defense. 


PROPULSION, n. pró-pül'shün [L. propulsus, hurled 
or cast forward—from pro, forward; pulsus, driven (see 
PRoPEL)|: the act of propelling or driving forward. 
PROPUL’SIVE, a. -siv, or PROPUL'/SORY, a. -sér-i, having 
power to propel or drive forward. 

PROPYL, n. pró/pil [Eng. propionic, and the suffix -yl 
— Gr, hüle, matter, the common termination of the 
radieals]: the supposed radieal or basis of a series of 
organic compounds of which propionic acid is one. PRO- 
PYLAMINE, n. pró-pilá-min, one of its compounds, a 
volatile alkali possessing a somewhat fishy odor. 

PROPYLON, n. próp^i-lón [Gr. prop’ulon—from pro, be- 
fore; pulë, a gate]: in arch., the porch or vestibule of a 
temple or great hall. PROP'/YLZ'UM, n. -lùm [L.—from 
Gr. prop'ulaion, generally in plural, prop’ulaia, a gateway, 
especially of the Acropolis at Athens, built by Pericles]: 
in same sense as P.; a poreh or entrance to a sacred in- 
closure, consisting of a gateway flanked by buildings. 


PRORE—PROSCRIBE. 


PRORE, n. prór [Gr. and L. próra, the prow]: in OE, 
the forepart of à ship; the prow. 


PROROGUE, v. pró-rog. [F. proroger, to prororue— 
from L. prorogàré, to prolong, to continue—from pro, for- 
ward; rogüré, to ask: It. prorogare]: to put off; to 
defer; tocontinue parliament from the end of one session 
till the commencement of another, at a time mentioned, 
done by royal authority. PRORO’GUING, imp. -ging. 
PROROGUED’, pp. -rógd'. PROROGATION,n. pró ró-gà, shim 
[F.—L.] : specifically of Brit. parliament—discontinuance 
of the meetings of parliament, with continuance of 
parliament itself from one session to another. It differs 
from adjournment, which is a continuance of one session 
from day to day, or from a particular period to a later. 
Parliament is prorogued by the queen's command, signi- 
fied in her presence by the lord chancellor, or speaker 
of the house of lords, to both houses; or in her 
absence by writ under the Great Seal, or by commission, 
Prorogation not only suspends all business, but quashes 
all proceedings pending at the time, except impeach- 
ments by the commons, and writs of error and appeals 
before the house of lords. A bill must be renewed after 
a prorogation, as if it had never been introduced. A 
prorogation for a single day has sometimes been re- 
sorted to, to enable a bill to be brought in a second 
time, it being a rule that no second bill of the same sub- 
stance with a prior one can be introduced in the same 
session. After parliament has been prorogued to a 
particular day, the queen may, by proclamation, call it 
togetheron any other day, not less than 14 days distant. 
See PARLIAMENT.—SYN. of ‘prorogue’: to adjourn: 
postpone; defer; protract; prolong; delay. 


PROSAIC, PROSAICAL: see under PROSE. 


PROSCENIUM, n. pré-séni-im [L. proscéniim: Gr. 
prokénión, the stage—from Gr. pro, before ; skéné, a tent, 
a stage]: the whole of the stage in an anc. theatre; in 
a modern one, the part from the curtain or drop-scene 
tothe orchestra; also applied to the curtain and the 
ornamental framework from which it hangs. 

PROSCOLEYX, n. prós'ko-léks [Gr. pro, before; skolez, a 
worm]: the first embryonic stage of a tape-worm. 

PROSCRIBE, v. pró-skrib/ [L. proscribéré, to proscribe, 
to outlaw—from pro, before; scribo, I write: Sp. pro- 
scribir, to outlaw]: to doom to destruction by writing 
down in a list; to put out of the protection of law; to 
denounce and condemn; to banish ; to outlaw ; to prohibit 
or interdict. PROSCRIB/'ING, imp.  PROSCRIBED', pp. 
-skribd’. THE PROSCRIBED, persons proscribed. PRO- 
SCRIB/ER, n. -ér, one who proscribes. PROSCRIPT, n. 
pró'skript, one proscribed. PROSCRIPTION, n. pró-skrip'- 
shin [F.—L.]: the act of proscribing or outlawing; in 
anc. Rome, the offer of a reward for the head of a polit- 
iealenemy ; condemnation; rejection. PROSCRIP’TIVE, 
a. -fiv, pert. to proscription. PROSCRIP’TIVELY, ad. -li, 


PROSE—PROSECUTION. 

PROSE, n. próz [F. prose—trom L. prosa, prose—from 
prorsus, right forward, right onward—from pro, forward ; 
versus, turned ; verto, I turn: It. prosa, prose]: the ordi- 
nary written or spoken language of man; the opposite 
of verse or poetry; in OE., a prayer of the Rom, Cath. 
Chh.; in Eng. school slang, an attendance at school on a 
Sunday when part of a sermon was read: V. to write 
prose; to write in a dull, tedious style; to talk in sucha 
dull, uninteresting way as to bore the listener: ADJ. re- 
lating to prose; not poetical; dull; unromantic. Pros’- 
ING, imp.: ADJ. talking or writing in an uninteresting 
manner. N. dull and tedious minuteness in speech or 
writing: PROSED, pp. prózd. PROsAIC, a. pró-zü'ik, or 
PROSA'ICAL, a. -i-kdl [It. prosaico; F, prosaique, prosaic 
—from L. prosaicus] : pert. to or resembling prose: dull; 
tedious; uninteresting; unimaginative. PROSA’ICALLY, 
ad. -kál-lí. PROSA’IST, n. žst, a writer of prose. PROSY, 
a. préz%, dull or tedious in discourse or writing. PROS- 
INESS, n. -nés, tedious dulness in talking or writing. 
PROS'INGLY, ad. -li. 

PROSECTOR, n. pró-sék'tér (L. pro, before; sector, a 
cutter; seco, I cut]: one who prepares subjects for 
anatomieal lectures; an anatomist. 


PROSECUTE, v. prós'é-kut [L. prosécutus, followed 
after—from pro, forward ; séquor, I follow]: to follow or 
pursue after for a purpose; to persist in or continue, as 
efforts already begun; to seek to obtain by legal process; 
to sue criminally; to carry on a legal prosecution. 
PROS’ECUTING, imp. PROS'ECUTED, pp.  PROS'ECUTOR, 
n. -kü-tér, one who carries on a criminal suit against an- 
other. PROS'ECUTRIX, n. -triks, a woman who undertakes 
a prosecution in a law court. ^ PROS'ECU'TION, n. -kü'8hün, 
& pursuit; a criminal suit (see below); pursuit by efforts 
of body or mind. 


PROSECU'TION, in Law : term generally applicable to 
all kinds of litigation, but used technically to denote the 
institution of eriminal proceedings against a party. 
There are two ways in which a prosecution begins: one 
is to summon, or, in the graver cases, to arrest and 
bring the offender before a justice of the peace, when 
the witnesses are examined, and if the justice thinks a 
primá facie case is made out, he commits the offender for 
trial. Another way is without any such preliminary in- 
quiry before a justice, for the prosecutor to go with wit- 
nesses before a grand jury, and in all cases this is a step 
in the prosecution. The grand jury hear the witnesses, 
and if they think there is a prim@ facie case, they find a 
true bill; if otherwise, they ignore the bill. The bill 
means an indictment. When the indictment is found, 
the prisoners are arraigned at the bar, and asked by the 
judge whether they plead guilty or not guilty; and in 
general they plead not guilty. A jury are then sworn, 
and try the case, and find a verdict of guilty or not 
guilty: if the verdict be ‘ guilty,’ the judge sentences 
the prisoner to punishment according to the offense. 


PROSECUTOR—PROSELYTE. 


In general, a new trial cannot be held in criminal cases, 
though, if an error is committed, the conviction may be 
quashed. 3 


PROSECUTOR, PUBLIC (or PROSECU'TING ATTOR- 
NEY): in the United States, an officer elected or appointed 
to prosecute offenders. Under the federal govt., an officer 
known as the atty.gen. of the United States is ap- 
pointed by the pres. to prosecute all suits in which the 
United States may be concerned, in the U. S. supreme 
court; and another officer, known as the dist.atty. of 
the United States, is similarly appointed in each judicial 
district to prosecute persons charged with crimes and 
offenses cognizable under U. S. authority, and to pro- 
secute civil actions in which the United States may be 
concerned, in the U. S. dist. court. Under state govts. 
the gov. usually appoints an officer, known as the atty. 
gen. of the state, who takes charge of prosecutions in 
which the state may be concerned; and also an officer, 
known variously as county prosecutor, public prosecutor, 
prosecutor of the pleas, etc., in each co., to prosecute 
criminal and civil actions in the courts of his county. 
All these appointments are subject to confirmation by 
the U. S. senate or the state senates. Under municipal 
govts., mayors appoint, or boards of aldermen elect, an 
officer known as city atty., to prosecute specific offenses 
against the city. Such federal, state, and municipal 
officers are either allowed by law regular deputies or 
assistants, or, in exceptional cases, have lawyers as- 
signed to aid them. 

PROSELYTE, n. prés’é-lit [F. prosélyte—from mid. L. 
prosélytus, a proselyte—from Gr. prosel'ütós, a foreigner, 
a convert to the Jewish religion—from pros, to, and 
el'thein, to come: It. proselito] : one received or brought 
over to some particular opinion or belief; a convert to 
some religion; in Scrip., a Gentile conformist to the 
Jewish law and belief (see below): V. toconvert to some 
religion; to gain over to an opinion. PROS’ELYTING, 
imp. PmROS'ELYTED, pp. PROS'ELYTIZE, V. -él-i-fiz, to 
make a convert to a religion or a religious sect. PRos’- 
ELYTIZING, imp.: ADJ. making proselytes. PROS’ELY- 
TIZED, pp. -tizd. PROS’ELYTISM, n. -fizm, the making of 
eonverts to a religion, sect, or party; conversion to a 
system or creed; the desire to make converts.—PROSE- 
LYTES OF THE JEWS, beathens who became converts to 
Judaism. Two kinds of P. were distinguished: (1) * P. 
of the Gate, heathen strangers, who, in order to be 
allowed to reside in Palestine, had undertaken to sub- 
mit to the ‘Seven Commandments of the Sons of Noah,’ 
that prohibit blasphemy, idolatry, murder, incest, theft, 
disobedience to the authorities, and eating flesh with 
the blood in it: commandments which probably had 
grown.out of certain restrictions originally put on the 
* strangers' by the Mosaic Law (Ex. xii. 19; xx. 10, ete.). 
These * P. of the Gate,' or * Sojourners,' could not claim 
all the privileges of an Israelite, could not redeem their 
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first-born, and, at a later period, were not allowed to 
live in Jerusalem; yet they were permitted to offer 
whole burnt-offerings, and otherwise contribute toward 
the religious wants of the commonwealth. (2) *P. of 
the Covenant,'comprising the Gere hatsedek (Pious P. 

or Gere haberith (P. of the Covenant) These accepte 

all the dogmas and customs of Judaism to their full 
extent, and were called * Cofnplete Israelites.” The new 
candidates were flrst strictly asked for their motives, 
and the classifleation of those who were not to be ad- 
mitted runs as follows: those whose motive is love 
(husband for the sake of following his wife's faith, or 
vice vera); P. of the Tables of the Kings (i.e., those 
who covet court-favor); Esther P. (who wish to 
escape some threatening danger, cf. Esther, viii. 7) ; and 
Lion-P. (those who, from superstitious fear, wish to 
enter Judaism, like the Samaritans, II Kings, xvii. 26). 
If, on the other hand, the motives were satisfactory, 
the eandidate was further cautioned against attaching 
himself to a persecuted people, and warned that suffer- 
ings of all kinds would be his lot in this life. If all this 
did not deter him, he was * brought under the wings of 
God.’ He was fully instructed in the religion and his- 
tory of the people, and shown the special Providence 
that guided them and watched overthem. If a male, 
he was circumcised, and, in case of his being circum- 
cised already (e.g., if he belonged to another nation 
practicing this rite), a few drops of blood were drawn 
‘from the blood of the covenant,’ a special prayer was 
said for him, and a new name was given him, while for 
that of his father, Abraham was substituted. After the 
healing of the wound, Baptism (Tebilah) followed, and 
he had further to offer a Sacrifice (Korban). Females 
had to undergo baptism and to bring a sacrifice. All 
natural relations were then cancelled, the Proselyte was 
considered like ‘a new-born child,’ and the Holy Spirit 
was supposed to come upon him. 

The desire to proselytize, which became strong among 
the political leaders during the Maccabean period, and 
which led tothe ‘ bringing into the Congregation’ entire 
nations, such as the Jdumeans under John Hyrkan, the 
Itureans under Aristobulos, contrasted strongly and 
most characteristically with the utter contempt in which 
the newcomers were held by the people, and with the 
suspieion with which they were regarded, and their 
(after all) limited social rights and ambiguous position. 
The Talmud speaks of them in no measured terms, and 
there is no doubt that, on the whole, they must 
have held a very dubious position. They were called 
the Leprosy of Israel; it was the P. and other repro- 
bates who stood in the way of the coming of the Messiah ; 
and to the 24th generation were they to be distrusted, 
Yet, notwithstanding all this, conversions were very 
frequent, especially among the better classes—and 
among women principally—in Damascus, Greece, Asia 
Minor, Rome; so much so, that even the Roman leégis- 
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lation was compelled, B.c. 1st c., to provide for cases of 
Judaizers. It is a fact worth remembering that one of 
the main features of the times of the Messiah was to be, 
according to Jewish tradition, the utter abolition of 
proselytism, and the entire ceasing of all distinctions of 
an opprobrious nature among men. The evil repute 
into which the term Proselyte had fallen in the times of 
Christ caused the early converts to Christianity to adopt 
the name Neophytes (newly planted) instead.—Syn. of 
‘proselyte, n.’: convert; neophyte; pervert. 

PROSENCEPHALON, n. prós'én-séf'á-lón [Gr. pros, be- 
fore; engkeph'álon, the brain—from en, in; kephalé, the 
eT. the cerebral hemispheres, or lobes of the fore- 

rain. 

PROSENCHYMA, n. prós-éng'ki-má [Gr. pros, before, 
in addition; eng’chéd, I pour in; cheuma, juice, tissue; 
chéo, I pour]: in bot., fusiform cells, or tissue forming 
wood; tissue formed of elongated pointed cells. Pros- 
ENCHYMATOUS, a. pros’éng-kim’d-tus, of or pert. to pros- 
enehyma. 

PROSERPINA, pró-sér'pi-nà, Latin form of the Greek 
PERSEPHONE (also PERSEPHATTA, PERSEPHASSA, PHER- 
EPHASSA; in Homer, PERSEPHONEIA): Greek goddess, 
according to the common myth, daughter of Zeus and 
Deméter (Ceres) or of Styx. The story of her abduction 
by * gloomy Dis’ (Pluto, god of the dead), while gather- 
ing flowers on the plains of Enna, in Sicily, in company 
with Artemis and Athena, does not oecur in Homer, who 
simply represents her as wife of the king of Hades, 
and the majestic queen of the Under-world—a subter- 
ranean Hera (Juno). It is given first by Hesiod, and is 
manifestly an allegory of the seasons: see CERES. In 
the mystical Orphie Hymns, P. appears as the all-pervad- 
ing goddess of nature, who produces and destroys every- 
thing, and she has been confused and identified with 
other mystical goddesses, Rhea, Artemis, Hekate, eto., 
sometimes even with Isis of the Egyptians, and she cor- 
responds as goddess of the dead, to the old Norse god- 
dess Hel (Goth. Halja). She was generally worshipped 
under the name Kore, ‘maiden,’ with her mother Demé- 
ter. The chief seats of her worship were Sicily and 
Magna Grecia: but she had temples also at Corinth, 
Megara, Thebes, and Sparta. In works of art, P. is 
represented sometimes as the grave and earnest spouse 
of Pluto, sitting on a throne beside her sombre husband, 
with a sceptre and a little box; but more frequently as 
a blooming virgin, the picture of her mother, in the act 
of being carried off to Hades. 

PROSING, PROSINESS, etc.: see under PROSE. 

PRO-SLAVERY, n. pró-slà/vér-i [pro, for, and slavery] : 
advocacy of slavery. 


PROSOBRANCHIATA—PROSPER. 


PROSOBRANCHIATA, n. plu. prós'/o-bráng-ki-à/tá [Gr. 
prósó, in front, in advance of; brang’chid, gills of a 
fish]: a division of gasteropodous mollusks, in which 
the gills are situated in advance of the heart. 


PROSODY, n. prós'/o-dí [F. prosodie—from L. and Gr. 
prosódiá, the quantity of syllables and measure of verse, 
tone or accent of a syllable—from Gr. pros, to or in 
addition to; ddé, a song or tune—from aeidein, to sing]: 
that part of gram. which treats of quantity, accent, and 
the laws of versification, i.e., of the rules of rhythm in 
metrical composition (see METER: RHYME: BLANK 
Monae PROSODIAL, a. pró-&0'di-ál, or PROSOD’ICAL, a. 
-86d%7-kal, pert. to prosody, or according to its rules. 
PROSO’DIAN, n. -80’di-dn, or PROSODIST, n. prós'o-disat, 
one who is skilled in prosody. PROSODICALLY, ad. pró- 
80d i-kál-l. 

PROSOMA, n. pró-80^má [Gr. pro, before ; sóma, a body] : 
in zool., the anterior part of the body. 

PROSONOMASIA, n. prós-ón-o-má'/zi-a [Gr. pros, to, 
toward; onomazó, I call, I name; onoma, a name]: in 
rhet., a figure in which allusion is made to the likeness 
of sound in several names or words; a sort of pun. 

PROSOPOP(QGIIA, n. prós'o-pó-pe'yáà [Gr. prósoópon, a 
person—from pros, toward; dps or dpa, a face; poi’éd, I 
make]: in rhet., a figure of speech by which things are 
spoken of or represented as persons; personification. 


PROSPECT, n. prós'pékt [L. prospectus, a look-out, a 
distant view—from pro, forward; specio, I look]: a look- 
ing forward; a distant view—in common law not pro- 
tected from obstruction by other buildings, except that 
the light is not to be sensibly obstructed (see LIGHT); 
that which is present to the eye, as a scene or land- 
scape; a place which affords a view; a view delineated ; 
position of a building; regard to something future; ex- 
peetation. PROSPECTING, n. prós-pékt'ing, a miner’s term 
for searching or examining for gold, as preliminary to 
settled or continuous operations. PROSPECTIVE, a. -iv, 
looking forward in time; viewing at a distance; future; 
opposed to retrospective. PROSPECT/IVELY, ad.-h. PRos- 
PECT'IVENESS, n. -né8, state of being prospective. PRos- 
PEC'TION, n. -8hin, the act of looking forward or provid- 
ing for future wants. PROSPECTUS, n. -/48, a plan or 
outline of something proposed, submitted for public ap- 
proval, as of a new company or joint-stock association ; 
the plan of a literary work. 


PROSPER, v. prés’pér [F. prospère, prosperous—from 
L. prospérus, fortunate; prospéraré, to prosper, to be 
propitious—from pro, according to; spes, hope: It. pros- 
pero, prosperous]:to render fortunate or happy; to 
thrive; to be successful; to flourish. PROS’PERING, 
imp. PROS'PERED, pp. -pérd. PROS’PEROUS, a. -pér-üs, 
flourishing; successful: thriving; making gain or in- 
crease. PROS’PEROUSLY, ad. -lí. PROS’PEROUSNESS, n. 
-nés, the state of being prosperous or successful. PRos- 


PROSSNITZ—PROSTITUTE. 
PERITY, n. prós-péri-t [F. prospérité—from L. pros: 
péritas]: success; good fortune; thriving condition.— 
Syn. of * prosperity’: welfare; well-being; good fortune: 
success; prosperousness; happiness; weal;—of ‘ pros- 
perous’: fortunate; lucky; auspicious; successful; 
flourishing; favorable; gaining. 

PROSSNITZ, prós'^nits : manufacturing town of Austria, 
in Moravia, in the fruitful plain of Hanna; on the 
Rumza, 12 m. s.w. of Olmütz. It has manufactories of 
woolen cloth, cashmeres, linen and cotton stuffs, dis- 
tilleries, and breweries. Pop. (1880) 18,417. 


PROSTATE, a. prós'tàt [Gr. pro, before, histemi, to 
stand]: standing in front of: used only to designate a 
certain gland. PROSTATE GLAND, or simply PROSTATE, 
gland surrounding the neck of the bladder and the 
commencement of the urethra in the male human indi- 
vidual. It is of the form and size of a horse-chestnut, 
and has a very dense structure, consisting of glandular 
substance and muscular tissue. It secretes a white vis- 
cid humor, which is discharged into the urethra by 10- 
20 excretory ducts, and is probably allied to that dis- 
charged from the vesiculé seminales, for which it serves 
as a vehicle. The prostate gland is liable to become en- 
larged in advanced age, or at any ageto become inflamed 
in consequence of gonorrhea or the use of instruments. 
Enlargement of the prostate causes dysuria. Sometimes 
calculi are deposited in the prostate, usually in aged 
persons, though sometimes in young subjects: such 
prostatic calculi occasionally attain the size of a hen’s 
egg. PROSTATIO, a. prós'tát-ik, of or pert. to the prostate 
gland. PRos’TATI’TIS, n. -(i'(is, the inflammation of the 
prostate gland. 


PROSTHESIS, n. prós'thé-sis [Gr. pros'thésis, a placing 
to, an increase—from pros, to or toward; thésis, a put- 
ting or placing; tithémi, I place]: in gram., a figure by 
which one or more letters are placed at the beginning 
ofa word; opposite of aplweresis; in surg., an overlap- 
ping; the artificial supplying of any defect or part lost 
—upplied to the fresh growths which fill up ulcers or 
fistula. PROSTHETIC, a. -thét'ik, prefixed. 


PROSTITUTE, v. prés’tt-tit [L. prostititus, placed or 
set forth openly—from pro, before; statwo, I place: It 
prostituire : F. prostituer| : to give up or expose for hire 
that which ought not to be sold; to offer for indiscrim- 
inate lewdness; to devote to an infamous or improper 
purpose: ADJ. sold or devoted to infamous purposes: 
N. woman openly given to indiscriminate lewdness for 
hire; a strumpet; a base mercenary or hireling. PROos'- 
TITUTING, imp. PROS’TITUTED, pp. PROS'/TITUTOR, n. 
-ti-tér, one who prostitutes anything. PROSTITUTION, 
n. prós'ü-tü/shün [F.—L.]: common lewdness for hire; 
act or practice of offering for sale that which ought not 
to be sold, as ability, influence, etc. LAW AS TO PROS- 
TITUTION, forms of legal restriction, etc., of this vice. 
In the sense of the law, a prostitute is a woman who 
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praetices common lewdness for gain. In general the 
law does not take cognizance of the practice of prostitu- 
tion: only when it becomes a public scandal, as when 
lewd women ply their trade in the streets, accosting 
passengers, or otherwise trying to lure men to their 
resorts; or when the places where such women are har- 
bored are ‘disorderly’ or disturb the publie peace, do 
they become liable to punishment under the law; and 
then not formally on aecount of lewdness but as dis- 
turbers of the peace and order of society. But the 
keeper of a house of prostitution is indictable at com- 
mon law for keeping a common nuisance. The law, 
however, shows its abhorrence of the offense in vari- 
ous ways. Thus, a landlord cannot recover in court 
rent for the use of a house that he has let for the pur- 
pose of prostitution; neither will a contract be enforced 
whose consideration on one side is prostitution; neither 
party to the act of prostitution, as such, has any legal 
remedy against the other. But police regulation largely 
supplements the law.—In certain localities in the British 
isles—naval and military stations—public women are 
subjected to strict surveillance, obliged to submit to 
medical examination, and punished if they ply their 
trade without a certificate. In France and some other 
countries of continental Europe the police have long 
had such supervision of the ‘ social evil.’ In the United 
States police control has hitherto extended only to the 
restricting of prostitution. Medical supervision is no- 
where enforced by ordinance, though, 1891, a project was 
under consideration in the legislature of Mo., to em- 
power the police authorities of St. Louis to institute a 
modified system of medical examination and certification 
of prostitutes. The existing ordinances of the city of 
St. Louis fairly exhibit the spirit and scope of such ordi- 
nances throughout the United States: they provide 
fines for those who keep, frequent, or inhabit houses of ill 
fame, or who let houses for the purpose of prostitution ; 
for street-walking, etc., by bawds; solicitation in public 
places, etc. See ConTAGIOUS DISEASES, etc. 

PROSTRATE, v. prós'traàt [L. prostrütus, spread out, 
prostrated—from pro, before; sternéré, to stretch out: 
It. prosternere : F. (se) prosterner] : to lay flat or at length ; 
to throw down; to demolish; to fall down in adoration ; 
tobow in humble reverence; to reduce totally or ex- 
haust, as the strength: Aps. lying at length; extended 
on the ground; lying at mercy, as a suppliant; thrown 
down in the humblest adoration. PROS'/TRATING, imp. 
PROS'TRATED, pp. PROSTRATION, n. prds-tra’shin [F.— 
L.], the aet of throwing down or laying flat; act of 
humility or adoration; great depression or dejection; 
exhaustion; great diminution of the vital energies. 

PROSTYLE, n. pró'stil [Gr. pro, before; stilos, a 
column]: in arch., a portico for eolumns in front of an 
edifice: a temple with a portico at both ends was termed 
amphi-prostyle. 


PROSY—PROTASIS. 

PROSY : see under PROSE. 

PROSYLLOGISM, n. pro-sil'o-jizm [L. pro, for, and 
Eng. syllogism]: a form of argument, in which two or 
more syllogisms are so connected, that the conclusion of 
the one becomes the major or minor of the next. 

PROT-, p7dt, or PROTO-, proó'to [Gr. prõtos, first]: pre- 
fix used to express priority, as protomartyr, etc.; in 
chem., a prefix in many scientific compounds, denoting 
the first or smailest degree of asubstance which com- 
bines with a base, as protozide, the first or smallest pro- 
portion of oxygen; the first or earliest, as protogine ; the 
earliest or lowest, as protozoa. PROTOXIDE OF IRON 
denotes one equivalent of oxygen and one of iron. 

PROTAGON, n. pro’td-gén [Gr. prétagos, leading the 
van—from prdotos, first; ago, I lead]: a phosphoretted 
fatty substance found in the nerve-centres and periph- 
eral nerves; the first proximate element discovered in 
the brain. 

PROTAGONIST, n. pró-üg'o-nist [Gr. prótos, first; 
agonis'tes, an actor]: a chief actor; one who takes the 
leading part. 

PROTAGORAS, pró-tág/ó-ras: Greek sophist: prob. 
about B.C. 480— prob. B.o. 411; b. Abdera, of humble 
parentage. He was the first who took the name 
*Sophist, or who taught for pay. When he went to 
Athens, is not precisely known; but he is conjectured 
to have gone thither about'the middle of the century, 
and he seems to have enjoyed the friendship of Perikles. 
Accused of atheism by one of his own scholars, he was 
banished from Athens, and his writings were ordered to 
he publicly burned. The basis of his speculation is the 
proposition, that ‘manis the measure of all things," 
which was developed by him in a way that involved the 
most thorough-going skepticism. The Theatetus and 
Protagoras of Plato are devoted to a refutation of P.’s 
doctrines, which, as delineated by the great philosopher, 
appear shallow, confused, and untenable. All P.’s works 
are lost, though some were extant as late as the time of 
Porphyry. 

PROTANDROUS, a. pró-tün'drüs, or PROTERANDROUS, 
a. prüó'tér-án'drüs [Gr. protos, first; protéros, earlier; 
anér or andra, a male]: in bot., having stamens reaching 
maturity before the pistil. PROTANDRY, n. pró-tán'dri, 
the state or condition of a plant in which the stamens 
are perfected before the pistil. 

PRO TANTO, phrase, pró tán'to [L.]: for so much. 

PROTASIS, n. prot’d-sis [Gr. protásia, an antecedent, 
the beginning of a drama—from pro, before; íeino, I 
stretch out]: in gram. and rhet., the first or subordinate 
member of a sentence, generally conditional—the second 
being called the apodosis; in the anc. drama, the flrst 

part, containing an exposition of the subject, 


PROTEACE/E—PROTEAN. 


PROTEACEZ, pro-té-@' sé-é: natural order of exogen- 
ous plants, containing about 650 known species of 
shrubs and small trees, natives chiefly of s. Africa and 
of Australia, and forming a remarkable feature of the 
vegetation of these regions. Some of them, as species 
of Protea and Banksia (q.v.), are frequently cultivated 
in gardens and greenhouses, being prized for their singu- 
lar and elegant appearance, and their curious and often 
beautiful flowers. They have usually umbellate branches ; 
their leaves are evergreen, and remarkably hard, dry, 
and woody, divided or undivided, and without stipules. 
The perianth is four-leaved or four-cleft; the stamens 
four, one of them sometimes sterile, perigynous, oppo- 
site to the segments of the perianth; the ovary superior, 
consisting of a single carpel; with one, two, or many 
ovules; the style simple, the stigma undivided; the 
fruit dry or succulent, and opening or not opening, 
many fruits often collected in a kind of cone. The tim- 
ber of some of the larger species is used for various 
purposes; others supply much of the firewood of the 
Cape of Good Hope and Australia. The nuts or seeds 
of some are eaten, as those of Brabejum stellatum in s. 
Africa, and of Guevina Avellana (called also Quadria 
heterophylla) in Chili. Those of the latter are much 
esteemed, and are called Avellans and Nebu. 

PROTEAN, a. pró'té-àn or pró-t&'án [Gr. Proteus, in 
anc. myth., a sea deity having the faculty of assuming 
different shapes]: of or resembling Proteus (q.v.); 
readily assuming different shapes. PROTEUS,n. pro (&-ii8, 
genus of betrachian reptiles (see below): genus of in- 
fusoria whose forms are incessantly changing. 


PROTECT—PROTEGE. 

PROTECT, v. pré-tékt’ [L. protectus, covered before ot 
in front, protected—from pro, before; tegéré, to cover, 
to conceal: It. proteggere: F. protégér|: to cover from 
danger; to throw a shelter over; to shield; to guard; 
to patronize. PROTECT’ING, imp.: ADJ. shielding from 
injury; preserving in safety. PROTECT’ED, pp. PROTEC- 
TION, n. -ték'shün [F :—L]: the act of preserving from evil 
or injury ; that which protects; shelter; refuge; a pass- 
port or other writing given by authority, which exempts 
or secures from molestation; advantage or favor given 
to any branch of industry by a government (see PROTEC- 
TIVE DUTY). PROTECT'INGLY, ad. -(í. PROTEC'/TIONIST, 
n.-ist, one opposed to free trade unless it be reciprocal; 
one who advocates the protection of home industries by 
the imposition of import duties on foreign produce or 
manufacture. PROTEC’TIONAL, a. -dl, pert. to protection. 
PROTECTIVE, a. -tékt%v, serving or tending to defend or 
shelter. „PROTECTIVE DUTY, in polit. economy, a cus- 
toms duty imposed on foreign manufactures to a degree 
which by preventing their large importation into a coun- 
try may foster that country’s manufacturing industries 
and tend to general prosperity: see TARIFF: FREE 
TRADE. PROTECT’OR, n. one who protects; a guardian 
(see below). PROTECT’RESS, n -rés , a woman who shields 
or preserves from danger. PROTECT’ORLESS, a. -lés, with- 
outa protector. PROTECT’ORSHIP, n. the office or govern- 
ment of a protector. PROTECTORATE, n. -ér-dt, in Eng. 
hist., applied to the govt. of Oliver Cromwell: the pro- 
tection granted by a superior power to an inferior or 
dependent one. PROTECTORIAL, a. pró'ték-to'ri-àl, pert. 
to a protector.—Syn. of ‘protect’: to defend; guard; 
preserve; shield; save; secure; cover; shelter. 


PROTECT’OR: title which has sometimes been con- 
ferred in England on the person who had care of the 
kingdom during the sovereign’s minority. The Earl of 
Pembroke was P. 1216, in the minority of Henry III. 
Humphry, Duke of Gloucester, was P. in the minority 
of Henry VI., 1422-47. Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
was P. 1483, prior to his ascending the throne as 
Richard III. The Duke of Somerset, one of King 
Henry VIII.’s 16 executors, was 1548 eonstituted P. 
during the minority of Edward VI., with the assistance 
of a council, consisting of the remaining 15 executors; 
a dignity, however, which he held but a few months. 
Oliver Cromwell, 1653, Dec., took the title Lord Protect- 
or of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. In 1658, his son Richard succeeded to his title 
and authority, but was never formally installed in the 
Protectorate, which he resigned in the following year. 

PROTEGE, n., PROTÉGÉE, fem. pró'tà-zhà'/ [F. protégé, a 
dependent person; protégée, a female under the protec- 
tion of another—from L. protegéré, to shield from dan- 
ger]: one under the care and protection of another; one 


having the favor of another. 


PROTEIDS. 


PROTEIDS, prd’té-idz, or ALBUMINOIDS, or PROTEIN 
Bopies [Gr. Próteua, a self-transforming sea-god] : com- 
pounds forming the chief part of the solid constituents 
of the blood, muscles, nerves, glands, and other organs 
of animals; oceurring also in small quantities in almost 
the whole structure of plants, but in larger quantity in 
the seeds. P. are formed exclusively in plants, and 
undergo but little transformation when assimilated by 
animals. The composition of the P. varies little between 
one elass of them and another; as appears from the 
following table, which shows their minimum and max- 
imum content of the 5 elements of which they consist: 


Carbon........ eee 52.1—54.5 per cent. 
Hydrogen..........-.. 6.9— 7.3 : 
Nitrogen....-... eee 15.4—10.5 t 


Sulphur............---. 0.8— 1.6 
The average contents of the several elements may be 


approximately represented by the formula Cz, H112022S. 
Phosphorus is found associated with these elements in 
the P., but only in mechanical mixture as calcium phos- 
phate. 

The P. have been classed as follows: 

Class I. ALBUMINS: these are soluble in water. 
Albumins are divided into 1. Serum Albumin, the most 
abundant albuminous substance in animal bodies. It 
ean be obtained from blood serum by preeipitation with 
lead acetate, washing with water, suspending the pre- 
eipitated lead compound in water, and decomposing it 
with carbonic acid. Pure serum albumin is a yellow 
transparent body which when perfectly dry can be heated 
to 212° F. without change. When dissolved in water 
it can be precipitated with alcohol. Its specific rotation 
is—56° for yellow light. Mineralacids, when very dilute 
and added in small quantity do not precipitate it; in 
large quantities they precipitate it immediately, nitric 
acid acting most strongly. Ether does not coagu- 
late it.. 

2. Egg Albumin gradually gives a precipitate when agi- 
tated with ether; it is precipitated also by oil of tur- 
pentine; strong nitric acid does not precipitate it. Its 
specific rotation is—35-5° for yellow light.—The vitellin 
contained in solution in the yolk of eggs is a mixture of 
albumin and casein. 

3. Plant Albumin occurs in nearly all vegetable juices. 
E POR resembles egg albumin, and is coagulated by 

eat. 

Class II. GLOBULINS : these compounds are insoluble in 
water, but are soluble in very dilute acids and alkalis, 
and in 1 per cent. solutions of sodium chloride and neu- 
tral salts. 

1. Myosin. This is the chief constituent of the muscle 
plasma inelosed in the sarcolemma tubes of muscular 
fibre. Inliving muscle it is liquid, but when rigor mor- 
tis sets in, it coagulates. Myosin is insoluble in water, 
like the other globulins, but is soluble in very dilute 
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acids, alkalis, and sodium chloride. It is coagulated by 
alcohol and by heating with water. 

Globulin, also called Paraglobulin and Paraglobin : see 
GLOBULIN. 

Fibrinogen. When hydrocele fluid, pericardial fluid, or 
any other fluid capable of producing a clot with blood 
serum or paraglobin, is treated by the method adopted 
for globulin, a substance is obtained that resembles 
globulin inall respects except that the carbonic acid 
precipitate is less easily produced and more flaky, and 
that the substance is more readily precipitated from the 
liquids in which it is formed, by a mixture of alcohol 
and ether; also by the fact that it produces fibrin when 
mixed with fibriniplastic globulin. 

Class III. DERIVED ALBUMINS: these are insoluble 
in water and in sodium chloride solution, but soluble 
in dilute acids and alkalis. 

1. Acid-Albumin. If a small quantity of hydrochloric 
or of acetic acid be added to serum or egg albumin, no 
precipitation takes place, and in gradually raising the 
temperature of the mixture to 158? F., coagulation at that 
or at à higher temperature is entirely prevented. At 
the same time the influence of the fluid on polarized 
light is altered, so that the rotation to the left becomes 
72? instead of 35°. On carefull} neutralizing the cooled 
mixture, the whole of the proteid matter becomes a 
white, flacculent precipitate. By the action ofthe acid, 
the albumin soluble in water has been made insoluble. 
The precipitate is very readily soluble in excess of the 
alkali used for neutralization, may be reprecipitated by 
&gain neutralizing with an acid, again redissolved by 
excess, and so on. $ 

2. Alkali-Albumin, or Albuminate, or Casein. When 
albumins are treated with dilute caustic alkali instead 
of acid, coagulation by heat is similarly prevented, and 
the whole of the proteid may in like manner be thrown 
down on neutralization. Some of the bodies thus pro- 
duced cannot be distinguished from milk casein, though 
easein probably is not identical with artificial albumi- 
nate. Dried casein and albuminate are yellow, trans- 
parent, atid hygroscopic, not soluble in water. The 
most striking property of casein is its coagulability by 
certain animal membranes, as is seen in the process of 
cheese-mtaking.—Plant-casein or legumin exists chiefly in 
the seeds of leguminous plants. . 

Class IV. FIBRIN. This compound is insoluble in 
water, and but sparingly soluble in dilute acids and 
alkalis, and in neutral saline solutions: see FIBRIN. 

Class V. COAGULATED PROTEIDS. Coagulated albumin 
is formed from albumin, fibrin, myosin, etc., by heating 
their neutral solutions to boiling, or by action of 
alcohol. By hydrochloric acid, or by ether, egg albu- 
min is changed into coagulated albumin. However pro- 
duced, the coagulated proteids are mostly insoluble in 
dilute hydrochloric acid ; but when pepsin also is present 
at blood heat, they change first into syntonin, then into 
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peptone. By strong hydrochloric acid they are dissolved, 
and by caustic potash they are changed into albumi- 
nates. 

Class VI. PEPTONES. All albuminous substances are 
changed into peptones by action of the acid gastric juice. 
Peptones are found only in the stomach and in the con 
tents of the small intestines. They are highly diffusible, 
easily soluble in water, insoluble in alcohol or ether. 
They are not precipitable either by acids or by alkalis: 
see DIGESTION. 


PROTEIN, n. pró'té-in [Gr. próteuó, I hold the first 
place or rank—from prótos, first]: in chem., a hypothetical 
substance supposed by some to form the basis of albu- 
min, caseine, and fibrin (see PROTEIDS): in bot., formerly 
applied to aleurone. PROTEINOUS, a. pró-té'i-nüs, of or 
pert. to or containing protein. 

PROTELES, prd’té-léz [Gr. pro, before; teleios, com- 
plete, referring to normal number of fore-toes]: genus 
of Hyena family, differing from hyenas proper in hav- 
ing the mammalian number of anterior digits, flve, 
instead of four. The Aard-wolf, or Gray Jackal (P. 
cristatus), of Caffraria, is the only species of the only 
genus ofthe sub-family Protelide. The first name means 
earth-wolf, from its burrowing habit. It is the size of a 
fox, brown, with dark transverse stripes, and an erectile 
mane on neck and back. Timid and nocturnal, it feeds 
on termites, carrion, ete. It is regarded as combining 
certain characteristics of hyenas, civets, and dogs. 

PROTENCHYMA, n. pró-téng'ki-má [Gr. prótos, first ; 
. engched, I pour in; cheuma, juice, tissue—from cheó, I 
pour]: in bot., the fundamental tissue out of which by 
differentiation other tissues arise. 


PROTENSE, n. pró-téns' [L. pro, before; tensus, 
stretched—from tendéré, to stretch]: in OE., extension. 


PROTERANTHOUS, a. pr6‘tér-dn’this [Gr. protéros, 
sooner; anthos, a flower]: in bot., applied to flower-buds 
that expand before the leaf-buds. 


PROTERIAN, n. pré-tér%-an: in chh. hist., orthodox 
party in Alexandria named from Proterius (Bp. of 
Alexandria 452—457), who was barbarously murdered. 


PROTEROGYNOUS: see under PROTOGYNOUS. 


PROTEROSAURUS, n. pró'té-ró-aaw'rüs, or PROTO- 
SAURUS, n. pró't0-saw'rüs [Gr. protéros, earlier; protos, 
first; sauros, a lizard]: the Permian fossil monitor of 
Thuringia, long the earliest-known fossil reptile. 


PROTEST, n. pró'tést [F. protester, to protest: L. pro- 
testari, to protest—from pro, before; testor, I bear wit- 
ness; lestis, a witness: It. protestare : Sp. protestar] : 
a solemn or formal declaration of opinion against some 
act or resolution; the written paper containing reasons 
of dissent from a motion or resolution; in a bill of ex- 
change, a declaration against, made by a notary public, 


PROTESTANT. 


for non-acceptance or non-payment: V. prd-tést’ to 
make or enter a solemn declaration expressive of op- 
position; to make a solemn declaration of a fact or 
opinion; to mark or note, through a notary publie, a 
bill of exchange for non-payment or non-acceptance; in 
OE., to prove; to show; to call as a witness. PROTEST’- 
ING, imp. PROTEST’ED, pp. marked or declared against 
for non-payment, as a bill of exchange. PROTEST’ER, n. 
-ér, one who protests. PROTESTATION, n. prot’és-ta’shin 
or pró'tés- [F.—L.]: a formal declaration of dissent; 
solemn declaration of fact, opinion, or resolution. PROT'- 
ESTA'TOR, n. -tér, one who protests.  PROTEST'INGLY, 
ad. -(i. —SxN. of ‘protest, v.': to assert; affirm; declare; 
profess ; asseverate; aver; attest; testify ; avow. 


PROTESTANT, n. prót'és-tánt [F. protestant, a Protes- 
tant—from L. pro, before; testor, I bear witness: It. 
testante] : term applied first to the adherents of Luther, 
from their protesting against the deeree passed by the 
Rom. Cath. states at the second diet of Speier 1529. 
This decree had forbidden any further innovations in 
religion, and enjoined those states that had adopted the 
Reformation so far to retrace their steps as to reintro- 
duee the Mass, and order their ministers to avoid dis- 
puted questions, and to use and explain the Seriptures 
no otherwise than as they had hitherto been used and 
explained in the church. The term is applied generally 
to all Christian denominations that differ from the Church 
of Rome, but is restricted to those that sprang from the 
Reformation. The essential principles involved in the 
protest, and in the arguments on which it was grounded, 
were: 1. 'That the Rom. Cath. Chureh eannot be the 
judge of the Reformed churches, which are no longer in 
eommunion with her. 32. That the authority of the 
Bible is supreme, and above that of councils and bishops. 
3. That the Bible is not to be interpreted and used ac- 
eording to tradition or use and wont, but to be explained 
by means of itself—its own language and connection. 
As this doctrine, that the Bible explained independently 
of all external tradition, is the sole authority in all mat- 
ters of faith and discipline, is really the foundation stone 
of the Reformation, the term P. was extended from 
those who signed the Speier protest, to all who embraced 
the fundamental principle involved in it; and thus P. 
churches became synonymous with Reformed churches. 
The essence of Protestantism, therefore, does not 
consist in,holding any special system of doctrines and 
discipline, but in the source from which, and the way in 
which it proposes to seek for the truth in all matters of 
faith and practice: thusa church might, in the progress 
of research, see reason to depart from special points of 
its hitherto received creed, without thereby ceasing to 
be Protestant. The Symbols or Confessions of the P. 
churches were not intended as rules of faith for all time, 
but as expressions of what was then believed to be the 
sense of Scripture. When, at a later time, it was 


PRO'TESTANTEN VEREIN—PROTEUS. 

sought to erect them into unchangeable standards of 
true doctrine, this was a renunciation of the first prin- 
ciple of Protestantism, and a return to the Rom. Cath. 
principle; for in making the sense put upon Scripture 
by the Reformers the standard of truth, all further in- 
vestigation of Scripture is arrested, the authority of 
the Reformers is set above that of the Bible, and a new 
tradition of dogmas and interpretation is created, 
which differs from the Rom. Cath. tradition only in 
beginning with Luther and Calvin, instead of with 
the apostolic fathers. PROTESTANT, a. of or relating to 
Protestants, or their doctrines or forms of religion. 
PROT’ESTANTISM, n. -izm, the principles or religion of 
Protestants: see REFORMATION: RELIGION. 


PROTESTANTENVEREIN, pró-(éa-tán'tén-fér-in [Ger. 
Protestant, and verein, union] : German Protestant associa- 
tion founded at Frankfort on the Main 1863 at a meeting 
of clergy and laity representing the liberal sentiment 
of the different Lutheran and Reformed churches 
throughout Germany. Among the founders of the P. 
were Bluntschli and Benningsen, and Profs. Ewald, 
Rothe, Schenkel, Hitzig, and Hilgenfeld. The objects 
of the P. are: development of the parochial and synodal 
features of chh. govt.; participation of the laity in the 
conduct of church affairs; federation of all the sects into 
anational chh.; opposition to hierarchism and cieri- 
calism both within and without the Protestant churches ; 
opposition to state interference in religious affairs; 
assertion of the right of all Christians, whether lay or 
clerical, freely to search for the truth, and freely to pro- 
claim it; resistance to the claims and demands of the 
Roman curia and the Rom. Cath. episcopate. A general 
meeting of the P. is held every second year. There are 
provincial associations for n.w. Germany, Baden, Silesia, 
etc.; these hold annual meetings. The aims of the P. 
as a whole are not regarded with favor by the orthodox 
sections of the Prot. churches: in Prussia, attempts 
more or less successful have from the first been made 
to exclude from church preferment and from professorial 
chairs in the universities men identified with the associ- 
ation. In 1880 the P. had 26,000 members: the member- 
ship has since declined. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH: SEE EPISCO- 
PAL CHURCH, PROTESTANT: EPISCOPACY. 


PROTEUS, pró'te-àa: genus of perennibranchiate Ba- 
trachia (q v.), having a long,smooth, naked, eel-like body ; 
four small and weak legs; the fore-feet three-toed—the 
hinder, four-toed; the tail compressed and forming a 
kind of fin; the head lengthened and flattened; the eyes 
extremely small, covered by the skin; the ears concealed 
in the flesh; the gills external and permanent, reddish, 
very conspicuous, between the head and the fore-legs. 
Notwithstanding the permanent external gills, there are 
also lungs in the form of simple slender tubes, termi- 
nated by a vesicular dilatation, The only known species, 


PROTEUS. 


P. anguinus, is found in subterranean lakes, in the great 
limestone caverns in Carniola. It seems to live chiefly 
in the mud which forms the bottom of the lakés or pools; 
but almost nothing is known of its habits. It is of pale 
rose or flesh color, 10 or 12 inches long, seldom more 





Proteus (P. anguinus). 


than half an inch in thickness. Specimens have been 
kept alive in confinement for sevéral years, in a dark- 
ened aquarium, apparently without food. One which ate 
a worm died soon after. The blood-corpuscles of the 
P. are extremely large. : 
PRO’TEUS: name given by many naturalists to cer- 
tain animaleules remarkable for changefulness of form ; 
on which account also—as the name P. has been other- 
wise appropriated in science—they now receive the 
generic name Amada [Gr. vicissitude]. They are Pro- 





Proteus or Ameeba (very highly magnified). 


tozoa, and ranked among the Rhizopoda (see these titles), 

ey are found in fresh water, and are generally from 
x06 to 44, of an inch in diameter, when they assume 
&@ somewhat globose form, which, however, they exchange 
for almost every imaginable shape, so that they cannot 
be described as having any proper or definite shape 
whatever. They consist of a transparent gelatinous 
Substance (sarcode), or protoplasmic matter, divisible 
into two layers, outer (ectosarc) and inner (endosarc). 


* 


PROTEUS—PROTHESIS. 


'fhe ectosare is highly contractile, and can be protruded 
into blunt finger-like processes called pseudopodia (false- 
feet), by which the animal is enabled to move, and by 
which it procures its food, such as a diatom, which it draws 
into its substance, there being no mouth; and the effete 
matters are ejected from any part of its circumference. 
These pseudopodia can be protruded from any part of 
the surface, and can be again retracted, at the wish of 
the animal. The only organs present in these animals 
is the nucleus—a dark, solid, refractive body whose 
function is unknown; the contractile vesicles, spaces filled 
with fluid, and pulsating rhythmically; and other 
spaces. called food vacuoles. Reproduction takes place 
either by fission; or a single pseudopodia separates and 
becomes a fresh amoeba; or by the separation of a little 
mass of sarcode from the interior, the animal having 
become quiescent, and the nucleus and contractile 
vesicles disappearing: these little masses develop into 
ordinary ama@ba. 

PROTEUS, prd‘té-iia or pro’ti4, in the Homeric or Oldest 
Greek Mythology: a prophetic ‘old man of the sea’ 
(halios gerén), who tends the seal-flocks of Poseidon 
Neptune), and has the gift of endless transformation. 

is favorite residence, according to Homer, is the island 
of Pharos, off the mouth of the Nile; but according to 
Virgil, the island of Karpathos (now Skarpanto), between 
Krete and Rhodes. Here he rises at mid-day from the 
floods, and sleeps in the shadow of the rocky shores, sur- 
rounded by the monsters of the deep. This was the 
time when those who wished to make him prophesy 
sought to catch him. But it was no easy task. P., un- 
like most vaticinal personages, was very unwilling to 
prophesy, and tried to escape by adopting all manner 
of shapesand disguises. When hefound his endeavors 
hopeless, he resumed his proper form, and then spoke 
out unerringly about the future. 

PROTHALAMIUM, n. pro‘thd-la’mi-iim [Gr. pro, be- 
fore; thalümos, a bed-chamber, a bridal chamber]: the 
song addressed to, or in honor of, the bride and bride- 
groom, and which opened the marriage ceremonies; 
opposed to epithalamium, which concluded them. 

PROTHALLDS, n. pró-thál'lüàs, or PROTHAL’LIUM, n. 
-ùm [Gr. pro, before; thallos, a sprout] : in bot., a name 
applied to the first results of the germination of the 
spore in the higher cryptogams, as ferns, horse-tails, etc. 

PROTHESIS, n. proth’é-sis [Gr. prothésis, a placing be- 
fore—from pro, before; thésis, a putting or placing; 
tithémi, I place]: the place where the elements of the 
Eucharist are put before being set on the altar; the 
credence-table. l 


PROTHETIC—PROTOCOCCUS. 
PROTHETIC, a. pró-thétik/: for PROSTHETIC. |! | 
PROTHONOTARY, pró-thón'0-tà-rí, of the Court of 

Rome: one of a college of 12 notaries, appointed: by the 
Holy See, distinct from honorary or extraordinary. apos- 
tolic notaries. They are said todate from a very early 
time, and are charged with official registration of all 
solemn acts of the pope; whence they have very special 
duty in relation to canonization of saints, ete. They have 
many privileges, beyond those of an apostolic notary-ex- 
traordinary, though he also is called prothonotary. The 
prothonotary extraordinary may be named not only by 
the pope, but also by a LEGATE (q.v.), and under certain 
restrictions, by the roman College of Notaries. 


PROTHONOTARY,n. pró-thón/0-tà-ri, or PROTONOTARY, 
pró-tón'o-ta-ri [Gr. protos, first; L. notarius, a scribe: It. 
protonotario : F. protonotaire] : chief notury or clerk; 
originally the chief or principal notary of the Emperor 
ofthe East: in England, one of the officers in the former 
eourt of queen's beneh, afterward superseded by the 
master: in Rome, one of the chief secretaries of the 
chancery (see above): in U.S., a registrar or clerk of 
certain courts. PROTHON’OTARYSHIP, n. office of a 
prothonotary. 

PROTHORAX, n. pró-tho'ráks [Gr. pro, before ; thóraz, 
& breastplate]: in entom., the first or anterior segment 
of the thorax in insects. 

PROTISTA : see PROTOCTISTA. 

PROTO-: see PROT. 


PROTOCOCCUS, pro-to-kók'küa [Gr. first-grain]: genus 
of Palmellacee (q.v.), to which Red Snow (q.v.) is com- 
monly referred.—Another species is P. pluvialis, frequent 
in stagnating rain-water. It passes through various 
stages of growth, in which it has been described under 
various generic and specific names. In some of its 
stages, in which it moves by means of two long cilia, it 
has often been mistaken for ananimalcule. Its color is 
usually green, but sometimes red; and the red matter 
often appears as a mere central nucleus, which has 
been mistaken for the eye of the animalcule. In its 
ordinary form, it consists of a mass of colorless pro- 
toplasm (see CELL-THEORY), with red or green granules 
diffused in it, surrounded by a primordial utricle (see CELL- 
THEORY), and undergoing division into halves, which 
are soon surrounded by separate envelopes, and undergo 
division again; the new cells thus formed (and they are 
formed with great rapidity) being sometimes set free by 
the dissolution of the original enveloping membrane, 
more frequently remaining imbedded in a gelatinous, 
substance formed from it, The new cells often send 
forth two vibratile filaments or cilia, which spring almost 
from one point, often a kind of beak; and move with 
considerable rapidity; and in this state also they mul- 
tiply by binary subdivision; or they rest, become en- 
cysted, and divide into four. If slowly dried, P. pluvialis 
retains life, and resumes its functions when moistened. 


PROTOCOL—PROTOGENES. 


PROTOCOL, n. prà'to-kól [F. protocole, a register—from 
Gr. prótos, first; kolla, glue: mid. L. protocollum, a 
.Tegister of public acts made up into a book by gluing 
the leaves together by their edges]: in diplomatica, the 
minutes or rough draft—more specifically, the original 
copy—of a treaty, dispatch, or other document; a record 
or registry ; a notary’s minuteor record of an act. Note. 
—PnRoTOCOL, literally, ‘glued the first,’ referring to 
.publie acts made up into a book by gluing their leaves 
edge to edge; it is used also in the sense of ‘a friendly 
diplomatic document or minute of proceedings, signed 
.by friendly powers, in order to secure certain political 
ends peacefully :’ Gr. prótókol'lon is a Byzantine term 
denoting the first sheet pasted on a MS. roll, stating by 
whom it was written, etc.; the first leaf of a book, or 
that on which the official mark was put—see Wedgwood 
and Brachet. 


PROTOCTISTA, n. pro‘tok-tis’tad, or PROTISTA, n. prd- 
tia'tà (Gr. prótos, first; ktista, created beings—from 
ktizein, to create]: aterm proposed to embrace those 
minute organisms which seem to stand on the confines 
of the vegetable and animal kingdoms. 

PROTOGENES, n. pró-tój'én-éz (Gr. prótos, first; genos, 
birth, race]: genus of amobiform protozoans, low form 
of the Monera (q.v.), PROTOGENIO, a. próü'tó-jén'ik,. in 
geol, crystalline or fire-formed rocks, in contradistinc- 
tion to deuterogenic, or those formed from them by 
mechanical actions. 

PROTOGENES, pró-toj'é-n£z : ancient Greek painter: 
b. at Kaunus in Caria; practiced his art at Rhodes in 
the last half of B.o. 4th c.; d. prob. about B.c. 300. 
Very little is known concerning him, exeept that he was 
&' contemporary and friend of Apelles, to whose ex- 
traordinary gifts, P. first was the means of drawing 
the attention of the Rhodians (see APELLES). Pliny 
says that when Demetrius Poliorke'tes was endeavor- 
ing to conquer Rhodes (B.c. 305,4) he took great 
` precautions to prevent any injury from happening 
to the studio of P., who then lived in a little cot- 
tage (casula) on the outskirts of the city, and even 
stole away at times from the turmoils of the siege to 
visit the painter, quietly and earnestly pursuing his 
work amid ‘the din of arms and the thunder of.the 
battering-engines. He was a most careful and elaborate 
painter, sparing no pains to secure brilliant, natural, 
and finished workmanship—laboring it is said seven 
years on his Ialysus; and was apparently held in the 
highest estimation by the ancients. None ranked above 
him except Apelles. Cicero says that his pictures were 
perfect in every respect. The principal were A Satyr 
resting and holding his Pipes; The Paralos and Ammonias 

or sacred ships of the Athenians, executed for the 
AR ih at Athens); and The Thesmothete (for the’ 
Athenian Senate-house of the Five Hundred). e was 
a sculptor also. 


PROTOGINE—PROTOPHYTA, 

PROTOGINE, n. pró'toó-jín [Gr. prótos, first; ginomai, 
I am formed]: granitic rock, composed of the same in- 
gredients as true granite, except that the mica is re- 
plaeed by tale. It received its name because it was 
supposed to have been the first-formed granite. It is 
called also Alpine Granite, and Protogine Granite. ‘It 
abounds in the Alps; and is found in Cornwall, England. 
The clay produced by its decomposition is greatly valued 
for the manufacture of china. 

PROTOGYNOUS, a. pró-tój'i-nüs, or PROTEROGYNOUS, 
a. prü'tér-Óji-nüs [Gr. protos, first; protéros, earlier; 
guné, & woman]: in bot., having the pistil reaching 
maturity before the stamens. PROTOGYNY, n. pró-tój'i- 
ni, the state or eondition of a plant in which the pistil 
arrives at maturity before the stamens. 

PROTOHIP’PUS: see HORSE, FOSSIL. 

PROTOMARTYR, n. pró'tó-már'tér [prótos, first; 
martus or martura, a witness]: the first martyr, St. Ste- 
phen; the. first who suffers in any cause. 

PROTONOPSIS: see MENOPOME. 

PROTONOTARY, n. pró'tó-nó'térá: see PROTHONO- 
TARY. 

PROTOPAPAS, n. pró'to-páp'áa [Gr. prótos, first; pap- 
pas, a father ]: in Russia, the chief pope or imperial con- 
fessor; one of the clergy of the first rank in eathedrals. 


PROTOPHYTA, pró-tóf'i-ta. [Gr. prótos, first; phuton, 
plant]: class embracing certain of the lowest plants. 
They are mostly microscopic and unicellular, with little 
or no differentiation of cells even when these cohere; 
and they reproduce by fission or by internal self-divi- 
sion, having no sexual elements yet discovered. They 
inhabit water or damp ground. Some do not differ 
visibly from Protozoa, and are placed as plants by rea- 
son only of forms connecting them with undeniable 
plants. The lowest, with the lowest Protozoa, were 
made a sub-kingdom, Protista, by Haeckel. The 
first division isthe slime molds (Myxomycetes), which 
stand alone; in their growing stage they are often 
masses of yellow, brown, or purple jelly, with ame- 
ba-like movements and forms, and are found on the 
surface of decaying wood or leaves; afterward they 
change to minute spores, with cell-wall and chloro- 
phyl. Seven families of them have been constituted. 
The next division is the Schizomycetes, minute, unicellu- 
lar, and multiplying by fission as the name indicates 
[Gr. schizo, I cleave]; they include the bacteria of many 
kinds, such as dots, rods, spirals, etc., the yeast-plant, 
and other forms. Next are the group Cyanophycec, 
mostly blue-green, some of them small, jelly-inclosed 
spheres, on wet rocks (e.g., Chroococcus), others a scum 
on water; also the Nostoes and Oscillatoria, filaments 
with power of movement; the Rivularia,and other forms, 
some radiating from or imbedded in a small mass of jelly, 
while some, like Protococcus form the ‘red snow,’ or, 


PROTOPLASM—PROTOPODITE. 


in a common species of the same genus, cover walls with a 
green paint, whichis a sign of dampness, not a source of 
disease us the unlearned suppose. Some of the coccoid 
species are the gonidia or lodgers in the cell-chambers 
of lichens, in thin sections of which they can be seen as 
green balls, by means of the microscope. The spores 
of many P. have rapid motion in water, either with or 
without discoverable cilia. Of the highest P., some have 
the filaments branched, and certain of the cells are 
differentiated into thick-walled spore-cells. P. are too 
perishable, except doubtful spores, to be found fossil. 
The P. of some geologists (e.g., Dana) are not P. pro- 
per, but include desmids and diatoms of the higher 
Zygosporee. 

PROTOPLASM, pró'tó-plázm, or PRO'TOPLAS'MA, n. 
-plás'má [Gr. protos, first ; plasma, what has been formed, 
an image—from plassé, I mold]: the physical basis of 
animal and vegetable life, a semi-fluid, glairy, homogene- 
ous, or granular substance, of a consistence like the 
white of a raw egg—an albuminous substance con- 
taining carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and sulphur, 
which is essential to the processes of life; sarcode (see 
CELL-THEORY) : it is called also Bioplasm, and Plasmogen. 
PRO'TOPLAS'MIO, a. -mik, pert. to the first growth or for- 
mation ; pert. to the material of formation of living bodies. 
—FProtoplasm, under high microscopic power, often shows 
a more or less definite structure, composed of fibrils more 
or less regular, and in some instances grouped into a 
honeycombed or fibrillar network, in the meshes of which 
is a homogeneous interstitial substance. The closer the 
meshes, the less there is of the interstitial substance, 
and the more regularly granular does it appear. The 
determination of the precise chemical nature of P. is 
the supreme problem of physiological chemistry. As to 
the minute structure of P., several hypotheses have been 
offered: thus Herbert Spencer resolves P. into ‘ physi- 
ological units,’ Haeckel into ‘plastidules,’ Englemann 
into ‘ contractile units.'—The two processes of anastasis 
(building up) and katastasis (decomposition) are ever 
going on in P.: thus on the one hand there is never- 
ceasing development of waste-produets, and on the 
other a continual intussusception of new matter. This 
new matter is either a ready-formed protoplasmic 
material (supplied by animal or plant tissues), or it con- 
sists of the elements of P., united in simpler combina- 
tions, which consequently have to be transformed into 
P. by the agency of the living matter itself. 

PROTOPLAST, n. pró'tó-plást (Gr. prótoplastos, first 
formed—from prótos, first; plastos, formed; plasso, I 
mold]: the thing first formed, as a copy to be followed 
or imitated; the first individual, or pair of individuals, 
of a species. PRO’TOPLAS‘TIC, a. -tik, first formed. 

PROTOPODITE, n. pró-tóp'/o-dit (Gr. protos, first ; pous 
or póda, a foot]: in zool., the basal segment of the typi- 
eal limb of a crustacean. 


PROTORNIS—PROTOZOA. 

PROTORNIS, n. pró-tórnís [Gr. protos, first; ornis, 
a bird] : the most ancient example known of a passerine 
fossil bird, of or about the size of a lark, and somewhat 
similar to it. > 

PROTOSPORES, n. prõtö-spõrz [Gr. prótos, first; 
spora, a seed] : in bot., the spores of the first generation. 

PROTOTYPE, n. pró'to-tip [Gr. proótos, first; tupos, a 
type or mold; tupto, I strike]: the original from which 
others are copied; the primary form to which others 
in their principal features or characteristics bear re- 
semblance. - 

PROTOXIDE, n. pró-tóks"d [Gr. prõtos, first, and Eng. 
oxide]: in chem., a compound containing one equivalent 
of oxygen combined with one of another element—that 
is, the first oxide—and so of numerous other words 
similarly formed. 


PROTOZOA, pró-tó-2z0'à [Gr. prótos, first ; zoon, animal] : 
lowest branch of the animal kingdom, mostly micro- 
scopic, theoretically representing a single cell or mass 
of protoplasm; characterized by the absence or mere 
rudiments of distinct organs, and reproducing by fission 
or by internal segmentation into motile germs. The 
lowest class, MoNERA of Haeckel,containing Protamoeba, 
etc., does not differ from Amoeba of the next class, 
RHIZOPODA, except that no nucleus or contractile 
vacuole has been discovered. Inthe Rhizopoda, besides 
granules and the pseudopodia (temporary root-like pro- 
jections) as in the first class, there is a more distinct 
outer cortical mass. In the order Foraminifera, the . 
naked Amoeba (q.v.), common in pools, glides along by 
extension of the cortex in any direction and shape, the 
more liquid granular interior following; the vacuoles 
seem to be extemporized stomachs. The higher For- 
aminifera are like Amoeba, but of fixed form, and secret- 
ing shells of lime or chitin, or enveloping themselves in 
& eoat of sand, and putting forth pseudopodia through 
one or more perforations (foramina) ; by budding sym- 
metrieally they assume the shape of spheres arranged 
spirally, and other forms: example Globigerina (q.v.). 
The higher order, Radiolaria, somewhat more differen- 
tiated, secrete siliceous shells of varied and often art- 
like forms; they were formerly known as Polycystines ; 
e.g., the sun-animaleule (Actinophrys sol) of fresh-water, 
and many fossil species in misnamed ‘ infusorial earth.’ 
The third class, GREGARINIDA, is illustrated by a para- 
site of the lobster, passing through six stages, one of 
which is hair-like, 4 in. long; another stage is amceba- 
like. The fourth class, INFUSORIA, is named from the 
appearance of many of its forms in corrupt vegetable or 
animal infusions; other forms are common in pools. 
They have a rudimentary mouth, cesophagus, and 
stomach; many are conjugate; some are free, others 
stalked. The order Flagellata contains round, oval, or 
pear-shaped forms, with one or two thread-like whips, 


PROTRACT—PROTUBERANT. 


usually thrown forward to sweep prey in to the mouth, 
but sometimes locomotory, as in the phosphorescent 
marine Noctiluca. The order Tentaculifera is charac- 
terized by radiating, straight, hollow, retractile arms, 
some having a sucking disk at theend. Theorder Ciliata 
contains the true Infusoria, moving by many thread- 
like cilia, and includes the common forms in infusions 
and pools, as well as stalked forms in the shape of 
trumpets or bells. The bell-animalcule (Vorticella) is in- 
teresting under the microscope; in pools it appears 
like white mold on submerged stems and leaves of 
plants. Like most of its order it hasan anterior vibra- 
tile circlet of cilia. PRO'/TOZO'AN, n. one of the Protozoa. 
PrRo’T0z0'10, a.-20%k, belonging to the Protozoa; con- 
taining the first traces of life. 


PROTRACT, v. pré-trakt’ [L. protractus, protracted— 
from pro, forth; trahéré, to draw]: to draw out or 
lengthen in time; to delay; to defer. PROTRACT'ING, 
imp. PROTRACT’ED, pp: ADJ. drawn out; lengthened 
out. PROTRACT’ER, n. -ér, one who protracts or lengthens 
in time. PROTRAC'TION, n. -trdk’shin, the act of delay- 
ing the termination of a thing; in surv., the plotting or 
laying down dimensions on paper, as of afield. Pro- 
TRACT’IVE, à. -iv, tending to delay ; dilatory. PROTRACT'- 
OR, n. -ér, a math. instr. for laying down and measuring 
angles on paper that have been taken in the fleld; in 
anat., a muscle that draws forward any part; in surg., an 
instr. for drawing extraneous bodies out of a wound. 
PROTRACT’EDLY, ad. -(i. 


PROTRUDE, v. pró-tród' [L. protridéré, to thrust for- 
ward—from pro, forward; trüdo, I thrust]: to thrust 
forward; to thrust or put out; to thrust forward be- 
yond the usual limits; to shoot forward. PROTRUD'ING, 
imp. PROTRUD'ED, pp. PROTRU'SION, n. -tró'zhün [L. 
protrüsus, thrust forward]: the aet of thrusting forward 
beyond the usual limit; a push.  PROTRU'SILE, a. -sil, 
that may be protruded and withdrawn.  PROTRU'SIVE, 
a. -siv, thrusting or impelling forward. 


PROTUBERANT, a. pró-tü/bér-dn [mid. L. protübérana 
or protuberan'tem, swelling out — from L. pro, forth; 
tüber, a hump or hard excrescence: It. protuberanza : 
F. protubérance, a protuberance, a prominence]: prom- 
inent or bulging beyond the surrounding surface; swéll- 
ing. PROTU’BERANTLY, ad. -f%. PROTU’BERANCE, n. -dns, 
a swelling; a rounded prominence; a bunch or knob. 
PROTU’BERATE, v. -àt, to swell out; tobe prominent and 
bulging beyond the level surface; to bulge out, PrRo- 
TU'BERATING, imp. PROTU’BERATED, pp. PROTU’BERA’- 
TION, n. -d’shiin, the act of swelling beyond the surround- 
ing surface, 
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PROUD, a. prowd [AS. prut, proud: Dan. prud, stately: 
Ger. protzig, saucy, insolent: Dut. pratten, to show 
arrogance, to pout; prat, proud (see PRIDE)]: having 
inordinate self-esteem ; lofty of mien; grand of person; 
exciting legitimate pride; possessing an unreasonable 
opinion of one’s own excellence; conceited; arrogant; 
haughty ;.diseased or fungous, as proud flesh, which is 
the popular name for coarse or too luxuriant Granula- 
tions (q.v.) springing up in wounds or on ulcerated sur- 
faces: such granulation is treated with nitrate of silver 
or sulphate of copper. In OE., eager for the male. 
Proup’uy, ad. -ü, ostentatiously; with lofty mien. 
PROUD‘ISH, a. -ish, somewhat proud. PROUD-HEARTED, 
a. having a proud spirit.—Syn. of ‘ proud’: elated; ar- 
rogant; haughty; impatient; daring; presumptuous; 
grand; lofty; splendid; magnificent; ostentatious. 

PROUDHON, pró-dóng', PIERRE JOSEPH : noted French 
publicist and speculator on social and economic sub- 
jects: 1809, July 15—1865, Jan. 19; b. Besangon, in 
which town his father was a poor cooper. Through the 
good offices of charitable friends, he received the rudi- 
ments of education at the college of his native place, 
and from the first gave promise of talent. While still 
very young, however, he quitted the institution to aid 
his family, which had fallen into poverty, and sought. 
employment in a printing establishment. Here he was. 
noted for punctual discharge of duty; and in the hours: 
not occupied in work, he contrived to complete and ex- 
tend his education. In 1830, he declined an offer of 
the editorship of a ministerial journal, preferring honor- 
able independence as a workman to the career of a 
writer pledged to the support of authority. He became 
partner 1837 with Lambert and Maurice in development 
of a new typographical process; was engaged on an ed. 
of the Bible, to which he contributed notes on the 
principles of the Hebrew language; and 1838, published 
Essai de Grammaire. Générale; in approval of which, a 
triennial pension of 1,500 francs was awarded to him by 
the Académie de Besancon. On this accession of funds, 
he paid a visit to Paris; and subsequently contributed 
to the Encyclopédie Catholique of M. Parent Desbarres 
the articles Apostasie, Apocalypse, and others. In1840, 
he issued the work entitled Qw'est-ce que la Propriété? 
afterward famous. The nature of the doctrine announced 
in it is sufficiently indicated in its bold paradox, soon 
to be widely popularized—La Propriété, c'est le Vol. At 
the moment, it attracted little notice; and the sole re- 
sults to its author were the withdrawal of his pension: 
by the Acad. on the score of his noxious opinions, and 
the threat of a prosecution, which, however, was omitted 
at the instance of Blanqui, the political economist, to- 
whom reference in the matter was made. In 1842, for a. 
repetition of offense in his Avertissement aux Propriétaires, 
he actually was prosecuted before the cour d’assises of 
Besangon, but obtained acquittal. P. was employed at 
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Lyon, 1843-47, under MM. Gauthier, in the &iperintend- 
ence of a scheme of water-transport on the rivers 
Saône and Rhône; publishing during this time at Paris 
the two works De la Création de l'Ordre dana l Humanité 
and Systéme des Contradictions Economiques. 

With the revolution of 1848, Feb., the opportunity of 
P. had arrived. He instantly went to Paris, and Apr. 1. 
he came before the publie as ed. of the Représentat du 
Peuple, instantly, by his fierce and vigorous advocacy of 
extreme democratic and socialistic opinions, making his 
mark as a leading figure of the hour. His paper was 
suppressed in Aug. following; but meantime, June 4, no 
less than 77,094 enthusiastic admirers had voted him 
into the constituent assembly as representative of the 
dept. of the Seine. His career as a senator brought him 
at least notoriety. La Propriété, c'est le Vol, though a 
maxim much commending itself to the moral sense of 
the hungry masses, naturally failed to find like accept- 
ance with an audience mostly with some sous in the 
pocket. P. soon ceased to address the assembly, for, 
as soon as he ascended the tribune, the indignant roar 
which saluted him rendered audible speech impossible. 
Under these circumstances, P. again betook himself to 
his pen, and, as ed. of three daily journals in succession, 
avenged himself on the adversaries who declined to lis- 
ten to him, the chief victims of his savage personalities 
being Ledru Rollin, De Lamartine, Louis Blane, Consid- 
erant, Cavaignac, etc. All three papers—Le Peuple (1848, 
Nov. 23—1849, Apr.), La Voix du Peuple Tons Oct.—1850, 
May), Le Peuple de 1850 (June 15—Oct. 13)— were in turn 
suppressed as anarchic and obnoxious. During their 
continuance, he was repeatedly subjected to fines, which 
were defrayed for him by popular subscription. 

In 1849, Jan. he attempted a reduction of his theories 
to practice by institution of a Banque du peuple. This 
project, which had for its object la suppression du capital, 
speedily experienced at the hands of ‘ capital’ the fate 
it had intended to inflict. The bank was closed by 
authority, and its originator fled to Geneva, to escape 
threatened imprisonment. In June, however, he 
returned, and his next three years were passed in the 
prison of St. Pelagie. While shut up there, he married. 
During his imprisonment, he gave to the world the 
works Confessions d'un Révolutionaire (1849), Actes de la 
Révolution (1849), Gratuité du Credit (1850), and La Révo- 
lution Sociale démontrée par le Coup d' État (1852); the last 
of which is remarkable, in the light of subsequent 
events, for the clearness with which it states the alter- 
native l'anarchie ou le Césarisme, as pressed on Louis 
Napoleon, then president. 1852, June, he was set at 
liberty ; and quitting Paris, no longer & desirable abode 
for such unquiet spirits, went to Belgium, where he con- 
tinued to publish on his favorite subjects of specula- 
tion. He died in obscurity at Paris. 

Monstrous as are the social theories with which, in 
the history of his time, the name of P. remains eon- 
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nected, his power asa writer is not to be denied. In 
personal character P. was singularly pure, and he fiercely 
opposed those socialist leaders of France whose sys- 
tems involved immorality. In private life he was 
affectionate and kindly. It may be questioned how far 
he was at any time the dupe of his own paradoxes, or 
blind to the utter insufficiency of the premises from 
which, with a show of scientific rigor, he evolved his 
portentous results. It is related that in the negotiation 
of his marriage, he was very sharply solicitous as to the 
disposal of certain property possessed by the lady; and 
that on her notary venturing some surprised allusion to 
the famous La Propriété, c'est le Vol, the philosopher 
gravely replied: * Be pleased, my dear sir, on such an 
occasion as the present, to be, if possible, a little seri- 
ous." 


PROUSTITE, n. prd-i’stit [after Proust, a French 
chemist]: an ore of silver, consisting of the sulphide of 
that metal and arsenic. 


PROUT, prowt, SAMUEL: English painter in water- 
colors: 1783, Sep. 17—1852, Feb. 10; b. Plymouth. He 
evinced strong love fornature at an early age, and his 
drawings for Britton's Beauties of England and Walea 
attracted so much notice in London, that he was induced 
to make his residence in that city. He was about 35 
years of age when he casually found his true sphere.: in 
1818, journeying for health, he went to Rouen by Havre; 
and the picturesque street-architecture and fine Gothic 
remains there made so strong an impression on his 
mind, that afterward his principal works were those 
in which architecture was prominent; and from time to 
time he made excursions, ransacking the nooks of 
France, Germany, the Netherlands, and Italy, for pict- 
uresque architectural remains. Even in P.’s numerous 
elementary drawing-books, talent and. feeling for art 
are conspicuous. His water-color drawings are charac- 
terized by decision in handling, great breadth, and clear 
and pleasing coloring ; good specimens are highly valued. 
See Ruskin's Memoir of P. in Art Journal (1852) ; and his 
Notes on the Loan Collection of Drawings by Prout and 
Wm. Hunt (1879-80). 


PROVE, v. próv [AS. prófian, to try : Ger. proben; F. 
prouver ; It. provare to prove—from L. probaré, to try, 
to test]: to ascertain by trial or comparison; to subject 
to trial or test; to verify; to demonstrate; to gain 
knowledge by experience; to deposit and register for 
probate, as a will; to be found by experience; to turn 
out; to be ascertained by the event; in OE., to succeed. 
PRov/iNG, imp. PROVED, pp. próvd: ADJ. found by 
experience. PROVEN, pp. próvn, in Scotch law, proved, 
as in the verdict of aequittal not proven, which does not 
express the opinion of the jury that the accused is inno- 
cent, but only that on the evidence they cannot find him 
guilty. PROVER, n. prév’ér, one who proves; one who 
tests by sample or average to ascertain the value of the 
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whole.  PROYV/ABLE, a. -á-bl, that may be verified or 
proved. PROV/ABLY, ad. -bli.—Syn. of ‘prove’: to 
verify; demonstrate; show; justify; argue; try; test; 
confirm; establish; evince; manifest; experience; en- 
dure, 

PROVEDITOR, n. pró-véd'i-tér, or PROVEDORE, n. 
prové-dor [It. provveditore, a purveyer or provider— 
from provvedere, to provide: L. providéd, I provide—from 
pro, before; vidéo, I see]: one employed to procure sup- 
plies for the army; in Italy, an officer who superintends 
matters of policy; in Amer., an officer engaged in treat- 
ies with the Indians, etc. 

PROVEN: see under PROVE. 

PROVENÇAL, a. pró-váng'8ül, PROVENCIAL, pró-vén - 
shal [F. Provencal—from L. provin'ciá, a province]: of 
or from Provence. PROVENCAL LANGUAGE AND LITER- 
ATURE (see RoMANIO LANGUAGE: TROUBADOUR), PRO- 
VENCE, a. próv-ángs', of or from Provence in France, as a 
Provence rose. 


PROVENCE, pró-vóngss': formerly a maritime prov- 
ince of France, in the extreme s.e. of the country, was 
bounded on the s. by the Mediterranean, and comprised 
the modern depts. of Bouches du Rhone, Var, Basses- 
Alpes, and the e. part of Vaucluse. It included a por- 
tion of the territory belonging to the Roman province of 
Gaul generally called simply Provincia (‘the Province y 
whence it derived its name. 


PROVENCE-OIL, n. prév’éns-oyl : olive oil obtained by 
cold pressure from the ripe fruits immediately after 
gathering. 

PROVENDER, n. próvén-dér [F. provende : It. pro- 
fenda ; Dut. provende, provisions—from mid. L. præ- 
benda, a daily allowance of provisions] : dry food for 
beasts, as hay, corn, etc. ; provisions. 

PROVENTRICULUS, n. próv'én-trik'ü-lüs [L. pro, in 
front of; ventricálus, the stomach—from venter, the 
belly]: the cardiac portion of the stomach of birds. 


PROVERB—PROVERBS. 

PROVERB, n. próv'érb [F. proverbe—trom L. prover’- 
btm, an old saying—from pro, for; verbum, a word: It. 
proverbio] : short pithy sentence conveying some useful 
lesson of prudence or morality ; a wise or shrewd saying, 
enforced by association and experience; a maxim; an 
adage; quaintly defined by Howell as ‘sense, shortness, 
and salt’; a by-word of reproval or contempt; in Scrip., 
an enigmatical sentence or maxim (see PROVERBS): V. in 
OE., to provide with a proverb; to mention in a proverb; 
to utter proverbs. PROV'ERBING, imp. PROV’ERBED, pp. 
-érbd. PROVERBS, book in the Old Test. Scrip. containing 
wise maxims and practical truths suitable for the conduct 
of all classes of men (see PROVERBS, BOOK OF). PRo- 
VERBIAL, a. pré-vér'bi-al [F.—L.]: used or current as a 
proverb; mentioned in a proverb; pert. to or resem- 
bling a proverb. PROVER’BIALLY, ad. -li. PROVER’BIAL- 
ISM, n. -tzm, a proverbial phrase. PROVER’BIALIST, n. 
st, one who speaks, or writes, or collects proverbs.— 
Syn. of ‘proverb’: by-word; saying; saw; adage; aph- 
orism; apothegm; axiom; maxim; truism; principle. . 

PROVERBS, próv'érbz: pithy, practical, popular, often 
homely, sayings, expressive of certain more or less 
general convictions. The definitions of the proverb are 
almost as numerous as its own varieties of form. Aris- 
totle speaks of them as ‘remnants, which, on account 
of their shortness and correctness, have been saved out 
of the wreck and ruins of ancient philosophy.’ Agricola 
considers them ‘ short sentences, into which, as in rules, 
the ancients have compressed’ life. Erasmus holds 
them to be ‘ well-known and well-used dicta, framed in 
a somewhat out-of-the-way form or fashion.’ Cervantes 
explains them as ‘short sentences drawn from long ex- 
perience.’ Johnson talks of them as ‘short sentences 
frequently repeated by the people.’ Less definitions of, 
than general opinions on the P., are sayings like that of 
Howell, that ‘sense, shortness, and salt’ form their 
component parts. They are ‘the genius, wit, and spirit 
of a nation,’ according to Bacon; ‘ The wisdom of many, 
and the wit of one,’ according to Earl Russell. In them, 
it has been said, is an inexhaustible source of precious 
documents in regard to the interior history, the man- 
ners, the opinions, the beliefs, the customs of the people; 
and their use has been strikingly pointed out by George 
Herbert, who entitled his collection of P. Jacula Pruden- 
tium (Darts or Javelins of the Wise), a term derived 
probably from Plato’s Protagoras. 

Yet there have, on the other hand, not been wanting 
those who, like Lord Chesterfield, have deprecated their 
use in polite society, on account of their occasional vul- 
garity, and recommended stilted sentences à la Laroche- 
foucauld instead. Of these solitary voices, however, no 
more notice was ever taken than they deserve. From 
the earliest historical times, P. have been household 
words, not merely among the people at large, but among .. 
the greatest and wisestof men. The prodigious amount -. 
of sound wisdom and good common sense that they. 
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ċontain, the spirit of justice aud kindliness that they 
bfeathe, their prudential rules for every stage and rank, 
their poetry, bold imagery and passion, their wit and 
satire, and a thousand other qualities, have, by universal 
eonsent, made them the most favorite mode of impart- 
ing hints, counsels, and warnings. 

Being emphatieally sayings originated within or com- 
monly adopted by the people, and handed down, in most 
cases, from remoteet antiquity, the question as to their 
origin and age is exceedingly difficult. Some of their 
sources have been pointed out in the responses of oracles, 
in the allegorical symbols of Pythagoras, in the verses 
of the ancient poets, in mythological tales, in historical 
events to which they allude. That they existed to a 
great extent before the times of which written records 
have reached us, is clear from the number of them which 
lie imbedded—a kind of well-known quotations—in these 
records themselves; and what tends to increase the 
difficulty of assigning them within a certain country or 
age, is the fact that the same P. are found among many 
nations and at all ages. From the East they were 
mostly imported into Hellas, thence to Rome, and 
thence they were scattered all over Europe, and partly 
brought back again, slightly altered, tothe East. Even 
certain Jewish P. quoted by Christ and the apostles, 
which hitherto did not seem to offer any analogy in 
other languages, might be traced back to India, where 
they had existed for many centuries before they found 
their way into the popular speech of Palestine and Baby- 
lonia, and thence into the Talmud. The names of the 
authors of P. are usually lost; when known it is gener- 
ally some memorable event in a celebrated man’s life 
which is remembered in close connection with a certain 
striking sentence then uttered by him. In other cases 
the country of their origin may be pointed out.by their 
‘reference to its scenery or its history; and even the 
special period which gave them birth may be recognized 
by some trace of its character, manners, fashions, and oc- 
eupations. ‘What is nearest and dearest to the heart of 
a nation, the aspect under which they contemplate life, 
now honor and dishonor are distributed among them, 
what is of good or of evil report in their eyes,' as a 
recent writer has it, will surely be apparent in their 
national proverbs. Thus, e.g., the Greek proverbs may 
be designated as fraught with a thorough knowledge of 
their own mythology, poetry, and history, bearing testi- 
mony to the high intellectual training of large classes. 
The Roman P.—fewer in number, as far as they are the 
genuine growth of their own soil—have much less poetry, 
and are deficient in the refinement and delicacy indi- 
.genous to Hellas. On the other hand, the character of 
the people comes well out in the constantly reiterated 
lessons of frugality, patience, perseverance, independ- 
.ence, which the P. inculcate; the practical hints as to 
marriage, education; and the various pursuits of that 
-busy, vigorous, energetic nation—and among which agri- 
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culture was prominent. Of the P. now in use among 
European nations—estimated about 20,000—the Span- 
iards are supposed to have a very large, if not the largest 
proportion. They may be recognized by a certain gran- 
dezza, a stateliness and thoughtfulness, blended though 
they be with humor and irony; and by the spirit of 
chivalry, honor, and freedom with which they are filled, 
The Italian P., which come next as to quantity, are, to 
a certain extent, replete with a certain shrewdness and 
selfishness; and while fraught with unbridled passion, 
teach doctrines of cynicism and general distrust; yet, 
on the other hand, there are many of the noblest stamp, 
of delicate refinement of beauty, of subtle wisdom, 
teaching honor and honesty, plain-dealing and upright- 
ness. Inthe same way, the French, the German, the 
English, as well as the Chinese and the Hindus, and 
every nation under the sun, impart a certain distinctive 
type and stamp to their homely sayings, which tells a 
distinct tale respecting their own inner life and national 
peculiarities. Of the Scotch proverbs, of which Kelly 
collected 3,000, it has been said that there is a shrewd- 
ness, though deficient in delicacy, about them; that 
they are ‘idiomatic, facetious, and strike home.’ 

The P. are frequently used for ethical purposes in 
Scripture, which contains an entire book of them, as, 
cribed, for the greater part, to the Wise King himself; 
in the Midrash and Talmud, which contains, likewise, a 
whole collection of pithy sayings of the ‘ Fathers,’ or 
Mishnan teachers, and out of which several later collec- 
tions have been compiled; in the patristic and later 
theological writers, who, like Luther, drew very largely 
on these popular treasures. 

Erasmus lays claim to be the first modern colleetor 
of P., though Polydore Vergil, not without some truth, 
accuses him of plagiarism. His Adagia (Par. 1600) 
aroused the learned in Europe with desire to collect and 
to publish P., of their own countries. F. Nunez and the 
Marquis of Santellana edited Spanish Refranos ; Florio, 
an Italian, Giardino di Ricreatione (1591); which was fol- 
lowed by the Italian collections of Angelus Monozini an 
Julius Varini. Ondin published French P., as Curiosités 
Francoises. The first real German (Nether-Saxon): col- 
lection is due to Johann Agricola, whose Gemeine Sprik- 
woerde appeared 1528. In England—Camden, Herbert, 
Howell, Fuller, Ray, Kelly, Bohn, and others; in Ger- 
many—Weber, Sailer, Nopitzsch, etc., have issued 
national collections. Freytag and Burkhardt published 
Arabic Proverbs ; Dukes, a small collection of Neo-Hebrew 
P., ete. Thus, it may easily be seen, thereis no lack 
of material; yet very little has been done toward investi» 
gation and elucidation of numereus points of interest 

with this subject.  Disraeli's Curiosities of 

contains a valuable essay on the ‘ Philosophy of 

verbs,’ from which (as also from Eiselein'$ Sprich- 
würter und Sinnreden, 1840) Abp. "french üerived much 
information for his excellent little book, Os the Lessons 
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in Proverbs. Freytag's introduction to his collection of 
Arabic' Proverbs, and that of Le Roux de Lincy to his 
French collection, make honorable exceptions to the 
general run of vapid prefaces to most modern collections. 


PROV’ERBS, THE Book oF (Heb. Mishle; LXX. Paroi- 
mia Salomontos ; Vulg. Proverbia): canonical book of the 
Old Test., containing an anthology of gnomes and sen- 
tences, the fruit of reflections on the Mosaic law and on 
the divine guidance of the people of the Israelites. It 
is called also the * Book of Wisdom,’ inasmuch as it 
embraces the doctrines of the old covenant crystallized 
into religious maxims of thought, will, andaction. Prac- 
tical piety is enjoined under the name of ‘ Life or Wis- 
dom ;’ while ‘ Death,’ or‘ Folly’ represents sin throughout. 
The form of these proverbs is manifold—similes, enig- 
mas, theses, and antitheses, wise sayings, gnomes, com- 
parisons, etc., vary constantly. The bookis divided into 
three sections, to which the two last chapters form an 
` appendix. The first section (i.—ix) contains a description 
and a recommendation of Wisdom as the highest good 
obtainable, and is further subdivided into three portions. 
The second (x.—xxiv. 34) is equally in three portions, in 
the first of which the sentences are very loosely strung 
together; while, in the second, they are joined into more 
continuous utterances, sometimes running through sev- 
eral verses; and the third, which has the inscription: 
* These, too, are of the wise men,’ contains, again, some 
single sentences, principally in the form of command- 
ments and prohibitions. The third section (xxv.—xxix.) 
is inscribed : * These are also proverbs of Solomon, which 
the men of Hezekiah king of Judah copied out,’ and is 
somewhat different from the former by the more pre- 
dominant form of theses and antitheses, catch-words by 
which an association of ideas is produced, and similes. 
The first chapter appended (xxx.) contains the proverbs 
of Agur, which, in very artificial garb, teach the true 
wisdom and its practice in life; the second (xxxi.), 
inscribed: ‘ Words of King Lemuel, the prophecy that his 
mother taught him,’ contains from verses 1-9 wise 
maxims for a king anent chastity and temperance, and 
from 10:31; the praise and properties of a good wife, in 
the form of an alphabetical song.—Tradition has ascribed 
the authorship of this book to Solomon, ‘ the wisest of 
men ;’ but though neither the language, nor the structitre, 
nor—as has principally been urged—the contents, are of 
a nature to convince us of the necessity of assuming 
various authors and various epochs, there is no doubt, 
a strong: presumption in favor of the hypothesis of 
variety. : Who the Agur was that is mentioned. as the 
author of the last chapter but one, is not easily con- 
jectured.. Equally unsatisfactory are the results of 
the speculations about the reputed author of the last 
ehapter, Lemuel, by some supposed to be the brother of 
Agur. Probably it is nothing more than a symbolical 
pame. The last section (xxxi. 10-31)—an alphabetical 
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acrostic—probably belongs to B. c. 7th c., and by its 
language and form does not appear to have come from 
the author of the preceding part of the chapter. The 
nucleus of the book is formed by the second section. 
(x.—xxii. 16), to which the first (i.—ix.) was added as 
introduction, and the third as conclusion. Whether that 
first anthology (from the 3,000 proverbs of Solomon men- 
tioned I Kings, iv. 32) was collected and redacted (into 
section two) during Solomon’s lifetime, is very doubt- 
ful; so much, however, is certain, that the learned men 
at the time of Hezekiah undertook their additional eol- 
lection with a view to à then already-existing portion. 
Jerome, misled by I Kings, iv. 32, erroneously states our 
Book of Proverbs to contain the 3,000 proverbs there 
ascribed to Solomon. The eanonicity of the book is 
matter of eontroversy in the Talmud; there seems to 
have been at one time an objection to receive it among 
the number of saered books, on account of certain con- 
tradictions in it; this objection, however, was overruled, 
and it occurs in the order of the Hagiographa (Kethubim) 
of the Masoretic Code, generally between Job and Eccle- 
siastes. The order followed in the Authorized Version 
had been adopted as early as the time of Jerome.—Prin- 
cipal writers on P. are Ewald, Bertheau, Hitzig, Elster, 
Rosenmüller, Hirzel, Umbreit, M. Stuart, and Dr. Noyes. 

PROVIDE, v. pró-vid' [L. providéré, to provide; pro- 
videns, foreseeing, provident—from pro, before; vidéo, 
I see: It. provvedere, to furnish with]: to collect or get 
ready for future use; to prepare; to make a previous 
conditional stipulation; to take measures to counteract 
or escape an evil. PROvID'ING, imp. PROVID’ED, pp. 
PROVID’ER, n. -ér, one who provides. PROVIDENCE, n. 
próvi-déns [F. providence—from L. providen’tid, fore- 
sight, providence]: foresight; timely care or prepara- 
tion; the care and. superintendence of God over His 
creatures and all things; a name applied to God; in 
OE., prudence; frugality. PROVIDENT, a. -dénl, careful 
in preparing for future wants; frugal; economical. 
PROY'IDENTLY, ad. -f, with wise precaution. PROV’IDEN’- 
TIAL, a. -dén-shál, that may be referred to God's super- 
intendence or direction; effected by the providence of 
God. PRovIDEN’TIALLY, ad. -li, in a providential 
manner. To PROVIDE AGAINST, to take measures for 
counteracting or escaping any ill. To PROVIDE FoR, to 
take care of beforehand. PROVIDED THAT, conj. on con- 
dition; upon these terms; this stipulation being made. 
—Syn. of “provide ': to furnish ; supply; stipulate ; fore- 
see; procure; get; collect; afford; of * provident’: cau- 
tious; careful ; prudent ; frugal ; economical ; forecasting. 


PROVIDENCE. 


PROVIDENCE, prór i-déna : city, port of entry, cap. 
of P. co., and one of the caps. of R. I.; on P. river, an 
arm of Narragansett Bay, at head of navigation, and on 
the Old Colony, the New York and New England, the 
P. and Springfield, and the New York P. and Boston 
railroads; 30 m. n. by w. of Newport by rail and boat, 
35 m. n. of the Atlantie Ocean, 44 m. s. w. of Boston, 
169 m. n.e. of New York; 19 sq. m. The city nearly sur- 
rounds a small body of water known as the Cove; is 
divided into three parts, East Side, West Side, and 
Tenth Ward, by the Providence, Woonasquatucket, and 
Moshassuck rivers; and has the Seekonk river for its e. 
boundary. Excepting the Union railroad depot on the 
8.8.e., the elliptical Cove is surrounded by a handsome 
park. The surface of P. is very irregular, rising from a 
plain on the w. to a height of 204 ft. above high water 
on the e., and having & number of pretty hills and val- 
leys in the Tenth Ward. Costly residences adorn the 
high ground of the West Side, the hill slopes and 
summits of the East Side, and both sides of Providence 
river; while the prineipal business houses are in the 
West Side, on Westminster, Weybosset, and neighbor- 
ing streets. The harbor is commodious and affords 
safe anchorage when reached. The entrance to Narra- 
gansett Bay is divided into two channels by Conanicut 
Island, and from Point Judith and Brenton’s Point to P. 
the shore lines are irregular, and the bay is full of islands, 
making navigation without a pilot dangerous. The bay 
is defended by an earthwork on Dutch Island and by 
Fort Adams, a large granite structure that cost the 
federal govt. $2,500,000, but would be useless in modern 
warfare. The city is lighted with gas and electricity; 
has costly water and sewage systems; and contains 14 
lines of street railroads. In 1890 the net public debt 
was $8,035,827; real property valuation assessed $104,- 
684,440; personal $35,932,620; and tax-rate $1.50 per 
. $100. There were 26 national banks (cap. $15,521,800) ; 
5 state banks (cap. $991,675); 6 savings banks (assets of 
these reporting $1,147,245); 4 trust, loan, and deposit 
companies (eap. $1,777,000); 8 private banks; and 20 fire 
insurance companies (cap. of 4 reported $1,100,000), 
with gross assets $7,929,356 and liabilities excepting 
cap., scrip, and net surplus, $2,421,936. 

P. contains many relics of historical interest. On the 
bank of the Seekonk river is ‘What Cheer Rock,’ where 
Roger Williams, after his banishment from  Mass., 
made his first landing and was cordially received by 
the Indians. Among the old buildings are the Friends' 
Meeting-house (erected 1727), State-house (1759), Univer- 
sity Hall (1770), old market now occupied by the Board 
of Trade (1773), and the First Bapt. Church (1775). The 
modern buildings of note include the U. S. govt. build- 
ing; City Hall (eost $1,050,000); Masonie Hall; Butler 
Exchange; Arcade; Public Library; Athengeum ; Rhode 
Island Historical Soc. ; Court-house; cluster of buildings 
of Brown Univ.; Rom. Cath. Cathedral; St. Stephen’ 
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All Saints, and St. John's Churches (Prot. Episc.); 
Union Congl. Church; First Universalist Church ; Opera 
House; Rhode Island Hospital; Narragansett (cost 
$1,000,000) and Dorrance hotels; Sayles Memorial Hall; 
Slater Hall: Butler Hospital for the Insane; Dexter 
Asylum for the Poor; State Reform School; Home for 
Aged Women; State Prison; and the Rom. Cath. Orphan 
Asylum. There are three public parks, Roger Williams's 
102 acres; Fields’ Point, 37 acres; and Cove. Among 
the attractions of the city are the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
monument in front of the City Hall, and the bronze eques- 
trian statue of Gen. Ambrose E. Burnside (q.v.), un- 
veiled 1887. "There are 86 churches. 

P. has large manufacturing interests. In 1880 there 
were 1,205 manufacturing establishments which em-* 
ployed $27,177,006 capital and 22,891 hands, paid $9,464,- 
110 wages, used $22,794,227 materials, and yielded $42,- 
597,512 products. The most important industries were 
the manufacture of foundry and machine shop products, 
capital $3,563,975, product $4,522,179; dyeing and finish- 
ing textiles, capital $2,925,000, product, $2,273,254; jewel» 
ry, capital $2,755,070, product $5,444,092; cotton goods, 
capital $2,453,854, product $2,250,273; woolen goods, 
capital $1,929,700, product $3,602,947 ; and worsted goods, 
eapital $1,250,000, product $3,537,000. Domestic com- 
merce is facilitated by the railroads, regular steamship 
lines to New York, Boston, and Baltimore, and numer- 
ous sailing vessels; and foreign trade shows a steady 
increase. During the fiscal year ending 1890, June 30, 
the imports of merchandise were $852,067; domestic 
exports $95,000. Of the imports $580,525 were dutiable; 
$271,542 non-dutiable; $256,407 imported direct from 
foreign countries; $595,660 imported through exterior 
ports without appraisement; $790,305 entered for imme- 
diate consumption; $61,762 for warehouse; $47,766 were 
brought in American steam vessels; $43,713 in American 
sailing vessels; $685,525 in foreign steam vessels; and 
$75,063 in foreign sailing vessels. The entrances at the 
custom-house were: 18 American vessels of 3,763 tons, 
79 foreign vessels of 10,842 tons—total vessels 97, ton- 
nage 14,605; and the clearances were: 6 American 
vessels of 1,228 tons, 65 foreign vessels of 8,343 tons— 
total vessels 71, tonnage 9,571. There were 102 vessels 
of 30,869.92 tons registered, enrolled, and licensed at 
the custom-house, of which 68 of 8,953.37 tons were 
sailing vessels, 32 of 21,227.40 tons steam vessels, and 2 
of 689.15 tons barges. 

In the school year 1887-8, P. had 23,054 children of 
school age, of whom 18,105 were enrolled in public day 
schools and 3,987 in private and parochial schools. 
There were 60 public school buildings and 372 teachers. 
The value of school property, grounds, buildings, furni- 
ture, ete., aggregated $352,187; the receipts were, state 
$29,440, city $220,774, co. and other taxes $18,058, tui- 
tion fees $4,163, all other sources $96,698—total $369,133 ; 
and the exoenditures were, permanent $91,288,teachers’ © 
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salaries $219,918, administration $4,700, incidentals 
$53,227—total $369,133. The institutions for secondary 
and advanced instruction were Brown Univ. (q.v.); 
Rhode Island State Normal School (opened 1852), 8 
teachers and 151 students; Rhode Island Normal! Train- 
ing School for Kindergartners,3 teachers and 12 studente ; 
School for Young Ladies, 10 teachers and 37 students; 
Berkeley School (Prot. Episc.) opened 1883, 4 teachers 
and 42 students ; English and Classical School (non-sect.), 
1864, 18 teachers and 199 students; La Salle Acad. (Rom. 
Cath.), opened 1871, 8 teachers and 275 students; Univer- 
sity Grammar School (Bapt.), opened 1764, 4 teachers and 
40 students; Friends’ New England Boarding School, 
opened 1784, 16 teachers and 206 students ; 2 commercial 
* colleges with 12 teachers and 395 students in day course 
and 114 in evening course; Rhode Island Hospital 
Training School for Nurses, opened 1882, 6 instructors, 
10 graduates in the year; and the Rhode Island State 
School for the Deaf, opened 1877, with 5 instructors and 
37 students, all in the articulation and lip-reading 
classes. Of the numerous libraries, the P. Atheneum 
opened 1836) had 46,346 vols.; P. Public (1878) 36,453; 

hode Island Historical Soc. (1822) 16,000; Rhode Island 
State Law (1844) 14,000; Franklin Lyceum (1831) 9,000; 
Rhode Island Medical Soc. (1879) 6,644 and 3,000 pam- 
phlets ; Y. M. C. A. (1855) 3,949 ; Union for Christian Work 
(1868) 3,437; Woonasquatucket (1875) 2,000; Bronson 
Lyceum (1858) 1,100; and Arnold's, Davis’s, and Greg- 
ory's circulating libraries with an aggregate of 13,922 
vols. -In 1890 there were 4 daily, 1 semi-weékly, 14 
weekly, 2 bi-weekly, 1 semi-monthly, and 5 monthly publi- 
cations. 

P. wassettled by Roger Williams (q.v.) 1636; organized 
& local govt. 1640; received a royal patent 1643; was 
incorporated as a town 1649; was partially burned and 
otherwise suffered in the King Philip Indian war 1675; 
began manufacturing cotton goods 1793 and woolen 
goods 1793 and woolen goods a few years afterward; and 
was chartered as a city 1832. Pop. (1870) 68,904; (1880) 
104,857 ; (1885) 117,607 ; (1890) 132,043. 

PROVINCE, n. próv-ins [F. province—from L. provin- 
cid, a territory beyond the borders of Italy acquired by 
the Romans: It. provincia]: a division of a kingdom of 
considerable extent. ECCLESIASTICAL PROVINCE, juris- 
dietion of an archbishop: this territorial division was 
adopted by the church from the state when the Roman 
empire became Christian under Constantine. In a prov- 
ince several dioceses are grouped under an abp., and 
it may comprise several states, a country, or more 
than one country; a district of a country, as distin- 
guished from the capital; the proper office or business 
of any one; a region or tract. PROVINCIAL, a. pró-vin'- 
shál [F.—L.]: relating to a province; local; not 
polished ; rude or improper, as the pronunciation of a 
word, or asa dialect; pert. to the jurisdiction of an 
` archbishop: N. a person living in the towns. and dis- 
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tricts outside the capital of a country, as distinguished 
from an inhabitant of the capital; in Rom. Cath. Chh., a 
monastic superior or governor: the Provincial of an Order 
is the superior of all the houses, and all the members of 
a monastic order, within any province. The office is 
generally held for a stated term of years, and in most 
orders the appointment to it rests with the General 
(q.v.). PROVIN'CIALLY, ad. -/í. PROVIN'CIALISM, n. -izm, 
a word, phrase, or mode of speech peculiar to a district 
of country—see Note under DIALECT. PROVIN'CIALIST, 
n. -ist, one who lives in 3 province, or who speaks with 
the peculiar dialect and accent of the district. THE 
PROVINCES, all the country outside the capital. 


PROV/IINCETOWN: town in Barnstable co., Mass.; 
on the extreme end of Cape Cod and the Old Colony rail- 
road, 55 m. by water and 120 m. by rail s.e. of Boston. 
It has one of the finest harbors in the United States, 
almost entirely landlocked, 3 by 5 m. in area, and on the 
inner side of the cape. The town has 14 public schools, 
6 religious societies, public library, 1 national bank, 
(cap. $200,000), 1 savings bank, 1 fire insurance company’ 
(cash cap. $50,000, assets $125,071, liabilities $39,301), and 
1 weekly newspaper. The industries of P. comprise 
mackerel, cod, and whale fisheries, and ship-building, 
for which there are 3 marinerailways. Historically, P. is 
noted as the place where the Pilgrim fathers first landed 
and made a temporary settlement, where they signed 
their compact of govt., where the first child of English 
parents was born in New England, and where Miles 
Standish started on his first campaign against the 
Indians. Pop. (1870) 3,865; (1880) 4,346; (1885) 4,480. 

PROVINS, pró-váng': old town of France, dept. of Seine- 
et-Marne, 59 m. e.s.e. of Paris, in a valley irrigated by two 
streams, the Dartein and the Voulzie, whose waters are 
employed to turn 50 or 60 corn-mills in the district. It 
is surrounded by ancient walls, flanked by ruined watch- 
towers, and is divided into the high and low towns. In 
the former, is an ancient tower built during the middle 
ages, but commonly called Tour de César. The vicinity 
was long famous for roses, still cultivated to consider- 
able extent. Pop. 8,000. 

PROVISION, n. pró-vizh'ün [F. provision, provision, 
victuals—from L. provis'íónem, foresight, providence— 
from pro, before; vidéo, I see: It. provvisione]: act of 
providing; care or measures taken beforehand; terms 
settled; eare taken; food; the thing or things pro- 
vided or collected: V. to supply with articles of food; 
to vietmal. PROVI’SIONING, imp. X PROVI'SIONED, pp. 
-üánd. PROVI'SIONS, n. plu. -ŭnz, articles of food; victuals; 
in eccles. hist., arbitrary interference by the pope in the 
right of private patronage: see PROVISOR. PROVISION 
in church law (see below). PROVI'SIONAL, a. -ün-dl, pro- 
vided merely for the occasion; temporary; selected or 
appointed in the meantime. PROVI'SIONALLY, ad. -li. 
PROVISIONAL REGISTRATION, a preliminary and condi- 
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tional registration of a new publie company at the proper 
government office.  PROVISION-DEALER, a grocer or 
shopkeeper who retails articles of food of daily use. 

PROVI'SION, in Chureh Law: bestowing an eeclesias- 
tical benefice. It involves two stages—designation of 
the person on whom it is bestowed; and the actual*col- 
lation (Lat. collatio) of the benefice, completed by his 
taking possession. Both these acts fall properly to the 
ecclesiastical authority; but by usage of very early date, 
the state and often individuals are admitted to a share 
inthe P. In the medieval church, the claim of the sov- 
ereign to the P. of vacant bishoprics was often the sub- 
ject of contention with the popes (see INVESTITURE) ; but 
universally the right of final and complete P. was 
admitted to belong to the pope. In later times, this 
claim has commonly been regulated by concordat. In 
most Rom. Cath. countries, the crown elects to bishop- 
rics, and the pope is bound to confirm the nominee of 
the crown, unless canonical cause of rejection appear. 
In the Russo-Greek Church, the candidates are presented 
by the Holy Synod, and the czar names the bp. from 
among them. In Prot. countries, the election to bene- 
fices and dignities in the Rom. Cath. Church is generally 
by the chapters; but in some of them, as in the Prussian 
kingdom and Holland, the crown has often exercised a 
veto. Inthe Church of England, the bp. is nominally 
elected by the chapter; but, in reality, the members of 
the chapter are permitted only to name the particular 
person whom the crown presents to them for election 
with the congé d'élire. In the Rom. Cath. Church in 
England and in Ireland, the parochial clergy, with the 
canons, recommend three candidates, one of whom is 
usually, though not necessarily, appointed by the pope. 
For conditions and usages of P. to parochial and other 
benefices, see INSTITUTION. The completing act of P. is 
the installing in possession: see INDUCTION of Clergy- 
men. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER, in British Governmental 
Procedure : order granted under general powers conferred 
by act of parliament, by a department of thegovt., by the 
secretary of state, or by some other authority, whereby 
certain things are authorized to be done, which could be 
accomplished otherwise only by an act of parliament, 
The order does not receive effect, however, until it has 
been confirmed by the legislature. Till that time, it is 
purely provisional; and even after it has been so con- 
firmed, and is in reality an independent aet, it keeps the 
same title. Provisional orders are very useful in faeilitat- 
ing the modification or extension of the provisions of 
general acts, to adapt them to the necessities of particular 
districts. They amount to a ready and inexpensive 
mode of obtaining local legislation. 


PROVISO—PROVOKE. 

PROVISO, n. pró-wzü [L. provisus, foreséen or ptd- 
vided for—from pro, before; vidéo, I see]: a conditional 
clause or stipulation in a deed or other iegal writing, 
beginning with ‘ provided that’; astipulation. PROVI- 
SORY, a. -2érz, making temporary provision ; conditional. 
PROVI'SORILY, ad. -2ér-i-h. PROVISORIUM, n. pró'vi- 
zor'i-im [L. provisor, a foreseer] : a special arrangement 
or stipulation, as, *a provisorium of six months.' 


PROVISOR, n. pré-vi’zér [see PROVISO]: in eccles., one 
appointed by the pope to a beneflce or church-living 
before the death of the incumbent, to the prejudice of 
the rightful patron; the steward or treasurer of a re- 
ligious house; in France, the principal of a college.—The 
Statute of Provisors, 25 Edward III. st. 6, had for its 
object to end the abuses which had arisen in the exer- 
eise of the papal prerogatives as to disposal of beneflces 
in England: see BISHOP: PATRONAGE: PROVISION, in 
Church Law. 


PROVOCATION, PROVOCATIVE: see under PRo- 
VOKE. 


PROVO CITY, pró'vó : city, cap. of Utah co., Utah; on 
the Provo river, and the Denver and Rio Grande and the 
Utah Central railroads; 48 m. s.s.e. of Salt Lake City. 
It is near the w. base of the Wahsatch Mountains and 
within three m. of Utah Lake. The region is very fer- 
tile, yields largely in wheat and grass, and is noted for 
its sheep ranches. The city contains several grist and 
saw mills, tanneries, woolen factories, 2 national banks 
(cap. $76,000), 1 savings bank (cap. $50,000), theatre, and 
i daily and 2 weekly newspapers. Pop. (1870) 2,384. 
(1880) 3,432; (1890) 5,153. $ 

PROVOKE, v. pró-vok [F. provoquer, to. provoke— 
from L. provocaré, to eall forth, to provoke—from pro, 
forth; voco, I call: It. provocare] : to call forth or bring 
into action; to excite or move to; to make angry; to 
irritate; to produce anger. PROVOK’ING, imp.: ADJ. 
causing irritation or inclination toquarrel. PROVOKED’, 
pp. -vokt’. PROVOK’INGLY, ad. -li, in such a manner as 
to raise anger. PROVOK’ER, n. -ér, one who provokes; in 
OE., a cause; & promoter. PROVOCATION, n. próv'ó-kà'- 
&hün [F.—L]: anything that excites to anger or resent- 
ment; the act of exciting anger. PROVOCATIVE, &. pró- 
vók'á-tiv, tending to awaken or excite; stimulating: N. 
& stimulant; anything which revives or excites appe- 
tite. PROVOC'ATIVENESS, n. -tiv-nés, the quality of being 
provocative or stimulating. PROVOKE'MENT, n. in QE., 
provoeation.—SxN. of ‘provoke’: to enrage; incense; 
excite; rouse; arouse; promote; cause; challenge; 
move; exasperate; stir up; awake; incite; anger. 


PROVOOST—PROVOST. 


PROVOOST, pró'/vóst, SAMUEL, D. D.: 1742, Feb. 24— 
1815, Sep. 6; b. New York: first Prot. Episc. bp. of New 
York. He graduated at King's (new Columbia) College 
1758; entered St. Peter's College, Cambridge, England, 
1761; was ordained priest in the Church of England 
1766; and became asst. minister of Trinity parish, New 
York, the same year. In 1774 he retired from his min- 
istry for political reasons—being in favor of the colonies 
in the struggle then beginning, whereas his parish sym- 
pathized with the crown—and engaged in literary work. 
He declined invitations to become a delegate in the pro- 
vincial congress, chaplain of the convention that framed 
the constitution of N. Y.. & rectorship in Charleston, 
1777, and the charge of King's Chapel, Boston, 1782. 
Two years afterward he was elected rector of Trinity 
Church, New York; 1785 chaplain of the continental 
congress; 1786 first Prot. Episc. ly of New York; and 
1789 chaplain ofthe U.S. senate. With Bp.-elect William 
White of Penn., he was consecrated in Lambeth Palace, 
London. In 1800 he resigned his rectorship and 1801 
his bishopric, but he was continued in the latter with 
the aid of a coadjutor till his death. 

PROVOST, n. prév’dst [AS. prdfost, a president: F. 
prévót: OF. provost, a provost—from L. propositus, a 
president, a chief—from pre, before; positus, placed; 
ponéré, to place]: the chief of a body or department, as 
the principal of a college (see Provost, in Church Law): 
in Scot., the chief magistrate of a city or town (corre- 
sponding to mayor): the chief magistrates of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and now of Aberdeen and Perth, are styled 
Lord Provost; the temporary prison in which military 
police confine prisoners till otherwise disposed of. 
PROV’OSTSHIP, n. the office of a provost. PROVOST, or 
PROVOST-MARSHAL, Often pronounced prd-vd’, in mil. or 
nav., an officer whose duties are, to prosecute crimes 
and offenses against military discipline, to punish of- 
fenders, to take charge of prisoners, and to superintend 
the execution of punishments. 

PROVOST, próv'óst, in Church Law: chief dignitary of 
a cathedral or collegiate church, whence the title has 
been transferred to heads of similar bodies, religious, 
literary, or administrative. Properly, however, the 
name is given to the highest dignitary in the metropoli- 
tan or diocesan chapter, and is often held conjointly 
with the archdeaconry. The P. is next in dignity after 
the abp. or bp., a position which is the right also of the 
P. of a collegiate chapter. The name is given also to 
the superiors of certain religious houses of minor rank, 
whose relation to more important houses is analogous 
to that of the priory to the abbey. It was given also 
to certain lay officials like the modern church-warden. 
In the Prot. Church in Germany, the name P. is some- 
times synonymous with that of dean or arch-priest; and 
occasionally, where several minor churches or chapels 
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are attached to one chief church, the minister of the 
latter is called ‘ provost.’ 

In England, the heads of several colleges in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and the head of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, are designated provost. The head of Eton Col- 
lege also is so called. 

PROVOST-MARSHAL, pr6év’ést már'shal: in general 
an officer of the army or navy appointed to superintend 

athe execution of martial law, carry out the sentence of 

a court-martial, have charge of persons arrested under 
martial law, and preserve order in localities placed 
under military control. His powers are similar to those 
of a chief of police in a city or a sheriff in a co. ; and in 
addition he has summary authority derived from the 
articles of war, the mutiny aets, or the regulations of 
the army and navy of his country, by which he can 
punish an offender, taken flagrante delicto, on the spot. 
See MARTIAL LAW. 

PROW, n. prow [F. proue; Sp. proa, the prow of & 
ship—from L. and Gr. prórá, the fore part of a ship]: 
the fore part of a ship—the hinder or opposite part being 
called the poop or stern; the beak or pointed part of a 
galley or a xebec. 

PROW, a. prow [F. preux; OF. pros, gallant: It. pro, 
brave (see also PROWESS)]: in QE., valiant. PROWEsT, 
superl. prow'ést, in OE., most valiant. 

PROWESS, n. prow’és [F. prouesse; It. prodezza, 
prowess, valor—from L. prodessé, to be of use, to do 
good; also referred to mid. L. prudens, brave]: valor or 
bravery, particularly in a soldier. 

PROWL, n. prowl [F. proie, prey; aller, to go—as if a 
supposed OF. term, proieler; also said to be connected 
with prog, which see]: à ramble in a stealthy manner, 
as one seeking prey or plunder: V. to rove or wander 
stealthily, as one seeking prey or plunder; in OE.,to 
prey, to plunder. PRowr'ING, imp.: ADJ. roving in a 
stealthy manner, as for prey. PROWLED, pp. prowld. 
PROWY/ER, n. -ér, one who prowls. PROWL’INGLY, ad. -li. 

PROXIMAL, a. préks%-mdl [L. proximus, next]: to- 
ward or nearest ;. the part of a limb nearest to the trunk, 
or the part of a fixed organism nearest to its point of 
attachment; the opposite of distal. 

PROXIMATE, a. próks'i-màt [L. proxim'itas, nearness 
—from proximus, nearest]: nearest; closest; immedi- 
ate. PROX’IMATELY, ad. -ň. PROXIMITY, n. proks-im’-ti, 
state of being next; immediate nearness. PROXIMATE 
CAUSE, that which immediately precedes and produces 
the effect; opposed to remote or mediate. PROXIMATE 
PRINCIPLES, in chem., distinct compounds which exist 
ready formed in animals, as albumen, fat, etc., and in 
vegetables, as sugar, starch, etc.; in analysis, bodies 
themselves complex into which a more complex body 
ean be split up.—Syn. of ‘proximate’: nearest; next; 
closest ; direct ; immediate, 


PROXIMO—PRUD’HOMME, 
PROXIMO: see under CURT. 2. 


PROXY, n. próks'í, PROXIES, n. plu. prdks%z [contrac- 
tion from procuracy—from L. procurütor, one who takes 
care of, a manager for another: Dut. prokuratie, an au- 
thority or warrant of attorney]: person who is substi- 
tuted to act for another: the agency of a substitute; 
the writing by which one person is authorized to vote 
for another: V. to vote or act by the agency of another. 
PROX’YING, imp. PROXIED, pp. próks'id. 

PRUDE, n. pród [F. prude, wise, discreet; prude, a 
prude: L. prudens, knowing, wise]: a name ironically 
given to a woman who sets up for preciseness of con- 
duct; a woman affecting great reserve, coyness, and 
excessive virtue. PRUDERY, n. pród'ér-Á, behavior or 
manners of a prude; excessive nicety in conduct. PRUD'- 
ISH, a. -íah, of or like a prude; very formal, precise, 
or reserved. PRUD'ISHLY, ad, -lí. 


PRUDENT, a pró'dént [F. prudent, prudent—from L. 
or prüden'tem, discreet, prudent: It. prudente] : 
eareful of the consequences of measures or actions ; cor- 
rect and decorous in manner; cautious; wary; judicious. 
PRU'DENTLY, ad. -l, discreetly; judiciously.  PRv'- 
DENCE, n. -déns [F.—L.]: the habit of acting with delib- 
eration and discretion; wisdom applied to practice; 
carefulness. PRUDEN’TIAL, a. -dén'shül, proceeding 
from or dictated by prudence.  PRUDEN'TIALLY, ad. 
-shal-l. PRUDEN’TIALS, n. -shálz, maxims of prudence 
or practical wisdom,—SyN. of ‘prudence’: discretion ; 
caution; circumspection; wisdom; foresight; provi- 
dence; considerateness ; judiciousness; judgment; fore- 
thought ;—of ‘prudent’: wise; cautious; politic; cir- 
cumspect; wary; provident; economical; discreet; con- 
siderate. 


PRUDENTIUS, pri-dén’shi-tis, AURELIUS CLEMENS: 
first of the early Christian verse-makers: b. Spain 348. 
Nothing is known regarding him except what he has 
himself told in a poetical autobiography prefixed to his 
works. From this we learn that he received a liberal 
education, was admitted to the Roman bar, practiced as 
a pleader, discharged the functions of civil and criminal 
judge, and was ultimately appointed to a high office 
at the imperial court. The year of his death is not 
known. In his youth, P. was fond of pleasure, and very 
dissipated; but as he grew old, he became very devout, 
and his writings (all in Latin verse) reflect the latter 
phase of his character. The most graphic and vigorous 
of these is Peristephanon Liber, 14 poems in various meter, 
in honor of certain saints who had suffered martyrdom. 

PRUD'HOMME, n. pród-óm' [F. prud'homme, a skillful 
person—from prude, grave, sober; homme, a man—from 
L. homo prüdens,& wise man]:a prudent or discreet 
man. 


PRUD'HOMMES—PRUNE. 


PRUD'HOMMENS', CouNciL or: municipal tribunal of 
reference and arbitration, composed of citizens, in the 
middle ages at Marseille, Lyon, and perhaps elsewhere 
in France, whose function was to decide disputes between 
masters and workmen. Similar tribunals, under the 
same name, were reintroduced by Napoleon I. 1806, and 
have been of great practical utilty. They now exist—or 
recently existed—in Lyon and Paris. The council in 
Lyon, pertaining to the silk-trade and trades immediately 
connected with it, consists of manufacturers, mercers, 
imaster-workmen, foremen, dyers, and common work- 
men elected among themselves. It is empowered to 
dispose finally of all differences between manufacturers 
and their workmen, or between master-workmen, com- 
panions, and apprentices, where thesum in dispute does 
not exceed 200 francs; and it may take cognizance, 
also of cases involving whatever amount, subject to an 
appeal to the Tribunal of Commerce or Tribunal of First 
Instance. Miscellaneous functions also belong to the 
council including the inspection of the workshops, in 
order to obtain information regarding the number of 
looms and of workmen, and to give opinion, when re- 
quired by the administrative authorities, on any question 
submitted to it. In 1844, a Council of Prud'hommes was 
established in Paris, pertaining to the metal trade, and all 
trades connected with it; and three others were insti- 
tuted in Paris 1847—one connected with the manufact- 
ure of tissues of all kinds, another with the manufact- 
ure of chemicals, and a third having jurisdiction in all 
other trades. 


PRUINOSE, a. prôň-nōz [L. priinésus, full of hoar- 
frost—from pritina, hoar-frost]: in bot., covered with 
glittering partieles, as if fine dew had been congealed 
upon it; like hoar-frost. 

PRUNE, v. prón [Icel. prjon ; Scot. preen or prin, a 
pin or knitting-needle—from the notion of arranging 
nicely with a pointed implement: Dut. priem, a pin or 
bodkin] : to dress or trim, as trees or shrubs, to improve 
their growth; to divest of anything superfluous. PRUN'- 
ING, imp.: N. the dressing of trees and shrubs by lop- 
ping off their superfluous branches. PRUNED, pp. prónd. 
PRUN’ER, n. -ér, he or that which prunes. PRUNING- 
HOOK, -KNIFE, Or -SHEARS, tools used for lopping or 
dressing plants or trees. 


PRUNE, n. pron [F. prune: It. prugna, a plum—from 
L. prinum, a plum : Gr. proumnon] : a dried plum. Prun- 
IFEROUS, a prón-ifér-üs [L. fero, I carry or produce] : 
plum-bearing.—A prune is a dried plum, used princi- 
pally for cooking. Large quantities are produced in 
France, Spain, Germany, and other countries of Europe, 
andinCalifornia. Special varieties of the plum are grown 
for the purpose. For the finer grades, the fruit is picked 
by hand, when free from dew or rain, and thinly spread 
in a dry and cool place where free circulation of air can 
be secured. When mellow, the plums are exposed to 


PRUNELLA—PRUNING. 


artificial heat, for about 24 hours, and are then allowed 
to cool. Alternate heating and cooling is continued till 
the fruit is perfectly dried. It is then packed into cases 
or jars for market. The common fruit is shaken from 
the trees and is hastily dried. The Brignolles P. of 
France is peeled before being dried, and the stone is 
removed before the fruit is offered forsale. In Cal. with 
the exception of a narrow tract near the coast, drying is 
done largely in the open air. The climate is remarkably 
favorable both to production, and to curing of the fruit. 
Where the air is too moist to admit of drying without 
artificial heat, large quantites of fruit are sent to the less 
humid regions of the interior to becured. The varieties 
of the plum best adapted to drying are readily grown 
in a considerable portion of the state; inthe valleys and 
foot-hills, as well as near the coast; but Santa Clara co. 
produces about two-thirds of the total yield. The Cal. 
P. is much superior to the average foreign product, which 
to a considerable extent it has supplanted in our markets, 
and it commands about twocents more perpound. The 
area given to P. culture is being rapidly increased, and 
sanguine growers predict that in afew years Cal. will not 
only supply the home market but will also send large 
quantities of this fruit to foreign lands. The product 
(1890) was about 18,000,000 Ibs. 


PRUNEL/LA, properly BRUNELLA: genus of plants of 
nat. order Labiate, having the upper lip of the calyx 
3-toothed, thelowerlip bifid; the upper lip of the corolla 
arched and nearly entire; the lower lip 3-lobed; and 
four filaments, each with two teeth at the extremity, of 
which one bears the anther. One species, P. vulgaris, 
popularly known as SELF-HEAL, is frequent throughout 
most parts of Europe, central Asia, N. America, and New 
Holland. Ithas oblong-ovate stalked leaves, and violet- 
blue flowers, or flesh-colored, rarely white, very densely 
whorled, forming an imbricated oblongspike. It was at 
one time in considerable repute as a febrifuge. It is 
mildly aromatic and slightly astringent. Several beauti- 
ful species of Brunella are cultivated for ornament. 


PRUNELLA, n. pró-néllá, or PRUNEL/LO, n. -lō 
[F. prunelle, cloth made of wool dyed, from its color 
resembling that of prunes]: a smooth, strong woolen 
Stuff, usually black. 


PRUNING: removal of branches from fruit or forest 
trees to secure greater production of fruit, improvement 
of the timber, or finer form. In pruning for ornamental 
purposes, taste must be consulted, but reference must be 
made also to the nature orhabit of the tree itself. Some 
trees will bear clipping into fantastic forms, which would 
be utterly destructive of others. Such forms, formerly 
esteemed as the finest ornaments of a pleasure-ground, 
or the neighborhood of a mansion, are rejected by the 
simpler taste of the presentday. Much may be done 
however, by removal of branches, to give finer form to 
ornamental trees; but in this, as in the P, of trees grown 
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for the sake of their timber, a great mistake is often 
made in allowing branches to grow to considerable size 
before they are cut off. It may be accepted as a general 
rule that the branches removed should be small in pro- 
portion to the whole bulk of the tree. 'The removal of 
twigs and small branches is attended by no bad effects, 
aud may be beneficial; butthe removal of large branches 
is injurious, and the leaving of stumps or snags aggra- 
vates the evil and frequently spoils the tree. But with 
forest trees, P. may be in great part avoided by taking 
eare to plunt at proper distances, and thinning out the 
plantations sufficiently in early periods of their growth. 
In this way, better timber is obtained, and & greater 
product from the land. Pines and firs scarcely ever 
require P., except in the removal of those lower branches 
which have actually begun to wither or decay. In other 
‘trees, it is important to watch for branches that would 
divide the trunk, and, by removing one, prevent the 
division, and thus cause the main stem to ascend higher 
before it forms a crown, but this must be done while the 
branches are still very young. Plantations should be 
examined with a view to P. at intervals of not more than 
a year, after they are three to six years old. 

Fruit trees, vines, and plants require P. to keep them 
in proper form and for production of a large quantity 
and fine quality of fruit. If too many branches are 
allowed to grow, the roots cannot obtain sufficient nour- 
ishment to maintain them and also produce fruit. P., 
diminishing the number of channels for the sap, pro- 
motes fruitfulness. Prevention of the growth of 
branches by pinching back the ends in summer secures 
the same result with much less injury to the tree, as no 
serious wounds are made and the proper balance between 
the top and root growth is more perfectly maintained. 
Except with the most hardy trees and vines P. should 
not be done in extremely cold weather. Wounds heal 
readily.in summer, but removal of branches at this 
time seriously checks the growth, and sometimes 
impairs the vitality, of the tree. Early spring is the 
most favorable time for extensive P., but pinching back 
must be done in the period of growth; and slight P. is 
then admissible. In P., reference must be had to the 
special characteristics and habits of growth of the tree 
or vine. The cherry requires but slight P., the peach 
and grape need much more thorough treatment, and the 
apple and pear are benefited by the removal of only a 
moderate quantity of wood. For more specific direc- 
tions concerning P. of different classes of fruit trees, 
vines, and plants, see their special titles. Among the 
instruments used in P. are various forms of knives, saws, 
and shears. They should be kept sharp, so as to make 
a smooth cut, but as far as possible pinching back the 
twigs and rubbing out superfluous buds should make 
their use unnecessary. 


PRUNUS—PRUSA. 

PRU'NUS: see PLUM. 

PRU'NUS VIRGINIA'NA : see CHOKE-CHERRY. 

PRURIENT, a pró'ri-ónt [L. pruriens or prurien'tem, 
itching or longing for; pruriré, to itch: It. prurire, to 
itch]: itching; uneasy with desire. PRU'RIENTLY, ad. 
-li. PRU’ RIENCE, n. -éna, or PRU’RIENCY, n. -én-&i, an 
itching; a longing desire or appetite for anything. 

PRURIGO, n. pró-rvgó [L. prurigo, an itching: It. 
prurijine]* an eruptive disease of the skin, accom- 
panied by much itching. PRURIG’INOUS, A. -rij'i-nüs, 
tending to prurigo; itching.— Prurigo is a non-con- 
tagious affection of the skin, in which intense itching is 
the prominent symptom. Sometimes the parts affected 
present no marked deviation from the normal type, but 
usually they are covered with papule, nearly of the same 
color as the skin. Hence P. has been placed among the 
papular diseases of the skin. William makes three 
varieties of this disorder—viz., P. mitis, P. formicans, and 
P, senilis. This affection seldom affects the whole sur- 
face; its favorite seats being the neck, the shoulders, 
the back, the outer surface of the limbs, the anus, ete. 
In P. formicans there is not only intense itching, but 
patients complain of a feeling like the creeping of ants 
(hence the specific name) or the stinging of insects, or 
as if hot needles were thrust into the skin. All forms 
of this disease are aggravated by exposure to the air, 
and by heat; and the sensationsare often so distressing 
after the patient has become warm in bed, as to prevent 
sleep for many hours. P. senilis, occurring, as its name 
implies, in old persons, is characterized by extreme 
severity and permanenee of itching, and by obstinacy 
under every kind of treatment. The varieties of this 
disorder may probably be often traced either to disease 
of the digestive system, or to lack of personal cleanli- 
ness; but in most cases their origin is obscure. 

In treatment of this disease, attention should be 
given to the diet. All stimulating condiments and 
drinks should be avoided, and only a plain, easily 
digested food allowed. Internal remedies are seldom of 
use except opium, which in severe cases is required in 
free or large doses, in order to procure rest. The local 
applications recommended are very numerous. Lotions 
of spirit, diluted vinegar, solution of acetate of ammonia, 
glycerine, prussic acid, etc., and ointments containing 
creasote, iodide of sulphur, aconitine, etc., have been 
advocated by various physicians of eminence. Unless, 
however, great attention is given to personal cleanliness, 
no remedy is likely to be of benefit. 


PRU'SA, or PRU‘SIAS: see BROUBSA. 


PRUSSIA. 


PRUSSIA, prüsh'ya or pró' shia (Ger. Preussen): 
kingdom embracing nearly the whole of northern Ger- 
many; bounded n. by the German Ocean, Jutland, and 
the Baltic; e. by Russia and Poland; s. by Austria, 
Saxony, Saxe-Altenburg, Saxe-Weimar, Gotha, and 
other small German states, Bavaria, Hesse-Darmstadt, 
and Alsace-Lorraine; w. by Belgium and the Nether- 
lands. P. owns, besides, the detached domains of Ho- 
henzollern (q.v.) and Jade or Jahde on the North Sea, 
which lie within the boundaries of other German states. 

Area and pop. (1880) of the 13 Prussian provinces: 





Sq. m. Pop. 1880 

1. East Prussia ................ 14,100 1,983,936 
2. West Prussia................ 10,016 1,406.898 
8. Brandenburg....... ........ 15,401 3,389,155 
4. Pomerania.. ....... ..... 11,628 1,540,034 
5 PONE scab casa daetes~ nates 11,177 1,708,397 
6. Silesia............ 15, 4,007,925 
Ko REDI "ne svsst ^ 2csstprza vy 9,743 2,312,007 
8. Schleswig-Holstein ......... 17,924 1,127,149 
9. Hanover ........... one 14,855 2,120,168 
10. Westphalia.......... ....... 7,199 2,048,442 
11. Hesse-Nassau... . ......... 6,021 1,554,376 
12, Rhenish Prussia ....... ... 10,413 4,074,000 
13. Hohenzollern..... ..... .... 441 67.624 
Total............ 134,376 27,279,111 


The duchy of Lauenburg, 452 sq..m., pop. (1875) 48,808, 
was incorporated with the province of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein 1876, July, and is included in the estimate above. 

The total pop. of P. (1819) was 10,981,934; (1858) 
17,739,913 ; (1867)—area increased from 107,757 English 
sq. m. to its present size—pop. 24,106,847; (1871, Dec.) 
24,689,252. The census 1890 showed the following cities 
and towns with more than 100,000 pop. each: Berlin 
1,574,485; Breslau 334,710 ; Cologne 282,537 ; Magdeburg 
200,071; Frankfurt-on-the-Main 179,850; Hanover 163,- 
100; Kónigsberg 161,149; Düsseldorf 145,738; Altona 
144,636; Elberfeld 125,830; Danzig 119,714; Barmen 
116,192; Stettin 116,000. 

Physical Character, etc.—The larger portion of P. is 
part of the great plain stretching from Holland to the 
Ural Mountains, and, except in the s. of Hanover and 
Silesia, is an almost unbroken level. The Sudetic 
Mountains, whose n. ranges, known as the Riesenge- 
birge (q.v.),lie between the Oder and the Elbe, divide 
P. from Bohemia; while the Thüringerwald intersects : 
the line dividing it from Saxony and some minor German 
states. The Harz Mountains (q.v.) of Hanover are now 
within Prussian territory. None of these ranges rise 
in their highest summits above 5,000 ft. In the e. the 
surface of the great plain of P. is marked by two dis- 
tinet tracts of more elevated land, one of which belongs 
to the elevation which, running generally parallel to the 
Baltie, may be traced from the mouth of the Elbe to the 
source of the Volga, and which in P. rises about 400 ft. 
above sea-level. This tract is diversified with numer- 
ous lakes, none more than 20 sq. m.in extent, but which 
altogether occupy more than 300 sq. m. The soil, 
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chiefly loose sand interspersed with a large number of 
erratic blocks of granite, is sterile, covered in many 
places with heaths and belts of stunted pines. On then. 
slope, terminating on the shores of the Baltic, are sev- 
eral fertile districts, especially along rivers which have 
been carefully embanked, as the Niemen and the Vistula. 
The s. elevation of the Prussian plain, between the Pol- 
ish mountains of Sandomir in the s.e., and the Elbe be- 
tween Magdeburg and Burg in the n.w., attains a heiglit 
of about 1,000 ft. near Breslau, on the Oder, where it is 
known as the Trebnitz Heights. Its general character 
is more fertile than the n. elevation; while the country 
between the two is nearly all extremely sterile. It in- 
cludes the sandy waste in which Berlin, the capital, is 
situated. S. of this tract, and in Silesia and Prussian 
Saxony, the country is fertile, including some of the 
most productive grain-growing districts of Prussia. 
Hanover has much the same character. Great marshes 
or peat-moors cover the n. and n.w. districts; but the 
valleys among the Harz Mountains in the s. are often 
fertile, and adapted for agriculture. The coasts are low, 
and require to be protected from the overflow of the sea 
by embankments and dikes. Schleswig-Holstein, the re- 
cently annexed territory n. of the Elbe, is in part sandy 
and heathy, like the plain of Hanover, but it has also 
numerous marshes. The great plain of northern P. is 
watered by five large rivers—the Weser, Elbe, Oder, 
Vistula, and Niemen; the numerous affluents of which, 
with many smaller streams, contribute largely to facili- 
ties of intercourse throughout the country, as many of 
them are navigable for vessels of several hundred tons. 

The w. and s.w. parts of P., comprising Rhenish Prus- 
sia, Westphalia, and Hesse-Nassau, are quite distinct 
in their physical character from the rest of Prussia. 
They are divided by the Rhine into two portions, each 
having an elevated and a low plain. On the w. bank of 
the river, the level land terminates in the n. extremity 
of the Vosges, or, as they are here called, the Hardt 
Mountains, and extends n. as far as Aix-la-Chapelle. 
This table-land is broken along the banks of the Moselle 
by ranges of the Hochwald and the Soonwald, whose 
highest summit, Walderbeskopf, rises about 2,700 ft. 
The plain n. of the Moselle, known as the Eifel and the 
. Hohe Veen, has a mean elevation of 1,600 ft., with a 
few higher hills. The level country between the Rhine 
und Maas, bordering the Eifel, isextremely fertile. On 
the e. side of the Rhine, the table-land, rising along the 
banks of that river and the Main, terminates in the 
ridge of the Taunus, whose highest summit, the Feld- 
berg, is above 2,800 ft. In thé n., the plain ends in the 
Westerwald between the Lahn and the Sieg, and in the 
Sauerland between the Sieg and the Ruhr. The Teuto- 
burgerwald and the Harz Mountains cut off this region 
from the sandy and heathy wastes of n. Prussia. The 
soil is generally poor in these districts, which, however, 
possess special sources of wealth in jron and coal mines, 
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But Hesse-Cassel, which forms part of the central pla- 
teau of Germany, is particularly fruitful, cereals of all 
kinds growing abundantly. 

The narrow valley of the Rhine is noted as one of the 
most picturesque and beautiful parts of Germany. The 
Rhine (q.v.) is navigable through its entire course in P., 
which it traverses from s. to n., receiving numerous 
other rivers—as the Lahn, Wied, Sieg, Wupper, Ruhr, 
Lippe, Berkel, and Vechte on the right; and on the left 
the Ahr and the Moselle, the latter navigable more than 
150 m. within the Prussian dominions. The Weser, the 
Elbe, the Oder, and the Vistula, as also the Spree and 
the Havel, affluents of the Elbe, are of high importance 
for inland navigation (see these titles). The great 
rivers of n. Germany are connected by an extensive 
system of canals, e.g., the Seckenburger, the Friedrichs- 
graben, the Finow, Bromberger, and Friedrich-Wilhelms, 
and the Plauensche. 

Climate, Products, etc.—The climate presents great 
differences in the e. and w. provinces—the eastern being 
exposed to heavy snow-storms in winter, and great 
drought in summer; and with mean annual temperature 
43°, have summer mean temperature 61°, and winter 26? 
F.; while the western, which have milder winters, and 
larger fall of rain, have mean annual temperature 
149?-5L-gummer 63°, and winter 35? F. 

Agrieulture and rearing of cattle are principal sources 
of employment and wealth of the rural population of 
the entire monarchy, and the state has hitherto directed 
unremitting attention to their furtherance and improve- 
ment; abrogating onerous land-taxes, advancing money 
to landowners, encouraging agricultural institutions, 
introdueing approved breeds of animals and improved 
farm instruments, ete. About one-half, or 12,000,000, 
of the people are engaged in agriculture as sole or chief 
occupation. Large estates, as a rule, are found only in 
the e. and least populated provinces of the monarchy. 
Asurvey 1858 showed 1,099,000 landowners, possessing 
each less than 5 morgen, or 3j acres. Wheat, rye, oats, 
barley, peas, millet, rape-seed, maize, linseed, tobacco, 
flax, hemp, hops, chicory, are extensively cultivated and 
exported. The finest grain districts are the Bórde, near 
Magdeburg, the low lands on the Wartha and Netze, 
and on the Plóne and Madüe lakes, n.e. Pomerania, the 
island of Rügen, the valleys of the Oder in Silesia, of 
the Saale, Moselle, Saar, and parts of Hesse-Nassau. 
The potato culture is extensive. Western P. is noted 
for excellent fruits and vegetables, and its provinces are 
pre-eminent for their wines—Nassau specially for its 
Rhine wines, Hochheimer, Johannisberg, Rüdesheimer, 
and Asmannshüuser. The forest lands, chiefly in East 
P., Posen, Upper Silesia, Westphalia, s. Hanover, and 
Hesse-Nassau, are of great value, and occupy 10,000,000 
English acres. The mineral products of P. include coal, , 
iron, lead, zinc, copper, cobalt, antimony, manganese, 
arsenic, sulphur, alum, nickel, black-lead, baryta, gyp- 
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sum, slate, lime, freestone, salt, amber, agate, jasper, 
onyx, etc. All metals, salt, precious stones, and amber 
belong to the crown. The latter substance is found al- 
most exclusively along the Prussian coast from Danzig 
to Memel, where it is fished, dredged for, or dug up near 
the shore. P. has more than 100 mineral springs, of 
which the most noted and efficient are the sulphur baths 
of Aix-la-Chapelle and Ems, the iron springs of Schwal- 
bach, Wilhelmsbad, Driburg, and the hot and saline 
baths of Reinerz, Landeck, Flinsberg, Freienwalde, 
Lauchstüdt, Wiesbaden, Schlangenbad, and Selters. 

East P. is noted for its royal studs, and the excellent 
breed of horses which it now raises, and of which large 
numbers are annually exported. Westphalia has special 
repute for excellence of its hams and pork, Pomerania 
for its smoked geese, and Brandenburg and Hanover for 
honey and wax. 

Fish of all sorts abound in the rivers and numerous 
lakes; seals are taken in the Baltic. The wooded dis- 
tricts abound in game of every kind; pheasants, par- 
tridges, and wild geese being often found in enormous 
quantities. Besides stags, fallow-deer, wild boars, 
foxes, otters, weasels, polecats, martens, badgers, hares, 
and rabbits, the lynx, bear, eagle, and beaver are occa- 
sionally seen. 

Manufactures, Commerce.—The principal manufactures 
are linens, for which certain districts of Silesia, Prussian 
Saxony, and Brandenburg have a European celebrity ; 
while of late years cotton manufacture by steam has 
been largely developed in rivalry with the older linens 
worked by hand-looms. . Besides these, there are nu- 
merous manufactories of silk, wool, mixed cotton and 
linen fabries ; including fine shawls and carpets in Bran- 
denburg, stockings and ribbons in the Rhenish prov- 
inces, where, as wellas in Westphaliaand Hesse-Nassau, 
the flax, hemp, and silk and cotton thread are mainly pre- 
pared forthe manufacturers. These districts, moreover, 
are foremost in preparation and manufacture of iron, 
steel (the steel and gun works of Krupp, at Essen, being 
world-famous), and other metallio wares, paper, leather, 
soap, oil, cigars, and tobacco, and for the number of 
distilleries and breweries; while Saxony and Silesia 
have the largest number of chicory, starch, beet-root, 
gunpowder, and glass works. Berlin and Elberfeld rank 
as the two most important centres of manufacture on 
the continent. The region of the Harz in Hanover is 
famous for mining industries. In 1878 there were al- 
together in P. 1,875 mines, producing coal, lignite, and 
iron, zinc, lead, and copper ores, to the value of $67,717,- 
101. In 1882 the total value of the minerals produced 
in the kingdom was $84,488,184 (of which nearly two- 
thirds came from the Rhineland and Westphalia); while 
the mineral product of the whole German empire was 
only $98,925,300. 

The commerce of P. is materially facilitated by her 
central European position and the network of river 
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and canal navigation which makes her territories the 
connecting medium between several of the great Euro- 
pean states, and which, with 12,000 m. of railway, 22,000 
m. of publie roads (all, or nearly all, formed since the 
time of Frederick the Great), and a sea-line of 700 m. on 
the Baltic and 200 on the German Ocean, gives her a 
free outlet to the rest of the world. The Prussian mer- 
eantile marine, 1884, numbered 2,747 vessels, of 453,272 
tons. The chief ports are Memel, Pillau, Kénigsberg, 
Danzig, Colberg, Swinemünde, Stettin, Wolgast, Stral- 
sund, Kiel, Flensborg, Altona, Harburg, Geestemiinde, 
Leer, and Emden. The principal commercial towns are 
Berlin, Kénigsberg, Breslau, Barmen, Elberfeld, Danzig, 
Stettin, Cologne, Magdeburg, Aix-la-Chapelle, and Frank- 
furt-on-the-Main. Annual fairs arestill held at Breslau, 
Magdeburg, and Frankfurt-on-the-Oder. 

The money, measures, and weights of P. are those in 
use throughout the German empire. In accordance 
with the law of 1872, the mark is the unit of reckoning, 
and has gradually displaced Thalers (q.v.) and silber- 
groschen. The Prussian or Berlin Bank, founded 1765, 
with numerous branches in the provinces, is the most 
important of the banks which possess.the right of issu- 
ing notes. 

Religion.—The dominant religion is Protestantism ; 
and since 1817, the Lutheran and Reformed churches 
have been united under the head of one common evan- 
gelical church. Everything connected with the ex- 
ternal administration of church matters is under control 
of the minister of public instruction and ecclesiastical 
affairs, but every religious community manages its own 
internal concerns; the Prot. churches acting in conjunc- 
tion with consistories or boards appointed by the govt., 
one of which exists in each province, under the direc- 
tion of the upper president, or provincial gov., and cler- 
ical supt.-generals, who in Posen and Pomerania bear 
the title of bishop; while the Rom. Cath. Church is di- 
rected by the two abps. of Posenand Gnesen, and Co- 
logne, under whom stand the four bishoprics of Kulm, 
Münster, Paderborn, and Treves. The two episcopal 
sees of Breslau and Ermeland are directly under the 
jurisdiction of the pope; while the dist. of Glatz, in Si- 
lesia, belongs to the archbishopric of Prague, and 
Katscher, in Upper Silesia, to that of Olmiitz. The 
census of 1885 showed the numbers of the religious 
bodies in P. as follows: Protestants 18,244,405; Rom. 
Catholics 9,621,763; other Christians 82,030; Jews 366,- 
575; and other religions 3,697. The Protestants were in 
the predominance in the new provinces annexed 1867. 
The higher Rom. Cath. clergy are paid by the state. 
In 1881, by the operation of the Falk laws, no less than 
two-thirds of the Prussian bishoprics were vacant. Re- 
cently endeavors have been made to bring to a concili- 
atory conclusion the Kulturkampf, the controversy be- 
tween church and state, which led to so abnormal a 
state of affairs. 
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Educatiou.—-Education is compulsory in P., and its 
management and direction are under the control of the 
state. In no country are better or ampler means sup- 
plied for diffusion of knowledge among all classes. P. 
has ten universities—Kénigsberg, Berlin, Greifswald, 
Breslau, Halle, Góttingen, Münster, Bonn, Kiel, and 
Marburg—which, 1882, numbered more than 1,000 pro- 
fessors and teachers, and 12,800 students. The Prus- 
sian schools are divided into 11 elasses—1. Elementary, 
village or town schools; 2. Bürgerachulen, or citizen 
schools; 3. Realschulen, in which arts, sciences, and 
languages are taught ; 4. Seminaries, for training ele- 
mentary schoolmasters ; 5. Gymnasien, high schools for 
classical education; 6. Industrial schools; 7. Schools of 
architecture; 8. Schools of mines; 9. Schools of agri- 
culture; 10. Veterinary schools; 11. Universities. 
1870-80 there were in P. 35,000 elementary schools, 
with 56,000 teachers and 4,000,000 pupils. The man- 
agement of the elementary national schools is in the 
hands of the local communities; but the state appoints 
the teachers, and in part pays their salaries, the re- 
mainder being supplied by the public. In addition to 
the libraries of the several universities, there is the 
Royal Library at Berlin, with 750,000 vols. and about 
15,000 MSS. Among the numerous scientific, artistic, 
and literary schools and societies of P., the following 
are some of the more distinguished: the Acad. of Arts, 
founded 1699; the Royal Museum of Arts; the Acad. of 
Sciences; the Nat. History, Geographical, and Polytech- 
nic Societies of Berlin; the Antiquarian Soc. of Stettin; 
the Breslau Nat. History and Historical Societies ; etc. 

Justice.—Formerly, the Code Napoléon was in force in 
the Rhenish provinces; and in Hither-Pomerania, the 
common German law; but in other parts of the king- 
dom, the Prussian code, compiled under Frederick the 
Great’s direction, was followed. A new penal code was 
promulgated 1850, by which all pre-existing seignioral, 
municipal, or ecclesiastical rights of decreeing punish- 
ments were unconditionally abrogated. A partial codi- 
fication was brought about 1862; and 1869 a code of com- 
mercial law valid for the N. German Confederation. 
Since the establishment of the empire, imperial law has 
precedence of that peculiar to the various states in a 
large number of subjects. A universal criminal code is 
now in force for the whole empire; and a common judi- 
cature bill for the empire at large was introduced 1879. 
Prussia has 16 Oberlandesgerichte or provincial courts, 
one or more in each province. Connected with that sit- 
ting at Berlin is the privy-council of justice, which has 
jurisdiction over the royal family and the princely houses 
of Hohenzollern. The supreme tribunal of the empire 
has been established, not at Berlin, but at Leipzig. 

Army, Navy, etc.—In 1881 the strength of the Prus- 
sian army on peace-footing, according to official returns, 
numbered 344,630, of whom 53,000 were cavalry, and 
40,000 artillery. On the war-footing, the numbers can 
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be raised to 900,000. The army consists of the regular 
troops and the Landwehr (q.v.), and in time of war an 
extra force can be called up under the title Landsturm. 
Every able-bodied male Prussian is liable to be called 
to serve between 20 and 36 years of age (see GERMANY). 
Mennonites (see ANABAPTISTS), clergymen of the Rom. 
Cath. and Evangelical churches, and indispensable sup- 
porters of families, are exempt. The time of active serv- 
ice is three years for some branches of the service, 
two years for others. In peace, the army lies distributed 
over 309 garrison towns and 29 fortresses, of which 
latter the following are fortified places of the first rank: 
Mainz, Coblenz (with Ehrenbreitstein), Cologne, Kó- 
nigsberg, Magdeburg, Spandau, and Posen. Great care 
is bestowed on the education and military training of 
officers and men; and besides numerous admirable acad- 
emies, there are several good schools of operative and 
veterinary surgery, etc., connected with the educational 
department of the army. The navy of the new German 
empire is the navy of Prussia: see GERMANY. 
Constitution, etc.—P. was an absolute monarchy till 
thecrisis of 1848, when the decided movement in favor 
of liberal views compelled the king to convoke a national 
assembly, and submit to the establishment of a consti- 
tutional form of government, which has been repeatedly 
modified. The national representative body consists of 
two bodies—1. An upper chamber (Herrenhaus, or 
‘house of lords’), which is now composed of the princes 
of the royal family who are of age, the chiefs of the 
mediatized princely houses, recognized by the Congress 
of Vienna and numbering 16 in P., the heads of the ter- 
ritorial nobility (about 50), life-peers chosen by the king 
from the elass of rich landowners, manufacturers, and 
'national celebrities,' a titled representative chogen by 
all landowners in each of the Prussian provinces, rep- 
resentatives of the universities, the burgomasters of all 
towns having more than 50,000 inhabitants, and an in- 
definite number of members appointed by the king for 
life or for a limited period; 2. A lower chamber;(Ab- 
geordnetenhaus, or *chamber of deputies"), of 432 mem- 
bers, 352 for the old kingdom, 80 for the provinces an- 
nexed in 1867. Every Prussian who has attained hig 
25th year, and who has a municipal vote, has also 
& parliamentary vote, but not & direct one. Out 
of every 250 Urwühler, or electors in the first instance, 
is chosen a Wahlmann, or direct elector: this is the 
man who, strictly speaking, votes for a member of 
parliament. Representatives are elected for three 
years. In addition to this general house of assem- 
bly, there are representative bodies for the provinces, 
communes, and circles, which debate and legislate on 
local matters within their several departments. The 
council of state is composed of 8 ministers, under whose 
ministries are numerous departments, embracing almost 
every conceivable sub-division of foreign policy or in- 
ternal legislation, since nothing can be done in P. in- 
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sependently of the state. By the modified constitution 
of 1850, all exclusive privileges arising from titles or 
station are abrogated, and perfect equality in the eye of 
the law fully recognized; liberty of the subject guaran- 
teed in regard to religious persuasion, the right to hold 
meetings unarmed within closed doors and to become 
members of societies, immunity from domiciliary visits, 
inviolability of letters, etc. The monarchy is hereditary 
in the male line. The sovereign and royal family must 
profess the evangelical confession of faith. The king, 
who is not responsible for the measures of his govt., 
and whose decrees require the countersignatures of his 
ministers, exercises the executive power, nominates and 
dismisses the ministry, summons and dissolves the 
chambers, orders the promulgation of the laws, is com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces, has the right of proclaim- 
ing peace and war, granting reprieves, etc. He bears 
the titles King of Prussia, Markgraf of Brandenburg, 
Sovereign-Duke of Silesia, Prince of Orange, Grand-Duke 
of Pomerania and the Lower Rhine, besides a host of 
lesser titles. The title‘ Emperor of Germany,’ by which 
he is now best known, is not, of course, a Prussian dig- 
nity. The arms of P. are composed of four central 
shields borne on the great shield of 48 fields, represent- 
ing the different territories incorporated in the Prussian 
monarchy. The black eagle on a field argent, sur- 
mounted by the open crown, is the special cognizance 
of P. proper. The national colors are black and white; 
the standard is white, bearing the Prussian crowned 
eagle and an iron cross in the right corner. The eldest 
son of the king bears the title Crown Prince. The ordi- 
nary royal residences are the palaces at Berlin, Pots- 
dam, and Charlottenburg. The royal domains were 
ceded to the state by Frederick-William III. 1820, on 
condition of a rental of 24 million thalers being paid 
first from them for the king and his family, which, how- 
ever, has been largely increased of late years, by a 
Krondotation (‘crown-allowance’). Among the numer- 
ous military orders are the following: the order of the 
Swan, founded 1443; and that of the Black Eagle, 
founded 1701, regarded as of the highest dignity. 

In 1885-6 the net receipts were 1,258,928,396 marks 
($305,919,596); just balanced by the expenditure. The 
total national debt bearing interest was 3,871,920,405 
marks ($940,876,657), besides 30,000,000 of floating debt, 
not bearing interest. 

Population, Races.—About seven-eighths of the people 
are Germans. Of the Slavonic tribes, the most numer- 
ous are Poles, 24 millions. In Brandenburg and Silesia 
are about 83,000 Wends ; in East P., more than 146,000 
Lithuanians; Western P. has rather more than 10,000 
Walloons, using the French language; intermixed in its 
generally German population, Silesia has 50,000 Czechs 
or Bohemians ; Schleswig-Holstein, 150,000 Danes—mak- 
ing in all about 3 milliois who do not use the German 
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language, or who use it only as secondary to their 
native tongues. 

Ranks, Classes.—Three distinct hereditary classes are 
recognized in P.—nobles, burghers, and peasants. To 
the first belong nearly 200,000 perscns, including the 
higher officials of the state, though that number does 
not comprise the various mediatized houses, of which 
16 are Prussian, and others belonging to different states, 
but connected with P. by still existing or former terri- 
torial possessions. The burgher class includes, in its 
higher branches, all public office-bearers, professional 
men, artists, and merchants; while the peasantry—to 
which belong all persons engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits—are divided into classes, depending on the num- 
ber of horses employed on the land, etc. 

History.—The lands bouilded by the Baltic, which now 
form part of P., were early occupied by Slavonie tribes, 
nearly allied to the Letts and Lithuanians. It is con- 
jectured that they were visited by Phoenician navigators 
B.C. 4th c.; but beyond the fact of their having come 
into temporary conflict with the Goths and other Teu- 
tonic hordes, prior to the great exodus of the latter 
from their northern homes, little is known of the people 
till the 10th c. after Christ, when they first appear in 
history under the name Borussi, or Prussians. In 997 
Bp. Adalbert of Prague suffered martyrdom at their 
hands, while endeavoring to convert the people to 
Christianity. Boleslas, Duke of Poland, succeeded, 
however, about 1018, in compelling them to submit to 
baptism and subjection. After many futile attempts on 
the part of the people to throw off the yoke of Christian- 
ity and foreign domination, they finally made a success- 
ful stand against Boleslas IV. of Poland 1161, and for a 
time maintained a rude and savage xind of independence, 
which the disturbed condition of Poland prevented its 
rulers from breaking down. The fear of losing their 
freedom if they adopted Christianity made the Prussians 
obstinately resist every effort for their conversion; 
and it was not till the middle of the 13th c., when the 
knights of the Teutonic order began their ‘famous’ 
crusade against them (see TEUTONIC KNIGHTS), that the 
Christian faith was established among them. The in- 
roads of the pagan Prussians on the territories of their 
Christian neighbors, and their advance into Pomerania, 
were the exciting causes of this important mouvement, 
The knights of tne order, when appealed to by Conrad, 
Duke of Masovia, to aid in the subjection of the heathen, 
gladly promised their services, on condition of being 
permitted to retain possession of the lands which they 
might conquer; and having entered the Prussian terri- 
tories in considerable numbers, they intrenched them- 
selves at Vogelsang and Nessau 1230, and at once entered 
on the conquest of Prussia. For half a century the bellig- 
erent brotherhood were engaged in war with the people—- 
winning lands and souls by hard fighting—until at length, 
1283, they found themselves undisputed masters of the 
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country, which they had both civilized and Christianized 
after a fashion—namely, by almost exterminating the 
pagan population. During this period of struggle, the 
knights founded the cities of Thorn, Kulm, Marienwer- 
der, Memel, and Kónigsberg, repeopled the country with 
German colonists, encouraged agriculture and trade, 
&nd laid the foundation of a well-ordered, prosperous 
state. The unhappy wars between the knights and the 
Poles and Lithuanians, together with the moral degen- 
eracy of the order, led, in the 14th and 15th c., to the 
gradual decline of their supremacy. In 1454the munic- 
ipal and noble classes, with the co-operation of Poland, 
rose in open rebellion against the knights, who were fi- 
nally compelled to seek peace at any eost,and, 1466, to 
accept the terms offered them by the Treaty of Thorn, 
by which West P. and Ermetand were ceded by them 
unconditionally to Poland, and the remainder of their ter- 
ritories declared to be fiefs of that kingdom. In 1511 the 
knights elected as their grand-master the Markgraf Albert 
of Anspach and Baireuth, kinsman of the king of Poland, 
and scion of the Frankish line of the Hohenzollern fam- 
ily. Although his election did not immediately result, 
as the knights had hoped, in securing them allies pow- 
erful enough ‘to aid them in emancipating themselves 
from Polish domination, it was fraught with important 
consequences to Germany at large, no less than to the 
order itself. In 1525 the grand-master was acknowl- 
edged duke of P., which was converted into a secular 
duchy (afterward known as East P.), and renounced the 
Rom. Cath. religion for Lutheranism, his example being 
followed by many of the knights. The country made 
rapid advances under the rule of Albert, who improved 
the mode of administering the law, restored some order 
to the finances of the state, established schools, founded 
the Univ. of Kénigsberg (1544), and caused the Bible 
to be translated into Polish, and several books of in- 
struction to be printed in German, Polish, and Lithua- 
nian. His son and successor, Albert Frederick, having 
become insane, a regency was appointed. Several of 
his kinsmen in turn held the dignity of regent, and fi- 
nally his son-in-law, Johann Sigismund, Elector of Bran- 
denburg, after having held the administration of affairs 
for some years, was, on the death of the duke, 1618, 
recognized as his successor, both by the people and by 
the king of Poland, from whom he receivéd the invest- 
iture of the duchy of P.; which, since that period, has 
been governed by the Hohenzollern-Brandenburg House. 

Here it is necessary to retrace our steps briefly to 
consider the political and dynastie relations of the other 
parts of the Prussian state. In the 12th c. the northern 
Mark, comprising probably the territory between the 
Elbe and the Oder as far as its confluence with the 
Spree, was held by the immediate descendants of Albert 
the Bear of Luxemburg, its first hereditary markgraf, 
who, during the next two or three centuries, extended 
their dominions eastward, beyond the Oder into Further- 
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Pomerania. On the extinction of this line, known as 
the Ascanian House, à remote kinsman, Frederick VI., 
Count of Hohenzollern, and Markgraf of Nürnberg, be- 
eame possessed, partly by purchase and partly by in- 
vestiture from the emperor, of the Brandenburg lands, 
which, in his favor, were constituted into an electorate. 
This prince, known as Elector Frederick I., received his 
investiture 1417. He united under his rule, in addition 
to his hereditary Franconian lands of Anspach and 
Baireuth, a territory of more than 11,000 sq. m. His 
reign was disturbed by the insubordination of the nobles 
and the constant incursions of his Prussian and Polish 
neighbors, but by his firmness and resolution he re- 
stored order at home and enlarged his boundaries. Un- 
der Frederick’s successors the Brandenburg territory 
was augmented by many new acquisitions, though the 
system of granting appanages to the younger members 
of the reigning house, common at that time, deprived 
the electorate of some of its original domains—e.g., the 
markgrafate of Anspach, which passed, on the death of 
Elector Albert Achilles, 1486, as an independent state to 
his younger sons and their descendants. The most con- 
siderable addition to the electorate was the one to which 
reference has already been made, and which fell to 
Elector Johann Sigismund through his marriage 1609 
with Anne, daughter and heiress of Albert Frederick the 
Insane, Duke of Prussia. In consequence of this alli- 
ance, the duchy of Cleves, the countships of Ravens- 
berg, the Mark, and Limburg, and the extensive 
: duchy of P., now known as East P., became incorporated 
with the Brandenburg territories, which were thus more 
than doubled in area. The feign of Johann Sigismund's 
successor, Georg-Wilhelm (1619-40), was distracted by 
the miseries of the Thirty Years’ War, and the country 
was alternately the prey of Swedish and imperial armies; 
and on the accession of Georg-Wilhelm’s son, the great 
Elector Frederick-William (q.v.), 1640, the electorate was 
sunk in the lowest depths of social misery and financial 
embarrassment. But so wise, prudent, and vigorous was 
the government of this prince, that at his death, 1688, he 
left a well-filled exchequer and a fairly equipped army 
of 38,000 men ; while the electorate, which now possessed 
a population of one and a half million, and an area of 
42,000 sq. m., had been raised by his genius to the rank 
of a European power. His successors, Frederick III. 
(q.v.) (1688-1713) and Frederick-William I. (1713-40), 
each in his own way increased the power and credit of 
P., which had been, 1701, raised to the rank of a king- 
dom. The latter monarch was distinguished for rigid 
economy of the public money and an extraordinary pen- 
chant for tall soldiers, and left to his son, the great 
Frederick II. (q.v:), a compact and prosperous state, a 
well-disciplined army, and a sum of nearly nine million 
thalers in his treasury. Frederick II. (1740-86) dexter- 
ously availed himself of the extraordinary advantages of 
his position to raise P. to the rank of one of the great 
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political powers of Europe. In the intervals between 
his great wars, he devoted all his energies to the im- 
provement of the state, by encouraging agriculture, 
trade, and commerce, and reorganizing the military, 
financial, and judicial departments of the state. By his 
liberal views in regard to religion, science, and govern- 
ment, he inaugurated a system whose results reacted on 
the whole of Europe; and in Germany, especially, he 
gave new stimulus to thought, and roused the dormant 
patriotism of the people. Frederick was not over-scru- 
pulous in his means of enlarging his dominions, as he 
proved by sharing in the first partition of Poland, 1772, 
when he obtained as his portion nearly all W. Prussia, 
&nd several other districts in E. Prussia. His nephew 
&nd successor, Frederick-William II. (1786-97), aggran- 
dized his kingdom by the second and third partitions of 
Poland, 1793and 95. Frederick-William III. (q.v.) (1797— 
1840), who had been educated under the direction of his 
grand-uncle, Frederick the Great, succeeded his father, 
1797, at a time of extreme difficulty, when continental 
rulers had no choice beyond being the opponents, the 
tools, or the victims of French republican ambition. By 
endeavoring to maintain a neutral attitude, P. lost her 
political importance, and gained no real friends, but 
many covert enemies. But the calamities which this 
line of policy brought on P. roused Frederick-William 
from his apathy, and with energy, perseverance, and 
self-denial worthy of all praise, he devoted himself, with 
his minister Count Hardenberg, to the reorganization of 
the state. In the ten years which succeeded the battle . 
of Waterloo, P. underwent complete reorganization. 
Trade received a new impulse through the various com- 
mercial treaties with the maritime nations of the world, 
the formation of excellent roads, the establishment of 
steam and sailing packets on the great rivers, and at a la- 
ter period the organization of the customs-treaty, known 
as the Zollverein (q.v.), between P. and the other states of 
n. Germany, and through the formation of an extended 
network of railways. 'The most ample provision was 
made for diffusion of education over every part of the 
kingdom, and to every class. In like manner, the estab- 
lished Prot. Church was enriched by the newly inaugu- 
rated system of govt. supervention, churches were built, 
the emoluments of the clergy were raised, and their 
dwellings improved; but not content with that. the 
king wished to legislate for the church in accordanee with 
a set plan; and when the various Prot. churches refused 
to be joined in the union prescribed for them, difficulties 
arose. This tendency to over-legislation has long been 
the predominating evil feature of Prussian administra- 
tion; thus the state, without regard to the incongruous 
elements of which it was composed, was divided and sub- 
divided into governmental departments, which, in their 
turn, under some head or other, brought every individ- 
ual act under governmental supervision, to the utter 
annihilation of political independence. The people, 
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when they began gradually to comprehend the nature of 
this administrative machinery, saw that it made no pro- 
vision for politieal and civil liberty, and demanded 
of the king the fulfilment of his promise in 1815 of es- 
tablishing a representative constitution for the whole 
kingdom. This demand was not acceded to by the 
king, and its immediate fruits were strenuous efforts on 
his part to check the spirit of liberalism. Every meas- 
ure taken by other sovereigns to put down political 
movements was vigorously abetted by him. Siding 
with the pietists of Germany, he introduced a sort of 
Jesuitical despotism, which was continued by his suc- 
cessor, Frederick-William IV. The Landstünde or pro- 
vineial estates, organized in accordance with the system 
of the middle ages, were the sole and inadequate mode 
of representation granted to P. in this reign, notwith- 
standing the pledge made to the nation for a full and 
general representative government. An attempt made 
forcibly to unite Lutheran and Reformed churches ex- 
cited universal indignation, while the imprisonment, at 
a later period, of the abps. of Cologne and Gnesen for 
their conduct in regard to the vexed question of mixed 
marriages, involved the king in a long and fruitless dis- 
pute with the pope. The accession of Frederick-William 
IV. 1840 seemed to open a better prospect to the friends 
of constitutional freedom, but the reality was scarcely 
equal to the expectations raised by the professions of 
the government. Still, new hopes and requirements had 
been excited, and a new life was infused into every de- 
partment of the state. Every branch of science, art, 
and literature was understood to receive the attentive 
consideration of the sovereign, who professed to be (and, 
doubtless, in a sort of way, was) actuated by a love of 
universal progress. He made similar professions in re- 
gard to religious toleration, but the pietistic tendencies 
of his govt. exerted a forced and therefore prejudicial 
influence in every dept. of the state; while the bureau- 
cratic spirit of over-governing which characterized the 
administration was becoming daily more and more irk- 
some to the nation, and gave rise to the formation of 
free churches or Prot. communities; while a contempo- 
raneous excitement which had arisen in the Rom. Cath. 
Church of P., as the result of the schismatic movement 
due to the stand taken by the chaplain Ronge (q.v.) on 
the exhibition o£ the so-called Holy Coat of Treves (q.v.), 
further eomplieated the relations between church and 
state. 'The king and his advisers, underrating the im- 
portance of the movement of 1848 in Germany, thought 
they had satisfied the requirements of the hour by 
granting a few unimportant reforms, and making equiv- 
oeal promises of further concessions. When at length, 
however, the citizens and troops came into collision, 
and blood was shed, Frederick-William came forward 
1s the professed regenerator of his country, offering to 
lay down his royal title and merge his kingdom in the 
common fatherland, for the salvation of which he 
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recommended a cordial union of all German princes and 
people in one bond, and proposing himself as the guide 
and leader of.this new Germany. His own subjects, 
and many Germans in other states, hailed with delight 
professions which seemed to give a living embodiment 
to the national desire for unity. The publication of a 
politieal amnesty, the nomination of a liberal ministry, 
the recognition of a civic guard, the retirement of the 
Prince of Prussia, the heir-presumptive—with whom 
every arbitrary measure of government was believed to 
originate—and the summons of a representative cham- 
ber to discuss the proposed constitution—all tended to 
aliay the general discontent. It might have been well 
if the German states and the German democracy had 
resolved at this time to accept the leadership of P., but 
the so-called national assembly at Frankfurt declined to 
do this, and elected Archduke John of Austria lieut.gen. 
of Germany. A feeling of deep chagrin on the part of 
the Prussian king was the result of that extremely un- 
wise and unpatriotie act, dictated by a fear of Prussian 
military strength, and oblivious of the fact that P., in 
spite of its despotic govt., was the country most thor- 
oughly penetrated by Germanic ideas. His ardor in 
the cause of the fatherland cooled, his pledges to his 
own subjects remained unfulfilled as long and as com- 
pletely as the occasion permitted, and his policy became 
more strongly tinged than before with a jealousy of 
Austria. His powerful co-operation in putting down 
the insurrection in Poland and the democratic party in 
Baden gave, however, ample proof of his determined 
opposition to every popular demonstration against abso- 
lutism. In the first war of the Schleswig-Holstein duch- 
p the Prussians acted in concert with the disaffected 

ainst their sovereign, the king of Denmark, occupying 
the ducal provinces in the name and on the behalf of 
‘the diet. The latter years of this reign were character- 
ized by great advance in the material prosperity and 
internal improvement of the country. Extensive lines 
of railway and post-roads were opened, the river navi- 
gation greatly facilitated, treaties of commerce formed 
with foreign countries, and great expansion given to 
the Prussian and North German Zollverein (q.v.), the 
army put on a footing of unprecedented efficiency of 
arms and artillery, and the educational system of the 
country still further developed. The political freedom 
of P. did not, however, make equal advance. The 
chambers which met for the discussion and framing of 
a constitutional mode of govt. were constantly inter- 
rupted and obstructed in the prosecution of their task, 
and the constitution was modified every year between 
1850 and 57, until it retained few of its original bases. 
Wilhelm I., who succeeded his brother 1861, and in 
1871 became German emperor, was no more a lover of 
constitutional, or at least of popular, liberty than any 


of his predecessors; and for some years he strove hard _ . 


to check the popular movement, so far as it aimed at 
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interference with the absoluteness of regal power, and 
he repeatedly rejected measures of reform recommended 
by the Prussian chamber of deputies; but, on the other 
hand, it must be allowed that he showed himself zealous 
for the honor and greatness of Germany above all other 
princes of the empire; and the exigences of the great 
war with France (1870-1) compelled the Prussian govt. 
to bring itself into closer relations with popular feeling, 
though constitutional freedom is still far from being 
fully enjoyed.—For the later history of P., both military 
and political, see GERMANY: SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN : 
BISMARCK. 


PRUS'SIA: province of the kingdom of Prussia, now 
usually divided into the two provinces East P. and West 
P. The joint province of P. is bounded w. and n.w. by 
Pomerania and the Baltic Sea, and e. and s. by Russia 
and Poland. East P. has 14,100 sq. m. ; pop. (1880) 1,933,- 
936: West P., 10,016 sq. m. ; pop. (1880) 1,405,898. About 
two-thirds of the soil consists of good land, the remain- 
der being chiefly sandy. Agriculture is by far the most 
important branch of industry, manufactures being con- 
fined to such articles as supply merely local wants. 
Wheat is extensively cultivated, especially in the dist. 
of Gumbinnen; and, as the inhabitants live chiefly on 
rye, the larger balf of the wheat grown is exported. P. 
possesses a larger number of horses than any other 
province in the kingdom. For the history of the prov- 
inee of P., and for its principal physical features, see 
PRUSSIA (Kingdom of). 

PRUSSIAN, a. prüsh' án: from or relating to Prussia: 
N.anative of Prussia. PRUSSIAN-BLUE, à well-known 
pigment of a rich blue color, obtained from ferro-cyanide 
of potassium and iron: see BLUE: CYANOGEN: FERRO- 
CYANOGEN : FERRIDCYANOGEN. P.-BROWN, 8 pigment, an 
iron oxide obtained from an aluminous Prussian-blue by 
calcination. P.-GREEN, a pigment, being a preparation 
of Prussian-blue and gamboge. PRUSSIATE, n. pris’si-dt, 
aterm applied to supposed compounds of prussie acid 
with bases, now known as cyanides. PRUS'SIC, a. -8tk, 
& common epithet of a deadly poison (prussic acid), 
originally obtained from Prussian-blue, existing also 
in the laurel, and in the bitter kernels of fruit, eto., 
prepared commercially from the prussiate of potassa; 
hydrocyanic acid: see HYDROCYANIC ACID. 
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PRUTH, próth, Ger. prót: iniportant affluent of the 
Danube, rising in the s.e. of the Austrian crown land of 
Galicia, on the n.e. side of the Carpathian Mts., and 
near the base of Mt. Rusky in that range. It flows e. 
in a deep valley past Kolomea and Czernowitz, and from 
the point at which it leaves Austrian territory to its em- 
bouchure in the Danube at Reni, 12 m. below Galacz, it 
forms again, asit did before 1856, the boundary between: 
the Russian province of Bessarabia and Roumania. 
Length about 500 m. Swift in its upper course, the P. 
becomes navigable near Jassy. Its affluents are nu- 
merous, but inconsiderable. 

PRUYNE, prin, Mary: died Albany, N. Y., 1885 : mis- 
sionary. She was sent by the Women’s Union Mission- 
ary Soc. of New York to Yokohama 1871, and Shanghai 
1882; and besides engaging in general missionary work, 
established in each city an American mission home for 
girls. Her earnest labors undermined her health, and 
she died during her second visit home for rest. 

PRY, v. pri [probably Scot. prize or pry, to raise by a. 
lever, to force up or open, as a lid or door: or perhaps 
a corruption of peer, to gaze]: to inspect narrowly or 
elosely; to attempt to discover something with scruti- 
nizing curidsity : N. narrow inspection. PRy'ING, imp. : 
ADJ. inspecting closely; inquisitive; curious. PRIED, 
pp. prid. PRyY’ER, or PRI’ER, n. -ér, one who pries.. 
PRY INGLY, ad. -i. 

PRYAN, n. pri án [Cornish, pryi, clay] : in mining, ore: 
contained in pebbles with a mixture of clay; a white, 
fine, somewhat friable clay. 

PRYNNE, prin, WILLIAM: 1600-1669, Oct. 24; b. 
Swainswick, near Bath, England: pamphleteer and act- 
ive politician in the reign of Charles I. and the subse- 
quent Commonwealth. He received his early education 
at Bath; and 1620 he took his bachelor's degree at Oriel 
College, Oxford. Selecting the law as his profession, he 
entered himself at Lincoln’s Inn, where he became a 
bencher and reader; but it does not appear that he ever 
seriously sought practice at the bar. He was early 
drawn into the vortex of ecclesiastical controversy, and 
speedily made himself heard of as a champion of the 
Puritan party, though his affiliation was entirely with the 
Presb. section—the Independents being from first to last 
the objects of his virulent attacks. In 1633 appeared 
his Histriomastiz, ora Scourge for Stage Players, a taste- 
less and scurrilous attack on the popular amusements 
of the period, which procured him the attention of the 
authorities. For this performance he underwent pros- 
ecution in the Star Chamber, with results remarkable 
for severity. His sentence involved him in a fine of 
£3,000, degradation from the bar, expulsion from Oxford 
and Lincoln’s Inn, the loss of both his ears in the pil- 
lory, and seeing his book burned in public by the hang- 
man: he was, moreover, condemned to perpetual im- 
prisonment, and immured in the Tower accordingly. 


? 
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The severity of the punishment seems astounding in its 
disproportion to the nature and amount of the offense; 
but is explained by the fact that P., by his previous 
issue of a series of anti-prelatical tracts, as by other 
indications of hostility, had made himself most obnox- 
ious to Abp. Laud and the clergy, who availed them- 
selves of this occasion for revenge. In 1637 the perti- 
nacious offender found means to publish from his prison 
another pamphlet, in which he fiercely attacked the 
hierarchy, and was unsparing in personal abuse of Laud 
and certain other bishops. For this he was again prose- 
cuted; a fine of £5,000 was imposed on him; he was 
once more pilloried, losing such stumps of ears as the 
executioner before had spared; and was branded on 
both cheeks with the letters S. L. (Seditious Libeller). 
He was then removed to Caernarvon Castle, and after- 
ward to that of Mont Orgueil, Jersey, with & view to 
perpetual imprisonment. He remained a close prisoner, 
till, in 1641—the Long Parliament then sitting—he was 
released by a warrant of the house of commons; and a 
tumultuous expression of popular sympathy, on his en- 
trance into London, celebrated his restoration to liberty. 
Shortly afterward he was sent to parliament as member 
for Newport, in Cornwall, and for some years was act- 
ively, and, at times, even prominently, engaged on the 
popular side in the proceedings of the house of com- 
mons. Withthe Presbyterian party, however, P.'s antag- 
onism was to the prelates rather than to the king. In 
the extreme measures leading to the deposition and death 
of the king, P. declined all share ; and being one of those 
of whom Cromwell shortly afterward *purged' the 
house of commons,.he proceeded to assail him in print 
with an asperity not inferior to that with which he had 
before made war on the bishops; which imprudence 
subjected him to several years'imprisonment. P. was 
exceedingly violent against the Romanists ; accused the 
Quakers of being Jesuits in disguise; and attacked 
Cromwell and the Independents for their congregational 
liberty in church govt., as menacing the rightful sov- 
ereignty of the civil state, endangering orthodoxy of 
doctrine, and involving toleration of diversities in eccle- 
siastical proceedings. P. was opposed especially to 
Cromwell's preference for entire religious toleration by 
government. On Cromwell’s death he returned to his 
place in parliament, zealously interesting himself in the 
royal cause; and after the Restoration, the king be- 
stowed on him the office of keeper of the records in the 
Tower. Subsequently, his inveterate habit of enven- 
omed pamphleteering involved him in difficulties with 
the house of commons, from which, on charge of sedi- 
tious libel, he narrowly escaped expulsion. He died at 
Lincoln’s Inn in October, 1669. The continuous stream of 
writings on the perilous topics of the day, which brought 
him so constantly into trouble, represents only a frac- 
tion of P.’s literary activity. He busied himself chiefly 
as compiler of matter illustrative of constitutional and 
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parliamentary bistory. His most valuable works in thí 
fleld are the Calendar of Parliamentary Writs, and his 
Records, both of which contain much that is useful and 
important. A thoughtful critic points out that P. in 
his discussions ‘argued his case on purely antiquarian 
and technical grounds, without any intellectual grasp of 
his subject.’ 

PRYOR, pri or, ROGER ATKINSON, LL.D.: lawyer: b. 
near Petersburg, Va., 1828, July 19. He graduated at 
Hampden-Sidney College 1845, and the Univ. of Virginia 
1848 ; studied law; became ed. of the Richmond Enquirer; 
was sent on a special diplomatic mission to Greece 1855 ; 
established the South, a states’ rights paper, in Rich- 
mond; and was elected to congress to fill a vacancy 1859 
and for a full term 1860, but did not take his seat under 
re-election. He was amember of the provisional and 
regular Confederate congresses; became a brig.gen. in 
the Confederate army; was captured and confined in 
Fort Lafayette 1864; settled in New York and began 
practicing law 1865; had his political disabilities re- 
moved by congress 1880; and was appointed judge of 
the court of common pleas of New York to fill a vacancy 
1890, Oct. 1. He received his degree from Hampden- 
Sidney College. 

PRYTANEUM, n. prit-a-neàm [L.—from Gr. pruta- 
neton—from prutanis, prytanis] : in Gr. antiq., the publie 
hall in ancient Greek states or cities; especially the 
publie hall at Athens, in which the duties of hospitality 
were exercised toward citizens and strangers. 

PRYTANIS, n. prit a-nis [Gr. prutanis] : in Gr. antiq., 
one ofa governing committee at Athens; one of the 
ehief magistrates in several states, e.g., Corinth. 

PRZEMYSL, pzhém' ial : town of the Austrian empire, 
provinee of E. Galicia, on the right bank of the San, an 
affluent of the Vistula, 53 m. w. from Lemberg. It is 
connected by railway with Cracow, and so with w. and 
n. Germany on the one hand, and with Lemberg on the 
other. P. is a flourishing town, with considerable 
trade, and manufactures of linens and leather. Pop. 
(1880) 22,373. 

PRZIBRAM, pzhe& brüm : town of the Austrian empire, 
in Bohemia, 33 m. s.s.w. from Prague, on the Litawka, 
a feeder of the Moldau. It derives its importance chiefly 
from extensive lead and silver mines in the neighbor- 
hood, and is the seat of a superior court of mines. Pop. 
(1880) 11,020. 

PSALM, n. sâm [L. psalmus ; Gr. psalmos, playing and 
singing to the psaltery—from psal lo, I sing to the harp: 
F. psaume] : a sacred song or hymn; one of the hymns 
by David and others which form a book of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. THE PSALMS, one of the books of the Old 
Test. (see below). PSALMIST, n. sám ist or săl mist, a 
writer or composer of psalms; a name applied to David, 
the anc. Jewish king, and the other authors of the 
Psalms. PSALMODIO, a. 8di-mód ik, or PSALMOD’ ICAL, 8. 


PSALMANAZAR. 


J-kál [Gr. öde, a song]: pert. to psalms. "PSALMODIST, 
n. sål mo-diat or sám'0-dist, one who sings psalms.. PsAL- 
MODY, n. 8ál mó-di or 8ám'0-di, art or practice of singing 
psalms (see below); also the psalms themselves. PSAL- 
MOGRAPHTY, n. sdl-még'ré-fi [Gr. grapho, I write] :theart 
or practice of writing psalms. PSALMOG’RAPHER, n. 
-rü-fér, or PSALMOGRAPHIST, n. -fist, one skilled in writ- 
ing psalms. 

PSALMANAZAR, sál-ma-nà'zér, GEORGE: notable im- 
postor: about 1680-1763. His realname and his place of 
birth are unknown, but he is presumed to have heen ana- 
tive of Switzerland ors. France. He received a good edu- 
cation, and early showed talent, especially for acquisition 
of languages. Impelled by a restless and impatient 
temper, whieh indisposed him to any regular pursuit, 
for some years he roamed over Europe as a mere vaga- 
bond adventurer, assuming at first the disguise of an 
Irish pilgrim, exiled for his religion; and afterward as 
soldier, menial, preceptor, beggar, or vagrant nonde- 
script, living on his wits as he could, according to the 
whim or necessity of the hour. In the course of his 
wanderings, he met Col. Lauder, commanding a Scotch 
regt. at Sluys, on whom first he passed the impost- 
ure which afterward made him notorious, assuming 
the name by which he is since known, and representing 
himself as a Japanese convert to Christianity and native 
of the island Formosa. The good col. seems to have 
been completely deceived by him; not so, however, the 
chaplain of the regt., one Innes, a man as acute as he 
was unprincipled, who speedily detected the deception, 
but was willing to use it for furtherance of hisown ends. 
By Innes, P. was brought to England and instantly be- 
came the religious lion of the day, his patron skilfully 
availing himself of the connection to secure for himself 
preferment in the church. Dignitaries of the church 
contended for the honor of heing serviceable to him; 
and through the influence of the bp. of Oxford, apart- 
ments were assigned him at the univ., that he might 
prosecute his studies there. The talent, ingenuity, and 
resource which he brought into play, in keeping up the 
deception, go far to account for the strange credulity 
with which his story was received. He published, in 
Latin, a fabulous account of the island Formosa, the 
consistency and verisimilitude of which imposed on the. 
learned world. He also invented a language, compact 
and somewhat complex in structure; and was able, in 
virtue of an astonishing memory, to defy the ordinary 
methods of detection. In the midst of his success, how- 
ever, at the age of about 32, he became the subject of 
religious impressions, and his conscience awoke to the 
ignominy of the deceit which he was practicing. Urged 
by what seems genuine penitence, he withdrew from 
public notice, and for the rest of his long life honorably 
earned his livelihood by literature, in which he had 
moderate success. Besides much assiduous compilation 
for the booksellers, of history, geography, and the like, 
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he published several works anonymously ; one of which, 
An Essay on Miracles, by a Layman, was exceedingly 
popular. At his death in London, it was found that he 
had prepared for posthumous publication an account of 
his strange career, which was published under the title 
Memoirs of ,commonly known as George Psalmanazar, 
a reputed native of Formosa, written by himself. 

PSAL'MODY: the singing of the Psalms of David 
and other sacred songs. It is extended to include psalms 
themselves, arranged in metrical version for use in 
Divine worship; but from the beginning of the Refor- 
mation period, its meaning has been chiefly the singing 
of metrical versions of the scriptural Psalms to short, 
simple airs. Psalm-singing was of ancient date among 
the Jews, and was practiced from the first ages of 
Christianity; the charge of Pliny the Younger against 
the Christians was, that they sung psalms to Christ 
‘quasi Deo,’ as to God. No authentic record exists of 
the kind of melodies sung to the Psalms by the primitive 
Christians: it is conjectured that they were some simple 
form of chant. The practice of singing psalms in an- 
tiphony, or by two choirs, as still practiced (see ANTIPH- 
ONY), was introduced early: it is said to have been be- 
gun in the Eastern Church by Ignatius, Bp. of Antioch, 
2d c.; and in the Western Church by Ambrose, Bp. of 
Milan, 4th e. At first, the whole congregation, clergy 
and laity, joined in the psalm; but difficulties and 
abuses arose from the growing neglect of musical culti- 
vation; and to restore publie decency and order, the 
Council ef Laodicea, 363, considered it necessary to for- 
bid the laity to sing in church at all, except in some 
simple chants of a popular kind. Till the Reformation, 
the musie of the church was surrendered to the clergy 
and trained musicians. 

Psalmody, in the modern sense, began in the 16th c., 
when Clement Marot, court poet of Francis I. of France, 
translated 52 of the Psalms into French verse, dedicat- 
ing them both to his royal master—whom he likened to 
the Hebrew psalmist—and to the ladies of France. The 
sacred song-book, on its first appearance, not being ac- 
companied by music, it became the practice to sing the 
psalms to favorite tunes—often those of popular ballads ; 
and for & considerable time psalm-singing became a 
favorite fashion among the gay courtiers of Francis. 
Marot’s collection was continued and concluded by 
Theodore Beza, whose psalms had the advantage of 
being set to music, Beza having in this the assistance of 
Calvin, who engaged the best composers of the day to 
unite his sacred songs with pleasing and simple airs of 
devotional character. Psalm-singing was taken up by 
the Reformers, first for private devotion, and soon as 
part of the service of the church, Luther and Calvin re- 
storing to the people their share in the musical part of 
public worship, and furnishing them with the means of 
performing it. From the time that psalm-singing was 
adopted by the Reformers, it was discountenanced by 
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the Rom. Catholics, and soon came to be regarded as a 
badge of Protestantism. Luther and Calvin differed, 
however, in their ideal of psalmody; Luther was favor- 
able to harmony in parts, while Calvin confined himself 
to the bare unaccompanied melody. Once taken up by 
the Calvinists and Lutherans, psalmody spread over 
France, Germany, and the Low Countries, and reached 
England at the time of her embracing the Reformation. 
The first English metrical version of the Psalms was 
made in the reign of Henry VIII. by Thomas Sternhold, 
native of Hampshire, groom of the robes to King Henry, 
aided by John Hopkins and William Whyttinghame. 
Vocal psalmody was soon introduced into the church- 
service, the choral mode of singing being retained in 
cathedrals and collegiate churches, and the liturgic 
hymns being retained in the prayer-book. Of the psalm- 
tunes which came into use, some have been attributed 
to Claude Goudimel, Claude Le Jeune, and Guillaume 
Franc, and a few owe their origin to Luther. The well- 
known 100th Psalm is an adaptation of Gregorian 
phrases by Guillaume Frane. The first important col- 
lection of psalm-tunes for four voices published in Eng- 
land (1621) was made by Thomas Ravenscroft, MUS.BAC. ; 
it was entitled ‘The Whole Booke of Psalms, etc., 
composed into four parts by sundry authors, to such 
several tunes as have been and are usually sung in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales, Germany, Italy, France, and the 
Netherlands.’ In this collection were included contribu- 
tions by Tallis, Morley, Dowland, and all the great 
masters of the day, as well as by Ravenscroft himself, 
who contributed the tunes St. David’s, Bangor, and 
Canterbury. The name of John Milton, father of the 
poet, appears as composer of the tunes York and Nor- 
wich. According to the then prevalent usage, the sub- 
ject or air was given to the tenor voice. Thiscustom was 
departed from first inthe Whole Book of Psalms, in Three 
Parts, pub. 1671, compiled and arranged by John Play- 
ford—whom Sir J. Hawkins calls the ‘father of modern 
psalmody '—where we find the more proper practice, 
which has since obtained, of making the melody the so- 
prano part. Croft, Courteville, Carey, the Bachs, and 
Händel, have since contributed to the psalmody inj use 
in Britain and America. 

Among other metrical versions of the Psalms was one 
of doubtful origin attributed to James I.; and which, 
notwithstanding a strong recommendation by his son, 
was never much used in churches. The vefsion of the 
Psalms by Sternhold and Hopkins became supplanted in 
England, toward the beginning of the 18th c., by that of 
Nahum Tate (poet-laureate under William III. and Anne) 
and Dr. Nicholas Brady, less literal in its renderings 
than its predecessor, and commonplace in poetical 
character. This New Version of the Psalms appeared 
1698, with the royal authority allowing its use in churches. 
Of late years, modern hymns, selected according to the 
taste and at the will of the incumbent, have almost en- 
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land 


nd. 

In Scotland, the early Reformers gave great attention 
to singing. In John Knox’s Psalter, arranged for use 
in churches, the metrical psalms are set to music in har- 
mony of four parts. Several early translations of the 
Psalms were produced in north Britain, but that of 
Sternhold and Hopkins was used in worship from 1564 
till the middle of the 17th c. In 1632 an attempt made 
by Charles I. to supersede it by King James’s version 
was more resolutely and decidedly opposed than in Eng- 
land. The version now in use in Scotland was introduced 
during the Commonwealth by the gen. assembly, and 
founded on the metrical translation of Frantis Rous, a 
member of Cromwell’s council. This new version was 
appointed by the gen. assembly 1649 to be the only 
paraphrase of the Psalms sung in the Kirk of Scotland. 
About the beginning of the 18th c., an agitation began 
for the enlarging of the psalmody of the kirk, by adding 
to it paraphrases of other portions of Scripture. A col- 
lection of such paraphrases was published 1745, and was 
widely used. In 1775 a committee was appointed to 
revise it; and 1781 the collection which has been so long 
in use was sanctioned by a permissive act of assembly. 
In addition, separate hymn-books are now sanctioned in 
the Established and Free Churches of Scotland, and 
have long aided in the worship of the United Presb. 
Church. 

PSALMS (Heb. Tehillim, Songs of Praise, or Tefilloth, 
Prayers; Jerome, Liber Hymnorum): canonical book of 
the Old Test., generally ascribed to David. The single 
hymns contained in the book are variously designated 
either as ‘ Prayer’ (Tefilla), as ‘ Praise’ (Tehillah) ; or, from 
some special characteristic, ‘Song’ (Shir); or a song of 
deeper meaning (Michtam), ‘ Instruction’ (Maskil), or a 
dithyrambic poem (Shigayon). In general contents the 
book comprises, in the form of pious lyrics, written for 
and on behalf of the congregation, the quintessence of 
the dogmatical, ethical, historical, and theocratical por- 
tions of the Old Test. The essence and holy character, 
and qualities, of Jehovah, the Only Living God, His 
providence and its guidance, especially of Israel, His rule 
of the universe, the nature of the human heart and its 
relations to God and His revelation, the blessings of the 
theocratic community—these and similar reflections form 
the themes of its ever-vurying modes. A certain more 
spiritual conception of the ordinances of the Pentateuch 
is visible throughout, and though strict adherence to 
these is enjoined, yet their deeper meaning is impressed 
more strongly still. Used as a liturgical hymn-book in 
the Temple, it has been bodily received for the same 
purpose in the Christian Church; and certain additional 
hymns which occur in the Greek and Syriac Psalter have 
not been sanctioned by the authority of the general 
church. There are, in all, 150 canonical hymns or psalms, 
which, after the model of the Pentateuch, have been 
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divided into five books—thus: i.—xli.; xlii.—lxxii.; 
Ixxiii.—lxxxix.; xe.—evi.; and cvii.—cl. The Syriac, the 
LXX., and the Vulgate versions differ in some respecta 
in their counting. The Authorized Version, however, 
follows strictly the Massoretic Jewish text, except in 
numbering the verses; for while the latter includes the 
superseriptions among the verses, the former does not. 
This division into five books is, as it is traditional, also 
the most natural; and the doxologies at the ends of 
psalms xli., lxxii., Ixxxix., and cvi., further mark the re- 
spective ends of the special divisions. A further division, 
or rather classification, has been attempted according to 
the contents; but, considering the constantly changing 
variety of moods and sentiments, of manner and con- 
tents, which these songs exhibit, it is a doubtful one. 

The P. have generally— only 34 excepted—superscrip- 
tions more or less expressive of the contents of the 
special hymn, and sometimes with, sometimes without, 
thename of an author. Insome,certain notes are added, 
referring to the musical and liturgical part, which now 
are far from clear—e.g., ‘On the octave,’ * For the chief 
musician,’ ‘On Machalath' (illness?), ‘In the time of 
death to the son,’ * The hind of Aurora,’ ‘ Lilies,’ * Dumb 
dove amongstrangers,' etc. One of the greatest puzzles 
is the word Selah, which occurs several times at the end 
or in the middle of some psalms, and which the LXX. 
render Diapsalma, 'Interlude, but about whose real 
signification numerous unsatisfactory suggestions have 
been made at various times. Thus, it has been identi- 
fied with amen, hallelujah, piano, etc. It seems certain 
that it was a kind of catch-word or sign for the per- 
formers. These headings belong probably to the indi- 
vidual poets themselves, and not to the collectors, as has 
been surmised. 

The authorship of the P. is ascribed by the headings 
of the various chapters as follows: Ps. xc.—one of the 
most ancient in form and contents—is attributed to 
‘Moses, the man of God.’ 73 are inscribed with David’s 
name; 2 with Solomon’s; 12 with that of Asaph, the 
Levite and singer, of which 5, however, belong to the 
times of Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, and the beginning 
of the Babylonian exile, respectively. 11 stand under 
the name of the Sons of Korah, or of the Korahites 
—a family of singers descended from the Levite 
Korah, known from the Pentateuch. Their head in 
David's time was Heman. Part of these P. belong 
to the time of David; others, to that of Solomon; 
others are of uncertain later period. Respecting Ps. 
xc., inscribed * Prayer of Moses,’ there seems no valid 
reason against its authenticity ; it is quite worthy of the 
great legislator, and to a noticeable extent similar to 
other compositions of which he is reasonably regarded 
as author. The numerous body of.P. attributed to . 
David manifest (those at least which can fairly be be- 
lieved his work) a vivid and proround feeling and rare 
poetical gifts. The singer abandons himself entirely to 
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whatever feeling of joy or grief, repentance or revenge, 
piety or despair, sweeps over his soul. This also ac- 
counts to a certain extent for the violent manner in 
which he calls down at times the vengeance of God upon 
the heads of his adversaries ; whileat others, he humbles 
himself to the dust on account of his own iniquities. As 
to his style and manner, his lyrics have deservedly been 
counted among the gems of all human literature for well- 
nigh 3,000 years—quite apart from their sacred liturgical 
character. Asaph’s psalms show their author as a di- 
dactic poet of high order; but,as was suid above, many 
ascribed to him belong to poets later than the schism 
between Judah and Israel, later even than the Exile. 
The Korahite P., though all more or less fraught with 
the same depth of feeling, the same conciseness, the 
same grandeur and lyrical exaltation, exhibit signs of 
being written partly during the time of Solomon,or even 
during the Exile. Of the anonymous P., some may fairly 
be added to the number of those that issued from the 
hand of the royal singer himself; others, however, be- 
long to post-exilian times. Some of these (e.g., the 
hallelujahs, or the ‘Songs of Degrees’) were probably 
pilgrim-songs, ehanted during the ascent to the sanctu- 
ary. Whether other P. belong to the Maccabean period 
or not—a question hotly disputed— we cannot discuss 
here. 

There is much in favor of tne opinion that the collec- 
tion and redaetion of the book, as we have it now, is 
owing to one man, who arranged the single psalms ac- 
cording to their contents and tendency. Thus, follow- 
ing all the while the law of analogy, it is conjectured 
that the redactor gave the first place to David’s and his 
contemporaries’ (Asaph, Ethan, Heman) compositions. 
These were further classified according to the prevalent 
use of the peculiar Divine name (Jehovistic and Elohis- 
tic), and were divided into three books—the first con- 
taining the Davidic Jehovistic P.; the second, the Elo- 
histic ones of the Korahites, of Asaph, David, Solomon, 
and some unknown poets; the third, the rest of Asaph’s 
and the Korahite P. of a mixed (Jehovah-Elohistic, or 
purely Jehovistic) nature: see ELOHIM: ELOHIST: JE- 
HOVAH. The arrangement within these larger classes 
was made according to the inner nature and relation of 
these hymns to each other, and by a certain likeness in 
phraseology, similes, etc. Ps. i. and ii. were then pre- 
fixed, on account of their generally introductory matter 
and manner. The same laws have been followed in the 
remaining portions of the collection. 

It is difficult to fix the period of the redaction. As- 
suming, however, the collecting and editing to be the 
work of one man, he could not possibly have lived be- 
fore the time of Nehemiah, even according to those who 
affirm the non-existence of Maccabean psalms in our 
eanon. If, on the other hand, various single collections 
' are assumed, out of which our present book has grown, 
there is no reason why some of those should not be 
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placed at much earlier date.—A select list of writers on 
the P. would stretch far beyond our limits. Nearly all 
the principal authorities in biblical literature, in the 
Jewish, Roman, and Prot. churches, have contributed 
to the elucidation of the P. (see the individual works of 
the chief biblical commentators). Le Long, in his Bib- 
liotheca Sacra, enumerates more than 500 commentaries 
on the P., and Calmet carries the number up to 1,000. 
Of these, some are very voluminous, that of Le Blanc 
filling six folio volumes. 

PSALTER, n. sawl'tér [L. paaltériüm ; Gr. psalterión, 
a stringed instr. of the lute kind—from psal io, I sing 
to the harp: It. salterio: OF. psaltier]: the Book of 
Psalms bound up in a separate book; in the Rom. Cath. 
Chh., devout sentences or aspirations, 150 in number; a 
rosary of 150 beads. PSALTERIUM, n. 8awl-é ri-üm, a 
psalter; the manyplies or third cavity of the stomach 
of a ruminant animal; in anat., a part of the brain, con- 
sisting of lines impressed upon the under surface of the 
posterior part of the body of the fornix. 

PSALTERY, sawl'tér-i [Gr., stringed musical instru- 
ment]: instrument of music of the zither type: it differs 
from the harp in having a sounding-board back of the 
strings. The instrument called, in the English version 
of the Bible, P., appears to have been a small stringed 
instrument, a harp or lyre, whose strings were touched 
by the player’s fingers; but the Hebrews seem to have 
had also a sort of lyre, whose strings were struck with 
a plectrum. According to Josephus, the latter instru- 
ment had 10 strings, the former 12. The medieval P. 
was of trapeze form, and was strung horizontally: its 
compass was nearly that of Guido’s scale. 

PSAMMENI' TUS, or PSEMETEK’: see PSAMMETICHUS. 

PSAMMETICHUS, sdm-mét'i-kis or sdm-mé-ti kis, 
I., King of Egypt, of the 26th dynasty : reigned, according 
to Manetho, B.C. 664 (or 663)—B.c. 610 (or 609); son of 
Necho I. After the defeat and death of his father, he 
fled into Syria, and thence, by foreign aid, appears to 
have established himself as one of the 12 monarchs who 
then reigned over Egypt, with the rest of whom he was 
connected in a kind of federation. An oracle having . 
declared that the monarchy of the whole country should 
go to that one who made a libation out of brass, P. ful- 
filled the condition by pouring it out of a brazen helmet. 
By the answer of another oracle, he was told that he 
should succeed by means of brazen men who would ap- 
pear from the sea. Some Carian and Ionian pirates 
who appeared soon after in panoplies of brass, on the 
shores of Egypt, answered the response of the oracle. 
P. engaged them in his service, and by their means 
finally subdued his rivals at Momemphis, after a strug- 
gle of 15 years. He strengthened his power by employ- 
ing Greek mercenaries, whom he settled at Daphnon 
and Pelusium, to protect the e. borders of Egypt, and 
whose headquarters were subsequently transferred t9 
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Memphis. To them he assigned the right wing, or post 
of honor, in the army—their arms and discipline being 
far superior to those of the native troops. This proceed- 
ing gave great disgust to the Egyptian army, and on 
his refusing to send the Greeks home, after their term 
of service, the Elephantine garrison, of 240,000 men, 
deserted the country, and marched into Ethiopia be- 
yond Meroé. Although exhorted, they refused to re- 
turn. To protect Egypt from the Syrians, he besieged 
Azotus, which he finally took, after 29 years’ siege. P. 
fostered in every way the Greek influence in Egypt, 
divided lands among them, encouraged the study of the 
language, and contracted alliances with the Athenians. 
He also facilitated commerce, and opened the ports 
which had been closed. Under P., the arts revived, 
sculpture and architecture imitated the older prototypes, 
and the government was remodelled on the plan of the 
ancient dynasties. In literature, a new handwriting, 
the demotic, was introduced. Egypt, however, had 
fallen into a national decadence, and its old polity and 
institutions, subverted by the foreign influence preva- 
lent in the country, could not be restored. P. reigned, 
according to Manetho, 54 years.—T wo later kings of the 
same name and of the same dynasty are distinguished 
on the Egyptian monuments by different prenomens.— 
P. was the name also of two other persons in anc. his- 
tory.—Herodotus, ii. 154; Pliny, Nat. Hist. vi. 35; Dio- 
dorus, i. 67; Champollion-Figeac, L'Egypte, 367-370; 
Sharpe, Hist. Egypt, 58. 

PSAMMITE, n. săm'mīt [Gr. psammés, sand] : among 
geologists, fine-grained, fissile, clayey sandstone, in con- 
tradistinction to those more siliceous and gritty. PsAM- 
MITIC, a. sém-mit'ik, pert. to or containing psammite. 

PSAMMOMA, n. sám-mó' má [Gr. psammés, loose 
earth, sand]: a tumor usually found in the brain and 
its appendages, whose characteristic feature is the oc- 
currence of calcareous matter, or ‘brain sand,’ in the 
centre of small concentric lobules. 

PSAROLITES, n. plu. sdr’d-lits, or PSAR'ONITES, 
n. plu. -nits [Gr. psdros, speckled; lithos, a stone]: in 
geol., silicified stems of tree-ferns, found abundantly in 
the New Red Sandstone, which have a speckled or star- 
like appearance, and are popularly called star-stones. 

PSELLISMUS, n. sél-iz’miis [Gr. paellia'mos—from 
paellizo, I stammer] : in med., hesitation of speech; bad 
utterance. 

PSEUDZESTHESIA, n. si'dés-thé’zhi-d [Gr. paseudéa, 
false; aisthésis, perception]: in med., false or imaginary 
feeling or sensation; imaginary sense of touch in organs 
that have been long removed. 

PSEUDEMBRYO, n. sü-dém' bri-0 [Gr. pseudés, false, 
and Eng. embryo] : the larval form of an echinoderm. 

PSEUDEPIGRAPHY, n. su dé-pig rà-fi [Gr. pseudepi- 
graphos, having a false title—from pseudés, false; epi, 
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upon; grapho, I write]: ascription of false names of 
authors to works. PSEUDEPIG'RAPHA, -fá, spurious writ- 
ings; those especially that falsely claimed place among 
the Holy Seriptures. By some the word is used inter- 
changeably for both the O. Test. and N. Test. apocrypha ; 
by others, who receive the deutero-canonical or apocry- 
phal books related to the O. Test. (formerly called Ha- 
giographa) as good for edification, it is confined to the 
spurious writings related to the N. Test. The number 
of such remains, whether entire or fragmental, is very 
great; and includes some regarded as genuine and val- 
uable, though not admissible to the sacred canon; but 
mostly they are palpable forgeries. They differ much 
in date; for, while some are extremely old, othors are 
referred to the middle ages. The authorship ir, of like 
variety, including Jewish, Christian, and heretical. 
Among the examples may be mentioned the so-called 
Book of Enoch, Book of Lamech, Book of Elias, Preach- 
ing of Noah, the third Book of Maccabees; and, of those 
that relate to the N. Test., the well-known false gospels, 
acts of apostles, and apocalypses: see APOCRYPHA. 
PsEU'DEPIGRAPH ICAL, a. -grüf i-kál, of or pertaining 
to pseudepigraphy. 

PSEUDO,su do [Gr. pseudés, lying, false] : a word fre- 
quently prefixed to another, and meaning ‘false; spu- 
rious ;’ in scientific terms, something deceptive in appear- 
ance, function, or relation. 

PSEUDO-APOSTLE, n. si'dé-d-pos'l [ pseudo, false, 
and apostle] : one who pretends to be an apostle. 

PSEU DOBLEPSIS, n. si’ dó-blép' sis [Gr. pseudés, false ; 
blepsis, a beholding]: in med., a term applied to de- 
praved sight, in which objects are imagined or seen 
different from what they are. 

PSEU DOBRANCHIA, n. si'dé-brang'ki-d [Gr. pseudés, 
false; brang chid, gills of a fish]: in certain fishes, a 
supplementary gill, which, receiving arterialized blood 
only, does not assist in respiration. 

PSEUDO-BULB, n. s&'dó-bülb [pseudo, and bulb]: in 
bot., a swollen aerial root of many orchids, resembling a 
tuber. 

PSEUDOCARBRP, n. sü'dó-kárp [Gr. pseudés, false; kar- 
pos, fruit]: in bot., a term applied to such fruit as the 
Strawberry, in which other parts are incorporated with 
the ovaries in forming the fruit. 

PSEUDOGNOSIS, n. sü'dó-nó' sís [Gr. pseudés, false; 
gnosis, knowledge] : false knowledge; a false philosophy. 

PSEUDOGRAPH, n. sau'dó-gráf [Gr. pseudés, false; 
grapho, I write]: a piece of false writing. PsEUDOGRA- 
PHY, n. si-dog'rd-fi, false writing. 

PSEUDOHJEMAL, a. 8u'dó-he mal [Gr. pseudés, false ; 
haima, blood]: in zool., applied to the vascular system 
of the Annelida. PSEUDO-HEARTS, the segmental organs 
of Brachiopoda, formerly looked upon as hearts, 
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PSEUDOLOGY, n. sü-dól ó-ji (Gr. pseudés, false ; logos, 
& discourse] : falsehood of speech. 

PSEUDO-MARTYR, n. sü'dó-mür'tér [pseudo, and 
martyr] : à false martyr. 

PSEUDOMORPHOUS, a. su dó-mór' füs [Gr. pseudés, 
false; morphē, form] : appliedito substances found in the 
form of regular crystals, though not possessing a crys- 
talline structure. PSEU’DOMORPHS, n. plu. -mórfa, sub- 
stances in the form of regular crystals, but not possess- 
ing a crystalline structure. PSEU’DOMOR’PHISM, n. 
-fizm, the state of having regular crystals, though not 
possessing the crystalline structure. 

PSEUDONYM, n. sü' dó-nim |Gr. pseudés, false ; on’ dma 
or on’uma, a name]: a false name; a false signature. 
PSEUDONYMOUS, a. 8ü-dÓn i-müs, bearing a false name or 
signature—applied to an author who uses a false or 
feigned name. 

PSEUDOPHONE, n. sü'dó-fón [Gr. pseudés, false; 
phóne, a sound]: a false sound. 

PSEUDOPIGRAPHY : see PSEUDEPIGRAPHY. 

PSEUDOPODIUM, n. sü'dó-pó di-ám, PSEUDOPODIA, 
n. plu. si’ dó-pó di-á [Gr. pseudes, false; pous or poda, & 
foot] : in bot., the leafless prolongation of the leafy stem 
in mosses, bearing the sporangium; in zool., the exten- 
sions of the body-substance which are put forth by the 
Rhizopoda at will, serving for locomotion and prehen- 
sion. PSEUDOPODIAL, a. si’ dó-po di-al, of or pert. to. 

PSEUDOSCOPE, n. sü'dó-skop [Gr. pseudés, false; 
8kopéo, I see or view] : in optics, an instr. which exhibits 
bodies, with their proper appearance as regards relief, re- 
versed—thus a hollow body appears as if solid and convex. 
It was invented by Prof. Wheatstone. Its construction is 
shown by the annexed figure, abc, two rectangular prisms 
of flint-glass, the hypothenuses of which measure 1f in. 





in length, and 14 in. in depth. The prisms are hinged 
at c, so that they may be inclined toward each other in 
any desired degree, and are fixed each in a wooden 
framework, fastened together by the hinge or pivot d. 
By means of the pivot d, the distance between c and c 
may be made to accommodate itself to the different in- 
terval between the eyes in various observers. In using 
the instrument, the eyes are placed at E and E respect- 
ively, The thumb-pieces attached to the prisms ata 
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and a are used in adjusting the instrument for distinct 
vision of any particular object. The optical effect of 
each prism is twofold: it displaces the object, and it 
procures the lateral inversion of the image. From the 
latter circumstance, it follows that the right-hand side 
of a cube, for example, is seen on the left, and vice versa ; 
this inversion being occasioned by the reflection of the 
rays upon the side of the hypothenuse within each 
prism. By the two refractions undergone by the rays 
as they enter and leave the prisms, the axis of the 
emergent pencil is no longer directed toward the real 
place of the object, but is diverted in such sort that the 
convergence of the optic axes diminishes as the distance 
of the object diminishes, and increases as its distance 
increases—a complete reversal of the ordinary conditions 
of sight, and one which, in conjunction with the lateral 
inversion before mentioned, gives rise to very curious 
visual phenomena: see VISION. It is essential to the 
efficient use of this instrument that the object be seen 
by both eyes; therefore the observer, having placed the 
object at the usual distance for distinct vision, should, 
by closing the eyes alternately, ascertain that it is within 
the field of each prism. He should then adjust the 
prisms until the two images coincide in point of space, 
when they will coalesce, and, at first, the object will 
probably retain its natural aspect; but on a sudden, it 
undergoes achange, and the converse appearance stands 
out to view with the utmost distinctness and reality. 
A hat will appear turned completely inside out; the 
interior of a basin will appear convex and protruding; 
and ‘a bust regarded in front becomes a deep, hollow 
mask.’ To facilitate the illusion, the object should be 
equally illuminated on either side, to prevent shadows. 
—For full account, see the original paper by Wheat- 
stone, Phil. Trans., 1852, p. 11. 

PSEU DO-SPERMOUS, a. si’dé-spér' miis [ pseudo, and 
spermous]: in bot., applied to plants bearing fruits 
which contain a single seed, or but a small number, the 
pericarp of which so closely adheres to the seeds that 
they seem to have but one envelope. 

PSEUDOVA, n. plu. sü-dó vá [Gr. paeudes, false; L. 
ovum, an egg] : the egg-like bodies from which the young 
of the viviparous aphis are produced. 

PSHAW! int. shaw [of imitative origin] : an expression 
of contempt or disdain: V. to utter the int. pshaw. 
PsHAW'ING, imp. PSHAWED, pp. shawd. 

PSID'IUM : see Guava. 

PSILANTHROPIST, n. si-ldn'thré-pist [Gr. peiós, 
bare, naked ; anthrópos, a man]: à name sometimes ap- 
plied to those who believe that Jesus Christ was but an 
ordinary man, and really the son of Mary and Joseph. 
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PSILOMELANE, n. si-lóm'&-làn [Gr. psilds, bare, 
smooth; melas, black]: an amorphous manganese ore, 
usually occurring in botryoidal, kidney-shaped, or stal- 
actitic masses, having a smooth surface, foliated texture, 
and dark glistening color. à 

PSILOPHYTON, n. alófi-tón [Gr. psilós, smooth, 
bare; phuton, a stem]: in geol., fossil stems from the 
Silurian and Devonian rocks, having closely pressed 
minute leaves, and springing from a root-stalk having 
circular areole. 

PSITTACEOUS, a. sit-ta'shiis, or PSITTACID, a. st- 
td-sid [L. psit'tăcus; Gr. psittákos, a parrot]: of or 
relating to the parrot tribe—called the PSITTACIDZE, 
8it-tds'i-dé: see PARROT. 

PSKOV, pskóv, or PLESKOV, pléa-kóv' (Ger. Pleskau) : 
government in n.w. European Russia, s. of the govern- 
ments of St. Petersburg and Novgorod; 17,045 sq. m. 
The climate is temperate, surface hilly in the west, soil 
of average fertility. Lake Pskov and Lake Ilmen re- 
ceive almost all the drainage of the govt., the river Veli- 
kaia falling into the former, and the Shelon, the Polista, 
and the Lovat into the latter. The rivers are navigable 
for rafts, and, near their mouths, for barges and ships. 
Lakes abound in thee. and s.e. districts. Agriculture 
is the staple employment; flax-growing being most re- 
munerative. The manufactures are inconsiderable. 
The St. Petersburg and Warsaw railway, by which ready 
access is afforded to the metropolitan market for the 
agricultural productions of P., has given very beneficial 
development to the industry and resources of the govern- 
ment.—Pop. (1880) 883,600, almost all Russians, except 
in the w. districts, where there are a few Finns. 

PSKOV, or PLESKOY' : town in n.w. European Russia, 
cap. of the govt. of the same name; on the banks of the 
Velikaia, 180 m. s.s.w. of St. Petersburg by railway. Dur- 
ing the 14th and 15th c. it was one in the confederation 
of the Hanse Towns, and had then a population greater 
than at present. In 1510it was annexed to the kingdom 
of Moscow. During the wars with Lithuania, P. was a 
stronghold of great importance. It contains a cathedral, 
42 churches, and 4 monasteries. Fish, obtained from 
Lake Peipus, and flax, are principal articles of a foreign 
commerce not extensive. Pop. (1880) 20,000. 

PSOAS, n. 86’as [Gr. psoai, the muscles of the loins]: 
in anat., applied to two muscles of each loin, the psoas 
magnus and psoas parvus—that is, the great psoas and 
the little psoas. PSOADIC, a. sō-ăd'ik, relating to or con- 
nected with the psoas. 

PSORA, n. só'rá [Gr. and L. psdrd, supposed to be the 
itch, the mange: Gr. psdriasis, a being itchy or mangy— 
from psaein, to rub] : in med., the itch ; a rough scaliness 
of the skin;scabies. PsoRIc, a. só' rik, of or relating to 
paora; seurfy. Pso’RIcs, n. plu. -riks, medicines for the 

teh. 
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PSORALEA, aó-rà'le-á : genus of plants of nat. order 
Leguminose, sub-order Papilionacew, having the calyx 
permanent after flowering, and its tube sprinkled with 
eallous points; the legume one-seeded, sometimes end- 
ing ina beak. The flowers are blue, purple, or white. 
The leaves are of various forms, but in general abruptly 
pinnate. Some of the species are natives of India; 
others of other warm countries.—P. esculenta, the 
Pomme Blanche, or Pomme de Prairie, of the Canadian 
boatmen, is a herbaceous perennial, about 12 inches 
high, with carrot-like root, swollen above the middle, 
and abounding in farinaceous matter. It is used as 
food, both boiled and raw. Other N. American species 
of P. are Onobrychis, with elongated racemes; Stipulata, 
flowersin heads; Melilotoides, spikes oblong; Floribunda, 
racemes panicled; Argophylla, silvery white all over— 
the last three northwest. 

PSORIASIS, 580-ri'a-sía [from Gr. psora—cutaneous 
eruption, supposed by some to be the itch]: chronic, 
non-contagious disease characterized by slight eleva- 
tions of the surface of the skin, covered with whitish 
scales. There are various forms—e.g., P. guttata (the 
simplest kind, deriving its specific name from the scales 
not coalescing, but remaining distinct, like isolated 
drops of water on the skin); P. diffusa, when the disease 
spreads over large portions of the skin, and often ren- 
ders the patient hideous to look at, the scaly incrusta- 
tions being often interspersed with bleeding cracks and 
fissures in all directions; P. inveterata, merely the sever- 
est phase of the preceding form, occurring chiefly in aged 
persons of broken-down constitution ; and P. gyrata, rare 
form, in which the disease occurs in narrow stripes or 
rings. Thecauses of P. are very obseure. It is certainly 
not contagious, but there appears to bein some families 
a hereditary tendency to it. It is occasionally associated 
with gout and rheumatism. Persons of either sex, of 
any age and eondition of life, are liable to it, though it 
is more frequent in middle and advanced years than in 
childhood.—The treatment varies with the condition of 
the patient. A middle-aged vigorous patient should be 
purged two or three times a week with sulphate of mag- 
nesia, should be restricted in his diet to vegetables and 
milk, should be debarred from all stimulants, and should 
take a warm bath daily. The internal and external 
remedies of repute for this disease are such as should 
be employed only under professional advice. 

PSOROPHTHALMIA, n. 8ó'róf-thàl mi-üà [Gr. psdrd, 
the itch ; ophthal' mos, the eye]: inflammation of the eye 
attended with itchy ulcerations. 
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PSYCHE, n. si’ké [Gr. psu'chë, the soul, a butterfly, 
breath]: in Gr. myth., a beautiful maiden, the personifi- 
eation of the soul, whom Cupid married (see below): 
spirit; breath; soul. PSYCHIC, a. ai kik, or PSYCHICAL, 
a. 8i ki-kál, relating to or connected with the soul, spirit, 
or mind. Psy’CHIC-FORCE, n. name given, 1871, by Wil- 
liam Crookes, to what he believed to be a hitherto un- 
recognized force, which produeed the phenomena of 
spiritualism. 

PSYCHE, si’ké [Gr., breath or soul]: a creation of 
the later mythology of Greece; or rather, a personifica- 
tion of the human soul, devised by the later poets. Ap- 
puleius (q.v.) relates the following story about her, 
which is obviously allegorical: P. was the youngest of 
three daughters ofaking. She was so exquisitely beauti- 
ful that mortals mistook her for Venus, and did not dare 
to love, but only to worship, her. This excited the 
jealousy of the goddess, who sent Eros (Cupid) to inspire 
P. with a passion for the most contemptible of all men ; 
but Eros was himself wounded as deeply by her glances 
as ever he had wounded others with his darts. Mean- 
while, P.’s father wished to see his daughter married, 
and inquired about her at the oracle of Apollo, by whom 
he was told to bear the maiden in funeral robes to the 
summit of a hill, and to leave her there alone, as she 
was destined to be the bride of a huge all-destroying 
snaky monster, that terrified both gods and men. Amid 
loud wailing and lament, P. was borne to the fatal spot, 
and left trembling in horrible solitude, when suddenly a 
light-winged zephyr flew round her, and bore her off to 
a beautiful palace of pleasure belonging to Eros, who. 
visited her, unseen and unknown, every night, and left 
her before morning broke. Here P. would have enjoyed 
perpetual delight, had she remembered the advice of her 
unknown lover, who warned her not to seek to know 
who he was. But her jealous sisters, whom, against 
Eros’s injunction, she had allowed to visit her, working 
upon her curiosity, persuaded her that she was embrac- 
ing a monster in the darkness of night; and having 
lighted a lamp when Eros was asleep, she saw with 
rapture that she wasthe mistress of the most handsome 
of gods. In her excitement, she let a drop of hot oil 
fall on the sleeper’s shoulder, who awoke, upbraided her 
for her mistrust, and vanished. P. gave way to the most 
passionate grief; she even thought of drowning herself. 
After wandering about for some time, she came to the 
palace of Venus, where she was seized by the goddess, 
and kept as a slave. Eros, however, who still loved her, 
invisibly helped and comforted the hapless maiden, rec- 
onciled her to his mother, and was finally united to her 
in immortal wedlock. All critics have agreed to consider 
the story an allegory of the progress of the human soul 
through earthly passion and misfortune to pure celestial 
felicity. 


PSYCHISM—PSYCHOMETRY. 


PSYCHISM, n. si’kizm: the doctrine of Quesne, that 
& certain subtle fluid everywhere diffused is the animat- 
ing principle in men and the inferior animals, the differ- 
ent effects which it produces in each being caused by 
the differences in their several organizations; the doc- 
trine that there exists in nature a certain psychie force. 

PSYCHOLOGY, n. sikól'ó-4i [Gr. psw'che, the soul; 
logo8, & word] : the doctrine of man's nature as concerns 
his soul or spirit or mind; the science of the phenom- 
ena of the mind, or conscious subject; mental philoso- 
phy; metaphysics (see MIND). PsYCHOL'OGIST, n. fst, 
one who studies the nature and properties of the soul, 
spirit, or mind, or who writes on the subject; & mental 
philosopher.  PsycHOLOGIC, a. askó-l)ik, or Psy’- 
CHOLOG'ICAL, a. -i-kül, pert. to psychology. PsYvcHo- 
LOGICALLY, ad. -kál-li. 

PSYCHOMACHY, n. si-kóm' á-ki (Gr. paw ché, the soul ; 
maché, a fight or contest] :a conflict of the soul with 
the body. 

PSYCHOMANCY, n. 8i kó-mán' si [Gr. pau' che, the soul ; 
mantei a, divination] : a species of divination by consult- 
ing the spirits of the dead. 

PSYCHOMETRY, si-kóm étrí [Gr. psu’ché, soul: me- 
trein, to measure] : definite measurement of the action of 
physical stimuli and the resulting psychical acts; also, 
the timing of these acts in their kinds and degrees. The 
research, aided by modern perfected instruments and 
methods of inquiry, is comparatively recent ; was carried 
on by Weber, Fechner, Wundt, Volkmann, and others, 
for its intrinsic interest as psycho-physics, but now 
forms a large part of the new science of physiological 
psychology, and has been claimed by some to be in favor 
of materialism. The inquiry was mostly confined at 
first to ascertaining the minimum and the maximum of 
a sensation. In the course of this research, it was 
found, e.g., that if we can distinguish 16 oz. and 17 oz. 
of weight, by museular sense, we shall be able to dis- 
tinguish 32 and 34, but not 32 and 33, the addition in 
each case being 4 of the preceding stimulus. On 
such experiments was founded Weber's, otherwise 
ealled Fechner's, law that the sensation increases as the 
logarithm of the stimulus. Fechner viewed this as a 
recondite relation between the material and the spirit- 
ual; Wundt, as purely psychological; others, as wholly 
physiological. Other experiments relate to the ‘ reaction- 
time’ between nervous stimulus and the mental (man- 
ifested by bodily) response. Donders found it for touch 
4 of a second, for hearing 1, for sight }1—doubtless 
with elimination of the ‘personal equation,’ or by an 
average. But the attempt to bring purely mental acts 
into the category of physical has not been successful. 
Experiment proves that the logically distinct acts of 
perception and self-conscious perception and consequent 
volition may be reduced to the time of perception and 
even to that of reflex action, That complex psychical 
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PSYCHROMETER—PTARMIGAN. 


processes are but the delay and turmoil of molecular 
forces, in ganglionic centres, is not proved. On this 
subject generally, see Ladd’s Physiological Psychology, 
2 vols., or his compendium of the same, 1 vol.—The 
term P. has been applied also to a charlatan pretense to 
diagnose disease at a distance by handling paper con- 
taining the patient’s writing, or a lock of hair, etc. 

PSYCHROMETER, n. si-króm' é-tér [Gr. psu chros, 
cold or cool; metron, a measure]: an instr. for deter- 
mining the quantity of vapor present in the atmosphere. 

PTAH, ptá, or PHTHAH, fthá: principal divinity in 
Egyptian mythology, worshipped as the creative force, 
or author of all visible things. He had at Memphis one 
of the most magnificent temples in Lower Egypt; his 
symbol was the insect Scarabaus sacer ; and he was com- 
pared by the Greeks to their Hephestus and by the 
Romans to their Vulcan. 

PTARMIGAN, n. tár mi-gán [Gael. tarmachan], (Lag- 
opus): genus of Tetraonide, comprising birds differing 
from the true Grouse (q.v.) chiefly in having the toes, as 
well as the legs (farsi), thickly clothed with short feath- 
ers—hence the name Lagopus, used by Pliny, from the 
resemblance of the foot tothat of ahare. The bill is 





Common Ptarmigan (Lagopus mutus). 
very short, and clothed at the base with feathers. The 
species are natives of northern regions, either elevated 
or strictly arctic. They are not polygamous, like the 
true grouse, and the males do not strut with erected and 
expanded tail. Most of the species change color very 
much on the approach of winter, assuming a white or 
nearly white plumage; and the diversities of color have 
caused confusion and difficulty concerning them. They 
all are much esteemed for the table. The Common P., 
or GRAY P. (L. vulgaris or L. mutus), is a native of the 


PTELEA—PTERICHTHYS. 


most n. parts of Europe. It is abundant in Norway, 
from which great numbers are annually brought to the 
London market. In arctic countries, the haunts of the 
P. are not mountain-tops, but low valleys and plains 
even to the sea-shore. In form and habits, it. much re- 
sembles the Moorfowl (q.v.), but is rather smaller. The 
winter plumage is pure white, except & black band 
above the eye of the male, and some parts of the quill 
and tail feathers. 'Thesummer plumage is as beautifully 
adapted to the concealment of the bird from enemies, 
by its harmony with the general aspect of the ground, 
as that of winter; the male being mostly brownish-gray, 
with undulating lines of black; the wings, middle tail- 
feathers, and under parts of the body, white; the female 
similar, but with prevalent yellow tinge. The plumage, 
however, varies very much, according to age, sex, and 
the season of the year. Ptarmigans seem to trust for 
safety to their facility in eluding observation, whether 
among the snows of winter or the lichen-covered rocks 
insummer; and an unaccustomed sportsman is often 
startled by a covey springing up close beside him, where 
he had not previously observed one. The P. is capable 
of being tamed, and has even been found to breed in 
confinement. The voice of the P. is a low croaking cry. 
The name P. is à modification of the Gaelic name. The 
Rock P., said to occur in n. Seotland, and to be common 
in Norway, seems merely the common species in a par- 
ticular state of plumage.—The Gray P. has a nearly re- 
lated species in L. rupestris of N. America; Greenland, 
and Siberia. L. leucurus occurs in mountains of west- 
ern N. America.—The Moorfowl (q.v.) is a species of P. 
in Great Britain, and is the only species that does not 
turn white in winter.—Another is the WILLOW P., or 
WILLOW GROUSE (L. saliceti), of the n. parts of the 
world, abundant in arctic America, and in Norway, from 
which great numbers are brought to the London mar- 
ket. Its summer plumage resembles that of the moor- 
fowl; but its winter plumage is white. It does not 
inhabit regions so cold or lofty as the Common P., but 
frequents thickets of willow and dwarf-birch. It is 
found in Europe as far s. as the valleys of the Alps. In 
N. America, it is partially migratory.—L. hemileucurus is 
found in Spitzbergen. 

PTE' LEA: see EPHESUS. 

PTERICHTHYS, n. tér-ik’this [Gr. pteron, a wing; 
ichthus, a fish]: genus of ganoid fishes, peculiar to the 
beds of the Old Red Sandstone measures. Fragments 
of the bony case had been found in Russia as early as 
1813; in 1840 they were described as belonging toa fish 
to which the generic name Asterolepis was given. In 
the same year, Hugh Miller exhibited to the members 
of the British Assoc. the first specimen which gave an 
idea of the form of the fish, and to this Agassiz applied 
the generally received name of P., from the wing-like 
appearance of the pectoral spines, 


PTERIDOGRAPHIA—PTERO.-. 


The head and anterior half of the body were covered 
with hard ganoid plates, fitting closely to each other, 
and forming a strong protecting case. The remainder 
of the trunk was flexible, and covered with small scales. 
The fish was furnished with a small dorsal fin, and the 
body terminated in a heterocercal tail; but neither of 
these, from their soft texture, is frequent in the fossil 





Pterichthys Milleri (Dorsal Surface).—From Owen. 


specimens. The creature was not fitted for rapid motion. 
The pectoral spines, at first erroneously supposed to be 
fins, were probably used as weapons of defense, and per- 
haps also assisted the P. to move along the sandy bot- 
toms on which it lived. The spines were composed of 
two segments, and were covered with tubercles like the 
trunk. Twelve or more species have been described. 

PTERIDOGRAPHIA, n. tér'i-do-grüf i-á, or PTERI- 
DOGRAPBHY, n. tër i-dóg rá-fí (Gr. pteris or pterida, afern ; 
graphé, I write]: a treatise on ferns. 

PTERO-, prefix, tér-o- [Gr. pteron, a wing, a feather]: 
having wings or wing-like processes; winged—used in 
ecientific compounds, 


PTEROCARPUS PTERODAOTYL. 


PTEROCAR’PUS: see KINO. : 
PTER' OCLES: see GANGA. ‘ 


PTERODACTYL, or PTERODACTYLE, n. tér’d-dak' fil 
[Gr. pteron, a wing ; dak’ tilds, a finger] : remarkable genus 
of fossil lizards, peculiar to the Secondary strata. PTER'- 
ODAC’ TYLOUS, a. -lil-às8, wing-fingered.—The anomalous 
structure of the P. was long a puzzle to comparative- 
anatomists. Blumenbach considered it a palmipede, or 
web-footed bird; while its original describer, Collini, 
and other naturalists more eminent, referred it to the 
mammalia, finding ite nearest ally in the bat. The 
eareful investigations of Cuvier, however, showed that : 
the P. was a true lizard, but possessed of the power of 
flight, which it performed, not bya membrane stretched 
over its ribs, like the living dragons, but more as in the 
bats, except that the wing was attached, not to several, 
but only to a single finger—the fifth—the others being 
free and short. The bones of the fifth finger were very 
greatly elongated, and the last joint terminated in along, 
slender, unguarded apex; the terminal joints inthe other 
fingers were furnished with strong claws. Mantell thus 
graphically describes the genus: ‘ With a long-snouted 
head and long neck much resembling that of a bird, bat- 
like wings, and a small trunk and tail, with lacertian 
affinities in its skull, teeth, and skeleton, and with a 
bird-like structure of sternum and scapular arch, these 
creatures present an anomaly of structure as unlike 
their fossil contemporaries as the duck-billed ornitho- 
rhynchus of Australia to living mammals. The cranium 
is small; the jaws are long, and either armed with nu- 
merous sharp-pointed teeth, or toothless, like those of a 
bird. The eye-orbit is very large; the sclerotica consists 
of a ring of bony plates, and the nostrils are placed near 
the orbits. The cervical 
vertebre are large and 
strong, and capable of 
great flexibility back- 
ward and forward, prob- 
ably to allow the head to 
fall back to the centre of 
gravity during flight. 
The dorsal vertebra are 
from 17 to 20 in number. 
The sacrum is formed by 
the coalescence of two 
“i: vertebre only, as in ex- 
isting reptiles, and not of 
many, as in birds and 
certain extinct oS 

: The tail is generally 
Pterodactyl. short, an unusual char- 
acter with saurians ; but a species with a long tail occurs 
at Solenhofen. There are five toes or digits on each 
foot; the outer finger of the forearm is immensely elon- 
gated for the support of a membranous expansion (the 





PTEROMA—PTEROPODA. 


impression of which is preserved in some instances); 
and the other digits of fore and hind feet terminate 
in long curved claws. The size and form of the extrem- 
ities show that the P. was capable of perching on trees, 
of hanging against perpendicular surfaces, and of etand- 
ing firmly on the ground, when, with its wings folded, 
it might crawl on all-fours, or hop like a bird.’ The 
famous quarry of lithographic stone at Solenhofen, of 
Upper Oolite age, has supplied a great variety of these 
flying lizards; but the largest species (Pterodactylus 
ns), with an expanse of wings 25 ft., has been found 
in the Upper Cretaceous of Kansas; another species of 
nearly equal size was reported from the Upper Green- 
sand, at Cambridge, England ; and in the Kentish Chalk, 
another has been found very little smaller. The various 
species vary as much in structure as in form, so that the 
original genus has been lately raised to an order, under 
the name PTEROSAURIA, and the species have been ar- 
ranged under the following genera, characterized princi- 
pally by structure of the jaw and teeth: 
in which the jaws are furnished with long slender teeth 
along their whole length; Ramphorhynchus,. with ex- 
tremities of the jaws smooth, probably furnished when 
living with a horny bill, and toward the bases of the 
jaws having fouror five strong teeth ; and Dimorphodon, 
with large strong teeth in front, and small shorter ones 
behind. Nearly 30 species altogether have been de- 
scribed. 

PTEROMA, n. té-rd’ma [Gr.—from pteron, a wing] : in 
arch., spaces between the walls of the cella of a temple 
and the columns of a peristyle. 

PTER'OMYS: see FLYING SQUIRREL. 

ci se ted tag ge n. tér’6-fil lium [Gr. pteron, a wing ; 
phullon, a leaf] : n geol.. & genus of cycadaceous leaves 
chiefly from the Lid and Oolite. 

PTEROPODA, n. plu. tér-óp'ó-dá, or PTEROPODS, n. 
plu. tér’6-pddz [Gr. pteron, a wing; pous or poda, a foot]: 
class of encephalous. mollusks 
that swim by the alternate ex- 
pansion and contraction of two 
wing-like fins attached to the 
sides of the head or neck. 
PTEROPODOUS, a. tér-dp'd-dis, 
pert. to the pteropods; wing- 
footed. — The Pteropoda flap 
their two wing-like fins in the 
water as a bird or an insect 
does its wings in the air. E 

are allied to Gasteropoda, but 

M leddora. the Preropoda are inferior to them in organi- 

; zation ; and their wings are not 
at all homologous to the foot of that class. They are 
hermaphrodite. The head is perfectly distinct in some, 
but obseurely distinguished from the body in others. 
Those which have the head most distinct, as Clio (q.v.), 
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have no shell, and form the order Gymnosomata; those 
with the head indistinct, the order Thecosomata, have a 
thin external shell—which in some is globular, with slits 
for the wings to pass through, in some triangular and 
pyramidal, in some conical, in some slipper-shaped, ete. 
All the species are marine; they are small and delicate 
creatures, very lively, always in quest of food, and af- 
fording food to fishes and cetaceans. They are found in 
all parts of the world, some of them in immense num- 
bers in tropical, and some in arctic, seas. The genera 
and species are few. 

PTEROSAURIA, n. plu. tér’6-saw'ri-d, or PTERO- 
SAURS, tér'd-sawrs [Gr. pteron, a wing; sauros, a lizard]: 
in geol., an order’ of extinct saurians, fitted for aerial 
flight. PTER’OSAU’RIAN, a. -ri-dn, of or pert. to: N. one 
of the pterosaurs. 

PTERYGIUM, n. tér-ij i-ám [Gr. pteru'gión, a small 
wing—from pterux, a wing]: in med., a disease of the 
mueous membrane of the eye, consisting of a thicken- 
ing of the part between the external angle and the 
cornea; a disease in which the epidermis of the margin 
of the nail-folliele remains attached to the surface of the 
nail, and advances with its growth till the nail is more 
or less completely covered. 

PTERYGO, tér'i-gó [Gr. pteruz or pteriiga, a wing]: a 
prefix denoting attachment to, or connection with, the 
pterygoid processes of the sphenoid bone. PTERYGOID, 
a. tér'i-goyd [Gr. eidos, resemblance]: in anat., applied 
to the wing-like processes of the sphenoid bone. 

PTERYGOTUS, n. éér't-g6'tiis [Gr. pterux or pterüga, 
a wing; ous or óta, an ear]: in geol., a fossil, gigantic, 
lobster-like crustacean. 

PTILOPORA, n. fil-óp'ó-rá [Gr. ptilon, a feather, a 
plume; poros, a passage]: in geol., a genus of Carbonif- 
erous polyzoans, whose pores or cells are arranged in 
feather-like form on a common axis. . 

PTISAN, n. tiz án [Gr. ptisané; L. ptis and, barley 
crushed and cleaned]: a mucilaginous decoction, as 
barley-water; an aqueous medicine, containing little or 
no medicinal agent. 

PTOLEMAIC, n. tól'é-mà' ik (Gr. Ptolemaios, famous 
Alexandrian Greek, geographer and astronomer, A.D. 
139] : pert. to Ptolemy, or to his system of astronomy. 


PTOLEMAIC SYSTEM. 


PTOLEMAIC SYS'TEM, !ól'é-má' ik, of Astronomy: 
named from Ptolemy (q.v.), its chief expounder; though 
it originated long before his time, and was, in fact, 
merely an attempt to reduce to scientific form the com- 
mon and primitive notions concerning the motions of 
the heavenly bodies. It was implicitly adopted by Plato, 
Aristotle, Hipparchus, and (with the exception of the 
Pythagoreans, and probably of Pythagoras himself) all 
the eminent physicists and philosophers of ancient 
times; passing from them to the Byzantines and Arabs, 
who, especially the latter, were the means of disseminat- 
ing it through w. Europe, where it continued the uni- 
versally established doctrine till the 16th c. The pri- 
mary and fundamental doctrines of this system are that 
the earth is the centre of the universe, and that the 
heavenly bodies revolve round it in circles, and at uni- 
form rate. These notions, naturally suggested by the 
first general aspect of things, having previous to any 
accurate observation established themselves as unques- 
tionable axioms, phenomena found on closer examination 
inconsistent with them were explained by introduction 
of additional hypotheses. The belief that the earth is 
the centre of the universe was supported by its being in 
accordance with the relation of the Me RIA elements of 
which the material world was deemed to be composed. 
Thus, earth, the most stable of the elements, held the 
lowest place, and supported water, the second in order; 
above water was placed air, and then fire, either being 
supposed to extend indefinitely above the others. In or 
beyond the ether element were certain zones or heavens, 
each heaven containing an immense crystalline spherical 
shell, the smallest inclosing the earth and its superin- 
cumbent elements, and the larger spheres inclosing the 
smaller. To each of these spheres was attached a 
heavenly body, which, by the revolution of the crystal- 
line, was made to move round the earth. The first or 
innermost sphere was that of the moon, and after it in 
order came those of Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, and the fixed stars, eight in all. To this 
system, later astronomers added a ninth sphere, the mo- 
tion of which should produce the Precession (q.v.) of 
the Equinoxes, and a tenth, to cause the alternation of 
day and night. This tenth sphere, or primum mobile, was 
supposed to revolve from e. to w. in 24 hours, and to 
carry the others with it in its motion; but the Ptolemaic 
astronomers did not venture to explain how this was 
done, though since the axis of motion of the primum 
mobile was that of the equator, its extremities being the 
poles of the heavens, while that of the ninth sphere was 
the axis of the ecliptic, some explanation was certainly 
necessary. As observations of the heavens increased in 
accuracy, it was found that the heavenly motions were 
apparently. not uniform, and this was explained as fol- 
lows: The acceleration of the sun on one side, and 
retardation on the other side, of his orbit, is only appar- 
ent, and results from the earth not being in the centre 
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of his sphere, C (see fig.), but at E, and consequently his 
motion appears to be slowest at P, and quickest at R. 
The alternate progression and regression of the planeta 
was accounted for by supposing them to move, not di- 
rectly with their crystallines, but in a small circle, whose 
centre was & fixed point in the crystalline, and which 
revolved on its axis as it was carried round with the lat- 
ter; thus (flg.) the planet was carried round the small 
circle ABD, as that circle was carried round PQR (now 
supposed to represent the planetary crystalline). The 
planet, while in the outer portion of its small circle, 
would thus have a forward, and in the inner portion & 
backward, motion. The larger circle was called an eccen- 
tric, and the smaller an epicycle. This theory of eccen- 





trics and epicycles satisfied the early astronomers; but 
further investigation showed its incompleteness; and in 
later times it was found necessary to explain newly dis- 
covered discrepancies by heaping epicycle on epicycle, 
till hopeless complication of the system had been pro- 
duced. As soon as astronomers came to understand and 
test the Copernican (q.v.) theory, the venerable and dis- 
orderly pile of hypotheses, the then representative of 
the P. S., which had received the papal seal of infalli- 
bility, and had in various forms held supreme sway over 
the minds of men for twenty centuries, at once crumbled 
to atoms, and sunk into oblivion. 

TPTOLEMA'IS: see ACRE. - 

PTOLEMY, tól emi, I. (surnamed SoTER, Preserver), 
King of Egypt, of the Macedonian dynasty: prob. abt. 
B.C. 367-283 (reigned B.C. 323-285); son of Lagus; but 
believed by some to be the son of Philip of Macedon, 
because his mother, Arsinoé, had been a concubine of 
that king, P.’s father being a Macedonian of humble 
station. P. acted as one of Alexander’s generals in his 
eastern campaigns; and when tlie possessions of the 
great conqueror were divided, after his death at Babylon 
B.C. 323, Egypt fell to the lot of the son of Lagus. 
Troubles soon followed such an acquisition; but P. was 
a man of energy and valor, and not only protected his 
own realm, but aleo extended his dominions by the ad- 
dition of Phoenicia and Ccele-Syria, capturing Jerusalem, 
too (probably in this expedition), by assaulting it on the 
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Jewish Sabbath. B.C. 316, war again broke out between 
P., Lysimachus, and Cassander on the one hand, and 
Antigonus on the other (see these titles) It lasted 
till B.C. 301; and at its conclusion P. was left in posses- 
sion of almost the same territory as at its commence- 
ment, except of Cyprus, which, by the naval battle off 
Salamis in that island B.c. 306, was gained by Antigonus. 
P., however, recovered Cyprus B.C. 295, and it was 
thereafter attached to the Egyptian kingdom. After 
this battle of Salamis, Antigonus assumed the title 
King, which example P. and the other successors of 
Alexander followed. B.C. 305, P. compelled Demetrius, 
valiant son of Antigonus, to raise the siege of Rhodes, 
for which deliverance the Rhodians were so grateful 
that they worshipped him as a deity, and conferred on 
him the title Soter, Preserver. The latter part of his 
reign was peace. He governed his kingdom with an en- 
lightened and vigorous policy, laying the foundation of 
prosperity in Egypt for generations. He encouraged 
commerce, made Alexandria the great mart of the Med- 
iterranean, fostered literature, science, and art, founded 
the famous museum and library of Alexandria; and en- 
tertained at his court the votaries of the Muses; Euclid 
the geometrician; Stilpo the philosopher; Philetas the 
elegiac poet; Zenodotus the grammarian; Antiphilus 
and Apelles the painters; with many others. The his- 
tory of Alexander's wars, by P., is the basis of Arrian’s 
work on the samesubject. Two years before his death, 
he abdicated in favor of his son Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

PTOLEMY II. (surnamed PHILADELPHUS), King of 
Egypt, of the Macedonian dynasty : B.C. 309-247 (reigned 
B.C. 285-247); b. in the island of Cos; son of Ptolemy I. 
and Berenice. His reign is remarkable for successful 
cultivation of the arts of peace. Excepting a contest 
with his half-brother, Magas, forthe province of Cyrene, 
his wars against Syria are almost the only military ex- 
ploits which interfered with those designs for improve- 
ment of his kingdom which have rendered his name 
famous among enlightened sovereigns. He carried on, 
with increased zeal, the good work which his father had 
begun. He enriched the library of Alexandria with all 
literary treasures of his own and of earlier times, and 
the museum was thronged with the learned from all 
countries—with such men as Theocritus and Philetas, 
poets; Euclid, geometrician; Aristarchus and Aratus, 
astronomers; Theodorus and Hegesias, philosophers; 
and many more. Tradition alleges that, by his orders, 
the Hebrew Scriptures were translated into Greek, and 
the version called the" Septuagint’ (q.v.) thus formed. 
He induced Manetho to write, in Greek, a political his- 
tory of Egypt, and an account of the religious tenets of 
the Egyptians. He encouraged the study of natural 
history; and to facilitate the pursuits of those who de- 
voted themselves to it, he formed a collection of rare 
and curious animals in the preserves. He founded many 
colonies in parts of his empire which seemed specially 
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suited to become centres of trade and of enlightenment, 
and thus spread more widely the seeds of civilization 
and Greek eulture; among these places was Ptolemais 
(Aere) in Palestine. He ruled over Egypt, Phoenicia 
and Coele-Syria, Lycia, Caria, Cyprus, and the Cyclades, 
with parts of Arabia, Libya, and Ethiopia. His son 
Ptolemy married Berenice, daughter of Magas, 'and the 
provinee of Cyrene was thus peacefully brought back to 
his empire. Under P. Philadelphus, Egypt rose to high 
rank among nations in power and in wealth. The sur- 
name Philadelphus was assumed by P. to.indicate his. 
great affection for his sister Arsinoé (q.v.), a woman of 
great beauty and much force of character, whom he 
married, according to Egyptian notions, after the death 
of her husband, Lysimachus. His former wife, Arsinoë; 
daughter of Lysimachus, was banished by him ; and two 
of his brothers were put to death: some have explained 
the name Philadelphus as in irony referring to this. By 
his first wife, he had two sons, Ptolemy, his successor, 
and Lysimachus; and one daughter, Berenice, married 
to Antiochus II., King of Syria. 

PTOLEMY III. (surnamed EUERGETES) King of 
Egypt, of the Macedonian dynasty : d. B.c. 222 (reigned 
B.C. 247-222); son of Ptolemy Philadelphus, whom he 
succeeded. He made war on the kingdom of Syria, to 


avenge the death of his sister Berenice, who had been . 


murdered at the instigation of Laodice, former wife of 
Antiochus. He overran all the provinces as far s. as 
Babylon and Susa; those on the n. and e., as far as 
Bactria and India, offered him homage; and he might 
have extended the bounds of his empire much further, 
had not domestic troubles compelled him to hasten back 
to Egypt. The treasures that he brought with him were 
immense; and among the things most highly prized 
were the statues of the Egyptian gods which Cambyses 
had carried off to Babylon B.c. 525. It was the restora- 
tion of these to their proper temples which gained for 
P. the title of Euergetes (the Benefactor). His fleets 
gained many possessions on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, such as Pamphylia, Cilicia, and Ionia, which 
remained long subject to Egypt, though the e. provinces 
recently conquered soon returned to their former sover- 
eign. He pushed the limits of the home-empire south- 
ward by conquering part of Ethiopia, where he formed 
a colony and centre of trade at Adulé. P., like his pred- 
ecessors, patronized learned men, and encouraged the 
arts and sciences. He added so largely to the library of 
Alexandria that he has by some been called its founder. 
Among celebrated men who adorned his court, and kept 
up the fame of the ‘Museum,’ were Apollonius Rhodius, 
Eratosthenes, and Aristophanes the grammarian. In 
his reign, the Egyptian kingdom touched for a moment 
the highest point of military glory, prosperity, and 
wealth, : 


PTOLEMY IV.—PTOLEMY V. 


PTOLEMY IV. (surnamed PHrLOPATOR), King of 
Egypt, of the Macedonian dynasty: d. B.c. 205 (reigned 
B.C. 222-205); son of Ptolemy Euergetes, whom he suc- 
ceeded. His ignoble reign began in blood by the murder 
of his mother, Berenice, his brother Magas, and his uncle 
Lysimachus; and it ended in blood by the violent death 
of his wife, Arsinoé. He abandoned himself to debauch- 
ery, and intrusted the management of his kingdom to 
favorites. Antiochus, King of Syria, profiting by his 
indolence, wrested from him in war some of the prov- 
inces which his father had gained; but P., at length 
roused from his lethargy, took the field in person and 
defeated Antiochus at the battle of Raphia. When 
peace was concluded, P. returned to his capital, and 

.plunged with increased zest into every vice and indul- 
gence, hastening his death by his excesses. He followed 
the example of his father and grandfather in patronizing 
arts and letters; and cultivated friendship with the 
Romans, to whom he sent large supplies of grain during 
the second Punic war, but persecuted the Jews, against 
whom he had conceived a hatred in consequence of be- 
ing refused admittance to the sanctuary at Jerusalem 
by the high-priest. 

PTOLEMY V. (surnamed EPIPHANES), King of Egypt, 
of the Macedonian dynasty: d. B.c. 181 (reigned B.c. 
205-181); son and successor (at the age of only five years) 
of Ptolemy Philopator. His dominions were invaded 
by Antiochus, King of Syria, and Philip, King of Mace- 
donia, while he was still an infant, and several provinces 
were severed from the Egyptian kingdom; but the 
Romans at length interfered, and peace was concluded, 
it being arranged thát P. should marry Cleopatra I., 
daughter of Antiochus, and receive as her dowry those 
parte of his empire in Syria which had been taken from 
him. He was declared of age B.c. 196, and his corona- 
tion was performed with unusual splendor. The decree 
published on this occasion is that whieh forms the in- 
seription on the far-famed Rosetta (q.v.) Stone. P. mar- 
ried Cleopatra I. B.c. 193-2; but the dowry was not de- 
livered. The affairs of the kingdom were managed by 
the wise and virtuous Aristomenes, and so long as P. 
followed his counsels, all went well. But the king’s 
ear was gradually opened to insinuations against his 
great minister, whom he ultimately compelled to drink 
poison. While P. was preparing for an expedition 
against Syria, he was poisoned by some of his followers, 
whom he had alarmed for their own safety. Under him, 
Egypt rapidly sank in prosperity, power, and reputation : 
indeed, Egypt came fully under the protectorate, and so 
under the rule of Rome. 


PTOLEMY VI.—PTOLEMY VII. 


PTOLEMY VI. (surnamed PHILOMETOR), King of 
Egypt, of the Macedonian dynasty: d. B.c. 146 (reigned 
B.C. 181-146); son and successor (when very young) of 
Ptolemy Epiphanes. The affairs of the kingdom were 
at first directed by his mother, Cleopatra I., who acted 
with prudence and energy. When she died, B.c. 173, the 
administration fell into. the hands of two worthless 
ministers, Eulæus and Lensus, who, engaging in war 
with Antiochus, brought the kingdom to the brink of 
ruin. The young king was taken prisoner by Antiochus 
(B.c. 170), who hoped to obtain possession of the whole 
of Egypt; but his younger brother, also called Ptolemy, 
immediately declared himself sovereign under the title 
Euergetes II., and took vigorous measures to defend the 
kingdom. By intervention of the Romans, Antiochus 
was compelled to return to his kingdom. The brothers 
reigned jointly for some time, but at length quarrelled, 
and a civil war ensued in which Euergetes II. was ulti- 
mately worsted. 'The deputies of the Roman senate, 
who now held Egypt entirely in their hands, arranged 
that P. Philometor should retain Egypt proper, while 
Euergetes II. should obtain Cyrene as a separate sover- 
eignty. This settlement substantially held during the 
lifetime of P., who died from injuries received by a fall 
from his horse in a battle which he won against the 
Syrian usurper Alexander Balas. He is notable for his 
mild and humane disposition, strikingly evinced in his 
magnanimous treatment of his unworthy brother. 


PTOLEMY VII., or EUERGETES II. (known by the 
nickname PHYSCON, Fat-paunch), King of Egypt, of the 
Macedonian dynasty: d. B.C. 117 (reigned B.C. 146-117); 
second son of Ptolemy Epiphanes; successor of his 
brother Ptolemy Philometor. He married his brother's 

_ sister and widow, Cleopatra II. (who was also his own 
sister), and on the same day murdered her infant son, 
P. Eupator, whom she had'at first declared king. The 
history of the reign of this worst of all the Ptolemies is 
one unbroken record of erime and blood, whence his 
subjects nicknamed him Kakergetes (‘the malefactor"). 
Not only relatives who stood in his way to the throne, 
but those who opposed his accession, and even persons 
aside from the dispute, were butchered with savage 
cruelty. His private vices and debaucheries were 
equally infamous. He divorced his wife and sister 
Cleopatra to marry her daughter by her first husband— 
hig own brother; and when temporarily driven from his 
throne, B.C. 130-127, by the indignation of his subjects, 
who chose the divorced Cleopatra in his stead, the 
monster took diabolical revenge by murdering his own 
and Cleopatra’s son, and sending the head and hands as 
a present to the latter on her birthday. One is almost 
ashamed to add that he retained the hereditary taste 
for learning, patronized learned men, and wrote a work 
of 24 books, called Memoirs (Hypomnémata). 

Several other Ptolemies of this dynasty followed ; but 

. they were mostly of little note. 


PTOLEMY. 


PTOLEMY (CLAUDIUS PTOLEMÆUS): celebrated an- 
cient astronomer and geographer: b. Egypt, though it 
is uncertain whether at Pelusium or at Ptolemais in the 
Thebaid. Nothing is known of his personal history, 
except that he made astronomical observations in Alex- 
andria A.D. 139 (first recorded observation 127, last re- 
corded 151); and there is probable evidence of his having 
been alive 161. The chief of his writings are: Megalé 
Syntaxis tés Astronomias, which, to distinguish it from 
the next mentioned, was probably denominated by the 
Arabs megisté, the greatest, whence the name Almagest 
[Ar. article al, the], by which it is generally known; 
Tetrabiblos Syntaxis, with which is combined another 
work, called Karpos or Centiloquium, from its containing 
a hundred aphorisms, both works treating of astrologi- 
eal subjeets, and therefore held by some to be of doubt- 
ful genuineness; Phaseis aplandn asteróm kai synagigé 
episemaseión, treatise on the phenomena of the fixed 
stars, or a species of almanac; the Gedgraphiké Hyphe- 
gésis, P.’s great geographical work, in eight books. The 
rest of his works are of inferior importance, and consist 
of descriptions of various kinds of Projections (q.v.), the 
theory of the musical scale, chronological and metaphys- 
ical treatises, and a summary of the hypotheses em- 
ployed in his great work, the Almagest. Others of P.'s 
works have been lost; and it is doubtful whether or not 
they contained a treatise on Optics, as a Latin version 
of what is said to have been an Arabie translation of P.’s 
original treatise on that subject is still in existence. 

P., both as an astronomer and as a geographer, held 
supreme sway over the minds of almost all scientific 
men from his own time till about the 15th c.; but he 
seems to have been—especially in astronomy—not so 
much an independent investigator as a corrector and 
improver of the work of his predecessors. In astron- . 
omy, he had the labors of Hipparchus to guide him ; and, 
indeed, scrupulously distinguishes between Hipparehus's - 
labors and his own. To P. belong the invention of a 
planetary theory, the discovery of the moon’s Evection 
(q.v.), and the singular distinction of being the sole 
existing authority on ancient astronomy. From this 
last-mentioned fact, the system of astronomy which he 
sets forth in the Almagest received his name; and, as the 
Ptolemaic System (q.v.), obtained the homage of succeed- 
ing generations till the time of Copernicus. His great 
work, the Almagest, is divided into 13 books. P. seems 
to have been little of an independent observer, trusting 
implicitly to his predecessor, Hipparchus; but his 
geometrical powers were of very high order, unless, as 
Delambre suggests, but with little probability, the ele- 
gant demonstrations here and there occurring in the 
Almagest were borrowed from other sources. f 

Asa geographer, P. occupies a similar position: he 
appears before his readers as the corrector and improver 
of the works of a predecessor, Marinus of Tyre, about 
whom, except from P.’s writings, little is known. P. 


PTOMAINE. 


here appears to more advantage as an independent in- 
vestigator, and his improvements and suggestions are at 
once more valuable and correct; but it is sometimes 
difficult to separate his data from those of Marinus. His 
geography is divided into eight books, all of which, ex- 
cept the 1st, 8th, and a portion of the 7th, are merely a 
catalogue of places, with their latitude and longitude (to 
12ths of a degree), with a brief general description pre- 
fixed to each continent and country or tribe, and inter- 
spersed here and there with remarks of a miscellaneous 
character on any point of interest. The rest of the work 
contains details regarding his mode of noting the posi- 
tions of places—by latitude (mékos) and longitude 
(platos)—with the calculation of the size of the sphere 
of the earth, and of the extent of surface then known. 
He also describes the mode adopted by him of project- 
ing the surface of a hemisphere on a flat surface, and 
shows its superiority over the projections of Eratos- 
thenes, Hipparchus, and Marinus. He also constructed 
a series of 26 maps, with a general map of the world, in 
illustration of his work. 

The Almagest and the Geography were the standard 
text-books to succeeding ages, the first till the time of 
Copernicus, the second till the great maritime discov- 
eries of the 15th c. showed its deficiencies. They have 
passed through numerous editions, the best of which 
are, for the Almagest and the most of P.’s minor works, 
that by Halma (Paris 1813,16,19,20, quarto); and for 
the Geography, the Latin versions of 1482 and 90, pub- 
lished at Rome, the editio princeps of the Greek text by 
Erasmus (1533), the Elzevir ed. (1619), and those of Wil- 
berg and Grashof (1844), and Nobbe (1845). The cat- 
alogue of stars has been frequently reprinted separately, 
the best ed. being that of Francis Baily, in the Memoirs 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, XIII. (1843). 

PTOMAINE, t6'mé-in or -én [Gr. ptoma, fallen tree, 
` etc., corpse, and ending -íne] : alkaloid product of putre- 
faction of dead animal or vegetable tissues; also a sim- 
ilar product developed by pathogenic bacteria from liv- 
ing tissues. Organisms that grow on, or prey on, dead 
or decaying matter are called ‘saprophytes;’ those 
that prey on living tissues are known as ‘ pathogenic 
organisms.’ No absolute line of demarkation can be 
drawn between the two; indeed, some pathogenic organ- 
isms may, like the saprophytic, find a pabulum in mat- 
ter that is dead or decaying; and saprophytes, in turn, 
may prey on living tissues. Also, there are some organ- 
isms which, though existing in the system, give rise to 
no pathological condition. But when a pathogenic or- 
ganism gets lodgment in the tissues or blood of man or 
animal, and there finds fit pabulum for its growth and 
development, the elements of those tissues: are broken 
up, and the product is a P., which, absorbed into the 
blood, may poison it; ‘ ptomaine poisoning.' 


PTOSIS—PUBERTY. 


PTOSIS, n. tó'sia [Gr. ptósis, a falling—from piptd, I 
fall]: a drooping or falling of the upper eyelid, which 
arises from palsy of the third or motor oculi nerve. The 
p tient can open his eye only by means of his fingers. 

. may arise either from debility, in which case it may 
be removed by tonics; or from congestion of the brain, 
when it is usually accompanied with giddiness, head- 
ache, etc., and should be treated by bleeding, purgatives, 
and low diet; or from organic disease of the brain, in 
which case remedies are of little use. If it oceurs with- 
out any apparent cause, and resists medical treatment, 
it may be removed by a surgical operation, by which the 
eyelid is brought under the action of the occipito-frontal 
muscle, which receives its nervous power from another 
source. 

PTYALISM, n. ti ál-izm [Gr. ptidlis’mos, a spitting— 
from ptu álón, spittle; ptud, I spit] : in med., an excess- 
ive flow of saliva. PTYALIN, n. (i dl-in, in herbivorous 
and mixed-eating animals, a peculiar nitrogenous sub- 
stance, obtained from saliva, which has the property of 
eonverting starch into a kind of sugar. 

PTYALOGOGUES, n. plu. ti-àl0-gógz [Gr. ptu álón, 
spittle; agógós, leading]: medicines that promote dis- 
charges of saliva; also PrySMAGOGUE, n. liz má-góg [Gr. 
ptusma, saliva; agógós, driving], in the same sense. 

PTYCHOCERAS, n. t&i-kós' ér-às, or PI'YCHOCERATITE, 
n. ti kó-sér' d-tit [Gr. ptuché, a fold; keras, a horn, keratos, 
of a horn]: in geol., a genus of chumbered cells of the 
ammonite family, peculiar to the cretaceous formation 
—so named from the shell being folded upon itself. 

PTYCHODUS, t koó-düs: genus of cretaceous fish, 
founded on large, square, crushing teeth, which occur in 
considerable quantity in the Chalk beds. The crown of 
the teeth is raised in the centre into a number of par- 
allel transverse ridges, and the flat margin is finely 
granulated. They were set, as in the Port Jackson 
shark, like a pavement on the borders of the mouth, and 
were admirably adapted to crush the shells of the crus- 
tacea and mollusca on which they fed. Large dorsal 
spines have been found associated with the teeth; but 
as no materials exist for restoration of the external 
form of the fish, the analogy of their modern represent- 
ative, the Port Jackson shark, alone suggests that they 
belonged to the Ptychodus. 

PTYSMAGOGUE: see under PTYALOGOGUES. : 

PUBERTY, n. pi bér-(í [F. puberté—from L. pübertaa, 
the age of maturity—from pübés, the ripe age: It. pu- 
berta] : the age at which persons are capable of beget- 
ting or bearing children ; maturity ; in law, the age of 14 
to in boys, and of 12 in girls. PUBERAL, a. pi’ bér-ál, 

longing to puberty. 

PU'BERTY : stage of physical development or period 
of life in the human individual when the person becomes 

capable of sexual function. The age of P. differs accord, 


PUBESCENCE—PUBLIC. 


ing to race and according to latitude or climate: it is 
later usually in temperate climates than in either very 
warm or very cold countries. The age of P. of white 
persons in the United States is 14-16 years for males, 
and 12-14 for females, with frequent exceptions, in 
which the age for females is as low as 11 years. The 
age of P. is earlier in negroes, though many generations 
removed from Africa, than in whites. The secondary 
physical changes that attend P. in the male individual 
are a more complete development of the larynx, deepen- 
ing of the voice, growth of the beard, etc. In the female 
there is a development of the mammary glands, the 
catamenial process begins, the contours of the body 
become rounded, etc. The moral and mental character 
of the individual also reaches a crisis at this period. 

PUBESCENCE: see under PUBIS. 

PUBIS, n. pi’ bis [L. pübes, the signs of puberty—viz., 
the growth of the hair] : in anat., the share-bone; one of 
the bones which enter into the composition of the pelvic 
arch of vertebrates. PUBES, n. pü' bez, the middle part 
of the hypogastric region; the external part where the 
generative organs are situated; the down of plants. 
PUBIC, a. pi bik, of or connected with the pubes. Pu- 
BESCENT, a. pü-bés ént [L. pubescens or pubescen'tem, 
reaching the age of puberty, ripening ; pubes'co, I ripen] : 
arriving at maturity; in bot., covered with soft hair or 
down. PUBES'CENCE, n. -éns, state of puberty; in bot., 
the downy substance on plants. Note.—Although pubes 
is the correct Latin nominative, and pubis the genitive, 
late Latin authors have written pubis for pubes, and 
accordingly we now find both used in the nominative. 

PUBLIC, a. pub’ lik [F. public—from L. pub’ licus, com- 
mon, public—from pop'ülus, the people, the multitude: 
It. pubblico] : pert. to a state or community ; .extending 
to a whole people; not private; common; open to all: 
N. the people at large; the many ; the people indefinitely. 
PUBLICAN, n. püb li-kàm [F. publicain—trom L. pub- 
líicànmus, a farmer of the revenue]: one who keeps a 
house for sale of beer and spirits: in anc. Rome, a tax- 
collector; one who farmed the public taxes (see PUBLI- 
CANUS). PUB'LIOLY, ad. lí. PUBLICITY, n. püb-lia' i-ti 
[F. publicité] : state of being open to the knowledge of 
the publie. PUBLICIST, n. püb li-síst, one skilled in the 
laws and rights of nations; a writer thereon. PUBLIC- 
SPIRITED, a. dictated by anxiety for the public good. 
PUBLIC-SPIRITEDNESS, n. disposition to advance the 
public good. PUBLIC BURDENS, in Scotch law, usual 
taxes on land. PUBLIC-HOUSE, common inn or tavern. 
PUBLIC LAW, the law of nations. PUBLIC WORKS, 
usually, any great works being constructed for public 
use, as railways, docks, etc. ; strictly, works constructed 
by engineers for the public and at the public cost. In 
PUBLIC, before the public at large; in open view; not 
in secret. PUBLICATION: see under PUBLISH.— SYN. of 
‘public’: open; notorious; general; common. 


— 


PUBLICANUS—PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


PUBLICANUS, pitb-li-kd'niie: name among the anc. 
Romans for one of that class of persons who farmed the 
public revenues (vectigalia). These revenues were put up 
to auction by the censors, and were ‘sold’ for a period of 
five years. They were derived chietly from tolls, tithes, 
and Tahon duile, soriptura (tax for the use of public pas: 
ture-lands), mining, and salt duties. As the state required 
the publicani to give security for the sum at which they 
had purchased the collecting of the taxes, end as this sum 
was usually much greater than the wealth of any single 
individual, companies (societates) were formed, the mem- 
bers of which took each so many shares and were thus 
enabled to carry on conjointly undertakings far beyond the 
capabilities of the separate shareholders. Their contract 
with the Roman govt. was made in the name of a single 
person, who was called manceps, and who was held respon- 
sible for his soci? to the state. Every societas had also a 
head-manager (magister), who resided at Rome, and trans- 
acted all foreign correspondence with the inferior officers 
who directly superintended the collection of taxes. In 
general, a societas farmed only one branch of the revenue, 
but exceptions occurred. Only Roman citizens were eligi- 
ble as publicani, and of course only the wealthiest among 
these. After the middle of B.c. 2d c., the farming of the 
public revenues fell into the hands chiefly of the Equites 
(q.v.. By a wise regulation, no pur. of a Roman province 
was allowed, during the period of his govemorsmip, to have 
anything to do with these tax-gathering companies. The 
design of this was to place the gov. in such a position that 
he could afford to act justly toward the people, who were 
often cruelly oppressed by the exactions of the provincial 
underlings—the * publicans' of the New Testament. 

PUBLIC DOMAIN or THE Unitep STATES: lands 
owned by the U. S. govt. in trust for the people. Thearea 
of public lands in the states and territories 1890, June 80 
was approximately 1,815,504,147 acres (2,836,725 sq. m.), of 
which 986,084,675 acres had been surveyed and 829,419,- 
472 were unsurveyed. The total included lands reserved 
for Indians, public schools, railroads, canals, and other 

ublic purposes, beside the great areas of mountains and 

kes. The vacant land comprised 282,772,439 acres sur- 
veyed and 303,444,422 unsurveyed, total 586,216,861. This 
total excludes all of Alaska (869,529,600 acres), the Chero- 
kee Strip, and all other lands owned or claimed by Indians 
in Indian Territory. See HOMESTEAD ENTRY. 

The first table on following page shows the location of 
the surveyed and unsurveyed public lands, according to 
the report of the General Land Office, 1890, Dec.; and the 
second the vacant lands in the public land states and terri- 
tories at above date: 


"PUBLIC DOMAIN. 
































Acres Acres 
STATE AND TERRITORY. Surveyed. | Unsurveyed. Total Acres. 
Alabama..... A TT ru Ar M 82,402,115 || .......... 82,462,115 
Arkansas......... nnns | 33,410,063 Naercpiten- 33,410,063 
California. .........- eee 72,189,644 28,802,996 100, 992.640 
COMORES i. oe eec c o rure 59,424,003 7,455,997 66,880,000 
Plori@iasiy. divei livia 80,820,595 1,100,925 37,931,520 
THONG .......- 2.» oes ro 35,465,003 | .......... 85,465,093 
jo Se 91.667,760 | ........-- 21,637,760 
RWEL. cc naedp ces) ce cgtes 85,228,800 | .......... 35,228,800 
SJ V c CU.» o Ji 51,770,240 | .......... 51,770,240 
Louisiana...... ....-.-+--- 27,067,762 1,663,328 28,731,090 
opo qt 36,128,040 es 36,128,640 
Minnesota..............--- 42,477,682 10,982,158 53,459,840 
Mississippi ..............-- 80,179.840 | .......... 30,179,840 
MissourL ........ o eere 41:885081 | 522... 41,836,931 
Montana...... 20,263.021 71,753,619 92,016,640 
Nebraska. .... . 47,012,079 65, 47,077,859 
Nevada.........-- rre 33,225,459 38,512,141 71,737,600 
Ohio. .........- 25,581,976 | .......... 25,581,976 
Oregon... ccccc-ccccccares 40,498,461 20,476,899 60,975,360 
Wakai... S ieoe | 38078138 | 44798160 
eda$i ee ,823, 19, ,196,1 
p e Pm IPTE 369,529, 369,529,600 
Arizona... ... 14,945,499 57,960,741 12,906,940 
Dakotas 50,877,182 45,118,698 96,595,480 
Idaho: c. eos a0 10,679,889 44,548,271 55,228,160 
Indian Territory... 099 13,462,501 40,481.600 
New Mexico , 930,329 11,568,640 
eR Bim | dubia 
Public land strip 3,672,640 8,672,640 
Totél.....1.. eoo ore 986,084,075 | 829,419,472 | 1,815,504,147 
, Acres Acres 
STATE AND TERRITORY. Surveyed. | Unsurveyed. Total Acres. 
Alabama........-. rn 1,105,060) | 22... 1,105,060 
Ariz0hB8...... ee ehm 11,983,026 37,715,426 49,699,052 
Arkansag,........... 49990939 | ......-.-. 4,902,329 
California..........---- 88,750,564 15,172,154 53,922,718 
Colorado. $39. ei. e 84,354,550 5,639,896 89,994,446 
Florida... ..... cocccees 2,283,626 ,940, 5,624,426 
WOO.» ccavecos: s adebeeet- 3,938,277 43,019,013 40,957,290 
2,000 l 5,000 
285.70. i istina 755,791 
1,243,460 115,393 1,538,853 
BEATUE T S 832,707 
2,902,034 4,011,520 6,913,554 
1,490,480 | .......... 1,407,480 
1,151,468 | ... .....- 1,151,463 
9,011,315 55,196,312 64,807,627 
11,226,584 | ....... um 11,926.584 
27,316,167 488,373 50,804,540 
39,660,806 16,699,520 56,360,326 
14,318,400 16,179,000 30,497,400 
22.053 12,640 3,694,693 
23,918,982 14,894,246 88,273,228 
2,043,374 8,198,124 10,241,498 
7,029,100 29,176,000 86,205,100 
4,155,171 15,491,145 19,646,316 
819:990:.1/.5 5 screens ,920 
87,578,200 11,431,860 49,010,060 
TOAD iore eoxer trennt 282,772,439 | 308,444,422 586,216,861 


PUBLIC HEALTH—PUBLILIUS. 


PUB'LIC HEALTH: see HEALTH: SANITARY SCI- 
ENCE. 

PUB'LIC-HOUSES, in England: houses of public 
resort in which the chief. business is the sale of beer or 
other liquors. They are in two classes—Ale-houses, 
called also Inns (q.v.), and Beer-houses. The former 
give board and lodging to travellers, while the latter are 
mere shops for the sale of beer to be consumed on or off 
the premises (see BEER ACTS). 

In the United States the term is little used, but is 
found in various statutes. The laws regulating such 
houses in detail vary in different states. The houses 
fre under a variety of statutes also as to sale of liquor. 
Bee LICENSE: LOCAL OPTION: PROHIBITION ; TEMPER- 
ANCE: HOTEL. 

PUBLICOLA, püb-lik'0-là, PUBLIUS VALERIUS: one 
of the founders of the Roman republic, in B.C. 6th c.; 
lawgiver and consul. He received the surname Public- 
ola (*the people's friend") because of the laws that he 
formulated and promulgated in the interest of the com- 
mon people. He was thrice consul—s.c. 509 Reis 
Brutus) and B.c. 508-7; was active in expulsion of the 
Tarquins, and fought against Porsena, who attempted to 
restore the Tarquins; routed the Sabines; was given a 
triumph on returning to Rome ; and is supposed to have 
been killed at the battle of Regillus, B.c. 496. It is said 
that through fear that the people might think that he 
designed assuming imperial powers, after his success 
against the enemies of Rome, he ordered the demolition 
of an elegant palace that he had begun on the Velian 
hill, near the forum. E 

PUB’LIC PROS’ ECUTOR: see PROSECUTOR. 

PUB'LIC SCHOOLS: see SCHOOLS: EDUCATION, 
NATIONAL OR STATE. 

PUBLILIUS, püb-lil'i-üs (less correctly PUBLIUS, püb'- 
li-us), SYRUS: mimie poet: b. Syria; wrote about B.C. 44. 
He was taken to Italy as a slave when a boy; was sold 
to Domitius, a Roman patrician, who, pleased with his 
wit, educated.him and gave him his freedom when of 
age. Soon afterward P. distinguished himself as a 
writer of mimes, or burlesque plays. He travelled, and 
acted in his own plays; won the favor of Julius Cesar, 
Cicero, and Seneca; and received from the first the 
prize for a histrionic contest, in which he vanquished 
all his competitors, including the poet Laberius, whose 
burlesque compositions were in general esteem. His 
only writings extant are about 700 iambic and trochaic 
verses, arranged alphabetically by initial letters, and 
comprising a collection of moral maxims, last pub. 1880 
under the title Sentences, 
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PUBLISH—PUCERON. 


PUBLISH, v. püb'lish [F. publier—from L. publicaré, 
to make common, to publish: Sp. publicar, to publish 
(see PuBLIC)]: to make known to all what before was 
private or unknown; to announce publicly in a formal 
manner; to proclaim; to reveal, as a secret; to print 
and offer for sale—applied chiefly to printed books, en- 
gravings, etc. PUB’LISHING, imp.: N.theactof making 
publie.  PUB'LISHED, pp. -líshi. PUB’ LISHER, n. -ér, 
one who, as the first source of supply, issues books and 
other literary works for sale. PUB'LICA TION, n. -li-kà - 
shim [F.—L.] : the act of making publie; the act of first 
issuing a book or literary work ; a book or other literary 
work printed and offered for sale.—Syn. of ‘publish’: 
to announce; divulge; advertise; proclaim; declare; 
promulgate; disclose; reveal; issue; emit; utter; dis- 
cover. 

PUCCINIA, pük-8in' i-a or pük-8V ni-a : genus of fungi, 
of the division Coniomycetes, all very small and parasitic, 
on the leaves or stems of plants, within the tissue of 
which the mycelium ereeps. One of the most common 
species, and the most important, is CORN MILDEW (P. 
graminis), often present in grain-fields, and in some years 
very injurious to wheat and other cereal crops. It isa 
remarkable example of a supposed superstition verified 
by science; for it is communicated to grain from bar- 
berry bushes, as long supposed. It exists in its spring 
stage as cluster-cups, or rust, on barberry leaves, where 
it formerly received the name ZEcidium berberidis. Ina 
later stage, it appears as a white or yellowish rust on 
grain, spreading and becoming orange-red. In its third 
stage, in the autumn, it produces black spores, called 
black rust. Hundreds of species of P. are known, many 
of them injurious to crops. 

PUCCOON, n. pük'ón [Indian name]: the Sanguinadria 
Canaden'sis, or blood-root, ord. Papüverücée; plant 
whose root yields a deep orange-red fluid, used by the 
Indians of N. America.—P. is a name also for a plant of 
the Borage family, genus Lithospermum, including the 
roadside Corn and Common Gromwells (L. arvense and 
L. officinale), naturalized from Europe; the native nar- 
row-leaved and broad-leaved—all except L. arvense with 
smooth nutlets, and all with whitish flowers; the Hairy 
P. (L. hirtum), with bristly hairs, and the Hoary P., or 
Alkanet (L. canescens), both with showy orange flowers, 
and roots that yield a red dye; also the orange long- 
flowered (% to 14 in. long) species of the western prairies 
and plains. 

PUCE, a. pis [F. puce, brown-colored; puce, a flea— 
from L. pilex or pülicem, a flea]: of a dark-brown or 
brownish-purple color: N. a dark-brownish purple. 

PUCELLAS, n. pi-sél' lăsa: a glass-maker's tool, resem- 
bling a pair of spring sugar-tongs, the prongs resembling 
the cutting parts of a pair of shears, but blunt. 

PUCERON, n. pà' sér-dn [F. puceron, a grub—from puce, 
a flea]: the plant-louse; the aphis or vine-fretter. — ., 


PUCK—PUDDLE. 


PUCK, n. pik [Icel, puki, the evil spirit: W. pwea, a 
hobgoblin: Gael. bocan, a sprite, a goblin: Ger. spuk, a 
spectre, hobgobliu]: name of an elf in Shakespeare; a 
demon ; a mischievous spirit. 

PUCKA, n. pük' á [Hind. pakka, ripe, ready]: substan- 
tial; permanent; genuine; unmistakable: see under 
CUTCHA. 

PUCKEB, v. pük' ér [F. poche, a pocket, a pucker: Ir. 
pucadh, a swelling]: to gather into small disorderly 
folds or wrinkles, applied to cloth; to rumple: N.a 
fold or wrinkle ; a collection of folds. PucK'ERING, imp. 
PUucK'EBED, pp. -érd: ApJ. gathered in folds; wrinkled. 

PUD, or Poop, pôd: Russian weight which contains 
40 Russian lbs.—almost equivalent to 36 lbs. avoir- 
dupois. 


PUDDENING, n. pid’ én-ing [prob. from pudding] : in 
naut., a thick wreath or gromet of matting or oakum, 
tapering toward the ends, and used as a fender; a braid 
of yarns. . 

PUDDING, n. pûd'ing [F. boudin; W. poten; Gael. 
putag, a pudding: Low Ger. pudding: Dan. pude: Sw. 
puta]: flour or meal mixed with a variety of ingre- 
dients, and usually sweetened—cooked in a bag, case, 
or gut of an animal—a mode of preparation greatly used 
in England. Puddings are either made of dough simply 
boiled in a cloth or basin, and with or without other 
materials, or they may be made of a batter of flour, or 
other farinaceous material, and water, and poured into 
the pudding-cloth and boiled, or into a dish and baked. 
It is common also to make fruit and meat puddings, by 
rolling out dough or paste into large flat sheets, and in- 
elosing the fruit or meat entirely in them, and then 
tying them up in the pudding-eloth and boiling them. 
Recipes for varying the details are innumerable. 
Proverbially, victuals. PUDDING-FACED, a. having a face 
which, from its roundness, smoothness, and fatness, is 
suggestive of a pudding. PUDDING-HEADED, a. stupid; 
having a head thick, round, and fat, suggestive of a 
pudding. PuDDING-PIE, pudding with meat baked in it. 
PUDDING-SLEEVE, the full sleeve of a clerical gown. 
PUDDING-STONE, a mass of water-worn flint pebbles 
cemented pudding-like by a siliceous paste; now gen- 
erally known as Conglomerate (q.v.). PUDDING-TIME, 
time for dinner; very nick of time, in reference to the 
pudding having anciently been the first dish set upon 
the table. ; 

PUDDLE, n. püd di [an imitative word like paddle, 
representing the sound of dabbling in the wet: Low Ger 
pladdern, to dabble inthe water: Dan. pluddre, to work up 
peat and water together]: a small pool of muddy water; 
stiff clay and sand worked together until water-tight: 
V. to make foul or muddy; to mix dirt'and water; 
to make impervious to water by means of clay, as the 
embankment of a reservoir; to convert cast-iron into 


PUDENCY—PUEBLO. 


wrought-iron by stirring it while at a red heat in a fur- 
nace until it adheres into a lump. PUD'DLING, imp. 
-ding: N. the process of converting cast into wrought 
iron (see IRON): process by which wells, ponds, canals, 
etc., are lined with clay or loam to render them imper- 
vious to water (see EMBANK). PUD'DLED, pp. -did: 
ApJ. made foul and turbid as a puddle: made water-tight 
by mud or clay. - PUD'DLER, n. -diér, one who works at 
the process of turning cast-iron into wrought-iron. 
PUD'DLY, a. -dli, consisting of or resembling puddles; 
muddy. 

PUDENCY, n. pù dén-si [L. pudens, bashful] : extreme 
modesty. 

PUDENDA, n. plu. pü-dén' dá [L. puden’dus, of which 
one ought to be ashamed]: the external organs or parts 
of generation. , ; 

PUDIC, a. pü'dík, or PUDICAL, a. pü'di-kál [L. pudi- 
cus, bashful, modest—from pudéré, to be ashamed: It. 
pudico: F. pudique]: pert. to the pudenda or private 
parts. PunpicIiTY, n. pi-dis’i-fi [L. pudicitia, modesty, 
chastity: F. pudicité] : modesty; chastity. 

PUEBLA, pwéb'là, or (in full) LA PUEBLA DE LOS 
ANGELES, Sp. lâ pwd’ blâ dà los Gn’ ¢ha-las : city in Mexico, 
cap. of the state of P.; on a fruitful plain, 7,381 ft. above 
sea-level, 76 m. e.s.e. of the city of Mexico. In the vicin- 
ity are Orizaba, Popocatepetl, and other lofty mountains. 
It was founded 1531, and is one of the most populous 
and industrious cities in the republic. Its streets are 
regular, broad, and well paved. The houses, frequently 
three stories in height, are flat-roofed, covered with 
variously coloreditiles, and profusely ornamented, inside 
and out, with fantastic paintings resembling frescoes. 
There are 44 fountains, and the water is supplied by 
an aqueduct. P. contains 72 churches, 9 monasteries, 
11 convents, and 23 theological colleges. On the great 
square stands the cathedral, an imposing building, 
whose interior is decorated most sumptuously with 
ornaments of gold and silver, paintings, statues, etc. 
Among the numerous educational institutions are several 
of high class. There are also hospitals, the government 
and the bishop’s palaces, charity schools, and other 
benevolent institutions. The more wealthy inhabitants 
are accomplished, refined, and benevolent ; but the lower 
classes are rated the most demoralized in the country. 
Glass, earthenware, soap, woolen fabrics, and sword- 
blades are manufactured (see MEXICO). Pop. 70,000. 

PUEBLO, pwéb’lé: city, cap. of Pueblo co., Colo. ; on 
the Arkamsas river, and the Denver and Rio Grande, 
the Atehison Topeka and Santa Fé, the Denver Texas 
and Gulf, and the Missouri Pacific railroads; 118 m. s. 
of Denver. It is in an agricultural and stock-raising 
eountry, and is the largest manufacturing city in the 
State. Its chief industry is smelting, for which it pos- 
sesses peculiar advantages of location, cheap transpor- 
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tation of ores on a down grade from Leadville and other 
sources of mineral supply, and ready access to the inex- 
haustible coal deposit of Trinidad, Cafíon City, and other 
fields still nearer, which is convertible into the finest 
coke. In 1888-9 it had 19 lead furnaces, with smelting 
capacity each of 40 tons of all classes and grades of ore, 
which paid for freightage, flux, and fuel $1,753,450, and 
yielded: gold 21,900 ounces, valued at $438,000; silver 
5,475,000 ounces, valued at $5,310,750; and lead 27,375 
tons, valued at $2,463,750. A single coke and iron com- 
pany had capital $10,000,000, plant $2,000,000, employés 
2,000, monthly pay-roll $150,000, value of year’s output 
(including 120,000 tons of steel rails and 100,000 kegs of 
nails of all sizes) $5,000,000; and a single smelting com- 
pany with 6 furnaces had a semi-annual output valued 
at $811,744. P. contained (1891) 26 churches, represent- 
ing 21 denominations; union depot (cost $300,000) ; 
board-of-trade building ($50,000); city hall ($50,000); 
opera-house ($225,000, seating capacity 5,000); new co. 
jail ($75,000) ; state fair-grounds ($10,000) ; machine-shops 
of the Missouri Pacific railroad ($750,000); college for 
young men; seminary for girls; excellent system of 
public schools, with 11 brick and stone buildings, and 
several private schools and academies; 6 national banks 
(cap. $850,000) ; 2 private banks; 1 savings bank ; 3 daily, 
8 weekly, 1 semi-monthly, and 1 monthly publications ; 
gas and electric light plants; annual trade valued at 
$20,000,000; 7 hôtels; 12 m. of street railroads; several 
handsome boulevards and public parks; and State 
Asylum for the Insane. The city is supplied with water 
from the Arkansas river and from many mineral springs; 
has a well-equipped paid fire dept., improved system of 
sewerage, gas and electric light plants, street railroads, 
and streets 80 ft. wide; and at an elevation of 4,600 ft. 
has a climate rivalling that of Italy. Pop. (1870) 666; 
(1880) 3,217 ; (1885) 6,659 ; (1890) 28,500. 

PUEBLO INDIANS, pwéb'ló in'di-anz [Sp. pueblo, set- 
tlement, people]: septs of aboriginals inhabiting com- 
munal dwellings and villages in N. Mex. and Ariz. The 
principal sept is that of the Zufiis : see ZUNI INDIANS. The 
P. I. in N. Mex. number 8,278, inhabiting 20 villages; 
those in Ariz. number 1,326. The septs differ in lan- 
guage. The communal houses are sometimes several 
stories high, of stone or of adobe. The P. I. are agri- 
eulturists, growing grain, cotton, vegetables, and fruit 
, by means of irrigation. They spin and weave cotton 
and wool fibres into blankets and other textile fabries ; 
they also practice the art of pottery. They are peace- 
able and industrious, preserving their ancient customs, 
social, civil, and religious, though nominally they are 
Christians. Each village is a commonwealth in itself, 
with gov. and council chosen in accordance with imme- 
morial usage. 


PUERILE—PUERPERAL FEVER. 


PUERILE, a. pi’ ér-il or -il [F. puéril—from L. piér- 
ilis, childish—from puer, a boy: It. puerile] : pert. to a 
boy ; childish ; trifling; in med., applied to an unnatural 
and morbid kind of breathing. PU'ERILELY, ad. -li. 
Pv'ERIL'ITY, n. -l'i-ti [F. puérilité—trom L. puerilitas, 
childhood] : the quality of being puerile; the manner or 
actions of a boy; that which is trifling; childishness.— 
Syn. of * puerile’: youthful; boyish; trifling ; ; childish ; 
weak ; juvenile; flat; insipid. 

PUERPERAL, a. pü-ér'pér-ál [It. puerperale; F. puer- 
péral, puerperal—from L. püerpéra, a woman in child- 

—from puer, a child, a boy; pari, I bring forth]: 
relating to or following, child-birth ; said of a fever com- 
ing after child-birth. 

PUERPERAL FE' VERB, pi-ér gér-àl: the most fatal 
disease to which women in child-bed are liable. It has 
been described under various other names, e.g., Child-bed 
Fever, Peritoneal Fever, etc. Careful investigation of the 
records of more than two centuries shows that the dis- 
ease prevails epidemically, and that it is more virulent in 
lying-in hospitals than in private practice. The essen- 
tial nature of it has been much discussed. The views 
that it is (1) inflammation of the uterus, (2) inflammation of 

the omentum and intestines, (3) peritonitis, either aloné or 
connected with erysipelas, (4) fever of a special nature, (5) 
disease of a putrid character, or (6) a disease of a compli- 
cated nature, have all been advocated by physicians of 
high reputation; and Prof. Scanzoni, one of the highest 
German authorities in midwifery, maintains that the 
disease originates in an altered condition of the blood, 
and consists mainly in the presence of pus in that fluid. 
This variety of views is doubtless due largely to the 
varied characteristics of different epidemics. When a 
disease is epidemic, it is always difficult to ascertain 
whether it is contagious; but in the case of P. F., there 
is overwhelming evidence, not only that the virus can be 
carried by the practitioner from one parturient woman 
to another, but from various other morbid sources; the 
peeuliar eondition of child-birth, and possibly certain 
atmospheric conditions, rendering the mother peculiarly 
susceptible of such contagion. Numerous series of fatal 
cases have been traced back to the medical man or: 
nurse having immediately before been in attendance on : 
a case of erysipelas, of sloughing sores, of gangrene, or 
of typhus fever. It is the opinion of Rokitansky and 
others that the morbid matter acquired by dissection of 
subjects not dying from this disease may excite the 
disease in a patient shortly afterward delivered by the 
dissector ; and there is no doubt that any one who assists 
at the post-mortem examination of a puerperal patient 
becomes a focus of intense contagion. Considering the 
extreme severity and undoubted contagious nature of 
this disease, the practitioners and nurses who come in 
contact: with it should bathe their persons, washing their 
hands either with a weak solution of chlorine in a solu- 
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tion of chloride of lime, or other disinfectant, as well as 
with soap and water; should use carbolic acid or sali- 
eylie acid gargles; and change the clothing. Moreover, 
persons much engaged in midwifery would do well not 
to take any part in post-mortem examinations, especially 
when the death resulted from this disease ; and when of 
necessity they are present, they should wear a special 
dress for the occasion, and take every precaution as to 
ablution. 

P. F. occurs in such varied forms that numerous 
divisions or species of it have been suggested. Dr. 
Gooch, one of the highest authorities on this subject, 
divided puerperal fever into (1) the inflammatory and (2) 
the typhoid; while Dr. Robert Lee and Dr. Ferguson 
(two of the chief authorities) make four divisions. 

Inflammatory puerperal fever is due most frequently to 
peritonitis; but may depend on inflammation of the 
uterus, the ovaries and uterine appendages, the uterine 
veins, etc. The ordinary symptoms, in the most com- 
mon form (namely, when there is peritonitis), are rigors, 
followed by heat of skin, thirst, flushed face, quickened 
pulse, and hurried respiration. The ‘abnormal heat of 
the skin soon subsides, and is followed by nausea, vom- 
iting, pain in the region of the womb, commencing at 
one spot, and extending over the abdomen. This pain 
increases as the inflammation extends, till the patient 
presents the symptoms described under PERITONITIS. 
The pulse is uniformly high; the tongue coated; the 
urinary secretion diminished, and often passed with 
difficulty; while the intellectual faculties are rarely 
affected. Five or six days are the average duration of 
this disease, which may prove fatal on the first day, or 
may extend to 10 or 11 days. In some epidemics (e.g., 
in Paris 1746, in Edtnburgh 1773, and in Vienna 1795), 
none recovered. Dr. Ferguson states that ‘to save two 
out of three may be termed good practice in an epidemic 
season.’ The treatment closely resembles that required 
in ordinary acute Peritonitis (q.v.). 

Typhoid or malignant puerperal fever may begin in 
various ways, but'is always accompanied with fever of 
low typhoid character, and with the symptoms usually 
associated with such fever. "Treatment is of little or no 
&vail, and the patient usually sinks at the end of a few 
days, or even hours. 

PUER'PERAL MA'NIA: mental derangement of 
many forms and degrees, to which women in child-bed 
are sometimes liable. In the experience of Esquirol, 
these forms presented the following proportions: of 92 
eases, 49 exhibited symptoms of mania; 35, those of 
monomania; and 8, those of dementia. The points of 
&greement between these widely-differing moral phe- 
nomena are, that they occur during some stage of child- 
bearing, and that they can be traced to physical, though 
not necessarily common physical, causes. Insanity may 
be developed either during pregnancy, shortly after 
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parturition, or during nursing. Under whatever cir- 
‘cumstances the malady may arise, it is one of exhaus- 
tion, debility, and prostration ; and this is nearly equally 
true, whether it be characterized by depression, languor, 
and passiveness, or by extreme excitement and violenee ; 
though the latter are the features by which it is gener- 
ally recognized, and which have justified the name by 
which it is generally known. The similarity to ordinary 
frenzy is great: there is the same watchfulness, fury, 
incoherence, the same vitiation of the secretions, and 
emaciation; and the chief differences between these 
affections consist in puerperal insanity being invariably 
traceable to disturbance of the circulation, or to animal 
poisoning, and ín the short duration of the great majority 
of cases. The prognosis is, in fact, so favorable, recourse 
. to seclusion in an asylum so painful, that it has been pro- 
posed to treat all such cases at home, or that a distinct 
hospital or sanatorium should be established exclusively 
for them. When it is stated that a physical cause may 
be detected in the puerperal condition, this must not be 
construed as excluding the psychical elements which 
enter into the production of all such affections. Thus, 
it was found by Macdonald that of 66 cases only 6 
could be attributed to a purely physical origin ; and that, 
in the majority, fright, or anxiety, or anger had formed 
the last or principal of that series of conditions which 
culminated in alienation. It affects not merely feeble 
and hysterical females more than others, but in a marked 
manner those belonging to tainted families. Of 66 pa- 
tients in the Bloomingdale Asylum, 17 labored under 
hereditary tendency to mental disease. Unmarried are 
more liable to the disease than married women, in the 
proportion of 11 to 2: this great disparity may be ex- 
plained partly by the fact that the fallen and unfortu- 
nate are, more than any other class, compelled to seek 
shelter in those institutions from which such statistics 
are obtained.—Reid on Treatment of Puerperal Inaangty ; 
Marcé, Folie des Femmes Enceintes; Simpson, The Dis- 
eases of Women; Barker, The Puerperal Diseases. 

PUER’TO BEL'LO: town in Colombia: see PORTO 
BELLO. 

PUERTO-CABELLO, /pwér'to-ká-bàl yo, or PORTO- 
CABELLO, pór' tó-ka-bél ló: town of Venezuela, province 
of Caracas, 78 m. w. from Caracas. It stands on an 
island in the Golfo Triste, separated from the, mainland 
by a channel so narrow as to be crossed by a bridge. 
The situation is very unhealthful, but the harbor is safe 
and commodious. P. is the port of Valencia, about 20 
m. inland. Pop. (1881) 10,145. 

PUERTO DE SANTA MARIA, pwér'tó dà sán'tá 
mé-ré á (usually EL PUERTO, the Port): seaport of Spain, 
in the modern province of Cadiz, at the mouth of the 
Guadalete, in a most fertile district, on the Bay of Cadiz, 
6 m. n.e. of the city of that name, 9 m. by railway s.w. 
of Xeres, Suspension-bridges cross the Guadalete and 
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the Rio de 8. Pedro. The mouth of the Guadalete forms 
the harbor; but the bar is dangerous and much neglected. 
P., a pleasant and well-built town, resembling Cadiz in 
its houses, and containing only one long and handsome 
street, while the others are narrow and ill paved, is the 
port for shipment of Xeres wines. The wines are lodged 
in numerous bodegas, or wine-stores, lofty buildings 
with thick walls and narrow windows, in order to secure 
for them an even temperature. This town vies with 
Cadiz and San Lucar as a wine-exporting place: the 
principal exporting houses are English or French. The 
bull-fights herb in May have been among the most fa- 
mous in the country. Steamers ply frequently between 
this town and Cadiz, and P. supplies that city with 
drinking water at a cost of many thousand dollars a year. 
Pop. 22,278. 

PUERTO PRINCIPE, pwér'td pren's&-pà, SANTA 
MARIA DE: important inland town, in the e. of the 
island of Cuba, about 325 m. e.s.e. of Havana, 45 m. s.w. 
of its port, Las Nuevitas, with which it is connected by 
railway. Pop. 30,000. 

PUERTO RICO, pwér'td r&ko: Spanish W. India 
island: see PoRTO Rico.  . 

PUFENDORF, pó fén-dorf, SAMUEL: 1632, Jan. 8— 
1694, Oct. 26; b. Chemnitz, Saxony; son of a Lutheran 
clergyman. He received his early education at Grimma ; 
whence he removed to the Univ. of Leipzig, and studied 
theology for several years. In 1656 he went to the Univ. 
of Jena, where he seems to have applied himself at first 
chiefly to mathematics, and later to the study of the 
Law of Nature, as he and other writers on the subject 
have termed the law which regulates the duties of men 
to one another, independent of the mutual obligation 
enforced by political government or by revelation of 
Divine will. After quitting Jena, he was appointed tutor 
to the son of the Swedish ambassador at Copenhagen. 
Soon*after he had received this appointment, a rupture 
having taken place between Denmark and Sweden, P. 
was detained as prisoner in the Danish capital. The 
power of his mind here showed itself in a remarkable 
manner. Deprived of books and of society, he threw 
himse]f vigorously into meditating on what he had 
formerly read in the treatise of Grotius, De Jure Belli et ` 
Pacis, and in the writings of Hobbes on the principles 
of general law. The result was the production of Ele- 
menta, Jurisprudentie Universalis—the foundation of his 
fame and fortune. It was dedicated to the Elector 
Palatine; and by this prince, P. was appointed- to the 
professorship of the law of nature and nations at the 
Univ. of Heidelberg. He then gave attention to the 
tissue of absurdities which existed in the constitution 
of the Germanie empire. As was to have been expected, 
the work (De Statu Reipublice Germanico, 1667) in 
which he exposed the defects of the system raised a 
storm of controversy. Austria was especially furious, 
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P. had taken care to publish it under a pseudonym—that 
of Severinus & Monzambano; still, to avoid possible 
trouble, he accepted an invitation from Charles XI. of 
Sweden, 1670, to become prof. of the law of nations at 
Lund. During his residence there, he published the 
work on which principally his fame rests, De Jure 
Nature et Gentium. He then removed to Stockholm, 
where the king of Sweden made him his historiographer, 
with the dignity of a counselor of state. In this official 
character, P. published an uninteresting history of 
Sweden. In 1688 the Elector of Brandenburg invited 
him to Berlin, to write the history of his life and reign, 
which P. executed in 19 dreary volumes. His intention 
was to return to Stockholm, but death overtook him at 
Berlin. P. lacked the genius to render the subjects on 
which he wrote generally interesting ; but his intellectual 
power was great in the direction of logical reasoning 
and orderly classification; and it appears to have 
throughout been honestly exercised and with unflagging 
industry.—See Jenisch's Vita Pufendorfii, in the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Stockholm, 1802. 
PUFF, n. pif [an imitative word : Ger. puffen, to puff: 
It. buffare; F. bouffer, to puff, to swell: Dut. poffen, to 
blow]: a breath from the mouth emitted suddenly and 
with some force; a whiff; a:slight gust of wind; a kind 
of swollen and light pastry; an exaggerated commenda- 
tion or advertisement; a feathery substance used in the 
sprinkling of powder: V. to send air from the mouth 
with a single and sudden blast; to drive, as with a blast ; 
to swell, as with wind; to inflate; to swell with pride; 
to praise unduly; to breathe quick and hard, as after 
violent exertion. PUF'FING, imp.: N. the practice of one 
who puffs; vehement breathing, as after great exertion ; 
exaggerated praise; in ladies' dresses, bands of material 
used as headings to a flounce or plaiting, and other 
parte. PUFFED, pp. püft: ADJ. blown out; inflated. 
PUF'FER, n. -fér, one who puffs. PUFFERY, n. pif fér-i, 
extravagant praise.  PUF'FINGLY, ad. -h, with short- 
ness of breath; .with exaggerated praise. PUFFY, a. 
păf fi, swelled with air or other light matter; tumid 
with a soft substance; windy; bombastic. PUF'FILY, 
ad. -i. PUF'FINESS, n. nés, the state or quality of being 
` puffy. PUFFIN, n. pif f in, a water-fowl of several species, 
which makes a puffing sound when caught; a kind of 
fungus containing dust—also puffball. PUFFBALL, the 
‘don gigantéum, ord. Fungi, found in pastures and 
on the stumps of trees. PUFF-PASTE, among cooks, a 
dough for making the light crust of tarts, etc. PUFF- 
ADDEB,' in g. Africa, a fat, lazy, poisonous snake. 


PUFF-ADDER—PUFFBALL. 


PUFF-ADDER (Clotho arietana): serpent of the fam- 
ily Viperide, having a short and broad flat head, with 
scales so sharply keeled as to end in a kind of spine. It 
is one of the most venomous and dangerous serpents of 
8. Africa. It attains a length of four or almost five ft., 
and is thick in proportion to its length, often as thick 
as a man's arm. Its head is very broad; its tail sud- 
denly*tapered; its color brown, checkered with dark 
brown and white; a reddish band between the eyes; 
the under parts paler than the upper. Its movements 
are generally slow, but it turns very quickly if ap- 
proached from behind. It usually creeps partially im- 
mersed in the sand of the s. African deserts, its head 





Puff-adder (Clotho arietans). 


alone being completely raised above-ground. When 
irritated, it puffs out the upper part of its body, whence 
its name. The P. is easily killed by the oil, or even by 
the juice, of tobaeco. Its poison is used by the Bosjes- 
mans for their arrows.—S. Africa produces several other 
species of Clotho, similar in habits to the P., and almost 
equally dangerous. 


PUFF’ BALL (Lycoperdon): Linnæan genus of Fungi, 
now divided into many genera, belonging to the section 
Gasteromycetes, and to the tribe Trichogastres. They 
grow mostly on the ground, and are roundish, generally 
without a stem, at first firm and fleshy, afterward pow- - 
dery within; the powder consisting of the spores, among 
which are many fine filaments, loosely filling the interior 
of the peridium, or external membrane. The peridium 
finally bursts at the top, to allow the escape of the 
spores, which issue from it as very fine dust. One of 
the most common species is Scleroderma vulgare, bluish 
black in the interior. In the Star P. (Geaster) the outer 
coat breaks away into expanded lobes, like sepals of a 
flower. The most remarkable species of this genus 
raises itself by a reflexed inner set of lobes, the tips of 
. which rest on the tips of the outer set. Most species 
prefer rather dry soils, and some are found only in 
heaths and sandy soils. A common species is L. gem- 
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matum, generally one to two and a half inches in diam- 
eter, with warty and mealy surface. The Grant P. (L. 
giganteum) is often many ft. in circumference, and filled 
with a loathsome pulpy mass when young; but in its 
mature state, its contents are so dry and spongy that 
they have often been used for stanching wounds. Their 
fumes, when burned, have not only the power of stupe- 
fying bees, for which they are sometimes used, in order 
to removal of the honey, but have been used as an an- 
esthetic instead of chloroform. The same properties 
belong to other species. Some of them, in a young 
state, are used in some countries as food, and none of 
them is known to be poisonous. 
PUFF'-BIRD: see BARBET. 


PUFFIN, püf fin (Fratercula): genus of birds of the 
Auk (q.v.) family, Alcadæ, having the bill shorter than 
the head, very much compressed, its height at the base 
equal to its length, the ridge of the upper mandible as 
high as the top of the head, both mandibles arched and 





Common Puffin (Fratercula arctica). 


. transversely grooved. The bill gives to the birds of this 
genus an extraordinary appearance. They have short 
legs, very short tail, and short wings; their legs are 
placed far back, and they sit very erect, like auks and 
penguins, resting not merely on the foot, but on the 
tarsus. Notwithstanding their shortness of wing, they 
fly rapidly, #hough they seem incapable of long-sustained 
flights. They swim and dive admirably. The best 
known and most widely distributed species is the Com- 
MON P. (F. arctica), native of the arctic and n. temperate 
regions, migrating from the colder regions in winter, 
when it is found even on the coasts of Georgia and of 
Spain. The P. is a little larger than a pigeon; the fore- 
head, crown, back of the head, a collar round the neck, 
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the back, wings, and tail are black, the other plumage 
white. The P. lays only one egg, sometimes in a rabbit 
burrow, more frequently in a burrow of its own, which 
often extends three ft. and is curved ; sometimes in deep 
fissures or crevices of cliffs. Great numbers congregate 
together, and their chosen breeding-places are crowded 
with them. These are mostly on unfrequented islands 
and headlands, where there is some depth of soil. In 
some of them, the ground is covered with puffins, old 
and young, in thousands. The eggs are sought by 
fowlers, as are also the young birds, whose flesh is used 
for food. The Scilly Isles were held in the 14th c., 
under the kingas Earl of Cornwall, by Ranulph de Blanc- 
minster, for an annual payment of 68. 8d., or 300 puffins 
at Michaelmas. The P. is known also by the name 
Coulterneb, and on the e. coast of Scotland it is familiarly 
called Tammienorie. Its food consists of small crusta- 
ceans and fishes.—Other species are found in different 
parts of the world; one in Kamtchatka, the Kurile 
Islands, etc., with two silky tufts of long feathers on its 
head.—The name P. is given in France to the Shear- 
waters (q.v.), or Puffin Petrela, the genus Puffnus of some 
ornithologists. 

PUG, n. pig [Scot. pud, a little plump child: corrup- 
tion of Eng. puck, a mischievous elf] : a lap-dog ; a tame 
monkey; a familiar term of endearment. Pua@’Gy, n. 
-gi, a diminutive of pug. PuG-FAcE, a monkey-like 
face. PUG-FACED, a. having aface somewhat like a mon- 
key's. PUG-NOSE, a nose like a monkey’s; a snub-nose. 
PUG-NOSED, a. having a nose like a monkey's. PuG-poG, 
a small dog with a face and nose like a monkey's. Pua’- 
GING, a. in OE., thievish ; prigging. 


PUG—PUGH. 


PUG, or PuG-poG: kind of dog much like the bull-dog 
in form, particularly in its much abbreviated muzzle. 
The nose is often a little turned up. The disposition is 
extremely unlike that of the bull-dog, being character- 
ized by great timidity and gentleness. Pug-dogs are 
kept only as pets. They are often very affectionate and 
good-natured, bearing without resentment the roughest 
handling to which children subject them. They all ure 
of small size. The common English pug is usually yel- 
lowish with a black snout, the tail firmly curled over the 
back. New breeds have of late been introduced from 
China and Japan, interesting from their peculiar appear- 
ance, gentleness, and docility, with extremely short pug- 
gish muzzle; the Chinese breed very small, with smooth 
hair; the Japanese rather larger, with exuberance of 
long soft hair and a very bushy tail. 


PUGET SOUND, pi/jét: arm of the Pacific Ocean; 
southern continuation of Admiralty Inlet, in the n.w. of 
the state of Washington. In a wide sense, P. S. includes 
the Admiralty Inlet ; and thus would comprise the whole 
body of water s.e. of Vancouver Island, connecting with 
the Pacific by Fuca Strait, and is a land-locked sea 125 
m. long, by 5 to 25 m. broad. Even in this sense, P. 8. 
all is navigable ; and the smaller inlets especially afford 
safe, deep, and spacious harborage. The coast-line of 
P. S., in the stricter sense, is 280 m. ; inthe wider sense, 
806. Admiralty Inlet extends from the Strait of Fuca, 
about 70 m.; the sound itself extends s.e. from the 
‘ Narrows,’ and has numerous islands and inlets. The 
shores are fertile, well timbered, and abounding in min- 
eral wealth, particularly coal. The sound received a 
new importance from the completion 1883 of the North- 
ern Pacific railway, which has a main terminus at 
Tacoma (q.v.), and which has an extension to Seattle 
(q.v.), on the e. shore of the sound. Other towns on the 
sound are Olympia (q.v.), cap. of Washington; Steila- 
coom; Port Townsend (q.v.); Port Madison; Coupe- 
ville; and Victoria, B. C. (q.v.). The difficult navigation 
of the lower Columbia river causes much of the traffic 
of its basin to be sent to Tacoma to be shipped. The 
forest consists mainly of redwood, the timber of the 
Sequoia sempervirens. The wood is light and close 
grained, but not very strong; splits very easily; is emi- 
nently durable, and is well suited both for building and 
for cabinet-work. The only other species of the Sequoia 
genus is the S. gigantea, formerly called Washingtonia 
or Wellingtonia (see SEQUOTA). 

PUGGAREE, n. pig'd-ré (Hind. pagri]: an Indian , 
turban; a piece of cloth for winding round the head or 
hat; a head-dress worn by natives of India: also spelle? 
PUGREE and PUGAREE. 

PUGGING: see under PUG-MILL. 

PUGH! int. pó: an exclamation of contempt or 
disdain. 


PUGILISM. 


PUGILISM, n. pà ji-izm [L. pugil, a boxer: It. pugile] : 
the art or practice of fighting with the flsts. PU'GILIST, 
n. -íst, one who fights with the fists; a boxer. Pu' GIL- 
2 TIC, a. -is'lik, pert. to boxing or fighting with the 
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PU'GILISM, or Box' 1NG : art of defending one's self 
or attacking others with natural weapons—fists and 
arms. The origin of boxing is probably as old as man 
himself. Pollux, twin-brother of Castor, in the heathen 
mythology, was reckoned the flrst who obtained distinc- 
tion by use of his fists. The ancients increased the 
power of their fists by the addition of the Cestus (q.v.). 
With the ancients, pugilism was considered essential in 
edueation of youth, and formed part of the course of 
training practiced in their gymnasia; it was valued as a 
means of strengthening the body and banishing fear; 
but it was practiced in public rather for exhibition of 
the power of endurance than for mere skilful self-de- 
fense. The earliest account known of systematie British 
boxing dates 1740, when publie exhibitions of professors 
of the art attracted general attention. Till this period, 
the science of self-defense had made little progress, and 
strength and endurance constituted the only recommen- 
dations of the practitioners at Smithfield, Moorfield,and 
Southwark fair, which had long had booths and rings 
for display of boxing. Broughton, for 18 years the 
‘champion of England,’ built a theatre in Hanway street, 
Oxford street, 1740, for display of boxing; advertise- 
ments were issued announcing a succession of battles 
between first-rate pugilists, who never quitted the stage 
till one or other was defeated, the reward of each man 
being dependent on, and proportioned to, the receipts. 
With Broughton began the scientific era of pugilism. 
He propounded some rules for the ring, which remained 
in authority till 1838. Rule 1 was, That a squgre of a 
yard be chalked in the middle of a stage, and Prat, in 
every fresh set-to after a fall, the seconds were to bring 
their men to the side of the square, and to place them op- 
posite each other; and until this was done, it was not law- 
ful for one to strike the other. Rule 2, That if either 
of the combatants was unable to be brought up to the 
square within 30 seconds after a fall and the close of a 
round, he should be deemed a beaten man. No man 
was permitted to hit his adversary when he was down, 
nor to seize him by the breeches, or below the waist; 
and a man on his knees was to be reckoned down. These 
rules laid the foundation of fair play, and robbed boxing 
of half its horrors. They were observed till the ampli- 
` fled rules prepared by the late Marquis of Queensberry 
were accepted in England and in the United States; and 
the Queensberry rules in turn were superseded by the 
ones now generally recognized, known as the rules of 
the London prize-ring, and numbering 30. To Brough- 
ton is due also the introduction of gloves for ‘ sparring- 
matches,’ in which lessons could be taken without in- 
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jury. The greatest professor of the art was Jackeon, 
champion in 1795. He was not only the most scientific 
boxer of his day, but he gave his art such prestige and 
popularity that half the men of rank and fashion of the 
period called themselves his pupils. He opened rooms 
for praetice of boxing in Bond street, and for years these 
were crowded by men of note. His ‘principles of pu- 
gilism ' were: that contempt of danger. and confidence 
in one's self were the first and best qualities of a pugilist ; 
that, in hitting, you must judge well your distances, for 
a blow delivered at all out of range was like a spent 
Shot, and valueless; that men should fight with their 
legs, using all possible agility, as well as with their 
hands; and that all stiffness of style and position was 
wrong. Jackson is still regarded the best theorist on 
the * noble art:' since his time it has received no essential 
improvement. Shaw, the life-guardsman, who immor- 
talized himself at Waterloo, was a pupil of Jackson; and 
his brilliant prowess on that field was due as much to 
his scientific training as to his great strength. At this 
period, pugilism was actively supported by many per- 
sons of high rank—Dukes of York and Clarence, 
Earls of Albemarle, Sefton, etc., Lords Byron, Craven, 
Pomfret. In 1814, when the allied sovereigns were in 
England, among other entertainments a ‘sparring’ dis- 
play was provided under Jackson’s management; and 
the distinguished foreigners expressed their great grati- 
fication at the exhibition of so much science and fine 
physical development. Besides Jackson, noted cham- 
pions at this period were Belcher, Gulley, and Cribb. 
George IV. was a stanch patron of boxing in his youth, 
and, though he discontinued countenanocing the sport by 
his presence, frequent indications were observable of 
his desire for its promotion. At the time of the corona- 
tion, when the popular feelings were much enlisted on 
behalf of Queen Caroline, who was excluded from the 
throne, a body of pugilists were employed to preserve 
order; and so well did these men perform their duties, 
that the king presented each man with a gold medal, to 
commemorate the event, and to show his satisfaction. 
This period may be termed the ‘ palmy days of the ring ;’ 
and from various causes, its decline has since then been 
uninterrupted. Among other causes, several cases oc- 
curred of prize-fighters who were bribed to lose fights 
on which large sums had been staked, and to deceive 
their most influential backers. The more distinguished 
patrons of the ring gradually seceded; the ‘ Pugilistic 
Club,’ which had been established 1814, and which in- 
cluded all the aristocratic patrons of the ring, was 
broken up. The magistracy of the country set their 
faces against the lawless assemblies of ‘roughs’ and 
pickpockets who latterly formed the greater part of the 
spectators at prize-fights. The electric telegraph, and 
the establishment of an efficient rural police, have given 
the finishing touches to an already expiring profession. 
Matches can now in Britain be entered into only by 
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stealth, and the place of meeting is kept a profound 
secret to the last moment, for fear of interruption. 
1860, Apr. 17, however, the international combat between 
Tom Sayers, the Englishman, and John Heenan, the 
American, revived for à moment public interest in the 
art; but apart from exceptional matches, the popular 
feeling is that prize-fighting should not be countenanced, 
and we may look for its gradual extinction. The art of 
boxing, as an active and healthful exercise, is likely to 
be maintained; and the display of science between two 
accomplished boxers is very interesting, while it is de- 
prived of the brutal horrors of the prize-ring. In the 
United States, fighting with bare knuckles in public, and 
for a money or other prize, is forbidden by state laws. 
In N. Y. and elsewhere the laws have been evaded by 
known pugilists meeting in ring costume in publie and 
semi-public places, and having a regular fight, except 
that they wore the thinnest kind of gloves and called 
their encounters feats of skill, or scientific boxing- 
matches, instead of prize-fights. But, as many of these 
matches developed into brutal ‘ slugging’ exhibitions, 
they gradually lost attractiveness for the ‘fancy,’ and 
boxing-matches proper are now mainly confined to gym- 
nasiums and athletic club houses. The last prize-fight 
in the United States was at Richburg, Miss., 1889, July 
8, between John L. Sullivan and John J. Killion (better 
known as Jake Kilrain), in which Sullivan won in the 
76th round; and the last in England was in the hall of 
the Ormonde Club, London, 1890, Sep. 27, between 
Frank P. Slavin and John McAuliffe, in which Slavin 
won in the 2d round. Both fights occurred in spite of 
special prohibition by the authorities. The champions 
of the prize-ring in the United States have been: Tom 
Hyer 1841—about 1850; Yankee Sullivan 1850-53; John 
Morrissey 1853-57; John €. Heenan 1857-63; Joe Co- 
burn 1863-4; Bill Davis 1864-5, May 16; Jim Dunn 
1865, May 16, to his retirement the same year; Bill 
Davis from Dunn's retirement to 1866, Sep. 19; Mike 
MeCool 1866, Sep. 19—1869, July 15; Tom Allen 1869, 
July 15—1870, May 10; Jem Mace 1870, May 10, till his 
retirement; Tom Allen from Mace's retirement to 1876, 
Bep. 7; Joe Goss 1876, Sep. 7—1880, June1; Paddy Ryan 
1880, June 1—1882, Feb. 7; John L. Sullivan 1882, Feb. 7, 
till his forfeit to Kilrain 1887; Jake Kilrain from Sulli- 
van's forfeit to 1889, July 8; and John L. Sullivan since. 
The title was claimed also 1865 and 6 by Jim Elliott, 
but his controversy was never settled. Since his fight 
with Kilrain, Sullivan has neither issued nor accepted 
any challenge. He refused to accept the championship 
belt, and made his first appearance on the dramatic 
stage in Hearts of Oak, in New York, 1890, Sep. 1. 
English and American pugilists of the present day are 
mostly keepers of public-houses; their friends and the 
patrons of the ‘fancy’ meet at their houses for conviv- 
ial evenings, sparring-matches, ratting, and the like. It 
has constantly been urged in defense of pugilism that, 
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Were it abolished, the use of the knife would increasé, 
and there would be a loss of the present manly system 
of self-defense. This might be true only if the use of 
the fist in self-defense depended on the mercenary ex- 
nibition of pugilistic encounters often fraudulent; but 
this is mere assumption.—On this subject, see Fistiana 
onos of Bell's Life, 1868); Pugilistica, by H. D. Miles 
(1880). 

PUGIN, pü-zhán', AUGUSTUS: architect: 1769-1832; 
b. Normandy. In early life he removed to London and 
found employment as a draughtsman. He made many 
architectural drawings, some of which were published 
in Microcosm of London; afterward gave special atten- 
tion to medisval architecture. Among his published 
works were : Specimens of Gothic Architecture ; Specimens 
of the Architectural Antiquities of Normandy; and Gothic 
Ornaments. In preparing the two latter works, he had 
the assistance of his son. With John Britton, he pub- 
usted Architectural Illustrations of the Buildings of Lon- 


PUGIN, pü'jin, AUGUSTUS WELBY NORTHMORE: ar- 
chitect : 1812, Mar. 1—1852, Sep. 14; b. London; son of 
Augustus P., London architect. After being educated 
in one of the city schools, he studied drawing under his 
father, whom he several times accompanied to France 
on his professional visits. After working for a time as 
a designer, he established a manufacturing business; 
but it was unsuccessful, and he gave himself to his pro- 
fession, in which, in a few years, he became eminent. 
He left the Established Church for the Rom. Cath., de- 
signed several splendid church buildings, and with 
Charles Barry designed the new houses of parliament. 
Some of his pen-and-ink sketches are among the most 
beautiful ever executed. He published True Principles 
of Christian Architecture, and other architectural works. 
—His son, EDWIN WELBY P. (1834-75, b. England), 
architect, completed some unfinished sketches left by 
his father, and designed several important buildings. 
Among the latter were the cathedral at Queenstown and 
the Carmelite church at Kensington. 

PUG-MILL, n. pig'-mil [Dan. pukke, to pound ore 
before smelting: Pol. puk, the noise of a blow]: a mill 
for working up clay for bricks. PUuG'GING, n. a stuffing 
or plaster put between floors to deaden sound. 

PUGNACIOUS, a. püg-nà sháa [L. pugnazor pugnacem, 
combative—from pugnaré, to fight : It. pugnace, warlike] : 
inclined to fighting; quarrelsome. PUGNA’CIOUSLY, ad. 
-i. PuGNAOITY, n. püg-nás'i-tí [L. pugnacitas] : incli- 
nation to fight ; quarrelsomeness. 

PUGREE, n. pig’ré, or PUGAREE, n. püg á-ré: see 
under PUGGAREE. 

PUING, n. pü'íng [an imitative word: Scot. pew, to 
cheep as a chicken (see PUEE)): a word expressing one 
of the sounds made by birds. " 


PUISNE—PULCI. 

PUISNE, n. pü' né (OF. puisné; F. puiné, younger— 
from puis, since; né, born: L. post nátus, born after]: 
younger or inferior in rank; a term applied to certain 
of the English judges: this word is now Anglicized inta 
Puny, in the sense of small. 

PUISSANT, a. pü's-ànt [F. puissant; It. possente, 
powerful—from a supposed L. possens or possentem, 
powerful—from possé, to be able]: powerful; strong; 
mighty. Pu ISSANTLY, ad. -lí. PU’ISSANCE, n. -8ána, 
power; etrength; might. 

PUJA, or PooJAH, n. pójá [Skr. puja]: among Hin- 
dus, devotion ; a religious act of worship; a festival. 

PUKE, v. pük [Ger. spucken, to spit: Hung. pók, 
spittle]: to eject from the stomach; to vomit: N. a 
vomit; a fit of vomiting; an emetic.  PuK'ING, imp. 
PUKED, pp. pükt. 

PUKE, n. pük: perhaps another form of PUCE, which 
see; in OE., a brownish purple. 

PULASKI, pü-lás'ké, Pol. pó-lás' ke, CASIMIR, Count: 
soldier: 1748, Mar. 4—1779, Oct. 11; b. Podolia; son of 
Joseph P., who founded the confederation of Barr. He 
received a good education, and, in the army of Duke 
Charles of Courland, aided in resisting Russian tyranny, 
and at length became commander-in-chief of the revolted 
forces. At the partition of Poland 1772, his property 
was confiscated and a reward was offered for his head. 
He fled to Turkey and served a short time in the army, 
but, obtaining only slight recognition, went to France, 
"where he met Benjamin Franklin and became interested 
in the war for independence of the Amer. colonies. He 
eame to Philadelphia 1777, Mar. ; joined the staff of Gen. 
Washington; rendered efficient service at the battle of 
Brandywine, for which, at the request of Washington, 
he was commissioned brig.gen.; gained distinction at 
the battle of Germantown, and afterward raised and 
commanded a force known as Pulaski's legion. He was 
sent to S. C. 1779, made a brilliant defense of Charles- 
ton, and pursued the enemy out of the state. At the 
assault on Savannah 1779, Oct. 9, he commanded both 
the American and French cavalry, and received a mortal 
wound. A monument to his memory was erected by 
the citizens of Savannah. The Life of Count Pulaski, by 
Jared Sparks, appeared in the American Biography (1845). 

PULCHRITUDE, n. pül kri-tud [L. pulchritüdo, beauty 
—trom pulcher, beautiful]: beauty; comeliness; grace; 
moral beauty. 

PULCI, pólche, Lurar: Italian poet: 1431, Dec. 3— 
1487; b. Florence, of distinguished family. He spent 
his life in study and literary composition. He was 
one of the most intimate friends of Lorenzo de’ Medici 
and of Poliziano, deriving from the latter no little 
assistance in composition of his poem Il Morgante Mag- 
giore (Morgante the Giant) This celebrated work, 
burlesque epic (in 28 cantos), of which Roland is the 
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hero, is a vivacious parody of the romances of Carlo- 
vingian chivalry, which had become (P. thought) unde- 
servedly popular in Italy. His mocking imagination 
took pleasure in turning into ridicule the combats with 
giants, the feats of magicians, and all the incredible ad- 
ventures that form the material basis of the mediseval 
epie; and he did it with wonderfully pleasant and orig- 
inal naiveté. But though the poem is essentially heroico- 
comic, it occasionally contains passages of finest pathos, 
in which P. fortunately seems to forget his design of 
travestying the inventions of the trouvéres,and comes out 
undisguisedly as a real poet. Moreover, in the midst of 
the most extravagant buffooneries, we come on true and 
natural pictures of manners—the vanity and inconstancy 
of women, the avarice and ambition of men. The Mor- 
gante Maggiore is one of the most valuable sources for 
knowledge of the early Tuscan dialect, the niceties and 
idioms of which were employed by P. with great skill. 
The first ed. appeared at Florence 1488, and has since 
been frequently reprinted. Other works of P. are a 
series of sonnets (often grossly indecent); La Beca da 
Dicomano (parody of a pastoral poem by Lorenzo de’ 
Medici); Confessione à la San Vergine, a novel; and some 
letters.— BERNARDO P., elder brother of Luigi, wrote an 
elegy on the death of Simonetta, mistress of Julian de’ 
Medici; and a poem on the passion of Christ; and exe- 
cuted the first translation of the Eclogues of Virgil.— 
Luca P., another brother, achieved some literary repu- 
tation by Giostra di Lorenzo de’ Medici, poem in honor 
of the success won by Lorenzo in a tournament; Il 
Ciriffo Calvaneo, metrical romance of chivalry; Driadeo 
d' Ancore, pastoral poem; and Epistole Eroide. 

PULE, v. pil [F. piauler, to cheep as a young bird: 
L. pipilàré, to chirp: an imitative word]: to ery like a 
chicken ; to whine; to cry as a whimpering child. Pur'- 
ING, imp.: ADJ. whimpering: N. a cry, as of a chicken ; 
a whining. PULED, pp. pild. PUL'INGLY, ad. -li. 

PU'LEX: see FLEA. 


PULICAT, pó-li-kát', or PALIKAT, pa-lt-kat’, or PAL- 
VELAKA' TU: town of Brit. India, presidency of Madras, 
dist. of Chingleput, 20 m. n. from Madras. It stands 
on an island in a large inlet of the sea or salt-water 
lake called the Lake of P. This lake is about 37 m. 
long from n. to s., and 11 m. in breadth at the widest. 
It contains a number of islands. The communication be- 
tween the lake and the sea is by very narrow openings. 
The lake is much used as affording facilities of traffic 
by boats between Madras and more northern places. P. 
was occupied by the Dutch 1609, and became afterward 
cap. of their settlements on the Coromandel coast, but 
fell into the hands of the British 1795. 

PULICENE, a. pi li-sén [L. pulex, pulicis, a flea] : per- 
taining or relating to fleas; pulicous. 


PULITZER—PULL. 


PULITZER, pó'lits-ér, JosEPH: journalist: b. Buda- 
Pesth, 1847, Apr. 10. He removed 1865 to St. Louis, 
where he learned the English language and entered 
journalism ; was eleeted to the Mo. legislature 1869, 
delegate to the Cincinnati convention 1872, member of 
etate constitutional convention 1874, delegate to the 
demoeratie national eonvention 1880, and member of 
eongress 1884; founded the Post-Dispatch in St. Louis 
1878; and bought the New York World 1883, which he 
has since administered with great success. In 1890 he 
founded 12 five-year collegiate scholarships of $250 an- 
nually for poor and meritorious boy graduates of the 
New York public schools. 

PULKHA, n. pül kà: a Laplander's travelling sledge, 
made in the form of a boat. 








Laplander in His Pulkha. 


PULKOVA, pól-ko'vá : little village of Russia (pop. 
600), in the govt. of St. Petersburg, about 9 m. s. of the 
cap. ; on aridge called the Pulkova Hills, with a splendid 
view of St. Petersburg. P. is noted for its magnificent 
observatory, built by Czar Nicholas, and placed under 
the direction of Friedrich Struve. Struve’s son suc- 
ceeded to the charge 1864. In 1882 a remarkable tele- 
scope, said to be then the largest in the world, was 
erected here. 

PULL, v. pál (AS. pullian, to pull: Low Ger. pulen, to 
pick: Gael. spiol, to pull, to tug: L. pelléré, to drive]: 
to draw forcibly; to rend; to draw toward one; to 
pluck; to gather; to haul or tug; of fowls, ete., to take 
out the large sinews: N. act of pulling; a pluck; a draw- 
ing; a contest; violence suffered. PULL'ING, imp. 
PULLED, pp. páld. PULL'ER, n. one who or that which 
pulls. To PULL APART, to separate by pulling. To 
PULL DOWN, to demolish; to degrade. TO PULE OFF, 
to remove; to separate by pulling. To PULL OUT, to 
extract; to draw out. To PULL UP, to pluck up; to ex- 
tirpate; to stop.—Syn. of ‘pull, v.’: to pluck; tug; 
draw; gather; tear; rend; subvert; demolish ; degrade ; 
eradicate. 


PULLET—PULLEY. 


PULLET, n. pál' (ét [F. poulet, a chicken—from poule, 
& hen: L. pullus, à young animal]: & young hen; a 
chicken. 

PULLEY, n. pil'li {F. poulie; It. poliga, a pulley4 
Dut. paleye, a frame for torture, a pulley (from PurL)]* ` 
one of the six mechanical powers, consisting of a wheel 
turning on an axis, on which a rope or chain runs ina 
groove. Note.—PULLEY is also derived by some from 
L. pullus, a young animal, mid. L. pullanus, a colt—the 
names of the goat and horse being formerly employed 
to designate mechanical contrivances. 

PUL’LEY: one of the Mechanical Powers (q.v.) : con- 
sisting of a wheel, with a groove—to receive a cord or 
rope—cut all round its circumference; and movable on 
an axis. The wheel, commonly called a sheave, is often 
placed inside u hollow oblong mass of wood called a 
block, and to the sides of this block the extremities of the 
sheave’s axle are fixed for support: the cord which 
passes over the circumference of the sheave is called the 





Fig. 1. 


tackle. Pulleys may be used either singly or in combina- 
tion; in the former case, they are either fixed or movable. 
The fixed pulley (fig. 1) gives no mechanical advantage ; 
it merely changes the direction in which a force would 
naturally be applied to one more convenient—thus, W 
ean be raised without lifting it directly by merely pull- 
ing P down. The single movable pulley, with parallel 
cords, gives a mechanical advantage — 2 (fig. 2); for a 
little eonsideration will show that us the weight, W, is 
supported by two cords, the strain on each cord is 4W, 
and the strain on the one being supported by the hook, 
A, the power, P, requires merely to support the strain 
on the other cord, which passes round C. The fixed 
pulley, C, is of service only in changing the naturally 
upward direction of the power into a downward one. If 
the cords in the single movable pulley are not parallel, 
there is diminution of mechanical advantage—i.e., P 
must be more than half of W to produce an exact eoun- 
terpoise; if the angle made by the cords is 120°, P must 
be equal to W; and if the angle be greater than this, 
there is & mechanieal disadvantage, or P must be 
greater than W. The following are examples of differ- 
ent combinations of pulleys, generally known as the first, 
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second, and third systems. In thé first system, one end 
of each cord is fastened to a fixed support above; each 
cord descends, passes round a pulley (to the lowest of 
which the weight, W, is fastened), and is fastened to the 
block of the next pulley, with the exception of the last 
cord, which passes round a fixed pulley above, and is at- 





Fig. 3. 


tached to the counterpoise, P. The tension of a cord 
being the same in all its parts, the tension of every part 
of the cord marked 1 in fig. 3 is that which is pro- 
duced by the weight of P; consequently, as the last 





Fig. 6. 


movable pulley is supported on both sides by a cord 
having a tension P, the tension applied in its support 
is 2P, The tension of the cord marked 2 is therefore 
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2P, and the second movable pulley is supported oy & 
foree equal to 4P. It may similarly be shown that the 
force applied by the cords marked 4, in support of the 
last pulley (which is attached to W), is 8P. Hence, we 
see that, according to this arrangement, 1 lb. can sup- 
port 4 lbs., if two movable pulleys are used; 8 lbs., if 
there are 3 movable pulleys; 16 lbs., if there are 4 mov- 
able pulleys; and if there are n movable pulleys, 1 lb. 
can support 2^ lbs. It must be noticed, however, that 
in practice the weight of the cords and of the pulleys, 
and the friction of the cords on the pulleys, must be al- 
lowed for; and the fact that in this system all of these 
resist the action of the power, P, and this to a large ex- 
tent, has rendered it of little use in practice.—The second 
system is much inferior in producing a mechanical ad- 
vantage, but is found much more convenient in practice, 
and is modifled according to the purpose for which it is 
to be used ; two prevalent forms are given in figs. 4 and 
5. In this system, one cord passes round all the pulleys, 
and, as the tension in every part of it is that produced 
by the weight of P, the whole force applied to elevate 
the lower block with its attached weight, W, is the 
weight P multiplied by the number of cords attached to 
the lower block; in fig. 4, W = 4P, and in fig. 5, W = 6P, 
the pulleys in the upper block being of use only in 
changing the direction of the pulling force. This sys- 
tem is the one in common use in architecture, in dock- 
yards, and on board ship; and various modifications of 
it—such as White's pulley, Smeaton's pulley, etc.—have 
been introduced; but the simpler forms shown above 
have been found to serve best.—The third system (fig. 6) 
is merely the first &ystem inverted, and it is a little 
more powerful, besides having the weight of the pulleys 
to support the power, instead of acting in opposition to 
it, as in the former case. By what has been said above, 
it Has become evident that the mechanical advantage is 
produced not by the pulleys, but by the cords; and that 
the pulleys are useful merely in keeping the cords in a 
certain position, changing with as little friction as pos- 
sible the direction of the pull, and affording a conven- 
lent means of attaching the weight. Theoretically, the 
larger the number of movable pulleys in one combina- 
tion, the greater is the mechanical advantage afforded; 
but the enormous friction produced, and the want of 
perfect flexibility in the ropes, prevent any great increase 
in the number of pulleys. 

PULLMAN, pál' man : town in Hyde Park township, 
Cook co., Ill. ; on Lake Calumet and the Illinois Central 
raimead ; about 13 m. s. of Chicago, of which city it is a 
part ; founded by the Pullman Palace-car Company, 1880. 
It is laid out on the most approved scientific plans, and 
was designed to become a model industrial and social 
city. Its manufactories, which give direct employment 
to more than one-half its- entire population, comprise 
the principal works of the palace-car company proper 
aud allied industries controlled by it. All the buildings, 
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éxcept the church and parsonage, are of brick, and built 
in groups of two or more and in blocks, with lawns sep- 
arating them from the streets; and interiorly are models 
of convenience and sanitation. The notable buildings 
are the Arcade, 256 ft. long, 146 wide, and 99 high, con- 
taining stores, shops, savings bank, theatre, and library; 
the Market-house, 100 by 110 ft., containing basement 
and ground stalls and a public hall; and the commodi- 
ous and attractive school-house. All stores and shops 
in the town are confined to the Arcade and Market- 
house. The town also contains a large hotel, several 
ublic squares, fire dept.,and gas and electric light plants. 
verything in and about the place belongs absolutely to 
the carcompany. It has provided a pretty place of resi- 
dence for its employés, with parks, savings bank, theatre, 
and well-stocked library; but it rents everything—even 
the church building is hired by the congregation—and 
will sell nothing. Rents vary from $4.50 per month forthe 
commonest flats of two rooms to $100 for the largest 
private dwelling, average $14 to $25 per month, and pay 
an enormous profit on the cost of land and building.— 
P. affords abundant material for the study of an inter- 
esting phase of modern socialism, and, as the last ex- 
tensive experiment in that line, it should be considered 
in connection with the work of the city of Edinburgh; 
Sir Sydney Waterlow, Baroness Burdett-Coutts, and 
George Peabody, in London; the Krupps in Essen, 
Prussia; Schneider in Cruzot, France; and: Sir Titus 
Salt in Saltaire, England—all in the direction of pro- 
viding wholesome dwellings with moral surroundings 
for people of limited means. Pop. (1890) about 10,000. 
PULL'MAN, GEORGE MORTIMER: inventor: b. Chau- 
tauqua co., N. Y., 1831, Mar. 3. He learned the cab- 
inet-making trade; afterward engaged in raising and 
moving large and heavy buildings in the neighborhood 
of the Erie canal and in Chicago, where he settled 1859; 
began building the improved ‘sleeping’ railroad cars 
that bear his name 1863; organized the palace-car com- 
pany 1867; and introduced the system of vestibuled 
trains 1887. To facilitate the construction of his cars, 
he established extensive works near Chicago, around 
which has grown the industrial town of Pullman (q.v.). 
He received a decree and decoration of knighthood from 
the king of Italy 1886, and was appointed by Pres. Har- 
rison one of three continental r.r. commissioners 1890. 
PULL'MAN, JAMES MINTON, D.D.: Univ. minister: 
b. Portland, N. Y., 1836, Aug. 21; brother of George 
Mortimer P. He graduated at St. Lawrence Divinity 
School 1860; was pastor of the Ist Univ. Church, Troy, 
1861-68; of the 6th Univ. Chureh, New York, 1868-85 ; 
and of the 1st Univ. Church, Lynn, Mass., since 1885; was 
sec. of the Univ. gen. convention 1868-77, chairman of 
the publication board of the N. Y. state convention 
1869-74, and trustee of St. Lawrence Univ. 1870-85; and 
received his degree from St. Lawrence 1879. 


PULLULATION—PULP. 


PULLULATION, n. půl lü-là' shim (L. pul lùlātus, put 
forth sprouts—from pul lülus, a sprout; pullus, a young 
animal]: in bot., a germination or budding; the first 
shooting of a bud. 

PULMOGRADE, a. pül mó-grüd [L. pulmo, a lung; 
grádi, to walk]: having a lung-like movement; moving 
by the expansion and contraction of the body, especially 
of the disk, as in the case of the Medusa. 

PULMONARIA, n. plu. pül món-à ri-à [L. pulmo or 
pulmónem, a lung]: a genus of perennial herbs, some of 
the species having spotted leaves—called also *lung- 
wort’ and ‘Jerusalem cowslip;’ the Pulmondaria offici- 
nàlis, ord. Boraginücém. PULMONARIA, or PUL'MONAR- 
IES, n. plu. -ár-iz, the arachnida that breathe by pulmon- 
ary sacs. PUL'MONALE, a. -dl, possesging lungs. 

PULMONARY. a. pül'món-ér-i [It. polmonare; F. pul- 
monaire, pulmonary—from L. pulmonàriüs—trom pulmo 
or pulménem, a lung]: pert. to the lungs; affecting the 
lungs. PULMONIC, a. pül-món' ik, pert. to the lungs; 
consumptive: N. a medicine good for affections of the 
lungs; one diseased in the lungs. PULMONATE, a. pül - 
món-àt, having lungs. PULMONARY MURRAIN (see CAT- 
TLE-PLAGUE). : 


PULMONATA, pül-mó-nà' tà : order of gasteropodous 
mollusks, having, for the purpose of respiration, a vascu- 
lar air-sac or lung, which opens by a hole under the 
margin of the mantle, capable of being contraeted or 
dilated at pleasuré. Some/áre terrestrial, some aquatic. 
Slugs anü snails are familiar examples of the former; 
water-snails, or pond-snails (Limnea, Planorbis, etc.), of 
the latter. Most of the P. are protected by a shell; in 
some, as slugs, the shell is internal and rudimental. 

PULMONI. prefix, pül-món-i- [L. pulmo, pulmonis, a 
lung] : of or belonging to the lungs. 

PULMONIFER, n. pül-món i-fér [L. pulmo or pulmé- 
nem, a lung; fero, I bear]: an animal having lungs. 
PUL MONIF’EROUS, 8. -if ér-tis, having lungs; having 
organs acting as lungs. 

PULNEY, pül'ni (or PALNAI, pül--mv), HILLS: mount- 
ain range of s. India, linking the s. extremities of the 
E. and W. Ghauts ; average height about 7,500 ft. The 
elimate of the P. is singularly pleasant and equable, the 
sanatorium of Kodaikanal being preferred by many to 
Ootacamund. 

PU'LO-PENANG' : see PRINCE OF WALES ISLAND 2. 

PULP, n. pilp [F. pulpe—trom L. pulpa, flesh, pith: 
It. polpa]: the soft and juicy tissue of plants; a soft 
mass; the aril of the coffee-berry; in anat., the inner 
surface of the tooth: V.to reduce to a soft mass; to 
separate from the fibrous and harder portions. PULP’- 
ING, imp. PULPED, pp. pülpf. PULPY, a. pülp'í, soft; 
fleshy. PULP'INESS, n. -nés, the state of being pulpy. 
PULP OUS, a. -ŭ8, resembling pulp: soft like pap. PULP'- 
OUSNESS, n. -nés, the state or quality of being pulpous. 


PULP—PULPIT. 


PULP, in Botany : those very soft and succulent parts 
of plants, almost exclusively of fruits, which consist of 
cellular tissue with much juice. The pulp of a fruit is 
found sometimes in one part of it, sometimes in an- 
other; thus, in the peach, plum, and other drupes, it 
is the mesocarp; in the grape and gooseberry, it is 
developed from the placentas, and the seeds are em- 
bedded in it. 

PULPIT, n. pál pit [It. and Sp. pulpito, a pulpit—from 
L. pulpitum, a stage or platform: F. pupitre, a desk]: a 
raised and generally inclosed desk in a church or 
chapel, from which the sermon or lecture is delivered : 
ADJ. pert. to or resembling the pulpit; connected with 
the pulpit. PUuL'PITED, a. -pit-éd, placed in a pulpit. 

PUL' PIT [L. pulpitum]: elevated tribune, or a desk 
on a stage, from which sermons, lectures, and other 
solemn religious addresses are delivered. In great 





Pulpit (Fotheringhay, Northamptonshire, England, A.D. 1440). 
(From Parker's Glossary.) 


churches, the P. is placed usually against the wall, or in 
juxtaposition with a pillar or buttress. Originally it 
appears to have been used chiefly for the singing, chant- 
ing, or recitation which form part of the public service, 
and was a kind of stage sufficiently large to accommo- 
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date two or even.more chanters. For convenience of 
the hearers, this stage began to be used by the bishop, 
priest, or deacon, for the delivery of the homily; and 
thus by degrees a tribune expressly suited to the latter 
use alone came to be introduced. In some of the older 
churches, the ambo or pulpitum is still used for the chant- 
ing of the Gospel and Epistles. In Rom. Cath. churches, 
the P. is usually distinguished by some religious em- 
blems, especially by the crucifix; and the pulpits of the 
Low Countries and of Germany are often masterpieces 
of wood-carving, the preaching-place in some of them 
forming part of a great artistic group—e.g., of the Con- 
version of St. Paul, the Vocation of Peter and Andrew, 
the Temptation of Adam and Eve, and similar subjects. 
The P. (in Arabic, mimber) forms one of the scanty ap- 
pliances of Mohammedan worship. 

In prelatical churches, the P. is usually small, accom- 
modating only the preacher, who does not enter it till 
about the time to begin the sermon. In other churches, 
in whose publie services preaching holds a more impor- 
tant place, the P. is usually large and centrally placed ; 
indeed the term has been extended to include also the 
platform on which the P. proper (or preaching-desk) 
stands, and which holds seats for several ministers. 

PULQUE, n. pál' kà [Sp. pulque] : favorite beverage of 
the Mexicans and of the inhabitants of Central America 
and parts of S. America; made from the juice of different 
species of Agave (q.v.), which is collected by cutting out 
the flowering-stém from the midst of the leaves in the 
beginning of its growth, and scooping a hole for the 
juice. From this cavity, large quantities of juice are 
removed daily for months. The juice is an agreeable 
drink when fresh, but is more generally used after fer- 
mentation, when it has a very pleasant taste, but a 
putrid smell, disgusting to those unaccustomed to it. 
Pulque is retailed in Mexico in open sheds called Pul- 
querias, which serve also for dancing-rooms. When 
mixed with water and sugar, and allowed to ferment for 
a few hours, it forms a beverage called Tepache. A kind 
of spirit also is prepared from it. 

PULSATE, v. pül'sàt [L. pulsütus, beaten, struck— 
from pulsür£, to beat; pulsws, a beating, a stroke of the 
oars in rowing]: to beat or throb, as the heart. PUL'- 
SATING,imp. PUL'SATED, pp. PULSATION, n. pül-aà' shin 
[F.—L.]: the beating or throbbing of the heart or of an 
artery; a stroke by which some medium is affected, as 
light, sound, etc.; vibration. PULSATILE, a. pül sá-til, 
that may.be beaten; played by beating, as a drum ; beat- 
ing, as a pulse. PUL'SATIVE, a. -tw, or PUL'SATORY, a. 
-tér-i, beating; throbbing, as the heart or pulse. 

PULSATILLA, n. pül'sá-tilià [new L.: It. pulsatile, 
throbbing— from L. pulsdtus,. pushed, set in violent 
motion]: & homeopathie medicinal preparation from the 
Anemóné pulaatil/ la, or wind-flower : see PASQUE FLOWER. 


PULSE. 


PULSE, n. püla [L. pulsus, a beating, a stroke—from 
pelléré, to drive: Sp. pulso, the pulse, the wrist]: the 
alternate contractions and dilatations of an artery, 
caused by the action of the heart, and perceptible to 
the touch; a throb; any measured or regular beat. 
PULSE' LESS, a. -lés, without a perceptible pulse. PULSE'- 
LESSNESS, n. -nés, the state of being pulseless. 

PULSE, n. püls [Sw. pylsa, à pucker in clothes: Icel. 
pylsa; Dan. pólae, a sausage : Sp. bolsa, a bag] : grain con- 
tained in a pod or case; name for edible seeds of legu- 
minous plants, as grains for those of grasses. Peas and 
beans are the most common and important of all kinds 
of pulse; next may be ranked kidney-beans, lentils, 
chick-peas, pigeon-peas, etc. Legumine (q.v.) a very 
nitrogenous principle, abounds in all kinds of pulse. 
Legumine forms a thick coagulum with salts of lime; 
wherefore ail kinds of pulse remain hard if boiled in 
spring-water containing lime. The best kinds of pulse 
are very nutritious, but not easy of digestion, and very 
apt to produce flatulence. 


PULSE [L. pulsus, a pushing or beating] : the phenom- 
enon known as the arterial pulse or arterial pulsation, 
due to the distention of the arteries consequent on 
the intermittent injection of blood into their trunks, and 
the subsequent contraction which results from the 
elasticity of their walls. It is perceptible to the touch 
in all excepting very minute arteries, and in exposed 
positions is visible to the eye. ‘This pulsation,’ says 
Dr. Carpenter, ‘involves an augmentation of the capac- 
ity of that portion of the artery in which it is observed ; 
and it would seem to the touch as if this were chiefly 
effected by an increase of diameter. It seems fully 
proved, however, that the increased capacity is chiefly 
given by the elongation of the artery, which is lifted 
from its bed at each pulsation, and, when previously 
straight, becomes curved; the impression made upon 
the finger by such displacement not being distinguish- 
able from that which would result from the dilatation 
of the tube in diameter. A very obvious example of this 
upheaval is seen in the prominent temporal artery of an 
old person.’—Principles of Human Physiology, 4th ed., 
492. The number of pulsations is counted usually at 
the radial artery at the wrist, the advantages of that 
position being that the artery is very superficial at that 
Spot, and that it is easily compressed against the bone. 
In some cases, it is preferable to count the number of 
eontractions of the heart itself. 
' The qualities chiefly attended to in the pulse are its 
ionem its regularity, its fulness, its tension, and its 
orce. 

The frequency of the pulse varies greatly with the age. 
In the fetus in utero, the pulsations vary from 140 to 150 
in the minute; in the newly-born infant, 130 to 140; in 
the 2d year, 100 to 115; from the 7th to the 14th year, 
80 to 90; from the 14th to the 21st year, 75 to 85; and 
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from the 21st to the 60th year, 70 to 75. After this 
period, the pulse is. generally supposed to fall in fre- 
quency, but the most opposite assertions have been 
made on this subject. There are many exceptions to 
the preceding statement; young persons being often 
found to have a pulse below 60, and frequent cases in 
which the pulse habitually reaches 100, or does not ex- 
ceed 40, in the minute, without apparent disease. The 
numbers above given are taken from an equal number 
of males and females, and the pulsations taken in the 
sitting position. The influence of sex is considerable, 
especially in adult age, the pulse of the adult female ex- 
ceeding in frequency that of the male of the saine age by 
10 to 14 beats in the minute. The effect of muscular 
exertion in raising the pulse is well known; and it has 
been found by Dr. Guy that posture materially influ- 
ences the number of pulsations. Thus, in healthy men 
of the mean age of 27 years, the average frequency of 
the pulse was—when standing 81, when sitting 71, and 
ween lying 66, per minute; while in healthy women of 
the same age the averages were—standing 91; sitting 
84; and lying 79. During sleep, the pulse is usually 
considerably lower than in the waking state. In disease 
(acute hydrocephalus, for example), the pulse may reach 
150 or even 200 beats; or, on the other hand (as in apo- 
plexy and in certain organic affections of the heart), it 
may be as slow as between 30 and 20. 

Irregularity of the pulse is a condition requiring notice. : 
There are two varieties of irregular pulse: in one, the 
motions of the artery are unequal in number and force, 

.& few beats being from time to time more rapid and fee- 
ble than the rest; in the other variety, a pulsation is 
from time to time entirely left out, constituting inter- 
mission of the pulse. These varieties often concur in 
the same person, but they may exist independently of 
each other.. Irregularity of the pulse is natural to some 
persons; in others, it is the mere result of debility ; but 
it may-be caused by the most serious disorders, as by 
disease of the brain, or by organie disease of the heart; 
and hence the practical importance of ascertaining the 
various meanings of this symptom. 

The pulse is said to be full when the volume of the 
pulsation is greater than usual, and it is called small or 
contracted under the opposite condition. A full pulse 
may depend on general plethora, on a prolonged and 
forcible contraction of the left ventricle of the heart, 
and possibly, to a certain extent, on relaxation of the 
arterial coats; while a small pulse results from general 
defleiency of blood, from feeble action of the heart, from 
congestion of the venous system, or from exposure to 
the aetion of cold. When very small, it is termed thread- 
like. 

The tension of the pulse is the property by which it 
resists compression, and may be regarded as synon- 
ymous with hardness. A hard pulse can scarcely be 
stopped by any degree of pressure of the finger. It oG- 
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curs in many forms of inflammation, and its presence is 
regarded usually as one of the best indications of the 
necessity of venesection. A soft or compressible pulse 
is indicative of general weakness. 

The strength of the pulse depends chiefly on the force 
with which the blood is driven from the heart, but 
partly also on the tonicity of the artery itself and the 
volume of the blood. A strong pulse is correctly re- 
garded as a sign of a vigorous state of the system; it 
may, however, arise from hypertrophy of the left ven- 
tricle of the heart, and remain as a persistent symptom 
even when the general powers are failing. As strength. 
of the pulse usually indicates vigor, 80 weakness of the 
pulse indicates debility. There may, however, be cases 
in which weakness of the pulse may occur in association 
with undiminished energy of the system at large—e.g., 
; active congestion of the lungs may so far impede the 
passage of the blood through these organs that it can- 
not reach the heart in due quantity; the necessary re- 
sult is a weak and feeble pulse, which will rapidly 
increase in strength if the congestion is relieved by 
free blood-lettings. Various expressive adjectives have 
been attached to special conditions of the pulse: thus, 
we read of the jerking pulse, the hobbling pulse, the 
corded pulse, the wiry pulse, the thrilling pulse, the re- 
bounding pulse, ete. 

PULTACEOUS, a. pül-tà shüs [L. puls or pultem, a 
thick pap or pottage made of meal or pulse: Gr. poltos, 
pottage]: macerated; softened with fluid; soft like & 
poultice. 

PULTENAA, n. pül'tén-e& á [after Dr. Pulteney]: Aus- 
tralian papilionaceous shrubs, ord. Leguminése. PUL'- 
TENZE' A RO'SEA, a species bearing in great profusion 
dense flower-buds of a rich warm rose color. 

PULTO'WA: see POLTAVA. 

PULTUSK, pól' tósk : town of Poland, govt. of Lomza, 
in a thickly wooded district on the Narew, 35 m. n.n.e. 
of Warsaw. It contains numerous churches and a very 
large bishop's palace. Here, 1806, Dec. 26, was fought 
one of the battles of tbo campaign of Eylau, between the 
Russians and the French. The field was most obsti- 
nately contested, but the vietory, which was claimed by 
both armies, inclined in favor of the French.—Pop. 
(1880) 7,689. ' 
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PULU, pó'ló: beautiful substance, resembling fine 
silk, of rich brown color and satin lustre, used largely 
as a styptic by the medical praetitioners of Holland, and 
introduced into some other countries for the same pur- 
pose. It consists of the fine hairs from the stipes of one 
or more species of tree-fern, referable, without doubt, to 
the genus Cibotium. It was exported from Owhyhee 
into Britain first in 1844, under the name Pulu, or veg- 
etable silk, and was proposed as a substitute for silk in 
the manufacture of hats, but could not be applied. In 
1856 it was exported from Singapore under the Malay 
names Penghawar Djambi and Pakoe Kidang, and was- 
said to have been used in Dutch pharmacy for a long 
period as a styptic. Several importations into w. Europe 
have since taken place, and it has been successfully used. 
It acts mechanically by its great absorbent powers. 

PULVERIZE, v. pül' vér-iz |F. pulvériser, to pulverize— 
from L. pulverüré, to reduce to powder—from pulvis or 
pulvérem, dust: It. polvere, powder]: to reduce to fine 
powder by beating or grinding. PUL'VERIZING, imp. 
PUL'VERIZED, pp. -izd: ADJ. reduced to fine powder. 
PUL'VERIZABLE, a. -zá-bl, that may be reduced to 
powder. PUL' VERIZA TION, n. -i-zà 8hün, the act of re- 
ducing to fine powder. PUL'VERIZER, n. -i-zér, a quartz- 
erusher ; à machine for pounding substances to a powder. 
PUL'VERIN, n. -in, the ashes of barilla. 

PULVERMACHER-CHAIN, n. pül' vér-mük-ér- [named 
&fter the inventor]: in galv., form of battery consisting 
of a series of small wooden cylinders on which a zinc 
and a copper wire are coiled side by side, but without 
touching each other: the zinc of one cylinder, touching 
the copper of the adjacent one, forms a couple. The 
whole is immersed in vinegar diluted with water. A 
chain of 120 couples forms a very powerful battery. 

*PULVERULENT, a. pül-vér ü-lént [L. pulvérülen'tua8, 
full of dust—from pulvis or pulvérem, dust], or PULVER- 
ACEOUS, a. pül' vér-à shüs, or PULVEROUS, a. pil vér-ia 
IL. pulvéréüs, full of dust]: consisting of fine powder; 

usty; in bot., covered with dust or fine powdery mat- 
ter; powdery. PULVER’ULENCE, n.-léna, the state of 
being pulverulent ; abundance of dust or fine powder. 

PULVILLUS, n. pül-villàis, PULVILLI, n. plu. pül- 
vil li [L. pulvillus, a little cushion]: one of the cushions 
or suckers of the feet of insects, enabling them to walk 
on ceilings, etc., against the law of gravity. 

PULVINATE, a. pül'vi-nàüt, or PUL'VINATED, a. [L. 
pulvinátus, cushion-shaped—from pulvinus, a cushion] : 
in bot., shaped like a cushion of pillow: cushioned; in 
arch., enlarged or swelled in any particular part. PUL- 
VINUS, n. pül-vi nits, in bot., an enlargement like a swell- 
ing on the stem immediately below the leaf. 

PULWUL, pül-wül : town of Brit. India, dist. of Gur- 
gaon, in the Punjab, 36 m. s.-by-e. from Delhi, on the 
route to Muttra. Pop. (1868) 12,629. 
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PUMA, n. pü'má [Peruvian], or COUGAR, kó'gár (Felis 
concolor, Leopardus concolor, or Puma concolor): one of 
the largest of American. Felide, rivalled only by the 
jaguar; called sometimes the American Lion; though it 
is allied more to the leopard, notwithstanding its lack 
of spots and stripes. It is 4 to 44 ft. in length from the 
nose to the root of the tail, and the tail about 2 ft. or 2j. 
‘The fur is thick and close, reddish brown above, lighter 
on the sides, and reddish white on the belly ; the muzzle, 
chin, throat, and insides of the legs grayish white, the 
breast almost pure white. Young pumas have dark- 
-brown spots in three rows on the back, and scattered 
markings elsewhere, exhibiting the relation to the leop- 
ards. The long tail of the P. is covered with thick fur, 
and is generally coiled up, as if it were prehensile, which 
it does not seem to be, though the P. climbs trees very 
well, and often descends on its prey from among their 
branches. The P. was found formerty in all except the 
coldest parts of America, but is now rare in most parts 
of N. America, having been expelled by man. It rarely 
attacks man, but is very ready to prey on domestic ani- 
mals, and seems to have a thirst for blood beyond that 
of other Felide, one P. having been known to kill 50 
sheep in a night, drinking a little of the blood of each. 
Yet it is easily tamed, and, when tamed, a very gentle 
creature, purring like a cat, and showing equal love of 
attentions. The geographical range of the P. extends 
far southwardin Patagonia, and northward even toN. Y., 
though it is now never seen in any long-settled parts of 
N. America. In the Rocky Mt. forest regions, and w., 
it is often encountered. It is the Catamount or Painter 
(Panther) of N. American farmers. It sometimes issues 
from the forests, and roams over prairies and pampas, 
and is frequently caught with the lasso by S. American 
hunters.—A BLACK P. (Felis nigra of some naturalists), 
doubtful species, probably only a variety of the comm6n 
P., is found in parts of S. America. 
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PUMICE, n. pü'mís or püm' is, or PUMICE-STONE [It. 
pomice; Sp. pomez, pumice-stone—from L. pumex or 
pumicem, pumice-stone—akin to spuma, froth or foam]: a 
voleanie mineral or lava, light and porous, occurring 
generally with obsidian and porphyries. In chemical 
composition, it agrees with obsidian, of which it may be 
regarded as a peeuliar form, rapidly cooled from a melted 
and boiling state. It is of white or gray color, more 
.rarely yellow, brown, or black; and so vesicular, that in 
mass it is lighter than water, and floats in it. The 
vesicles, or cells, are often much elongated. P. often 
shows more or less filamentous structure; and it is said 
to be most filamentous when silica is most abundant in 
its composition. Itis very hard and very brittle. It is 
much used for polishing wood, ivory, metals, glass, 
slates, marble, lithographic stones, etc., and in the 
preparation of vellum, parchment, and some kinds of 
leather. Among other purposes to which it is applied 
is the rubbing away of corns and callosities. Great 
quantities are exported from the Lipari Isles, which are 
in great part composed of P., occurring there, and in 
some other places, as a rock. P. is the chief product of 
some volcanic eruptions; but in some eruptions, none is 
produced. It is found also in regions where there are 
now no active volcanoes, as at Andernach on the Rhine. 
PUMICEOUS, a. pi-mish’is, composed of pumice; hav- 
ing the nature or appearance of pumice. PUMICIFORM, 
a. pi-mist-fawrm [L. forma, a shape]: in the form of or 
resembling pumice, applied to light porous rock-pro- 
ducts, seemingly the results of igneous action. 

PUMMEL: see PomMMEL 2. 

PUMP, n. pümp [F. pompe; Icel. pwmp: Sp. and 
` Port. bomba ; Ger. pumpe, a pump: Low Ger, pump, a 
pestle: Sw. pump, a pump: an imitative word referring 
to the idea of splashing, and akin to plump]: a machine 
for raising water or other liquid, consisting. of a tube, 
in which a piston and two valves work in those of the 
simplest description (see below): V. to raise water or a 
liquid with a pump; familiarly, to elict or draw out from 
a person by artful questions, as information or secrets. 
PUMP’ING, imp. PUMPED, pp. pimpt. PUMP’ER, n. -ér, 
one who pumps. FORCE-PUMP, a more complicated 
machine than a common lift-pump, being fitted to raise 
water above the level to which it is driven by the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere. CHAIN-PUMP: see under CHAIN. 
PUMP-DALE, the wooden tube that carries off the water 
raised by a chain-pump. PUMP-GEAR, the materials or 
fittings of a pump. PUMP-ROOM, the room at a mineral 
well where the waters are drawn and drunk. PUMP- 
STOCK, the solid body of a common pump. 


PUMP, n. pimp [probably the same word as Pomp, 
which see, being so called because worn for ‘pomp’ 
or ornament]: a low shoe or slipper with a single sole, 
without a heel, and unwelted, chiefly used in dancing. 
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PUMP: machine for raising water and other fluids to 
& higher level. Pumps are divided into several classes 
according to their mode of action. Of these, as the 
most important, we describe the following : 1. The 
Lift or Suction P.; 2. The Lift and Force P.; 3. The 
Chain P.; 4. The Centrifugal P.; 5. The Jet-pump. 

1. The Lift or Suction Pump.—The diagrams figs. 1 and 
2 represent the ordinary suction pump. A isa cylinder, 
ealled the barrel; with it is connected at the bottom a. 
pipe, B, which communicates with the water to be raised ; 
and at its top is another pipe, C, which receives the 
water raised. Inthe barrel are placed two valves, D and 
E. D is fixed in position at the bottom of a barrel; E 
is attached to, and forms 
part ofthe piston F, which 
moves up and down the 
barrel when motive-power 
is applied to the rod G. 
The piston, or bucket, con- 
sists of a cylindrical piece 
of wood or metal, which 
fits exactly the barrel in 
which it moves, so that no 
water or air can pass be- 
tween its circumference 
and the sides of the cyl- 
inder. This tight fitting is 
attained in wooden pistons 
by surrounding them with 
a leather ring; and in 
those of metal, by hemp 
or other packing, which 
is wrapped round a groove 
made in their outer sur- 
face. The hollow interior 
of the piston is closed at 
the top by the valve E, 
which is a kind of door 
opening on a hinge, at one 
side of it, in an upward 
direction, on the applica- 
tion of pressure, and shut- 
ting on to its seat on the 
piston when the pressure 
isremoved. When opened, 

Fig.1. - water or air can pass 

through it to the upper 

side of the piston; but when shut, none can pass from 

one side of the piston to the other. Theother valve, D, 

is similar to it in all respects, except that, as before 

stated, it is fixed in the bottom of the barrel; it also 
can open only upward. 

To describe the action of the pump, we shall suppose 
the piston to be at the bottom of the barrel, and the 
pump to contain nothing but air. On moving the piston 
up the barrel—the valve in it being shut, and kept so by 
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the atmospheric pressure above it—no air can pase 
from above it into the part of the barrel from which it 
is moving; the aircontained in which becoming rarefied, 
by having to occupy a greater space, exerts less pres- 
sure on the valve D at the bottom of the barrel than the 
air in suction-pipe B below it. This valve is thus 
opened, and the air from the suction- 
pipe enters the barrel; so that 
when the piston has arrived at the 
top,& volume of air equal to the 
contents of the barrel has passed 
from the _ suction-pipe into the 
barrel. When the piston descends, 
it compresses the air in the barrel, 
which shuts the valve D; and when 
the density of the compressed air 
becomes greater than that of the 
atmosphere, the valve E in the 
piston is forced open, and the air 
in the barrel passes to the upper 
side of the piston. The next up- 
ward stroke of the piston again 
draws a like quantity of air from the 
 suetion-pipe into the barrel; and, 
as none of this air again enters the 
pipe, but is passed to the upperside 
of the piston by its downward 
stroke, the suction-pipe is by degrees 
emptied of the air it contained. 
During this process, however, 
motion has taken place in the water 
at the foot of the suetion-pipe. 
The surface of the water at H is 
pressed upon by the weight of the 
atmosphere with a pressure of about 
15 lbs. on every sq. inch; and by 
the laws of fluid-pressure, if an 
equal pressure is not exerted on 
thesurface of the water in the suc- 
. tion-pipe, the water will rise in. it 
until the pressure on its surface, 
plus the weight of its fluid column, 
Fig. 2. balances the pressure of the atmos- 

phere on the surface H outside; so 

that, as the air in the suction-pipe is rarefied, the water 
rises in it, until, when all the air is extracted from 
it, the water stands at the level of the valve D. By the 
next upward stroke of the piston, the barrel being 
emptied of air, the water follows the piston, and fills the 
barrel as it filled the suction-pipe. The pressure pro- 
dueed by the downward stroke shuts the valve D, and 
forces the water in the barrel through the valve E. 
The succeeding upward stroke carries this water into 
the pipe above, and again fills the barrel from the 
suction-pipe. In like manner, every successive upward 
stroke discharges a body of water equal to the content 
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of the barrel into the pipe above it, and the pump will 
draw water as long as the action of the piston is con- 
tinued. 

The action of this P. may be more shortly described 
by saying that the piston withdraws the air from the 
barrel, and produces a vacuum, into which the water 
rushes through the suction-pipe, impelled by the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere on its surface. This atmos- 
pheric pressure balances a column of water of about 33 
ft. in height; so that if the barrel be placed at a greater 
height than this from the surface of the water in the 
vea; the water will not rise into it, and the P. will not 

raw. 

With regard to its effioiency—that. is to say, the 
relation between the power expended and the work pro- 
dueed, as measured by the water raised—it is to be noted 





Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 


that the power is expended—l1st, in raising the water 
through the required height; 2d, in overcoming the 
frietion of the moving parts of the pump; 3d, in the 
frietion and fluid resistance of the water in passing 
through the valves and pipes; 4th, in the losses arising 
from the lack of proper proportions betweenthe various 
parts of the pump. The losses arising from these last 
sources are very great, and vary so much according to 
the construction of each particular P. that no useful 
estimate can be formed of the efficiency. We may say, 
however, that a P. of this description, to yield 50 per 
cent. of the applied power, must be well proportioned 
and caréfully constructed. 

2. The Lift and Force Pump.—Figs. 3 and 4 represent 
two varieties of this pump. That shown in fig. 3 is very 
similar to the suction-pump above described, except 
that the valve E instead of being fixed on the piston, is 
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placed in the discharge-pipe, the piston itself being solid. 
The water is drawn up into the barrel by suction in the 
manner just described in the suction-pipe, and then the 
pressure of the piston in its downward stroke forees it 
through the valve E, to any height that may be required. 
That shown in fig. 4 is provided with a different deserip- 
tion of piston, called the plunger-pole. Its action is 
precisely the same as that of the other, except that the 
plunger-pole, instead of emptying the barrel at every 
Stroke, merely drives out that quantity which it dis- 
places by its volume. It is simply a solid rod of metal, 
A, moving through a water-tight stuffing-box B. This 
stuffing-box is.made by placing, on a circular flange 
of metal, rings of india-rubber or other paeking, the 
inner diameter of which is slightly less than that of 
the plunger-pole. On these is placed a ring of metal, 
and through the whole are passed bolts, which, on 
being serewed tight, force the packing tightly against 
the plunger-pole. It possesses many advantages, for 
the packing can be tightened and repaired without 
removal of the piston or stoppage of the pump; 
also, the cylinder is not worn by its action, nor does 
it require to be accurately bored out, as in the other 
form of pump. 

In these pumps, the water is forced into the ascend- 
ing pipe or column only on the downward stroke; it will 
thus be discharged in a series of 
rushes or jerks. As it is a great 
object to procure a continuous. dis- 
charge, both for convenience, and 
for saving of the power wasted by 
a continual acceleration and retar- 
; dation of the ascending column, 
various methods have been used 
for that purpose. The most com- 
mon is the reservoir of air, which 
is an air-tight receptacle fixed ver- 
tically on the discharge-pipe; the 
water forced into the pipe by the 
down-stroke compresses this air, 
which, acting as a spring, returns 
this force to the ascending column 
during the period of the up-stroke, 
and so, by taking the blow of the 
entering water, and returning it 
gradually, equalizes the pressure, 
and renders the discharge uniform. 
Another method is the double-ac- 
tion force-pump, by which equal 
volumes of water are forced into 

Fig. 5. the ascending column by both up 

and down strokes. An example of 

this is shown in fig. 5. The solid piston A is worked by 
a rod B of half the section of the pistonitself. During 
the up-stroke, the upper surface forees a volume of water 
into the ascending column, and the lower surface draws 
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in twice that volume. In the down-stroke, these two 
volumes are sent through the pipe E into the receptacle 
€, communicating with the upper faee of the piston. 
-One of the volumes fills the space D, which would other- 
wise be left empty by the descent of the piston; the 
other volume is sent into the ascending column; so that 
& volume of water equal to half the contents of the barrel 
is sent into the ascending column by both the up and 
the down strokes. 

A P. exhibited in the International Exhibition of 1862, 
by Farcot & Sons, attains this object in a much more sim- 
ple manner. In it ‘two equal pistons, with valves afford- 
ing very large water-ways, work parallel to each other 
in two pump cylinders. During the suecessive strokes, 
the first piston draws in water by its upper surface, and 
delivers it to the ascending column by causing it to 
traverse the second piston. In its ascending course, 
the second piston raises in its turn the column of water 
by its upper face, while the lower face sucks the water, 

causing it to traverse the 
first piston.' It will be seen 
from this description that a 
valve is placed in each pis- 
ton, that the cylinders com- 
municate at their base, and 
that the pistons make their 
strokes simultaneously. 

In spite of the great anti- 
quity of the lift and force P. 
it is only of late years that 
improvements in its con- 
struction have rendered it 
an efficient machine—i.e., 
one which returns in the 
shape of water raised, a 
good proportion of the 
power applied to it. In 
1849, Morin found by experi- 
ments that the power lost 

. was 55 to 82 per cent.—i.e., 
that of the motive-power, 45 
per cent. was yielded in the 
best and 18 in the worst, 
giving an average of about 
30 per cent. In 1851, the 
jury, reporting on those ex- 
hibited in the Great Exhibi- 
tion, say that itis one of the 
poorest machines, consid- 
ered in a mechanical sense, 

: as a means of producing a 
given result with the least 
possible expense of power. 
Those exhibited in the In- 

ee Exhibition of 1862 showed marked improve- 
ment, 
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3. The Chain-pump.—This P. is formed in general of 
plates of wood fastened to an endless iron chain, and 
moving upward in a rectangular ease or box. Fig. 6, 
shows an example, in the International Exhibition 
of 1862, called‘ Murray's Chain-pump ;' much used 
on publie works, on aecount of the ease of its con- 
struction and erection, and its admirable efficiency 
even at considerable heights.: In this P. the friction 
is reduced by having only 3 or 4 lifts instead of 20 
or30, as previously. 'The chains pass under a roller, 
A, at the foot, and are driven by a small piteh-wheel, B, 
at the top, over which they are conducted, and which is 
driven by appropriate gearing. The lifts feather in pass- 
ing over the wheel to the descending side, and only un- 
fold when brought round to the ascending side; thus the 
P. is enabled to take off the water with the same dip 
as other pumps. The P. is not liable to be choked, as a 
baek turn of the chain immediately releases any sub- 
stance getting between the lift and the barrel. The speed 
is variable, in proportion to the duty required: the 
chain is ordinarily worked 200 to 300 ft. per minute. 
The greatest lift yet made by Murray's chain-pump is 
60 ft. high ; but itis considered that 100 tons of water per 
minute could be raised 100 ft. high. From 10 to 12 ft. 
apart has been found to be the best pitch for the lifts; 
putting them nearer needlessly increases the friction. 





Experiments by Loviek for the Metropolitan Board of 
Works (London) showed that the slip of the lifts which 
work in the barrel, and are one-eighth of an inch shorter 
each way than the barrel, averaged 20 per cent. of their 
motion, and that the useful work done averaged 63 per. 
cent. of the indicator horse-power of the engine working 


it, 
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4. The Centrifugal Pump.—These pumps, with reference 
to those previously described, may be called new, as, 
though they have been in use in one form or another for 
atleast a century, their merits were not made prominent 
till 1851, when the great efficiency of the models exhib- 
ted by Appold, Gwynne, and Bessemer drew general 
attention. 

The essential parts of this P. are—1.-The wheel to 
which the water is admitted at the axis, and from 
which it is expelled at the circumference, by the cen- 
trifugal force due to the rotatory motion imparted to it 
in passing through the rapidly revolving wheel; 2. The 
casing or box in which the wheel works, and by which 
the entering water is separated from that discharged. 

Figs. 7 and 8 are a section and plan of a centrifugal 

pump. The water enters by the supply-pipes A, A, 
which lead to the central orifices of the wheel B, B; it 
then passes through the passages, O, C, formed by the 
vanes and the side covering-plates, D, ofthe wheel. In 
passing through these passages of the wheel, which is 
made to revolve by 
power applied to the 
Shaft E, it acquires & 
rotatory motion, which 
continues when it leaves 
the circumference of 
the wheel, and enters 
the circular whirlpool 
chamber F; so that the 
interior of the pump 
may be regarded as a 
whirlpool, extending 
from the axle of the 
wheel to the cireumfer- 
ence of the whirlpool 
chamber, Into this 
whirlpool the water is 
drawn at the central 2 
orifice of the wheel, š 
and discharged by the Fis. palates ect Centrifugal 
pipe G at the circumfer- zi 
ence of the whirlpool chamber; and the force with which 
it is discharged, or the height to which it will rise in 
the pipe G, is measured by the centrifugal force of the 
water revolving in the whirlpool. 
. With reference to the efficiency of these pumps, it is 
impossible to give accurate estimate, since as high as 
70 per cent. of the applied power is claimed to be 
returned by forms of the P. shown in figures 7 and 8, 
while some other descriptions experimented on 1851 
gave only 18 per cent. of useful effect. 

It is evident, from the above deseription of the P., that 
the height to which the water will be raised depends 
entirely on the speed of revolution of the wheel; and it 
is by this that the application of centrifugal pumps is 
limited to comparatively low lifts of, say, less than 20 ft., 
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as the speed for high lifts requires to be greater than 
ean be conveniently and usefully attained in practice. 
They are best applied when raising large quantities of 
-water through low lifts. It wil be observed also that 
on aeeount of the simplicity of their parts, and the 
absence of valves, they are mueh less liable than other 
pumps to be choked by entrance of solid materials. In 
some deseriptions of this P., the exterior whirlpool 
chamber is dispensed with; and to the vanes of the 
wheel is given such a curvature backward from the 
direction of motion, that the water leaving the cireumfer- 
enee of the wheel is spouted backward from the vane- 
passages with a speed equal to that of the wheel in the 
opposite direction, so that it has only a radial motion 
with reference toa fixed object; in other words, that 
the force is acquired from the radial eomponent of the 
pressure of the vanes, instead of the centrifugal force 
of the revolving water. Those pumps, however, give 
the best results which, as the one above described, com- 
bine both actions. In all cases, curved vanes are much 
superior to straight ones. 

b. The Jet-pump.—'This P. is worked by water-power, 
and is notable for the extreme simplicity of its parts, 
not requiring an attendant while in operation. 


Fig. 9 is a representation of this pump, € is the water 
which it is required to raise to the level of the water D, 
and B is the water in the 
Stream available for working 
the pump. The water B 
passes down the pipe A, and 
is discharged from the jet or 
nozzle, E, into the conical 
pipe F. Round the nozzle is 
the vacuum-chamber G, at 
the bottom of which is at- 
tached the conical pipe F, and 
into the side of which the 
suction-pipe H enters from 
the water to be pumped. 
The water passing from the 
nozzle into the conical pipe, 
carries air with it, and thus 
gradually forms a vacuum in 
the chamber G, when the 
water rises into it from the 
level C, through the pipe H; 
and it is in turn carried with 
the jet down the conical pipe 
into the discharge-level D. 
: The velocity of the water 
coming from the jet is grad- 
ually retarded by the action 
of the conical pipe, the speed 
decreasing as the area of 
section increases; and the vis viva of its motion is by 
this retardation converted into a sucking force, draw- 
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_ing the water from the suction-pipe through the 
vacuum chamber into the conical pipe. The water issu- 
ing from the jet will have a speed equal to that produced 
bya column of the height BC, orthe sum of the fall 
and lift. This P. may be viewed, for purposes of ex- 
planation, as a siphon, into the shorter leg of which a 
jet of water is injected, which overcomes the pressure 
due to the difference of levels, and reverses the ordinary 
motion of the water in a siphon. An efficiency of 18 
per cent. has been obtained from it, which is low, as 
compared with that obtained from other descriptions of 
P.; yet in cases where waste of water-power is not 
so much to be avoided, as expense in erecting, working, 
and maintenance, these pumps possess decided ad- 
vantages. The case to which they are peculiarly appli- 
cable is the drainage of marshes, which have streams 
of water adjacent to them descending from a higher 
level. 

PUMPELLY, püm-pél'i RAPHAEL: geologist: born 
Owego, N. Y., 1837, Sep. 8. He was educated in Paris, 
Hanover, and Freiberg; made careful observations in 
the mining districts of Europe, returned to this country 
1860 and became interested in mining in Arizona. The 
following year he entered the service of the govt. of 
Japan to determine the mineral resources of the island of 
Yesso, and 1863 was employed to survey the coal regions 
of n. China. He become prof. of mining engineering in 
Harvard University 1866, surveyed the copper reigons of 
Mich. 1870, was geologist of the state of Mo. 1871-74,and 
had charge of investigations of the mining industries of 
the country, except the precious metals, for the 10th 
census. He has since been employed by the govt. asa 
geologist, and has made various surveys. He is a 
member of the National Acad. of Sciences and of other 
scientific societies, and has written many geological 
reports and articles for scientific journals. -Among his 
books are Geological Researches in China, Mongolia, and 
Japan (1866); and Across America and Asia (1869). 


PUMPER-NICKEL, n. piim’pér-nik-él [Ger.]: a species 
of coarse bread, made from unbolted rye—the chief food 
of the Wéstphalian peasants. It is slightly acid, but 
very nourishing. 

e PUMPKIN, n, pimp’kin, 

formerly  POMPION, n. 
pomp’yin, or PUMPION, n. 
pümp^yün [OF. pompon, a 
melon—from L. pepo; 
Gr. pepón, a melon : comp. 
W. pump, a round mass]: 
well-known species of 
=e = gourd — the Cucurbita 

Pumpkin (Cucurbita pepo), pepo, ord. Cucur’bitacée ; 
also its fruit: see GOURD. 
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PUN, n. pin [OE. pun, to pound, as if hammering on 
the word : perhaps connected with Gael, bun, root or 
foundation]: play upon words, founded on their agree- 
ment or resemblance in sound, with difference in mean- 
ing, and accomplished by applying the words in an odd 
or ludicrous sense; a kind of wit by quibbling on words. 
The wit—such as it is—is in the equivocal sense of 
some particular expression, by means of which an incon- 
gruous, and therefore ludicrous idea is unexpectedly 
shot into the sentence.  E.g., & noted punster was 
asked, with reference to Carlyle’s writings,: if he did 
not like ‘to expatiate in such a field.’ ‘No,’ was the 
rejoinder; ‘I can’t get over the style’ (stile).—A lady 
in an eastern state complaining to a friend that her 
husband (whose business had taken him to the far 
west) constantly sent her letters filled with expres- 
sions of endearment, but no money, was told, by way of 
comfort, that he was giving her a proof of his unremit- 
ting affection. PUN, v. to make or utter puns; to quib- 
ble on words, PUN'NING, imp. PUNNED, pp. 
PUNSTER, n. pün'stér one who puns or is skilled in 
punning. 


PUNA, n. pü/nd : à term applied to the cold desiccating 
winds of the higher Andes sweeping the high barren 
table-land ealled the Puna. 


PUNCH, n. pünsh [Low Ger. bunsen, to knock so that 
it sounds: prov. Dan. pundse, to butt like a ram]: a 
stroke or thrust with the fist: V. to strike or thrust 
with the fist. PUNCH’ING, imp. PUNCHED, pp. pünsM. 
PUNCH'ER, n. -ér, one who punches. 


PUNCH, n. pünsh [Bav. punzen, a short and thick per- 
son Or thing, a cask; punzet, short and thick; punz, a 
cask: Gael, bunach, squat, short]: a short thick fellow; 
a stage- puppet, which is really a corruption of Italian 
pulcinella, the later form being punchinello the fool in 
a play. PUNCHY a. pünshí, short and thick or fat.— 
Punch is the chief character in a popular comic exhibi- 
tion performed by means of Puppets (q.v). Various 
accounts are given of the origin of the name. The 
exhibition is of Italian origin. According to gne story a 
peasant, a well-known character in the market-place of 
Naples, got the name Pulcinella from dealing in fowls 
(pulcinelli, and after his death was personated in the 
puppet-shows of the San-Carlino Theatre. Another 
account makes the word a corruption of Puccio d’Aniello, 
the name of a witty buffoon of Acerra, who joined a 
company of players and became the favorite of the 
Neapolitan populace. Others give his original name as 
Paolo Cinella. The variety and inconsistency of the 
legends show them to be myths—histories invented to 
account forthe name. The modern P. is only a modi- 
fication of an ancient Mask (q.v.) seen represented on 
ancient vases, and taken perhaps from the Oscan 
Atellane ; and the Italian name is to all appearances a 
diminutive of pollice, the thumb—Tom Thumb (the 
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dwarfs of northern mythology are sometimes styled 
diumline, thumkins). The English name Punch is 
apparently identical with Eng. paunch; and denotes 
anything thick and short. The name Punchinello seems 
to have arisen from blending the English and Italian 
names, 

The drama or play in which the modern P. figures, 
is ascribed to an Italian comedian, Silvio Fiorillo, about 
1600. The exhibition soon found its way into other 
. countries, and was very popular in England in the 17th c. 
Its popularity seems to have reached its height in the 
time of Queen Anne; and Addison has given in the 
Spectator a regular criticism of one of the performances. 
The scenes as now given by the itinerant exhibitors of 
the piece are much shortened from what were origi- 
nally performed, in which allusions to publie events of 
the time were occasionally interpolated. The following 
is an outline of the plot as performed 1813. Mr. P., a 
gentleman of great personal attraction, is married to 
Mrs. Judy, by whom he has a lovely daughter, but to 
whom no name is given in this piece, the infant being 
too young to be christened. In a fit of horrid and 
demoniac jealousy, P., like a second Zeluco, strangles 
his beauteous offspring. Just as he has completed his 
dreadful purpose, Mrs. Judy enters, witnesses the brutal 
havoe, and exit screaming; she soon returns, however, 
armed with a bludgeon, and applies it to her husband’s 
head, * which to the wood returns a wooden sound.’ P. 
at length exasperated seizes another bludgeon, soon 
vanquishes his already-weakened foe, and lays her pros- 
trate at his feet; then seizing the murdered infant and 
the expiring mother, he flings them both out of the 
window into the street. The dead bodies having been 
found, police-officers enter the dwelling of P., who flees 
for his life, mounts his steed; and the author neglecting, 
like other great poets, the confining unities of time 
and place, conveys his hero into Spain, where, however, 
he is arrested by an officer of the terrible Inquisition. 
After enduring the most cruel tortures with incredible 
fortitude, P., by means of a golden key, opens his prison- 
door, and escapes. The conclusion of the story is 
satirical, allegorical, and poetical. The hero is first 
overtaken by Weariness and Laziness in the shape of a 
black dog, which he fights and conquers; Disease, in the 
disguise of a physician, next arrests him; but P., ‘sees 
through the thin pretense,’ and dismisses the doctor 
with a few derogatory kicks. Death at length visits the 
fugitive; but P. lays about his skeleton carcass so 
lustily, and makes the bones of his antagonist rattle so 
musically with a bastinado, that ‘Death his death’s 
blow then received.’ Last of all comes the Devil; first 
under the appearance of a lovely female, but afterward 
in his own natural shape, to drag the offender to the 
infernal regions, to expiate his dreadful crimes. Even 
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this attempt fails, and P. is left triumphant over 
Doctors, Death, and the Devil. The curtain falls amid 
the shouts of the conqueror, who, on his victorious staff, 
lifts on high his vanquished foe. The whole perform- 
ance is artistically wretched, and ethically degrading. 

The well-marked peculiarities in the original personi- 
fication of P., which were a high back, distorted breast, 
and long nose, were intended to give increased zest to 
his witticisms; but these features have been much 
exaggerated in the now well-known Hisatraone of pepu- 
lar periodicals bearing his name. 

The performance of P., as generally represented, 
requires the assistance of only two persons—one to carry 
the theatre and work the figures, the other to bear the 
box of puppets, blow the trumpet, and sometimes keep 
up the dialogue with the hero of the piece. The move- 
ments of the puppets are managed simply by putting the 
hands under the dress, making the second finger. and 
thumb serve for the arms, while the forefinger works 
the head. 


PUNCH, n. pimsh [said to be derived from the Hind. 
panch, five—so called, as compounded of five ingredients 
—arrack, tea, sugar, water, and lemon juice]: beverage 
introduced ‘from India into England, thence to the 
English colonies in America. PUNCH-BOWL, a vessel in 
which punch is made, or from which it is drunk.—Punch, 
asnow prepared, is a drink, the basis of which is alcohol, 
of one or more kinds, diluted with water, flavored with 
lemon or lime-juice and spices, and sweetened with 
sugar; sometimes other ingredients are ddded according 
to taste, especially wine, ale, milk, or tea. The mixture 
is usually compounded in a large china bowl made for 
the purpose, and is served out in glasses by means of a 
ladle. This regular P. is much more rare than formerly ; 
which is not to be regretted, for a more unwholesome 
or intoxicating beverage could hardly be compounded. 
The ordinary mixed P. consists of the following in- 
gredients: the juice of three lemons squeezed out 
into a large jug, and one lemon cut into slices, with 
the rind on for flavor, twelve ounces of loaf-sugar, 
and two quarts of boiling water; after being infused 
half an hour, and strained off, the liquid is poured into 
the punch-bowl, and half a pint of rum and of brandy are 
added. One mode of drinking this composition is as a 
liqueur after fish at dinner, for which purpose it is bot- 
tled, and when wanted, is iced, either by placing the 
bottles in rough ice, or by pounding and mixing in fine 
ice. The principal varieties of P. in addition to this, 
arerum, gin, and brandy punches, in which only one of 
the spirits mentioned is used; and champagne, milk, 
orange, raspberry, tea, wine ‘punches. The P. now 
offered is usually of some mild kind. 


PUNCH. 

PUNCH, n. pünsh [It. punzione, a puncture: F, poinçon, 
& bodkin, & stamp: Sp. punchar, punzar, to sting, to 
prick: L. punctus, pricked, stung—from pungéré, to prick: 
Dut. pontsen, to punch]: tool of iron or steel for piercing 
holes by stamping out a piece: V. to perforate or pierce 
with asteel tool by stamping out a piece. PUNCH’ING, imp. 
PUNOHED, pp. pünsht. PUNCH’ER, n.-ér, one who or that 
which punches.—A Punch is a tool for cutting circular or 
other shaped pieces out of metal, wood, or other materials. 
The simplest form is shown in fig. 1, which consists of 
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a piece of steel formed at one end into a hollow cylinder, 
a, the end of which at b is ground to a very sharp 
cutting-edge. The other end of the punch at c is made 
strong and thick, to receive blows from a hammer, 
and to serve as a handle. When the instrument is in 
use, the cutting-edge, a, is applied to the surface which is 
to be perforated, and a blow sufficiently hard is struck 
on the end of the handle, c, when a circular piece of the 
material is cut out and left in the hollow part, a, which 
can be removed at the upper end of the opening at d. 
The mode of manufacturing such tools is very simple. 
A piece of square steel-bar is taken, whose thickness 
must correspond with the thickness of the handle at 
c, fig. 1, for which fig. 2 may be taken as the commence- 
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ment. Thisis brought up to a sufficient heat in the 
furnace, and is then beaten or rolled laterally so as to 
have the shape in fig. 3. In the next stage, the edges, 
a, a, fig. 4, are brought up; and finally a mandril is put 





Fig. 3. 


Into the groove thus made, and the edges are brought 
together, and welded: the mandrilis then withdrawn, 
and the tool goes to be ground and finished. It is 
obvious that, by skill, punches may be made which will 
make holes of almost any shape. The enormous 
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development of iron manufactures has necessitated the 
use of machine-tools instead of those made for the hand, 
and none of the ingenious inventions for this purpose 
have been much more important than the punching- 
machines, for without them the labor of drilling holes in 
iron plates for such objects as steam-boilers, iron ships, 






Fig. 4. 
bridges, and other great works, would have been so 
great as to prevent them from being undertaken. The 
punching-machine invented by Roberts and Nasmyth, 
with recent improvements, is in general use in great 
engineering works; its essential parts are the punch, 
lever, and the spring. The P. is simply a piece of tough, 
hard steel of cylindrical form, and of the size of the 
intended holes ; it fits into a socket suspended over a 
fixed iron plate or bench, which has a hole exactly under 
the punch, and exactly fitting it. In the socket which 
holds the P. is a coiled iron spring, which holds up the 
P., and allows it to descend when the power is applied, 
and returns it when the pressure is relieved. The lever, 
when in action, presses on the top of the P., and the plate 
of metal which is to be perforated, being placed on the 
iron bench, receives the pressure of the P., with sufficient 
foree to press out a disk of metal exactly the diameter 
of the P., which falls through the hole in the iron bench. 
The lever is moved by & cam on a powerful wheel, which 
presses on it until it can pass; then the lever being 
relieved, the P. is drawn up by the spring in its socket, 
ready to receive the action of the cam when the revolution 
of the wheel again brings it to bear on the lever. The P. 
itself is always solid, differing entirely in this respect 
from the hand-tools. This machine perforates thick 
plates of iron, such as are used for ship-building, almost 
as quickly as a workman with an ordinary hand-punch 
could perforate thin plates of tin; the holes made are 
quite true, and are ready to receive the rivets. 


PUNCH, or the LONDON CHARIVARI, shá-ré-vü-rà : 
principal English comic journal; a weekly magazine of 
wit, humor, and satire in prose and verse, copiously 
illustrated by sketches, caricatures, and emblematical 
devices. It draws its materials as freely from the most 
exalted spheres of foreign politics as from the provin- 
cial nursery ; and, dealing with every side of life, is not 
less observant of the fashionable follies of Belgravia 
than of the uncouth life of Whitechapel. P. gives due 
place to Irish bulls and dry Scotch humor, and does its 
best to present them in the raciest vernacular. Stern 
in exposure of sham and vice, P. is not unkindly in its 
merriment over innocent foibles, Usually a censor 
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morum in the guise of Joe Miller, a genial English 
Democritus who laughs and provokes to laughter, P. at 
times weeps with those that weep, and, jocis remotis, 
pays a poetical tribute to the memory of the departed 
great. This wittiest of serial prints was founded 1841, 
and, under the joint editorship of Mark Lemon and C. 
Shirléy Brooks (q.v.), soon became a household word; 
while its satirical cuts and witty rhymes were a power 
in the land. P. is recognized as an English institution, 
and in corners of Europe where an Englishman rarely 
comes, the frequenters of the café may be seen puzzling 
over the esoteric wit and wisdom of Cocaigne. Contri- 
butions to P. helped to give fame to Douglas Jerrold 
(q.v.), Tom Hood (q.v.), Albert Smith, and Thackeray 
q.v.); as its illustrations have done for their designers, 

oyle, Leech, Tenniel, Du Maurier, and Keene. This 
comic paper has done service in purifying the moral 
etandard of current wit in England.—For the alternative 
name, see CHARIVARI. 

PUNCHEON, n. pinsh’iin [F. poinçon, a bodkin, a king- 

ost, a puncheon: It. punzone : Ger. bunzen, a cask (see 

UNCH 2)]: a small steel instrument used for cutting, 

iercing, or stamping a body; a measure of liquids con- 
taining 84 gallons; in carpentry, a short piece of timber 
placed to support a great weight, now called a stud or 
quarter. 

PUNCHINELLO, n. pimsh%n-él’l6 [It. pulcinella, or 
polecenella, trom which is derived F. polichinelle, Punch] : 
a buffoon; in the puppet-show, a short, thick, hump- 
backed puppet: see PUNCH. 

PUNCTATE, a. püngktàt, or PUNC’TATED, a. -tà-téd 
[mid. L. punctatus, marked with punctures—from L. 
punctum, a point, a small hole—from pungo, I puncture] : 
. pointed; in bot., having the surface covered with small 
holes or dots.  PUNC'TIFORM, a. -ti-fawrm [L. forma, 
shape]: having the form of a point. i 

PUNCTILIO, n. püngk-tilyó or püngk-tili-0 [Sp. puntillo, 
a small point—from punto, a point: It. puntiglio, the 
point of honor—from L. punctum, & point]: & nice point 
in behavior or ceremony; great exactness or particular- 
ity informs, PUNCTIL’IOUS, a. -yás, very nice or exact 
in the forms of behavior, etc.; exact to excess in the 
observance of rules or customs.  PUNCTIL'IOUSLY, ad. 
-yüs-lí. PUNCTIL'IOUSNESS, n. -nés, the quality of being 
punetilious; great exactness in nice forms of ceremony 
and behavior. : 

PUNCTO, n. püngk'tó [L. punctum, a point]: in OE., 
nice point of ceremony; a point in fencing. 


PUNCTUAL—PUNDLER. 

PUNCTUAL, a. püngktü-àl [mid. L. punctudlis, punc- 
tual—from L. punctum, a point: It. puntuale: F. ponc- 
tuel, exact]: accurate; done at the exact time; exact 
in the observance of time, appointments, or promises; 
in OE., comprised in a point, spot, or narrow compass. 
PUNC’TUALLY, ad. -ň. PUNC'TUAL'ITY, n. -dl%-tt, or 
PUNC/TUALNESS, n. -nés, the quality of being punctual; 
scrupulous exactness as to time. PUNC’TUALIST, n. -íat, 
one who is exceedingly exact in observing forms and 
ceremonies. 

PUNCTUATSE, v. păùngk'tù-āt [mid. L. punc'tuütus, de- 
fined—from L. punctum, & point or dot: F. ponctuer, to 
make stops]: to mark off portions of written language 
by points or stops to render the meaning easy of appre- 
hension, and to indieate pauses or rests for the voice. 
PUNC’TUATING, imp.  PUNC'TUATED, pp. PUNO’TUA’- 
TION, n. -@shin, art of marking off portions of written 
language by points or stops (see below). PUNO’TUIST, 
n. -ist, one who is skilled in punctuation. 

PUNCTUA'TION : division of a writing intosentences, 
and sub-division of these into parts, by means of cer- 
tain marks called points—a great help to the clear exhi- 
bition of the meaning and to the pleasant reading of 
what is written. 'The ancients were not acquainted 
with the use of points, or used them very little, and 
only for oratorical purposes. P. according to the gram- 
mar and sense is said to have been an invention of the 
Alexandrian grammarian Aristophanes; but was sọ 
much neglected and forgotten, that Charlemagne found 
it necessary to ask Warnefried and Alcuin to restore it. 
It consisted at first of a point called the stigma, and some- 
times a line, variously formed and introduced. The 
system of P. now in use was introduced by the Venetian 
printer Manutius, in the latter part of the 15th c.; the 
example was soon and generally followed, and little 
change has since been found requisite. 

PUNCTURE, n. püngk'tür [L. punctirus, about to punc» 
ture; punctum, a small hole, a point—from pungo, I 
puncture: It. puntura, a pricking]: a small hole or 
wound made by a pointed: instrument: V. to pierce 
with a small pointed instrument. PUNC’TURING, imp. 
PUNC’TURED, pp. -türd. 

PUNDERPUR, or PANDHARPUR, pün-dér-pór' : town of 
Brit. India, dist. of Sholapur, presidency of Bombay, 90 
m. e. from Satara, on the right bank of the Bima, a large 
branch of the Kistna. It is highly revered by the Hin- 
dus, on account of a celebrated temple dedicated to an 
incarnation of Vishnu. Pop. (1872) 16,275. 


PUNDIT: see PANDIT. 


PUNDLER, pünd'lér : formerly a name in Scotland for 
a person employed on an estate as hedger, ditcher, for- 
ester, and general guardian, in absence of the proprietor. 


PUNG—PUNISH. 

PUNG, n. ping: in N. Amer., a rudely made one-horse 
sleigh. 

PUNGENT, a. pünjént [L. pungens or pungen'tem, 
causing a pricking or stinging sensation—from pungéré, 
to prick: It. and Sp. pungente, pricking, pungent]: 
sharp; stinging or pricking; sharp on the tongue; sharp- 
tasted; biting; acrimonious; sarcastic. PUN’GENTLY, 
ad. -lí. PUuN’GENCY, n. ¥én-si, the quality of being pun- 
gent or pricking, as to the taste; acrimoniousness; 
keenness, as of wit.—Syn. of ‘pungent’: sharp; pierc- 
ing; acrid; penetrating; acute; acrimonious; biting; 
stinging; keen; pricking. 

PUNIC, a. pü'/nik [L. Punicus, pert. to Carthage— 
from Peni, the Carthaginians]: pert. to the Carthagin- 
iang; thence faithless; treacherous: N. the language of 
anc. Carthage. PUNICA FIDES, pü'/ni-ká fi'dé [L. Punic 
faith]: the faith of the Carthaginians, whom the anc. 
Romans, not without reason, believed never sincerely 
meant to keep any treaty of peace, and whom they 
therefore stigmatized as unfaithful and perfidious— 
hence treachery; perfidiousness. PUNIC WARS, the 
three great wars waged for supremacy between Rome 
and Carthage. The Latin word punicus, or penicus, was 
the name given by the Romans to the Carthaginians, in 
allusion to their Phonician descent. For an outline of 
the struggle between the two rival powers, see CAR- 
THAGE; ROME: HAMILCAR: HANNIBAL: also the SOIP- 
IOS. 

PU’NICA: see POMEGRANATE. 

PUNINESS: see under Puny. 

PUNISH, v. pün'ish [F. punissant, punishing—from 
punir, to punish—from L. puniré, to punish; pana, 
punishment: It. punire] : to afflict with pain, suffering, 
loss, or any calamity, as a penalty for a fault or crime, 
or with a view to amendment; to correct; to chasten; 
familiarly, to inflict a severe beating, as in a prize-fight. 
PUN’ISHING, imp. PUN'ISHED, pp. -isht. PUN’ISHER, n. 
-ér, one who inflicts punishment. PUN'/ISHABLE, n. -i8h- 
ü-bl, worthy of punishment; capable of being punished 
by law or right; liable to be punished. PUN’ISHABLY, 
ad. -bň. PUN'/ISHMENT, n. -mént, the infliction of suffer- 
ing for a crime or fault; the suffering inflicted (see PUN- 
ISHMENT, in Law : PUNISHMENTS, MILITARY AND NAVAL): 
chastisement. PUNITIVE, a. pü'/ni-tiv, awarding or in- 
flicting punishment; that punishes or tends to punish. 
PU'NITORY, a. -tér-i, punishing; tending to punishment. 
FUTURE PUNISHMENT (see HELL).—SYN. of ‘ punish’: 
to chastise; correct; discipline; castigate; scourge; 
whip; lash; chasten; afflict. 


PUNISHMENT—PUNISHMENTS. 


PUN'ISHMENT, in Law: usually deprivation of prop- 
erty or liberty, or infliction of pain on the body of one 
who commits a criminal offense. It is not applicable, 
generally, to civil actions, though these also are followed 
by compulsory payment of money, or, failing this, by de- 
privation of property and liberty. As the legal conse- 
quence of crimes, P. consists chiefly of infliction of pain on 
the body, and this ranges from capital P., or death, down 
to imprisonment, and, insome cases, whipping is added; 
and in military and naval offenses (in some countries), 
flogging. Capital P. is inflicted only in case of treason and 
murder (but there are other instances under naval or army 
discipline), and in the form of Hanging (q.v.) : see EXECU- 
TION OF THE DEATH SENTENCE: CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
In crimes of less degree, imprisonment, or Penal Servi- 
tude (q.v.) for a term of years, is the P. - As a general 
rule, the judge is given discretion to fix the P. within 
two defined limits. In the great mass of the smallest 
crimes, cognizable by justices of the peace, and fre- 
quently termed offenses punishable summarily, the usual 
P. is a fine or penalty—i.e., à sum of money is ordered 
to be paid by the offender, and if he do not pay it, his 
goods are sold to make up the sum; failing which, he is 
committed to the house of correction for a period of 3, 6, 
or 12 months; but, in some of the cases, imprisonment 
and hard labor are imposed inlieu of afine. The-presi- 
dent, governor of a state (or other chief executive or 
board if specially appointed)—each in his respective 
sphere—can put an end to a sentence of P. by a free 
pardon, or may commute a sentence of death to impris- 
onment for life.—See PRISONS—PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


PUNISHMENTS, MILITARY AND NAVAL: penalties 
inflicted usually according to a special code. Desertion 
from the army or navy is punishable in nearly the same 
manner by all‘nations: with death, or such other penalty 
as a court-martial may direct, in time of war; and with 
any penalty, excepting death, which a court-martial may 
direct, in time of peace. In nearly all other instances 
of offense against discipline, morality, or the good of 
the service, the offenses are variously specified and pro- 
vided with various penalties. Flogging, permitted in 
the British service; striking with a cane, stick, or flat 
of the sword, permitted in the German service; and 
branding, occasionally practiced elsewhere—all are for- 
bidden as punishments in the U. S. army and navy. 
The various grades of offense and their penalties pre- 
scribed for the U. S. army are detailed in Regulations for 
ihe Government of the Army (U. S. Revised Statutes, 1878), 
Bec. 1342-61, and vary with the rank of the offender, his 
location at the time of the offense, and the time of the 
offense, whether committed during war or peace. The 
respective rights of the civil and milit. authorities in 
the case of a civil or criminal offense committed by an 
officer or soldier of the army, during peace or war, are 
also there set forth.—In the Regulations for the Govern- 
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mentof the Navy (U. S. Revised Statutes), it is provided 
(sec. 1624, art. xxiv.) that no commander of a vessel 
shall inflict on any commissioned or warrant officer any 
other punishment than (1) private reprimand, (2) sus- 
pension from duty, (3) arrest, and (4) confinement; and 
that he shall not inflict nor cause to be inflicted on any 
petty officer, person of inferior rating, or marine, any 
other than one of the following punishments: (1) reduc- 
tion of any rating established by himself; (2) confine- 
ment, with or without irons, single or double, not 
exceeding 10 days, unless further confinement is neces- 
sary, as in the case of a person to be tried by court-mar- 
tial; (3) solitary confinement, on bread and water, not 
exceeding 5 days; (4) solitary confinement, not exceeding 
7 days; (5) deprivation of liberty on shore; (6) extra 
duties. No other punishments are permitted on board 
naval vessels, except by sentence of a general or sum- 
mary court-martial. 


PUNITIVE, PUNITORY : see under PUNISH. 


PUNJAB, or PANJAB, pün-jáb', THE [from two Persian 
words signifying ‘five rivers:’ the Pentapotamia of the 
Greeks]: extensive territory in n.w. Hindustan, watered 
by the Indus and its five great affluents—the Jhelum, 
Chenab, Ravi, Beas, and Sutlej; a British possession 
since 1849. It is bounded w. by the Suliman Mountains, 
n. by Cashmere, and e. and s.e. by the Sutlej; extreme 
length about 800 m., width about 650m. The area under 
direet Brit. administration is 106,632 sq. m. ; that of native 
states under Brit. control is 35,817; but including Cash- 
mere, ete., the total area is about 220,000sq. m. Pop. of 
the Brit. possessions (1868) 17,611,498; (1881) 18,850,437 
(average, 176 to the sq. m.). The cap. of the province 
is Lahore, but the largest town is Delhi (formerly in the 
N. W. Provinces). The length of roads is 20,798 m. ; rail- 
ways open, 712 m. (see Eastwick’s Handbook to the P., 
1883). The physical character of the n. contrasts strik- 
ingly with that of the s. districts. In the n. the whole 
surface is traversed by spurs from the Himalayas, which 
inclose deep valleys. In the s. the surface is unbroken 
by any important eminence, except the Salt Range, 
2,000 to 5,000 ft. high, between theIndus and the Jhelum. 
The country, divided into five doabs, or interfluvial 
tracts, and frequently spoken of as the plains of the 
Indus, has a general slope toward the s.w. The climate 
in the plains is most oppressively hot and dry in summer, 
reaching in May 115? to 121? in the shade at several sta- 
tions; but cool, and sometimes frosty, in winter. Little 
rain falls except in the districts along the base of the Him- 
alayas. The soil varies from stiff clay and loam to sand ; 
but, in general, is sandy and barren, intermixed with 
fertile spots. 'The rivers afford abundant irrigation. 
The indigenous vegetation of the P. is meagre. Trees 
are few in number and small, and fuel is so scarce that 
cow-dung is much used in its stead. With an efficient 
system of agriculture, however, the territories of this 
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part of India might be rendered very productive. Of 
the ordinary crops, wheat of excellent quality is pro- 
duced in considerable quantities, and indigo, sugar, 
cotton, tobacco, opium, buckwheat, rice, barley, millet, 
maize, and numerous vegetables and fruits are grown. 
The manufacturing industry of this region is consider- 
able, and is carried on mostly in the great towns, as 
Amritsir (q.v.), Lahore(q.v.), Multan (q.v.), etc. Spices 
and other groceries, dye-stuffs, cloths, metals, and hard- 
ware, are imported from the more eastern provinces of 
Brit. India; and grain, ghee, hides, wool, carpets, shawls, 
silk, cotton, indigo, tobacco, salt, and horses are ex- 
ported. The inhabitants are of various races, chiefly 
Sikhs, Jats, Gujars, Rajputs, and Patans. Of the whole 
pop., nearly two-thirds are Mohammedans; the remain- 
ing third is nearly equally divided between those of the 
Hindu faith and the Sikhs. There are more than 17,000 
Europeans in the P. The Jats are the most prominent 
race of the P., and are said to have formed the ‘core 
and nucleus’ of the Sikh nation and military force. For 
the history of the P., see SIKHS. 

PUNK, n. püngk: in OE., a prostitute; a whore. 

PUNKA, or PUuNEAR, n. püng'kà [Hind. pankhá, a fan]: 
in the East Indies and other tropical countries, a large 
fan or machine used for cooling the atmosphere in rooms. 
It consists of a light frame of wood, covered with calico, 
from which a short curtain depends, and is suspended 
by ropes from the ceiling; another rope from it passes 
over a pulley in the wall to a servant stationed without ; 
the servant pulls the punka forward and backward, 
maintaining a constant current of air in the chamber. 


PUNNER, n. pün'/ér : one who pounds or rams; a heavy 
tool used for ramming and consolidating earth; a beetle: 
one who puns; a punster. 


PUNNING, PUNSTER: see under PUN. 


PUNT, v. punt [F. ponte, a punter at cards: Sp. punto, 
a pip at cards—from L. punctum, a point]: to play at 
basset, faro, or ombre against the banker or dealer. 
PUNT’ING, imp. PUNT'ED, pp. PUNT'ER, n. -ér, one who 
punts. 

PUNT, n. pint [AS. punt; Dut. pont; F. ponton, a 
ferry-boat : Sp. ponton, a bridge—from L. pons or pontem, 
& bridge]: heavy, oblong, flat-bottomed boat, useful 
where stability and not speed is needed. Punts are 
mueh used for flshing. Some are fitted for oars; but 
the more usual mode of propulsion is by poles operating 
on the bottom—a laborious exercise, 


PUNTA ARENAS—PUPIL. 

' PUNTA ARENAS, pón'tá ü-ràü'nás: only seaport of 
Costa Rica, Central America; on the east side of Nicoya 
Gulf, an arm of the Pacific; about 60 m. n.w. of San José, 
of which it is a port of entry and with which it is con- 
nected by railroad and carriage-road. It was founded 
1840 to take the place of Caldera, given up because of its 
unhealthfulness. Panama railway and Pacific mail 
steamers stop here regularly. The climate is not very 
healthful, and the permanent pop. is small. 

PUNY, a. pü/ni [corrupted from OF. puisné : F. puiné, 
younger—from L. post nàtus, born after (see PUISNE)] : 
inferior in size or strength; small; feeble; of an under 
rate. PU’NINESS, n.-nés, the condition of being puny; 
littleness; smallness with feebleness. 

PUP, n. pip [L. pipus, a boy; pipilus, a small boy: 
It. puppa ; F. poupée, a doll: Dut. pop, a doll]: one of 
the young of the dog kind; a whelp: V. to bring forth 
young, applied to the dog kind. PuPp’PING, imp. PUP- 
PED, pp. püpt. PUPPY, n. -pi, plu. PUP'PIES, -piz,a 
young dog; a conceited, finely dressed young man [from 
the obsolete sense of a doll]. PUPPYISM, n. pip’pi-izm, 
extreme affection or conceit. PUP’PYISH, a. -ish, like a 
puppy; conceited. - 

PUPA, n. přpă, plu. PUPÆ, pi’pé [L. püpa, a doll or 
puppet]: third or last state but one of insect existence 
—the first being the egg, the second the Larva (q.v.), or 
caterpillar, the third the pupa, and the fourth or last the 
perfect insect, or imago. In those insects of which the 
metamorphosis is complete (see INSECTS), the pupa is 
generally quite inactive, and takes no food; e.g., in the 
Lepidoptera, the pupa of whieh is called & Chrysalis or 
Aurelia, and in the Coleoptera, Hymenoptera, and Diptera. 
Manifestations of life may indeed be produced by touch- 
ing, or in any way irritating, the pupa; but it is inca- 
pable of locomotion and of eating. It is quite other- 
wise with the pups of other orders, which are often 
very voracious, and resemble the perfect insect in almost 
everything but that the wings are lacking. For peculiar- 
ities of the pupa, see titles of the different orders and 
genera of insects.—Pupa is the name also of agenus of 
small land-snails. PUPE, n. pip, one of the oviform 
nymphs of lepidopterous insects: one of the nymphe or 
chrysalids of metabolian insects. 

PUPIL, n. pi’pil [F. pupille, a pupil, the pupil of the eye 
—from L. püpillus, a little boy; püpil'la, a little girl; 
püpus, a boy: It. pupilla, the eyeball; pupillo, a ward]: 
boy, or girl under the care of a teacher or instructor; a 
scholar: in law, a boy or girl before puberty: in the eye, 
the opening in the iris through which the rays of light 
pass to the retina; the apple of the eye (see EYE). 
PU’PILAGE, n.-àj, the state of being a pupil. PU'/PILAR- 
ITY, n. -dr'i-fí, wardship; minority. PU'PILARY,a.-ér-i, 
pert. to a pupil or ward, 


PUPIPAROUS—PUPPET. 

PUPIPAROUS, a. pü-pip'ü-rüs [L. pipus, a child: 
part, I bring forth]: pert. to eggs of insects which are 
hatched in the matrix of the mother, and not excluded 
till they become pupes—these insects are called PUPIP’- 
ARA, -d-rd, or PUPIP’ARES, -d-réz. PUPIVOROUS, a. pù- 
piv/ó-rüs [L. voro, I devour]: feeding on the pupæ or 
larve of. insects. 

PUPPET, n. pip’pé [L. püpus, a boy or child: It. 
puppa, a child's baby: F. poupée, a doll]: a doll; a small 
image in human form in & show ; in contempt, one meanly 
under the control of another.  PUPPET-SHOW, theatrical 
exhibition or play performed by puppets moved by wires. 
A puppetis a childlike image. The Italian fantoccini (from 
fantino, a child) and the French Marionettes (q.v.) are 
other names for puppets. P.-plays, or exhibitions in 
which the parts of the different characters are taken by 
miniature figures worked by wires, while the dialogue is 
given by persons behind the scenes, are of very ancient 
date. Figures with movable limbs have been found in 
the tombs of ancient Egypt and Etruria. Originally in- 
tended to gratify children, they became a diversion for 
adults. In China and India they are still made to act 
dramas either as movable figures or as shadows behind 
a curtain (* Ombres Chinoises’). In Italy and France P.- 
plays were at one time brought near to artistic perfec- 
tion, and even Lessing and Goethe in Germany thought 
the subjeet worth their serious attention. In England, 
they are mentioned under the name Motions by many 
early authors, and frequent allusions to them occur in 
the plays of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, and the older 
dramatists. The earliest exhibitions of this kind con- 
sisted of representations of stories from the Old and 
New Test. or from the lives and legends of saints. They 
thus seem to have been the last remnant of the Morali- 
ties of the 15th c. We learn from Ben Jonson and his con- 
temporaries that the most popular of these exhibitions 
at that time were the Prodigal Son, and Nineveh with 
Jonas and the Whale. Even the Puritans, with all their 
hatred of the regular stage, did not object to be present 
at such representations. In the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, P.-plays were exhibited in Fleet Street and Holborn 
Bridge—localities infested by them at the period of the 
Restoration. The most noted exhibitions of the kind 
were those of Robert Powel in the beginning of the 18th 
€. (See Chambers’s Book of Days, II. 167.) So recently 
as the time of Goldsmith, scriptural ‘ Motions’ were 
common, and, in She Stoops to Conquer, reference is made 
to the display of Solomon’s Temple in one of these shows. 
The regular performances of the stage also were some- 
times imitated; and Dr. Samuel Johnson observed, that 
puppets were so capable of representing even the plays 
of Shakespeare, that Macbeth might be represented by 
them as well as by living actors. These exhibitions, 

however, much degenerated, and latterly consisted of a 
wretched display of wooden figures barbarously formed, 
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and decorated without the least taste or propriety, while 
the dialogues were jumbles of absurdities and nonsense. 

The mechanism of P.-plays is simple. The exhibitor, 
concealed above or below the stage, works the figures 
by means of wires, and delivers the dialogues requisite 
to pass between the characters. The exhibition of 
Punch (q.v.) is now almost the only example of this 
species of acting in this country or Britain. 


PUPPY, PUPPYISM, PUPPYISH: see under Pup. 


PUR, or PURR, v. pér [a word imitative of the sound] : 
to utter a soft murmuring sound, as a cat when pleased ; 
to signify by purring. PuR’RING, imp.: N. the sound 
uttered by a cat when pleased. PURRED, pp. pérd. 

PURAN’A, pū-rã'nă [Skr. purana, old, ancient] : among 
the Hindus, * sacred poetical work explanatory of the 
Shastras. PURANIC, a. pü-rán'ik, pert. to the sacred 
poems of the Hindus.—Purdn’a is the name of that class 
of religious works which, besides the Tantras (q.v.), is 
the main foundation of the actual popular ereed of the 
Brahminical Hindus (see INDIA, Hindu Religion). Accord- 
ing to the popular belief, these works were compiled by 
Vyása (q.v.), the supposed arranger of the Vedas (q.v.), 
and author of the Mahübhárata (q.v.) and possess an 
antiquity far beyond historical computation. A critical 
investigation, however, of the contents of the existing 
works bearing that name must necessarily lead to the 
conclusion, that in their present form they do not only 
not belong to a remote age, but can barely claim an anti- 
quity of a thousand years. The word Purám'a occurring 
in passages of the Mahabharata and in other ancient 
works, cannot refer to the existing compositions called 
P. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that there are 
several circumstances tending to show that there existed 
a number of works called P., which preceded the actual 
works of the same name, and were the source whence 
probably these derived part of their contents. On one 
supposition, favored by various indications, there would 
have been Purán/as about 1900 or 1600 years ago; but 
none of these have descended to our time in the shape 
it then possessed. We are however bound to infer that 
there have been Purán'/as older than those preserved to 
us, and that their number has been 18. 

The modern age of this literature in the form in which 
it is known to us, is evidenced by the change which the 
religious and philosophical ideas, taught in the epic 
poems and the philosophical Sütras, have undergone in 
it; by the legendary detail into which older legends and 
myths have expanded; by the numerous religious rites 
—not countenanced by the Vedic or epic works—which 
are taught, and, in some Purán'as at least, by the histor- 
ical or quasi-scientific instruction which is imparted in 
it. The picture of religion and life unfolded by itisa 
caricature of that afforded by the Vedic works, and was 
drawn evidently by priesteraft, interested in subjecting 
to its sway the popular mind. The present Purán'/as 
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.are composed of such a variety of matter that they take 

on à kind of cyclopedical character. They became, as 
it seems, the source of all popular knowledge; & sub- 
stitute to the masses of the nation, not only for the 
earlier theological literature, but for scientific works 
whose study was gradually restricted to the leisure of 
the learned few. Thus, while the principal. subjects 
taught by nearly all the P. are cosmogony, the destruc- 
tion and renovation of worlds, religion, including law, 
genealogy of gods and patriarchs, and the legendary 
matter—such as the history of the princes of the solar 
and lunar races, which, to a Hindu, assumes the value 
of history—in some of them are descriptions of places, 
which gives to them something of the character of 
geography; while one, the Agni-P., pretends to teach 
also archery, medicine, rhetoric, prosody, and grammar; 
though the teaching has no real worth. 

One purpose, however, and that a paramount one, in 
the composition of the Purán'/as is the purpose of estab- 
lishing a sectarian creed. At the third phase of Hindu 
Religion (q.v.), two gods of the Hindu pantheon especially 
engrossed the religion faith of the masses, Vishn’u (q.v.), 
and Siva (q.v.), each regarded by his worshippers as the 
supreme deity, to whom the other as well as the remain- 
ing gods were subordinate. Moreover, when the power 
or energy of these gods had been raised to the rank of a 
separate deity, it was the female akti, or energy, of 
S'iva, who, as Durga or the consort of this god, was held 
in peculiar awe by a host of believers. Probably the 
` principal purpose of the Purán'as, was to establish, as 
the case might be, the supremacy of Vishn’u or S'iva— 
and it may be likewise assumed of the female energy of 
Siva, though the worship of the latter belongs more 
exelusively to the elass of works known as Tantras. 
There are accordingly, Vaishn'ava-Purán'as, or those 
composed for the glory of Vishn’u, and $'aiva P., or those 
which extol the worship of S’iva. 

‘The invariable form of the Purán'as, says Prof. 
Wilson, in Preface to the Vishn'u-Purün'a, ‘is that of a 
dialogue in whieh some person relates its contents in 
reply to the inquiries of another. This dialogue is inter- 
woven with others, whieh are repeated as having been 
held, on other occasions, between different individuals, 
in consequence of similar questions having been asked. 

The number of the actual Purán'/as is stated to be 18, 
and their names, in the order given, are the following: 1. 
Bruhma-; 2. Padma- ; 3. Vishn'u- ; 4. S'iva- ; 5. Bhágavata- ; 
6. Náradiya- ; T. Márkan'd'eya- ; 8. Agni- ; 9. Bhavishya- ; 
10. Brahmavaivartta- : 11. Linga- ; 12. Varáha- ; 18. Skan- 
da- ; 14. Vamana- ; 15. Kürma- ; 16. Matsya- ; 17. Garud'a- ; 
and 18. Brahmán'da-Pwurün'a. In other lists, the Agni-P. 
is omitted, and the Vayu-P. inserted instead of it; or the 
Garud'a and Brahmün'da are omitted, and replaced by 
the Vayu and ‘Nr’isinha Purán'as. The age of the P., 
though doubtless modern, is uncertain. The Bhágavata, 
on account of its being ascribed to the authorship of the 
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grammarian Vopadeva, appears to yield a safer com- 
putation of its age than the rest; for Vopadeva lived in 
the 12th c., or, as some hold, 13th c. after Christ; but this 
authorship, though probable, is not proved. As to the 
other Purán'/as, their age is supposed by Prof. Wilson to 
fall within the 12th and 17th centuries of the Christian 
era, except the Márkan'd'eya-P., which in consideration of 
its unsectarian charaeter he places in the 9th or 10 c. 
But all these dates are given as purely conjectural. 
Besides the 18 Purán'as or great Purán'/as, there are 
minor or Upapurüán'as, * differing little in extent or sub- 
ject from some of those to which the title of Purán'a is 
ascribed.’ 

Both Purán'as and Upapurán'as are for a considerable 
portion of their contents largely indebted to the two 
great epic works, the Mahabharata (q.v.) and Rámáyan'a 
(q.v.), especially to the former.* Of the Purán'as, the 
original text of three has already appeared in print: 
that ofthe Bágavata in several native editions, published 
at Bombay, with the commentary of S’ridharaswamin, 
partly in a Paris edition by Eugène Burnouf, which re- 
mained incomplete through the premature death of that 
distinguished scholar; that of the Müárkan'd'eya-P., 
edited at Calcutta in Bibliotheca Indica, by the Rev. K. 
M. Banerjea ; and that of the Linga-P., edited at Bombay. 
Of translations, we have only to name the excellent 
French translation by Burnouf of the first nine books of 
the Bhágavata, and the elegant translation of the whole 
Vishn'u-P., together with valuable notes by the late 
Prof. H. H. Wilson, recently republished in his works, 
in a new ed. amplified with numerous notes, by Prof. F. 
E. Hall.—For general information on the character and 
contents of the Puráün'as, see especially Wilson's preface 
to his translation of the Vishn’u-P. (Works, VI. Lond. 
1864), Burnouf’s preface to his ed. of the Bhdgavata 
(Paris 1840), Wilson's Analysis of the Purán'as (Works 
III. Lond. 1864, edited by Prof. R. Rost), K. M. Baner- 
jea's Introduction to the Márkan'd'eya (Caleutta 1862), and 
John Muir's Original Sanscrit Texts on the Origin and His- 
tory of the People of India, Y.-V. (Lond, 1858-71). 

PURBECE, pér’bék, ISLE oF: district in Dorsetshire, 
England, 14 m. in length from w. to e. and 7 m. in 
breadth; bounded n. by the river Frome and Poole 
Harbor, e. and s. by the English Channel, w. by the 
stream of Luckford Lake, which, rising in the park of 
Lulworth Castle, flows n. and joins the Frome. On the 
w. the water-boundary is not complete, the district 


being connected with the main portion of the county at `... 


E. Lulworth; and the Isle of P. is therefore really a 
peninsula. In ancient times the Isle of P. was a royal 
deer-forest. See PuRBECK BEDS: PURBECK MARBLE. 


PURBECK BEDS—PURBECK MARBLE. 


PUR’BECK BEDS: group of strata forming the up- 
per members of the Oolite Group (q.v.), s0 named be- 
cause they are, well developed in the Isle of Purbeck 
(q.v.. They are, like: the Wealden beds above them, 
chiefly fresh-water formations; but their organic re- 
mains join them more closely to the marine-formed 
Oolites below than to the superior Wealden series. 
Though of very limited geographical extent, the Pur- 
beck beds have considerable importance, from the 
changes in animal life that took plaee during their 
deposition. Though generally less than 200 ft. in 
‘thickness, they exhibit three distinct and peculiar sets 
of animal remains: this has caused them to be arranged 
into three corresponding groups, the. Upper, Middle, 
and Lower Purbecks. i i 

The Upper Purbecks are entirely fresh-water, and the 
strata are largely charged with remains of shells 
and fish; the cases of the Entomostraca Cyprides 
are very abundant and characteristic. The building- 
Stone ealled Purbeck Marble belongs to this division. 

The Middle Purbecks record numerous changes dur- 
ing their deposition. The newest of the strata con- 
sists of fresh-water limestone, with remains of Cyprides, 
turtles, and fish. This rests on brackish water-beds— 
Cyrena with layers of Corbula and Melania. Below this 
are marine strata containing many species of sea-shells. 
Then follow some fresh and brackish-water limestone 
and shales, which rest on the cinder-bed, a marine argil- 
laceous deposit containing a vast accumulation of the 
shells of asmall oyster. This is preceded by fresh- 
water strata, abounding in the remains of Entomostraca, 
and containing some beds of cherty limestone, in which 
little bodies, believed to have been the spore-cases of 
species of Chara, have been found. At the base of this 
sub-group, a marine shale occurs, containing shells and 
impressions apparently of a large Zostera. 

The Lower Purbecks begin with a series of fresh- 
water marls, containing Entomostraca and shells. 
These rest on strata of brackish-water origin; and then 
follows a singular old vegetable soil, containing the 
roots and stools of Cycads, and the stems of coniferous 
trees. From its black color and incoherent condition, 
this layer has received from the quarrymen the name 
‘ Dirt-bed' (q.v.). This rests on the basement bed of the 
whole group, which is a fresh-water limestone, charged ~ 
with Entomostraca and shells, and contains the thin 
layer in which have been found remains of several species 
of mammalia. 

PUR/BECK MAR’BLE, or PURBECK STONE: impure 
fresh-water limestone, containing immense numbers of 
the shells of Paludina, from which it derives its ‘ figure’ 
when polished. It was formerly much used in interior 
decoration of churches and other buildings in the s. 
counties of England. It is quarried in the Isle of Pur- 
beck (q.v.), and belongs to the upper section of the Pur- 
beck Beds (q.v.). 


PURBLIND—PURCHAS. 


PURBLIND, a. pér’blind [Dut. puur, simple, only, and 
Eng. blind—a corruption of Eng. pure blind, that is, 
wholly blind, the original meaning of the word]: near- 
sighted; seeing obscurely. PURBLIND‘LY, ad. -li. PUR- 
BLIND'/NESS, n. -nés, the quality or state of being pur- 
blind; shortness of sight ; dimness of vision. 


PURCELL, pér’sél, HENRY; most eminent of English 
musicians: 1658-1695, Nov. 21; b. Westminster; son 
of Henry P., one of the gentlemen of the Chapel-royal 
appointed at the Restoration. He lost his father at the 
age of six, and was indebted for his musical training to 
Cook, Humphreys, and Dr. Blow. His compositions very 
early showed talent. In 1676, he was chosen to succeed 
Dr. Christopher Gibbons as organist of Westminster Ab- 
bey; and 1682 he was made organist of the Chapel-royal. 
He wrote numerous anthems and other compositions for 
the church, which were eagerly sought after for various 
cathedrals, and have retained their place to the present 
day. P.'s dramatic and chamber compositions are still 
more remarkable. Among the former are his musie to 
the Tempest, his songs in’ Dryden's King Arthur, his 
music to Howard’s and Dryden’s Indian Queen, to Urfey’s 
Don Quixote, etc. A great many of his cantatas, odes, 
glees, catches, and rounds are yet familiar to lovers of 
vocal music. In 1683, he composed 12 sonatas for two 
violins and a bass. P. studied the Italian masters 
deeply, and often made reference to his obligations to 
them. In originality and vigor, as well as harmony and 
variety of expression, he far surpassed his predecessors 
and his contemporaries. His greatest work is his Te Deum 
and Jubilate written for St. Cecilia's Day 1694—the ear- 
liest English Te Deum with orchestral accompaniments. 
His church music was collected and edited from the 
original MS. by Vincent Novello, in a folio 1826-36, 
with portrait and essay on his life and works. He died 
of consumption and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 


PURCHAS, pér’chas, SAMUEL: 1577-1626; b. Thaxted, 
Essex co., England: author. In 1600 he graduated M.A. 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, from which he after- 
ward received the degree B.D. In 1604 he was presented 
by James I. to the vicarage of Eastwood, Essex; and 
1615 received the rectory of St. Martin’s, Ludgate, Lon- 
don, and became chaplain to Abbot, Abp. of Canterbury. 
In 1613,15, and 25 he published compilations from a 
large number of writers entitled, Purchas, his Pilgrimage, 
or Relutions of the World, and the Religions observed 
in all Ages; Purchas, his Pilgrim or  Microcosmua, or 
the Historie of Man, etc., Purchas, his Pilgrimes, or Re- 
lation of the World in Sea Voyages and Lande Travels by 
Englishmen and others. He was author of King's Tower 
and Triumphal Arch of London, a sermon pub. 1623. He 
died at London. 


PURCHASE—PU RCHASE-SYSTEM. 

PURCHASE, n. pér’chis [F. pourchasser, eagerly to 
pursue—pour, in the sense of L. per, through, thoroughly; 
F. chasser, to hunt: It. procacciare, to endeavor to get] : 
anything acquired by paying a price in money; anything 
obtained by labor or danger, etc.; any mechanical hold, 
power, or advantage applied to the raising or removing 
of heavy bodies: V. to buy; to obtain in exchange for 
money ; to obtain at the expense of labor, skill, etc.; to 
gain advantage or power by mechanical means. PUR- 
CHASING, imp. PUR'/CHASED, pp. -chāst. PUR/CHASER, n. 
-ér, one who purchases (see SALE). PUR’CHASABLE, a. 
-chés-d-bl, that may be obtained or bought for money or 
other consideration. PURCHASE-MONEY, the amount or 
sum of money paid for property, or anything bought. 

PUR’CHASE-SYSTEM: highly unpopular and much 
misunderstood arrangement of former times in the Brit- 
ish army, by which a large proportion—more than half— 
of the first appointments of officers and their subsequent 
promotion were effected. It dates from the first for- 
mation of an English standing army, and was for- 
mally recognized in the reign of Queen Anne. The 
system itself was very simple. A price was fixed by 
regulation for each substantive rank (see PROMOTION), 
viz.— 

Price Difference. 
Lieutenant-colonel, . . . £4500 £1300 


BAJO; è . ~» .. e. 8200 1400 
Captain, . . . . . . 1800 1100 
Lieutenant, . . . . . 700 250 
Cornet or Ensign,. . . . 450 


When any officer holding one of these regimental com- 
missions desired to retire from the army, he was entitled 
to sell his commission for the price stipulated in the 
above table—£4,500, in the case of a lieut.col. Thissum 
was made up by the senior major, who was willing and. 
able to purchase, buying the rank of lieut.col. for £1,300; . 
by the senior cap., willing and able to purchase, buying a 
majority for £1,400; by a lieut. purchasing his company 
for £1,100; by a cornet or ensign becoming lieut. on pay- 
ment of £250; and lastly by the sale to some young 
gentleman of an ensigney or cornetcy for £450. In 
praetice, fancy prices higher than the above were usually 
given, aceording to the popularity of a regt., and vested 
interests. in these over-regulation prices caused most 
serious complications whenever the govt. made any 
change affecting the promotion of purchase officers. The 
value of commissions in the guards also was greater; 
but they comprised only a few regiments, officered 
mostly from the nobility. 

No commission could be purchased by one officer 
unless another officer vacated his commission by its sale. 
Death-vacancies, vacancies caused by augmenting a regt., 
vacancies resulting from the promotion ofcolonels.to be 
major-generals, were filled without purchase, usually by 
seniority. No rank above lieut,col, could be purchased. 


PURE—PURGATION. 


The disadvantages of such a system are evident; but 
it is argued with some probability that they were not 
unmixed. 'The purchase-system was abolished by royal 
warrant 1871, July; and in the same year, parliament 
laid down a scheme for the gradual compensation of 
offücers who had lost their selling rights. Under that 
Scheme, it was estimated that a sum-total amounting to 
&bout £12,000,000 would ultimately be required. 

PURE, a. pir, [F. pur, pure—from L. pürus, clean, un- 

deflled: It. puro: Skr. pu, to purify]: free from every- 
thing that can debase or render unclean; unpolluted; 
elear; not dirty; genuine; not adulterated; holy; guilt- 
less; chaste; not foul; mere; absolute. PURE'LY, ad. 
-lí, merely; completely; ina pure manner. PURE'NESS, 
n. -né8, or PURITY, n. pür'/-tí, freedom from foulness or 
dirt; freedom from guilt; freedom from anything im- 
‘proper in thought, motive, or language; innocence; 
chastity. PURE MATHEMATICS, mathematics which treat 
‘of the principles of the science alone, and deal in 
abstract quantity only; opposed to mized or applied 
mathematics. PURE STYLE, the quality of writings 
that are without any mixture of foreign or corrupt 
words. PURE AND SIMPLE [F. pur, pure, entire; simple, 
plain, simple]: truly and honestly; without any quali- 
fication whatever; unconditionally.—Syn. of ‘ pure’: 
clear; clean; holy; unmingled; unmixed; unaltered; 
unsullied; guileless ; disinterested ; fair; genuine; real; 
unadulterated; free; guiltless; innocent; incorrupt; 
unvitiated; mere; chaste; modest; unpolluted; simple; 
true; uncorrupted; untarnished; unstained; stainless; 
unspotted; spotless; undefiled; immaculate. 


PUREE, n. pó-rà' [F., pea-soup : according to Brachet, 
from mid. L. pipérüta, properly, peppered meat—from 
L. piper, pepper]: any vegetable or meat simmered 
down till the substance becomes soft or pulpy, which is 
then passed through a horse-hair or tammy sieve. 


PURFLE, n. pér’fl [OF. pourfiler, to overcast with gold 
thread—from L. per, through, thoroughly; filum, a 

thread: comp. Scot. pearling, a kind of 
7, lace made of thread or silk]: ornamental 
| work about the edge of a garment—now 
written in the contracted form of PURL, 
a kind of edging for lace: in her., ermine, 
=| furs, etc., composing a border: V. to dec- 
orate with a wrought or flowered border; 
to embroider. PURFLING, imp. pér’ fling: 
ADJ. showing a border. PURFLED, pp. 

. Purfle. pérfid: ADJ. bordered as with embroi- 
dery. _PUR’FLED, or PURFLEWED, in ker., term referring 
to the lining, bordering, or garnishing of robes, or orna- 
mentation of armor. 


PURGATION, PURGATIVE—see under PURGE. 





PURGATIVES. 


PUR’GATIVES: medicines which, within a definite 
and comparatively short time after exhibition, produce 
the evacuation of the bowels. The remedies included 
under this head have various modifications of action, 
which adapt them for different therapeutic applications, 
They are divided by Pereira into five groups, viz. : 

1. Lazatives—A purgative is said to be laxative when 
it operates so mildly as merely to evacuate the intestines 
without occasioning any general excitement of the 
system, or any extraordinary increase of watery secre- 
tion from the capillaries of the alimentary canal. This 
group includes manna, sulphur, cassia pulp, castor oil, 
etc.; and purgatives of this kind are used when the 
bowels are to be evacuated with the least possible irri- 
tation, as inchildren and pregnant women; in cases of 
hernia, piles, stricture or prolapsus of the rectum, ete. 

2. Saline or Cooling Purgatives; e.g., sulphate of 
magnesia, and potassio-tartrate of soda, either in simple 
solution, orin the form of Seidlitz Powder (q.v.). Various 
natural mineral waters are in this class (see MINERAL 
WATERS) They give rise to more watery evacuations 
than the members of the preceding group, and are much 
used in inflammatory and febrile cases. 

3. Milder Acrid Purgatives; e.g., senna, rhubarb, and 
aloes. They possess acrid and stimulating properties, 
and are intermediate in activity between the 2d and the, 
4th group. Senna (usually in the form of Black Draught) 
is used when there is required an active but not very 
irritant purgative. Rhubarb is adapted for patients 
especially in whom there is lack of tone in the alimentary 
canal. Aloes is used in torpid conditions of the large 
intestine; but as this drug irritates the rectum, it should 
be avoided in cases of piles, andin pregnancy, especially 
if there is any threatening of miscarriage. 

4. Drastic Purgatives; e.g., jalap, seammony, gamboge, 
croton oil, colocynth, and elaterium. These, when swal- 
lowed in large doses, act as irritant poisons, and are 
employed in medicine when the bowels have resisted the 
action of milder purgatives, or when it is requisite to 
exert a powerful derivative action on the intestinal 
mucous membrane (as in cases of apoplexy, when croton 
oil is commonly used); or when it is necessary to remove 
a large quantity of water from the system, as in drop- 
sical affections, in which case, elaterium, from its hydra- 
gogue power, is usually employed, 

b. Mercurial Purgativea; the chief of which are calomel, 
blue pill, and gray powder. They have been given to 
increase the discharge of bile, though their power in this 
respect has recently been denied. As their action is 
uncertain, they are usually combined with or followed , 
by other purgatives. They are far less used than 
formerly. Podophyllin (q.v.), has recently been much 
used for exciting bilious evacuations. Hamilton’s book 
On Purgative Medicines, though published more than 
half a century ago, is still one of the standard works on 
purgatives, especially of those long in use. 


PURGATORY. 

PURGATORY, n. pér/gà-tér-i [F. purgatoire— from L. 
purgatórius, cleansing (see PURGE)] : in Rom. Cath. theol. 
the state after death in which souls are purged from im- 
purities of earth before they are received into heaven: 
ADJ. cleansing. PUR’GATO’RIAL, a. -t6’ri-dl, pert. to 
Purgatory.—Purgatory, in the religious system of the 
Rom. Cath. oriental churches, is a place of purgation, in 
which souls after death either are purified from venial 
sins (peccata venalia), or undergo the temporal punish- 
ment which, after the guilt of mortal sin (peccata mor- 
talia) has been remitted, still remains to be endured by 
the sinner. The ultimate eternal happiness of such 
souls is supposed to be secured; but they are detained 
for a time in a state of purgation, in order to be fitted 
to appear in that Presence into which nothing imperfect 
can enter. Asthere is some obscurity and much mis- 
understanding on this subject, we shall briefly explain 
the Rom. Cath. doctrine as collected from authentic 
sources, distinguishing those things which are held by 
them as ‘of faith,’ from the mere opinions which are 
freely discussed in their schools. Rom. Catholics hold 
as articles of their faith (1) that there is a P. in the sense 
explained above, (2) that the souls there detained derive 
relief from the prayers of the faithful and from the sac- 
rifice of the mass. The Scriptural grounds alleged by 
them in support of this view are II Macc. xii. 43—46 (on 
which they rely, not merely on the supposition of its be- 
ing inspired, but even as a simple historical testimony) ; 
Matt. xii. 32; I Cor. iii. 11-15; xv. 29; as well as on cer- 
tain less decisive indications in the language of some of 
the Psalms—e.g., xxxvii. (in Auth. Vers. xxxviii.), 1; and 
Ixv. 12. And in all these passages they argue not alone 
from the words themselves, but from the interpretation 
of them by the Fathers, as containing the doctrine of a 
P. The direct testimonies cited by Rom. Cath. writers 
from the Fathers to the belief of their respective ages as 
to the existence of a P. are very numerous. Among the 
Greeks may be instanced: Clement of Alexandria, Stro- 
mata, vii. 12; Origen, Hom. xvi. c. 5, 6 in Jeremiam; vi. 
Hom. in Exod. ; xiv. Hom. in Levit. ; xxviii. Hom. in Numb. ; 
Eusebius, De Vita Constantini, iv. 711; Athanasius, Quest. 
xxxiv. ad Antioch. ; Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat, Mystag. v. 
9; Basil, Hom. in Psalm, v. T; Gregory of Nazianzen, xli. 
Orat. de Laude Athanasii; Gregory of Nyssa, Orat. de 
Bapt. ; also Epiphanius, Ephrem, Theodoret, and others. 
Among the Latins: Tertullian, Cyprian, Arnobius, Lac- 
tantius, Hilary, Ambrose, and above all, Augustine, 
from whom many most decisive passages are cited; 
Paulinus of Nola; and Gregory the Great, in whom the 
doetrine is found in all the fullness of its modern detail. 
The epitaphs of the catacombs, too, supply Rom. Cath. 
controversialists with some testimonies to the belief of 
a P. and of the value of the intercessory prayers of the 
living in obtaining not merely repose, but relief from 
suffering, for the deceased; and the liturgies of the va- 


rious rites are still more decisive and circumstantial, . 


=> 


PURGATORY. 


Beyond these two points, Rom. Cath. faith, as defined 
by the Council of Trent, does not go; and the council 
expressly prohibits the popular discussion of the ‘more 
diffieult and subtle questions, and everything that tends 
to curiosity, or superstition, or savors of filthy luere.' 
Of the further questions as to the nature of P. there is 
one of great historical importance, inasmuch as it con- 
stitutes one of the grounds of difference between the 
Greek and Latin churches. As to the existence of P., 
both these ehurches are agreed; and they are further 
agreed that it is a place of suffering; but, while the 
Latins commonly hold that this suffering is ‘by fire,’ 
the Greeks do not determine the manner of the suffering, 
but are content to regard it as ‘through tribulation.’ 
The decree of union in the Council of Florence (1439) left 
this point free for discussion. Equally free are the 
questions as to the situation of P.; as to the duration 
of the purgatorial suffering; as to the probable number 
of its inmates; as to whether they have, while there 
detained, a certainty of their ultimate salvation; and 
whether a ‘particular judgment’ takes place on each 
individual case immediately after death.—See Bellarmi- 
nus, De Purgatorio; Suaresius, De Purgatorio; and on 
the Greek portion of the subject, Leo Allatius, De utrius- 
que Ecclesi in Dogmate de Purgatorio perpetud Consen- 
sione. 

The medisgeval doctrine and practice regarding P. were 
among the leading grounds of the protest of the Wal- 
denses and other sects of that age. 'The Reformers as a 
body rejected the doctrine. 

What is called the ‘historical’ or critical view of its 
genesis is well given by Neander (Dogmengeschichte I). 
He conceives that its source is to be sought in the 
ancient Persian doctrine of a purifying conflagration 
which was to precede the final victory of Ormuz, and 
consume everything impure. From the Persians it 
passed with modifications to the Jews, and from them 
found its way into the ethical speculations of the more 
cultivated Christians. It harmonized admirably with 
the widespread philosophical notion borrowed by the 
Gnostic Christians from Neo-Platonism, that matter is 
inherently evil. - If then the body was to rise, it must be 
purged of its evil, and the instrument of purification— 
fire—was at hand for the purpose. Moreover, the high 
and pure conception of the character of God revealed in 
the New Test. necessitating a corresponding moral ex- 
cellence on the part of his worshippers—‘ without holi- 
ness shall no man see the Lord ’—must have greatly 
assisted in the establishment of the doctrine, for how 
eould men, only lately gross heathens, possessing yet 
but the rudiments of the new faith, and with most of 
their heathen habits still clinging about them, be pro- 
nounced ‘holy’ or ‘fit for the presence of God’? Their 
‘faith’ in Christ was sufficient to save them; but the 
work of sanctification was incomplete when they died, 
and must go on thereafter. Probably it was a strong 


PURGE. 


Christian feeling of this sort that determined the recep- 
tion of the doctrine of P. into the creed of the Rom. 
Cath. Church, rather than any Gnostic philosophizings, 
though the Neo-Platonie divines of Alexandria are the 
first to mention it. 

Protestants generally reply to the arguments of Rom. 
Catholics on this subject, by refusing to admit the 
authority of tradition or the testimonies of the Fathers, 
and at the same time by alleging that most—if not all— 
of the passages quoted from the Fathers, as in favor of 
P., are insufficient to prove that they held any such 
doetrine as that now held by the Rom. Cath. Chureh, 
some of them properly relating only to the subject of 
prayer for the dead, and others to the doctrine of Limbus 
(q.v.). That the doctrine of P. is a logical development 
of that which maintains that prayer ought to be made 
for the dead, Protestants generally acknowledge; but 
refuse to admit that the Fathers carried out their views 
to any such consequence. As to the alleged evidences 
from Scripture, they are commonly set aside by Protest- 
ants as utterly inapplicable. The vaunted argument 
from II Maccabees is of course contemned, as being 
from an apocryphal book, and not one of the best books 
of the Apocrypha; besides that, the passage relates to 
nothing more than prayer for the dead. The text Matt. 
xii. 32, is explained as relating to the final judgment; 
and I Cor. iii. 11-15, as relating to a trial of works, and 
not of persons; while I Cor. xv. 29, is regarded as having 
nothing more to do with the subject than any verse 
taken at random from any part of the Bible. 

PURGE, v. pérj [F. purger, to purge; purge, cleansing 
—from L. purgüré, to purify—from pürus, pure: It. pur- 
gare]: to cleanse or clear from impurities; to purify; 
to clear from guilt or moral defllement; to grow or be- 
come pure; to have frequent loose evacuations from the 
intestines; to clear from accusation on a charge of 
crime: N. a medicine that causes frequent evacuations 
of the intestines. PURGING, imp.: N. great looseness of 
the bowels; diarrhea. PURGED, pp. pérjd. PURGATION, 
n. pér-gà/shün [F.—L.]: the act of purifying; the act of 
clearing from imputation of guilt (see ORDEAL). PuR- 
GATIVE, a. pér'gá-tio [F. purgatif—L. purgativus] : cleans- 
ing; having the power of evacuating the bowels: N. a 
medicine that causes the bowels to evacuate freely; a 
cathartic (see PURGATIVES). PURGING NUT (see PHYSIC 
Nut).  PmRIDE'S PURGE, in Eng. hist., the expulsion by 
Colonel Pride, December 6, 1648, from the house of 
commons, of those members who voted for peace and 
the acceptance of the terms proffered by King Charles I. 
—Syn. of * purge, v.': toclear; purify; cleanse; sweep 
away; evacuate; clarify; defecate; remove; deterge; 
wash away. 


PURIFICATION. 


PURIFICA'TION, in the Old Testament Use: act 
through which an individual became fit to approach the 
Deity, or to mix freely in the community, in cases where a 
certain bodily or other disability had kept him segregated. 
The P. consisted chiefly in expiations, ablutions, some- 
times accompanied by special sacrifices. Priests and 
Levites were consecrated for the Divine service by 
P.; proselytes had to undergo it at baptism; and special 
religious acts could be performed only by those who had 
‘bathed their bodies.’ Generally, no one was allowed 
to enter the Temple or synagogue without having 
washed or ‘ sanctified’ himself; and in the post-exilian 
period, bathing was considered (chiefly by the Pharisees 
and Essenes) as one of the chief duties of piety. In 
general, the Mosaic Law distinguishes between ‘clean’ 
and ‘ unclean’ persons as well as things, calling * unclean’ 
all that with which an Israelite is not to come in con- 
tact. It has been erroneously assumed that all the 
Levitical laws of purity and P. have a physical or medi- 
cal reason—that is, that infection was to be prevented 
through them; but this can have been the case only in 
some instances. However, we cannot deny that we are 
at aloss for the general principle on which they were 
based. "There can be no doubtthat cleanness, like every 
other virtue, if not enforced on religious grounds, would 
have had few devotees in those days and among an 
eastern people; while, again, a hot climate requires 
much greater attention to outward purity than more 
temperate zones. Compared with the Indian and Persian 
laws in this respect, the Jewish laws seem much less 
minute and harassing. For the P. from the severer 
kinds of uncleanness, a certain ‘water of uncleanness’ 
(Lev. xv.) was prepared; and the different acts to be 
performed for the readmission of the leper into the com- 
munity (Lev. xiv. 4—32), show plainly that his was con- 
sidered the last stage of impurity. Identical with the 
first stage of the leper's P. are the ceremonies to be 
performed in the ease of infected houses and garments. 
The sixth Seder of the Mishnah, in 11 treatises (thereis no 
Gemara to this portion, except to Niddah), contains the 
most detailed regulations (as fixed by tradition) on this 
point. The washing of hands was in later times con- 
sidered ritually necessary, in accordance with the Tal- 
mudical maxim, that ‘every table should properly be 
sanctified into an altar. See UNCLEANNESS. 

All the Jewish ceremonial purifications are commonly 
regarded by Christian theologians as emblematic of the 
necessity of holiness in the people of the Lord, eins 
ularly in all acts of worship. a 


PURIFICATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY, 
FEAST OF: festival in commemoration of the ‘ purifi- 
cation’ of the Blessed Virgin Mary, in accordance with 
the ceremonial law of Lev. xii. 2. This ceremony was 
appointed for the 40th day after childbirth, which, 
reckoning from Dec. 25 (the Nativity of our Lord), falls 
on Feb. 2, on which day the purification is celebrated. 


PURIFORM—PURIST. 


The history of Mary’s compliance with the law is related 
Luke ii. 22-24; and ason the same occasion she complied 
also with the law of Numb. xviii. 15, by the offering pre- 
scribed in redemption of the first-born, the festival is 
called also by the name of the ‘Presentation of the 
Child Jesus,’ or the ‘ Feast of Simeon,’ and sometimes, 
also, ‘of the Meeting’ (occursus), in allusion to Simeon’s 
meeting the Virgin mother, and taking the child into his 
arms (Luke ii. 25). The date of the introduction of this 
festival is uncertain. The first clear trace of itis about 
the middle of the 5th c. during the reign of Marcia, and 
in the Church of Jerusalem. Its introduction in the 
Roman Church in 494, was made, by Pope Gelasius, the 
occasion of transferring to a Christian use the festivities 
which at that season were annexed to the pagan festival 
of the Lunercalia. 


PURIFORM, a. pi’rtfuwrm [L. pus, the viscous mat- 
ter of a sore, piris, of matter; forma, shape]: in med., 
consisting of or resembling pus. 

PURIFY, v. pw risi [F. purifier—from L. purificàr£, 
to make clean—from purus, clean; facié, I make: It. 
purificare (see PURE)]: to make pure; to free from guilt 
or uncleanness; to clear from any extraneous mixture; 
to free from ceremonial pollution; to grow or become 
clear or pure. PU’RIFYING, imp.: ADJ. making clear or 
pure; refining; cleansing: N. the act or operation of 
cleansing. PU'/RIFIED, pp. Jid: ADJ. made pure. PU’RI- 
FIER, n. Ji-ér, one who or that which purifies. PuRIFI- 
CA'TION, n. -ka'shün [F.—L.]: the act or operation of 
making clean; the act of cleansing from extraneous 
mixture; the cleansing from sin; in the Old Test., the 
operation of removing ceremonial defilement or pollu- 
tion (see above). PURIFICATIVE, a. pü'ri-/i-ká-tiv, or PURI- 
FICATORY, a. -ríif'i-ká-tér-i, able or tending to purify or 
cleanse. PURIFICATOR, n. pü'/ri-Ji-kü'ér, a purifier; a 
napkin used for wiping the chalice. 

PURIM, n. pi/rim [Heb. pur, alot; plu. purim] : among 
the Jewa, the feast of lots, an annual festival of two days 
on the 14th and 15th of the month Adar (Adar begins 
about Feb. 14). The ‘fast of Esther’ is on the day pre- 
ceding P. The 3 days commemorate the deliverance of 
the Jews from the massacre planned by Haman (see 
Esther ix. 24-26; also iii. 7). At starlight of Adar 14th 
there is a religious service in the synagogues, and on 
the morning of the same day another service: the re- 
mainder of the 14th and the whole of the 15th are de- 
voted to merriment and to such observances as are 
usual among Christians at Christmas and New Year. 


PURIST, n. pirist [L. purus, clean, unstained (see 
PURE)]: one excessively nice in the choice of words; one 
who holds that the New Test. was written in pure 
Greek; one who affects great purity of conduct. PUR- 
ISM, n. -rizm, the practice or affectation of rigid purity 
in the use of words; the affectation of great purity of 
conduet. : 


PURITAN. 


PURITAN, n. pür/i-tán fpem Eng. pure, which see]: 
one who sincerely strives for, or one who pertinaciously 
affects, rigid purity in religious matters; a name given, 
presumably in derision, to Prot. dissenters or noncon- 
formists in the reign of Elizabeth and of her two suc- 
eessors (see PURITANS): ADJ. pert. to the Puritans or 
more strict reformers in doctrine or practice in the 
reformation of the Church of England. PuR‘ITANIsM, 
n. -izm, doctrines and practices of the Puritans. PURI- 
TAN'IC, a. -tdn%k, or PUR‘ITAN’ICAL, a. -i-kál, rigid in 
religious matters, usually as aterm of reproach. PuR‘I- 
TAN’ICALLY, ad. -ii. 


PUR'ITANS: name given first,according to Fuller,1564, 
and according to Strype, 1569, to those clergymen of 
the Church of England who refused to conform to its 
liturgy, ceremonies, and discipline as arranged by Abp. 
Parker and his Episcopal coadjutors. But, in fact, the 
Puritan tendency in the Church of England is as old as 
the church itself; and for its true origin we must go 
back to the period of Cranmer, who, when laying the 
foundations of English Protestantism in a nation only 
half-prepared for the change, found it necessary to make 
concessions to the older form of religion, and to build 
the new church on an elaborate system of compromise. 
This feature of ‘Anglicanism ’—its essential broad- 
churchism, which at the present day strongly commends 
it to many minds—gave great offense to the stricter and 
more doctrinal of the English reformers, who either 
conscientiously denied the propriety of deciding or 
lacked competence to decide, concerning the interests 
of the church from a statesman’s point of view. The 
reign of Edward VI., brief though it was, showed quite 
clearly that if the party in the English Church who had 
acquired not only their theology, but their opinions of 
church-government from Calvin, ever got the upper hand, 
they would not stop till they had reconstructed, on a 
much simpler basis, the whole ecclesiastical fabric. The 
reaction under Mary drove most of them to seek safety 
in exile on the continent ; and there the first definite step 
in the history of Puritanism was taken. A number of the 
exiles resident at Frankfurt determined to adopt the 
Genevan service-book in preference to that appointed 
by King Edward, and though their attempt proved a 
failure, partly on account of the opposition of others of 
the exiles, yetit showed the pertinacity with which they 
tried to carry their convictions into practice. On their 
return to England, after the accession of Elizabeth, the 
struggle was renewed. But the virile queen would not 
tolerate their notions, and during -her whole reign, 
punished in the most stringent style all who refused to 
obey the Episcopal ordinances. The position assumed 
by the P. was that the liturgy, ceremonies, and discipline 
of the Church of England required further reformation ; 
that the church, as then constituted, did not separate 
itself distinctly enough from Rom. Catholicism; and that 


PURITANS. 


it was desirable, in the interests of spiritual religion, to 
abandon everything that could show no other authority 
than tradition or the will of man, and to follow as far as 
possible the ‘ pure’ word of God. Hence their name, 
given probably in derision. In spite of the sharpest 
repressive measures, their principles gradually spread 
among the serious portion of the laity, who also were 
called P. But the name appears not to have been con- 
fined to those who wished for certain radical changes in 
the forms of the church. The character that generally 
accompanied this wish led naturally enough to a wider 
use of the term; hence, according to Sylvester, ‘the 
vicious multitude of the ungodly called all Puritans that 
were strict and serious in a holy life, were they ever so 
conformable.’ This is the sense in which the Elizabethan 
dramatists used the word. From this very breadth of 
usage, it is evident that there were different degrees of 
Puritanism. Some would have been content with a 
moderate reform in the rites, discipline, and liturgy of the 
church; others (like Cartwright of Cambridge) wished 
to abolish Episcopacy altogether, and to substitute 
Presbyterianism : while a third party, the Independents 
(see CONGREGATIONALISM), were thorough dissenters, op- 
posed equally to Presbyterianism and to Episcopacy. 
During the reigns of James I. and Charles I., the spirit 
of Puritanism continued more and more to leaven Eng- 
lish society and the English parliament, though most vio- 
lent efforts were made by both monarchs to extirpate it. 
The tyrannical proceedings of Laud and of the Laudian 
bishops, and the outrages practiced by Charles onthe Eng- 
lish constitution, led many who were not at all Genevan 
in their ideas to oppose both ehurch and king for the sake 
of the nationalliberties. Hume distinguishes three kinds 
of P.: 1. The Political P., who disliked the bishops, not 
so much on ecclesiastical grounds as on account of their, 
servility toward the king and their priestly antipathy to 
civil liberty; 2. The P. in Church Discipline, who were 
mostly—at least in the earlier struggle—in favor of 
Presbyterianism ; 3. The Doctrinal P., who were strong 
Calvinists on such points as predestination, free-will, 
grace, etc., but were not opposed to Episcopacy or to 
the ecelesiastical authority of the monarch, and who 
contented themselves with assailing the Arminianism 
that was encouraged at court. The attitude of this 
third class was certainly anomalous, and it is not won- 
derful that they exercised so little influence or control 
on the march of events in the great civil struggle. The 
second class was by far the most numerous—at least 
among the clergy; and at first it seemed that the Presb. 
clergy were going to have thingsall theirownway. For 
example, in the memorable ‘Westminster Assembly of 
Divines ' (1643), the great majority of the ministers were 
Presbyterians, and their Confession of Faith is quite Pres- . 
byterian in spirit. But genius, energy—the arms of 
victory—belonged to the more advanced P., who in- 
creasingly in England came to stand on Congregational 
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prineiples, and who became predominant in the army 
and the parliament, and ultimately triumphed in the per- 
son of Cromwell (q.v.). But the Restoration .(1660) 
brought back Episcopacy, and the Act of Uniformity 
(1662) threw the P. of the church into the position 
of dissenters. For their subsequent history, see the 
titles of the various forms of dissent. Before the civil 
war broke out, so great were the hardships to which the 
P. were exposed, that many of them took refuge first in 
Holland or elsewhere on the continent, and then emi- 
grated seeking liberty and peace on the solitary shores 
of the new world. There they became the founders of 
the New England states, and cultivated unmolested 
that form of Christianity to which they were attached. 
Nowhere did the spirit of Puritanism in its evil as well 
as its good more thoroughly express itself than in Mas- 
Sachusetts and Rhode Island. Its evil was in part the 
general evil of the stormy and brutal times, and in part 
an unbalanced reaction from the prevalent evils of the 
whole ecelesiastical and civil state: its good is now 
widely recognized as having served as the solid 
foundation of much of the modern fabric of civil and 
religious liberty. For proper understanding of the his- 
toric Puritan epoch it is indispensable to distinguish 
between two distinct classes of P.: see PILGRIM 
FATHERS: CROMWELL, OLIVER: CONGREGATIONALISM. 
In Seotland, Puritanism, in the shape of Presbyterian- 
ism, was from the first the established religion; hence 
it does not present itself to us in that country as a 
struggling, suffering, antagonistic, and protesting force; 
nor in point of fact, was the name P. ever given even to 
the extremest sect of Covenanters. See PRESBYTER: 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, etc.: PRESBYTERIANISM.—See 
Neale’s History of the Puritans ; Price’s History of Noncon- 
formity ; Macaulay’s History of England; and Dr. Stough- 
ton’s Works. 

PURITY: see under PURE. 

PURL, v. pérl [Ger. perlen, to bubble: Sw. porla, to 
simmer, to bubble: Dut. borrelen, to bubble: an imi- 
tative word]: to flow or run with murmuring broken 
Sounds, as water among small stones; to murmur; to 
rise or appear in undulations; tocurl: N. the continued 
murmuring sound of a shallow stream of water running 
over small stones; ooze; soft flow: beer or ale warmed 
with a little milk, and a small quantity of gin, rum, or 
brandy, and flavored with an aromatic bitter, named 
from its foaming like shallow water running over small 
stones—now little used except among the lower classes 
in and near London. Pumnr/ING, imp.: ADJ. murmur- 
ing; curling: N. the gentle sound of shallow water run- 
ning over small stones. PURLED, pp. périd. 

PURL, v. pérl [probably connected with the root of 
pirouette, from the idea of spinning]: in hunting slang, to 
upset, d 


PURL—PURNEAH. 


PURL, n. pérl [corruption of PURFLE, which see]: a . 
kind of edging used for lace; lace which has one of its 
edges purled: V. to decorate with fringe or embroidery. 


PURLIETU, n. pér’li [a corruption of the OF. puralée, 
a perambulation: F. pour, for; allée, a walk—from aller, 
to go]: land which, having once been part of a royal 
forest, was severed from it by a perambulation, and so 
was made free from forest laws; an inclosure; a certain 
limited exent of district; the confines or borders of any 
place. 


PURLIN, n. or PURLINE, n. pér'ün [F. pour, for; 

PRINCIPAL ligne, a line]: in carpentry, one of 
the pieces of timber in framed 
roofs, that lie across the rafters on 
the inside to keep them from sink- 
ing in the middle. 

PURLOIN, v. pér-loyn’ [OF. pur- 
loignier, to prolong, to retard—trom 
pour, for; loin, far—from L. longus}: 
to make away with; to appropriate 

Purlins. to one's self; to steal. PURLOIN'- 
ING, imp.: N. the act of one who purloins; theft. PUR- 
LOINED’, pp. -loynd’. PURLOIN'/ER, n. -ér, one who pur- 
loins; a thief. 


PURMEREND, pér méh-rént : flourishing little town 
in n. Holland, 10. m. n. of Amsterdam, and on the line 
of the great canal from that city tothe North Sea. Pop. 
(1880) 5,000. It hastrade in cheese, butter, eggs, cattle, 
and wood—more than 1,500,000 lbs. of, cheese being 
annually sold inthe market. Inthe neighborhood arethe 
richest meadows, the finest cattle, the neatest farm- 
houses, and the most perfect dairies and cow-stables. 
P. has also considerable shipping trade, and imports 
timber. The town, which sprang up under the protec- 
tion of the castle of Purmerstein (built at the beginning 
of the 15th ¢.), was named from its situation at the end of 
the Purmer, formerly a sheet of water, but by drainage 
made a fertile tract of land containing 6,701 acres. 


PURNEAH, pér’né-a: large town of Brit. India, cap. 
of the extensive and populous district of P. in the pres- 
idency of Bengal, on the n. bank of the Ganges, and 
on both banks of the Little Kosi river, 230 m. n.n.w. 
of Calcutta. It covers a considerable area, but is not 
compactly built, there being numerous plantations, 
gardens, and other open places within the boundaries. 
Around the town are numerous straggling villages. 
Much indigo is grown in the vicinity. The civic estab- 
lishment consists mostly of Europeans. Pop. of town 
about 16,000; of dist. (1881) 1,848,687. 





: PURPLE—PURPLE COLORS. 

PURPLE, n. pér’pl [F. pourpre; OF. porpre; It. por- 
pora—trom L. pur/püra ; Gr. por’phura, the purple-fish, 
purple]: eolor formed by blending red and blue (see 
PURPLE COLORS): a purple dress or robe, worn. exclu- 
sively by the Roman emperors—hence, imperial power: 
ADJ. red or livid; dyed with blood: V. to make or dye 
purple; to clothe with purple. PUR’PLING, imp. PUR- 
PLED, pp. -pld: ADJ. colored with, or as with purple. 
PUR’PLISH, a. -plish, somewhat purple. BORN IN THE 
PURPLE, an epithet applied to the children of royal per- 
sonages when born during their father’s reign. PURPLE- 
BLACK, a preparation of madder, of a deep purple hue, 
approaching to black. PURPLE-LAKE, a purple prepared 
from cochineal. PURPLE OCHRE, or MINERAL PURPLE, 
a deep ochre from the Forest of Dean, Gloucestershire, 
England. 


PURPLE COLORS: various shades of purple produced 
by painters in oil and water colors by admixture of pure 
red and pure blue. Dyers obtain this color from various 
sources, all curious and interesting. From a very early 
period, purple has been one of the most high prized 
colors, and came to be the symbol of imperial power. 
Probably one great reason for this was the enormous 
cost of the only purple color known to the ancients, the 
Tyrian purple, which was obtained in minute quantities 
only from a Mediterranean species of molluscous animal 
or shell-fish, the Murex trunculus, and perhaps also Pur- 
pura lapillus, Inthe time of Cicero, wool double-dyed 
with this color was called dibapha, and was so exces- 
sively dear, that a single pound-weight cost a thousand 
denarii, or about $175. A single murex yields only a 
small drop of the secretion, consequently great numbers 
had to be taken to obtain enough to dye even a little 
wool. Tarentum, the modern Otranto, was one ofthe 
great murex fisheries of the Romans, and there they had 
a number of large dyeing establishments. Vast heaps of 
the shells have been discovered there, remains of its 
former industry. With the decline of the Roman empire, 
the employment of this purple color ceased, and it was 
not until a Florentine, Orchillini, discovered the dyeing 
properties of the lichen now called Orchella Weed, that 
a simple purple color was known in Europe. The dis- 
covery was kept secret in Italy for nearly a century, and 
that country supplied the rest of Europe with the pre- 
pared dye, which received the name Orchil or Archil 
(q.v.). The color was very fugitive, and soon ceased to 
be used by itself; but was found very serviceable in 
combination, and has aremarkable power of brightening 
other colors. Many improvements have been made in 
archil dyeing, especially in fixingit; but its value has 
been greatly lessened by discovery of the beautiful series 
of purples yielded by coal-tar as results of the combi- 
nation of one of its products called aniline with other 
bodies. See DYEING. 


PURPLE EMPEROR—PURPLES, 

PURPLE EMPEROR (Apatura Iris or Nymphalis Iris); - 
one of the largest of European butterflies, and one of the 
most richly colored. The expanse of wings is 24 to 34 
inches. The wings are strong and thick, and the flight 





Purple Emperor (larva and pupa shown below). 


more sustained than that of many butterflies. The P. E. 
is very often seen about the tops of oak-trees. 


PURPLE OF CASSIUS, or GOLD PURPLE: beautiful 
coloring material of vitreous character, made known in 
Germany in the 17th c. by an artist named Andrew Cas- 
gius. Its property is to give a beautiful ruby red to glass; 
and it is used to make imitation rubies, also in porcelain 
painting or enamelling, and in glass staining. It is made 
by combining one part of neutral chloride of gold witha 
mixture of one part of protochloride and two parts of per- 
ehloride of tin, all in solution, whence results the beauti- 
ful purple precipitate. The French recipe, said to be 
the best, is 10 parts of acid chloride of gold dissolved in 
2,000 parts of distilled water: to this add a solution, care- 
fully prepared, in another vessel, of 10 parts of pure tin 
in 20 parts of muriatic acid diluted with 1,000 parts of 
water: on mixing the two, the purple precipitate is 
re down, and is separated by filtering and decanta- 

on. . 


PURPLES, n. plu. pér’plz, called also EAR-COCKLES or 
PEPPERCORN: disease affecting the grains of wheat, in 
which the grains become first dark-green, and ultimately 
black, caused by the animal parasite Vib’rid tritici, or eel 
of the wheat (see EAR-COCKLES): petechis, or spots of a 
livid red on the body. Lona PURPLES, in OE., perhaps 
the Arum mac'ulàtum, ord. Arücée ; called also lords-and- 
ladies, cuckoo-flower, cuckoo-pint, etc, 


PURPLE WOOD—PURPURA. 


PURPLE WOOD,or PURPLE HEART: the heart wood of 
Copaifera pubiflora and C. bracteata, a very handsome 
wood of rich plum color. The trees producing it are na- 
tives of Brit. Guiana, where the wood is called generally 
Mariwayana. The trees are rather rare on the coast, but 
common in the upland forests. The chief interest of the 
wood is its remarkable adaptation to the purposes of 
. artillery and firearms. It is said no wood is better 
adapted for mortar-beds and gun-carriages, as it sustains 
better than any other the violent concussions to which 
. they are subjected. It is used in making ramrods for 
muskets. Its great beauty and smooth grain fit it for 
eabinet-work, though it has been little used. 

PURPORT, n. pér/pórt [OF. purport, purport: F. pour 
for ; porter—trom L. portàré, to carry]: design; tendency 
of anything said or written; import; meaning: V. to 
mean; to import; to signify. PUR'/PORTING, imp. PUR- 
PORTED, pp. 

PURPOSE, n. pér’piis [OF. pourpos, a design: F. pro- 
poser, to purpose or design: L. propositum, a purpose, 
a design—from pro, before ; positus, laid or placed ; ponéré, 
to piace] : design ; intention ; end or aim desired ; effect ; 
in OE., instance; conversation; discourse; enigma: V. 
to determine on some end or object to be accomplished ; 
to resolve; to intend. PurR’posine, imp. PURPOSED, 
pp. pér’pist: ADJ. intended. PUR'/POSELESS, a. -lés, with- 
out any end or object in view. PuR’POSELY, ad. -lí, by 
design. ON PURPOSE, ad. designedly. CROSS PURPOSES, 
contrary Objects in conversation or action.—SyYN. of 
* purpose, n.’ : design ; end; intention; aim; motive ;plan; 
measure. 

PURPRESTURE, n. pér-prés'tur, or POURPRESTURE, 
n. pór-prés'tur [F. pour, for; prendre, to take] : in law, an 
encroachment; the taking part of the common property 
into one's own possession. 





Purpura: 
Shell of P. persica; an animal of P. hamostoma. 


PURPURA, pér/pü-rá: genus of gasteropodous mol- 
lusks, of family Buccinidm. The species are very similar 


PURPURA. 


to those of the genus Buccinum (see WHELK), but have 
less elongated shell and a flattened columella, pointed at 
the base, forming there, with the outer lip, a canal exca- 
vated as a notch in the shell, and not projecting. The spe- 
cies are numerous, mostly natives of the shores of warm 
climates, P. lapillus issmooth and whitish, with bands of 
reddish-brown, and sometinies two inches long. It feeds 
on mussels and other mollusks, boring their shells with 
its proboscis. The genus is interesting, because some 
species of it were among those which yielded the famous 
Tyrian purple of the ancients. P. patula is supposed to 
have been one of those from which this dye was ob- 
tained, but it may have been obtained from others, as 
P. lapillus. The dye is contained in a small vein-like 
sac near the head. See PURPLE COLORS. 


PURPURA, n. pér'/pü-rá, or THE PURPLES [L. pur’pira; 
Gr. por’phura, the shell-fish that yields purple]: in med., 
disease often erroneously placed among diseases of the 
skin. Itisin reality a blood disease; and is charac- 
terized by the appearance of small round spots, of deep 
purple color, seen first and most abundantly on the legs, 
afterward extending to the arms and trunk. They are 
accompanied by no local pain, are not effaced by pressure 
(being due to a drop of blood extravasated beneath the 
cuticle orin the structure of the skin itself), do not rise 
above the surrounding surface, and are sometimes inter- 
mixed with livid patches resembling bruises; and, before 
disappearing, both the round spots and the patches 
undergo the same change of color which a bruise under- 
goes. These spots are not peculiar to the skin, but 
sometimes occur on internal surfaces and in the tissues 
of viscera. Passive hemorrhages from the mucous mem- 
branes frequently accompany the external symptoms. 
There is usually much debility, and often great tendency 
to faintness. The duration of the disease varies from a 
few days to a year or more. Slight cases are devoid of 
danger; and even the hemorrhagic cases usually recover, 
unless the bleeding has been excessive, or the blood has 
been extravasated into a vital organ. 

The causes of this disease are obscure. The treat- 
ment varies, but the main indication always is to correct 
the condition of the blood. When there is reason to 
believe that the disease is dependent on depressing influ- 
ences, a nutritious diet, tonics, and stimulants are 
required; and chalybeates, or the mineral acids, and 
quinine, with plenty of exercise in the open air, should 
be prescribed. When, however, there is no evidence of 
any debilitating cause, and the pulse is hard, the most 
efficient treatment consists in abstinence and purgatives. 
In cases of a mixed nature, a mixture of the oil of tur- 
pentine and castor-oil, in free doses (2 drachms of the 
former to 5 or 6 drachms of the latter), and iced drinks, 
or the sucking of small pieces of ice, have been strongly 
recommended. If the hemorrhage is not stopped by the 
oil of turpentine, gallic acid, or acetate of lead and opium, 


PURPURIC—PU RSE. 


must be prescribed; and if it proceeds from accessible 
parts, local measures also, such as the employment of ice 
or strong astringents, should be employed. 

PURPURIC, a. pér-pü'rik: of or pert. to purpura; ap- 
plied to an acid of a purple color obtained from the ex- 
crement of the boa-constrictor, and from urinary calculi. 
PURPURATE, n. pér’pi-rat, a salt of purpuric acid. PUR- 
PURE, in her., the color purple, expressed in engravings 
by lines in bend sinister. 

PURPURIN, pérpü-rin [L. purpura, ‘purple-fish,’ 
purple dye, and term. in]: red dyestuff, Cj,,H;O;(OH);; 
oxyalizarie acid. It is known in commerceas * alizarine, 
yellow shade,' distinguished from alizarin proper, which 
is of blue shade (of red). P. occurs in old madder 
root associated with Alizarine (q.v.),from which it may be 
separated by a boiling alum solution, in which the 
alizarineisinsoluble. It is formed artificially from arti- 
ficial alizarine byoxidation with manganese dioxide and 
sulphuric acid at 284?—320? F. It crystallizes from 
aqueous alcohol in reddish yellow prisms containing 
water. P.is somewhat more soluble in water than is 
alizarine; in alcohol, ether, and alkalis it dissolves with 
red color; forms purple-red precipitates with lime-water 
and with baryta-water; dyes aluminous mordant scarlet 
to dark red; heated with zinc-dust it is reduced to an- 
thracene. PSEU’DO-PUR’PURIN [Gr. pseudes, false,] (CooH;5 
Og) : compound obtained with purpurin when the latter 
is extracted from madder. It is insoluble in alcohol, 
soluble in benzene, from which it crystallizes in brick- 
red needles. With mordants it forms an instable color- 
ing matter. PURPUROXANTHIN, pér-pér-6ks-dn'thin, or 
XANTHOPURPURIN, 2dn-thé-pér’pér-in [L. purpura, purple; 
Gr. zanthos, yellow], (C;,4H4905) : compound existing in 
small quantity in madder. Artificially it is formed from 
purpurin by reduction with stannous chloride in alkaline 
solution. It occurs in yellowish-red aciform crystals, 
the melting point of which is 504° F., and which dis- 
solve with red color in alkalis and in baryta-water. 

PURR: see Pur. 

PURRE: see DUNLIN. 

PURSE, n. pérs [F. bourse; It. borsa ; Sp. bolsa, a 
purse—from Gr. and L. bursa, a hide, a skin]: a small 
money bag or case; asum of money given as a prize or 
present; in Turkey, the sum of 500 piasters: V. to put 
into a purse; to contract into folds or wrinkles, like 
the mouth of a purse. PURS’ING, imp. PURSED, pp. 
pérst. PURSER, n. pérs'ér, officer who keeps the ac- 
counts of the ship to which he belongs, and who acts as 
general purveyor—now in the navy called a Paymaster 
(q.v). PURSE’FUL, n.-fül, as much as can be contained in 
a purse; enough to fill a purse. PURSE-PROUD, a. puffed 
up by wealth. PURSE-NET, a net that can be closed 
like a purse. LONG or HEAVY PURSE, wealth; riches, 
LIGHT PURSE, poverty; want of resources, 


PURSE-CRAB—PURSLANE. 


` PURSE-CRAB (Birgus): genus of Crustacea, of order 
Decapoda, sub-order Anomoura (see CRAB): allied to Her- 
mit-crabs (q.v.) but having the abdomen or tail shorter 
and almost orbicular, its under surface soft and mem- 
branous, its upper surface covered with strong plates, 
which overlap one another as in lobsters. The first pair 
of legs have large and powerful pincers; the pair of legs 
nearest the abdomen are very small, but terminated by 
rudimentary pincers; the pair next to them larger, with 
small pincers; the second and third pair of legs are 
terminated by a single nail. A species of P. (B. latro) 
is found in Mauritius and in the more eastern islands of 
the Indian Ocean. Itis one of the largest of crustaceans, 
sometimes two or three ft. in length when fully stretched 
out, and capable of erect- 
ing itself to the height 
of 12 inches from the 
ground, which it readily 
does if irritated, retreat- 
ing backward, and exhib 
iting to the utmost its 
powers of offense or 
defense. It is of yellow- 
ish-brown color, its limbs 
covered with little black- 
ish projections. It is 
never found far from the 
sea, which it is said to 
Purse-erab ( Birgus latro). visit in order to moisten 
its gills; but it resides on 
land, and often in holes under the roots of trees, where 
it accumulates great quantities of the fibres of the cocoa- 
nut husk, as if to keep itself warm, or for a soft bed. 
The Malays rob these stores to supply themselves with 
junk. The gills of the P. are contained in a very large 
cavity, of which they fill only a very small part. Its 
food consists of cocoa-nuts and other nuts, which it 
climbs trees to procure. Its manner of dealing with 
a cocoa-nut is described as exhibiting a remarkable in- 
stinct, as it always begins to tear off the husk at the end 
where the eyes are. It is variously stated that it makes 
& hole through the eye from which the nut would ger- 
minate, and then scoops out the nut with the small 
pincers of its fourth pair of legs; and that having made 
this hole, it seizes the nut by one of its great pincers. 
and breaks it against a stone, Both statements may 
perhaps be true. r 

PURSINESS: see under Pursy. : 

PURSLANE, n., or PURSLAIN, n. pérs'lün [L. portüláca, 
purslane: It. porcellana: OF. porcelaine), (Portulaca): 
genus of plants of nat. order Portulacea, having a bifid 
calyx, 4 or 6 petals, 8 or 16 stamens, and a capsule 
dividing around the middle. Common P. (P. oleracea) 
grows In eultivated and waste grounds on the sea-shore, 
in almost all tropical and subtropical parts of the world. 
It is cultivated as a pot-herb. Itisa short-lived annual, 





PURSUE—PURTENANCE. 


with spreading and rather procumbent stems, and obo- 
vate fleshy leaves, which, as well as the young shoots, 
are used in sálads. The young and tender shoots are 
piekled in France like gherkins. ; 
PURSUE, v. pér-sÀ [F. poursuivre ; OF. porsuir, to 
pursue—from mid. L. prosequéré—trom L. perséqui, to 
follow up]: to go or proceed after; to follow with a 
view to overtake; to chase; to prosecute: to follow as 
an example; to strive to reach or gain; to-go on; to 
proceed. PuRsv’ING, imp. PURSUED, pp. -sid’. PUR- 
SU'EB, n. -si/ér, one who follows or pursues; in Scotch 
law, a plaintiff.  PURSU'ABLE, a. -d-bl, that can be 
followed or prosecuted. PURSU’ANT, a. -8i’dnt, agree- 
able; conformable; done in consequence of anything. 
PURSU’ANCE, n. -án8, process or continued exertion to 
reach or accomplish a thing. PURSUIT’, n. -8üt [F. pour- 
suite]: the act of following in haste, either in sport or in 
hostility ; endeavor to attain or gain ; course of business 
or occupation. IN PURSUANCE OF, a legal expression 
signifying ‘in consequence of’ or ‘in fulfillment or ex- 
ecution of.’—Syn. of ‘ pursue’: to follow; chase; seek; 
persist ; proceed ; prosecute ; continue ; persecute; go on. 


PURSUIVANT, n. pér’swé-vdnt [F. poursuivant, a pur- 
suer, a prosecutor—from poursuivre, to follow or pursue 
(see PURSUE)] : third and lowest order of heraldic officers, 
attendant on the heralds. The office was instituted as 
& novitiate, or state of probation through which the 
offices of herald and king-at-arms were ordinarily to be 
attained. There are four pursuivants belonging to the 
English College of Arms: Rouge Croix, the oldest, named 
from the Cross of St. George; Blue-manile, instituted 
either by Edward III. or Henry V.; Rouge Dragon, de- 
riving his title from King Henry VII.'s dexter supporter, 
a red dragon; and Portcullis, named from a badge of the 
same monarch. 

In ancient times, any great nobleman might institute 
his own P. with his own hands and by his single @- 
thority. The Dukes of Norfolk had a P. called Blanch- 
lyon, from the white lion in their arms; the P. of the 
Dukes of Northumberland was styled Hspérance, from 
the Percy motto; and Richard Nevil, Earl of Salisbury, 
had a P. called Egle vert. The term P. is applied some- 
times to a formal state messenger. 

PURSY, a. pérsí [OF. pourcif; F. poussif, short- 
winded: Dut, bulsen, to hack and cough: It. bolso, 
broken-winded—from L. pulso, I push or beat]: corpu- 
lent and short-winded; puffy; bloated.  PURS'INESS, n. 
-nés, fatness, with shortness of breath. 

PURTENANCE, n. pér’té-ndns [an abbreviation of ap- 
purtenance]: in Script., the pluck of an animal—that is, 
the lights or lungs, 


PURULENT—PURVIEW. 

PURULENT, a. pü/rá-lént [F. purulent—trom L. purü- 
len'tus, full of corrupt matter—from pus, the viscous 
matter of a sore, püris, of matter: It. purulento]: con- 
sisting of pus or matter; full of or resembling pus. 
PU'RULENCE, n. -léns, or PU’RULENCY, n. -lén-si, the 
generation of pus or matter. PU’RULENTLY, ad. -li. 


PURORAVAS, pó-ró-rá/vaz : legendary king of ancient 
India; according to tradition, son of the planet Budha, 
or Mercur, by Ilá—a name of the earth. He was re- 
nowned for liberality, devotion, magnificence, truthful- 
ness, and personal beauty; but still more for his love 
for the Apsaras Urvas’i, a heavenly nymph. The 
&bsurd legend of their love, their woful separation 
through malign influences, and their final reunion, is 
&dverted to in the Vedas, and related with more or less 
detail in the Mahabharata and the Purán'as (see, e.g., Wil- 
son's Vishn'u Purán'a); it is likewise the subject of the 
celebrated drama of Kálidása, the WVikramorvas?. An 
attempt has been made to trace some affinity between 
this myth and that of Daphne pursued by Apollo. It has 
been suggested that the idea on which the original Hindu 
myth is based—apart from the semi-historical and fan- 
tastical detail by which it was overgrown—seems to 
have been suggested by the (supposed) motion or wan- 
derings (Purüravas) of the sun, attracting or absorbing, 
and thus uniting, as it were, with the vapors floating in 
the sky (Apsaras—see Goldstiicker’s Sanskrit Dictionary, 
under ‘ Apsaras ’). 

PURUS, pó-rós', RIVER: tributary of the Amazon, ris- 
ing in s. Peru, about lat. 14°s., flowing n.e. along the 
borders of Peru and Bolivia into Brazil, where it empties 
through five mouths, the delta formed by these being 
nearly 100 m. in length. It is the most important 
branch of the Amazon w, of the Madeira, with which it 
flows parallel for nearly half its course. It is said to 
be navigable a great part ofits length of about 2,000 m. ; 
by its region has been but little explored. It is sup- 
posed to be the Amam-mayer of the Incas, and the 
Madre de Dios of the Spaniards. 

PURVEY, v. pér-và' [F. pourvoir ; OF. purveoir, to 
provide for—from L. providéré, to purvey or provide for 
—from pro, forward; vidéré, to see]: to provide; to buy 
in provisions; to supply, as provisions. PURVEY’ING, 
imp. PURVEYED’, pp. -vdd. PURVEY’OR, n. -và'ér, one 
who provides victuals; an officer who formerly procured 
provisions for the Brit. royal household. ARMY PUB- 
VEYOR, formerly one of the officials in the British army 
who superintended the civil affairs of army hospitals. 
PURVEY'ANCE, n. -Íns, procurement of provisions; vict- 
uals provided. 


PURVIEW, n. pér'vù [F. pourvu, provided—from pour- 
voir, to provide]: the provisions or body of an act of 
parliament, beginning with ‘Be it enacted,’ as distin- 
Law from the preamble; the limit or scope of a 
statute. 


PUS—PUSEY. 


PUS, n. pis [L. pus, the viscous matter of a sore: Skr. 
puy, to have an ill smell] : well-known product of inflam- 
mation, occurring as a thick yellow creamy fluid, differ- 
ing from all other morbid exudations in containing a 
large number of corpuscles, having a soft and fatty 
feeling when rubbed between the fingers, a peculiar 
odor, usually an alkaline reaction, and a specific gravity 
of about 1:032. Like the blood, it consists of certain 
definite microscopic elements, and of an intercellular 
fluid or serum in which they swim. 

The microscopic elements are: 1. The pus-corpuscles, 
which, both in their microscopical and in their chemical 
relations, seem identical with the lymph-corpuscles, 
‘or colorless blood-cells ; in diameter, they range from 
0-004 to 0:005 of a line, and each corpuscle consists of a 
cell-wall, which often appears granular, of viscid trans- 
parent contents, and of a nucleus adherent to the cell- 
wall, and which can be rendered much more apparent by 
addition of acetic acid: 2. Molecular granules: 3. Fat- 
globules. The serum of pusis perfectly clear, of slightly 
yellow color, and coagulates on heating into a thick 
white mass. 

The chemical constituents of P. are water (varying 
from 769 to 907 in 1,000 parts); albumin (from 44 to 180); 
fats (from 9 to 25); extractive matter (from 19 to 29); 
and inorganic salts (from 6 to 13); in addition to which 
mucin, pyin, glycin, urea, ete., are occasionally present. 
Of the inorganic or mineral constituents, the soluble 
salts are to the insoluble in the ratio of 8 to 1, and the 
chloride of sodium (the chief of the soluble salts) is 
three times as abundant as in the serum of the blood. 
For the mode of formation of pus, see SUPPURATION. 


PUSEY, pi’zi, EDWARD BOUVERIE, D.D. ; Anglican 
divine, regius prof. of Hebrew at Oxford, and canon of 
Christ-Church: 1800-1882, Sep. 16; b. near Oxford; 
grandson of the Earl of Harborough. P. was one of the 
ehief promoters of the high-chureh movement in the 
Church of England. He was educated at Eton; thence 
proceeded to Christ-Church, Oxford, where he obtained 
a first class in classics 1822, and gained the univ. prize 
fora Latin essay 1824. He was afterward elected fellow 
of Oriel; and 1828 was appointed to the regius profes- 
sorship of Hebrew, to which a canonry at Christ-Church 
is annexed. 

Dr. P.'s first publication was on the State of Religion in 
Germany, the result of a visit to that country, which 
appears to have greatly influenced him to resist the 
progress of Rationalism.. In 1835 he became a contrib- 
utor to Tracts for the Times (in union with J. H. Newman, 
Keble, Williams, etc.), of which Nos. 67 and 69, On Holy 
Baptism, and Nos. 18 and 66, On the Benefit of Fasting, 
were written by him (see TRACTARIANISM). He was 
also one of the editors of Library of the Fathers and 
Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology. In consequence of & 
sermon on The Holy Eucharist, a Comfort to the Penitent, 


PUSEYISM—PUSH. 


preached before the univ, 1843, he was suspended from 
preaching by the vice-chancellor for three years, on the 
allegation that his language on the subject of the Real 
Presence was beyond what is sanctioned by the For- 
inularies of the Church of England. Dr. P., however, 
protested against the proceeding, and appealed to the 
teaching of English divines. His other principal works 
are : Remarks on the Benefits of Cathedral Institutions ; 
two treatises on the Royal Supremacy in Spiritual 
Matters; treatise on the Ancient Doctrine of the Real Pres- 
ence; Letters to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the (late) 
Bishop of Ozford, and the (late) Bishop of London, in 
Defence of Church Principles ; On Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife's Sister ; On the Use of Private Confession in the 
English Church; translations of several foreign devo- 
tional works adapted to the use of the English Church ; 
History of the Councils of the Church ; Commentary on the 
Minor Prophets ; Lectures on the Prophet Daniel ; Catalogue 
of Arabic MSS. in the Bodleian Library; and numerous 
Bermons. P. was for more than half a century one of 
the chief powers in the Church of England and in Eng- 
lish religious life, being regarded by some as the reformer, 
and by others as the heresiarch. He was u man of 
austere but saintly spirit, and of profound scholarship. 
He was munificent in charities. Puseyism was long the 
usual name for the Tractarian movement (see TRAOTA- 
RIANISM); and Puseyite was used even by Ritualists (see 
RITUALISM), though P. had little personal sympathy 
with this development of the Tractarian tendency. 


PUSEYISM, n. pü/zi-izm : the principles of the late Dr. 
Pusey and his followers, whose object is to bring the 
Chureh of England in discipline and doctrines to the 
state in which it was on its first separation from the 
Church of Rome. PUSEYITE, n. pi’zi-it, one who holds 
the principles of Dr. Pusey, and endeavors to introduce 
them into the Church of England. 


PUSH, n. püsh [F. pousser, to push: It. bussare, to 
knock—from L. pulsüré, to push, to beat]: a thrust; 
a shove; any pressure, impulse, or force employed; 
a vigorous effort; a sudden emergency; in OE., an 
assault; a forcible onset; a trial; an extremity: V. to 
press against with force; to urge or drive; to make 
& thrust; to enforce; to press forward; to make an 
attack; to importune. PusH'ING, imp.: ADJ. pressing 
forward in. business; enterprising; foreing one's way: 
N. the act of forcing one's way in business, or into a 
position in society. PUSHED, pp. püsht. PUSH'ER, n. 
-ér, one who pushes. PusH’INGLY, ad. -lí. To PUSH 
DOWN, to overthrow by pushing. To PUSH ON, to drive 
or urge forward; to hasten.—SYN. of ‘push, v.': to 
shove; propel; drive; urge; press; impel; butt; im- 
portune. 

PUSH, n. püsh [probably a corruption of pustule, 
which see: according to Skeat, from F. poche, a pustule] : 
a little swelling, pustule, or pimple. 


PUSHKIN—PUSTULAR DISEASES. 

PUSHKIN, pésh’kin, ALEXANDER SERGEJEVITCH : Rus- 
sian poet: 1799, May 26—1837, Jan. 29 (Feb. 10); b. Mos- 
eow, of good family. Ile was edueated at the imperial 
lyceum of Tsarskoe Selo, where he aequired reputation 
more for his liberal opinions than for his attention to 
study. In 1817 he entered govt. service, and soon be- 
eame one of the most prominent figures in fashionable 
society. In 1820 he published a popular romantie poem, 
Ruslan and Liudmila. Next came Prisoner of the Caucasus 
(1822); Fountain of Bakhtchiserai (1824); Teigani (The 
Gypsies, 1827); and Eugeni Onegin (1828, Eng. transl. 
1881), humorously sarcastic description of Russian soci- 
ety—after the fashion of Byron’s Beppo. In1829, he pub- 
lished Pultava, which has Mazeppa for its hero. About 
the same time, he wrote a dramatic poem, Boris Godunov, 
one of the best of his works; but subsequent to this he 
appears to have addicted himself almost wholly to prose ; 
and from being or seeming an enthusiastic ‘liberal,’ he 
passed—after his appointment to the office of imperial 
historiographer, with a pension. of 6,000 rubles—to the 
extreme of Russian conservatism. He was mortally 
wounded in a duel, and died at St. Petersburg. P. is 
reckoned the finest Russian poet of the 19th c. His 
countrymen call him the ‘ Russian Byron,’ and he has 
not alittle of the bold and brilliant genius of his proto- 
type, excelling like him in vigor of imagery and impas- 
sioned sentiment. 

PUSHTOO, n. push’t6: the Afghan group of languages. 

PUSILLANIMOUS, a. pu/sil-lán'i-müs [L. püsillus, very 
little, petty; animus, courage, spirit: It. pusillanimo ; 
F. pusillanime, pusillanimous]: mean-spirited; without 
firmness or courage; cowardly. PU’SILLAN’IMOUSLY, ad. 
-. Pvu’SILLAN’IMOUSNESS, n. -né8, or PU'SILLANIM'ITY, 
n. -lan-im%-ti [F. pusillanimité, cowardice—from L.]: 
want of firmness and strength of mind; weakness of 
mind; want of courage.—Syn. of ‘pusillanimity’: 
cowardice; timidity; fear; weakness; mean-spirited- 
ness ;—of ‘pusillanimous’: cowardly; timid; weak; 
feeble; mean-spirited; dastardly; faint-hearted. 

PUSS, n. pis [Dut. poes; Low Ger. puus, a familiar 
name for a cat: Gael. pus, a cat: an imitative word, 
from the noise of the cat spitting]: the familiar name 
fora cat; a hare. Pus’sy, n. -si, a diminutive of puss. 


PUS'TULAR DISEASES: the cutaneous diseases 
which are characterized by pustules, or circumscribed 
elevations of the cuticle, containing pus; they are 
Ecthyma, Impetigo, Acne, and Sycosis: see these titles. 
Pustules occur also in small-pox, and occasionally in 
chicken-pox; but these are on good grounds regarded as 
febrile diseases, in which the eruption on the skin is not 
the primary disorder. Boils (q.v.), though not included 
under ‘pustular diseases,’ are in their nature pustular. 


PUSTULE—PUT. 


PUSTULE, n. pis’til [F. pustule, a pustule—from L. 
pus’tula, a blister, a pimple—from pus, the matter of 
asore: It. pustula]: a small elevation of the skin or 
cuticle containing pus; a small blister. PUS'/TULAR, a. 
-lü-lér, or PUusS'TULOUS, a. -lüs, covered with pustules. 
Pus'TULATE, v. -láf, to form into pustules or blisters; to 
cover with blisters: ADJ. in bot., covered with glandular 
excrescences. PUS’TULATING, imp. PUS’TULATED, pp. 
—See MALIGNANT PUSTULE. 

PUT, v. pit [Gael. put, to throw, to push: F. bouter; 
OF. boter, to push, to thrust: It. botta, a stroke: Dan. 
pulte, to put]: to lay; to place; to set; to propose, as 
a question; to offer; to reduce to any state; to bring 
to any state of mind; to shoot or germinate; in OE., to 
put into action; oblige; urge. PUTTING, imp. Pur, 
pt. pp. To PUT ABOUT, to turn; to changethe course, as 
a ship; to occasion inconvenience, trouble, or worry. 
To PUT AWAY, to discard; toexpel; todivorce. To PUT 
BACK, to hinder; to delay; to place in the former posi- 
tion, or in the proper one. To PUT BY, to lay aside. To 
PUT DOWN, to deposit; to repress; to silence; to bring 
into disuse. To PUT FORTH, to extend; to shoot out or 
germinate; to exert; to propose; to publish. To PuT 
FORWARD, to advance; to promote. To PUT IN, to insert; 
to interpose; to place in due form before a court; to 
enter a harbor. To PUT IN FOR, to stand as a candidate. 
To PUT IN PRACTICE, to use; to exercise. TO PUT OFF, 
to delay or postpone; to lay aside; to divest; to dis- 
card; to push from land; toleave the shore. To PuT 
ON, to invest; to assume; to impose; to promote; to 
hasten motion, as, to put on steam. To PUT OUT, to 
eject; to shoot or sprout; to extinguish; to place at 
interest, as money; to protrude; to stretch forth; to 
publish; to disconcert ; to expel. TO PUT OVER, to refer; 
to sail over or across; to do with a limited or insufficient 
supply for the time. TO PUT THE HAND TO, to take hold 
of; to begin. To PuT TO, to add; to refer. To PuT TO 
DEATH, to kill. TO PUT TO A STAND, to stop; to arrest 
by difficulties or obstacles. TO PUT TOGETHER, to unite; 
to connect; to accumulate into one sum or mass. To 
PUT TO IT, to press hard; to distress; to perplex. To 
PUT TO RIGHTS, to arrange, as objects in disorder. To 
PUT TO SEA, to set sail; to begin a voyage. To PUT TO 
THE SWORD, to kill with thesword; to slay. To PUT TO 
TRIAL or ON TRIAL, to bring to a test; to try; to place 
under judicial examination. To PUT TRUST IN, to con- 
fide in; to repose confidence in. To PUT UP, to offer 
publicly; to store; to set in order; to hoard; to hide; 
in Scot., to give lodgings to. To PUT UP AT, to take 
abode at, asat ahotel. To PuT UPON, to impose; to lay 
upon; to incite. To pur UP wITH, to receive patiently ; 
to overlook or suffer without resentment; to take with- 
out dissatisfaction. A PUT OFF, an excuse; an evasion 
for delay. PUT on, in Scot., clothed; dressed.—Syn. of 
‘put’: to lay; place; set; offer; cause; produce; ad- 


PUT—PUT-IN-BAY ISLANDS. 
vance; propose; state; impel; thrust; push; give up; 
surrender; utter; express; incite; entice; urge; oblige; 
foree; eonstrain; steer; direet; reposit; repose; apply; 
comprise; consign; add; reduce; form; regulate. 

PUT, n. pitt [Gael. put, to throw, to push, to place 
(see Put 1)]: a certain game at cards; an action of dis- 
tress: V. in Scot., to throw, with the hand raised to the 
shoulder, à heavy stone, ete., in playing a certain out- 
door game, or in a seriesof sports. PUTTING, imp. : N. 
in Scot., an outdoor sport, which consists in tilting a 
stone to a distance, the stone being held in the hand 
on a level with the shoulder. PUTTING-STONE, the stone 
used in the sport. PUTTER, n. one who. 

PUTAMEN, n. pü-tà^mén [L. putamen, a pod or shell]: 
in bot., the stone of a fruit, also called the endocarp. 

PUTATIVE, a. pü'tá-tiv [It. putativo ; F. putatif, sup- 
posed—from mid. L. putütivus, supposed—from L. putà- 
tus, supposed, imagined; putàré, to reckon]: supposed; 
reputed. 

PUTCHUE, or PUTCHOCKE, n. püt'chük: aromatic root, 
article of commerce in India, where it is used both as 
perfume and as medicine, and of export to China, where 
it is used for incense, as it gives out a very pleasant odor 
when burned. It appears to be the Costus (q.v.) of the 
ancients. 

PUTEAL, n. pi'té-àl [L. puiéal—from putéis, a well]: 
the inclosure surrounding the opening of a well to pro- 
tect persons from falling into it. 


PUTEAUX, pü-t0/: town of France, dept. of Seine, 
about two m. from the w. boundary of Paris; on the left 
bank of the Seine, opposite the Bois de Boulogne. The 
Situation is very pleasant, and many Parisians have fine 
villas here. Pop. and industrial activity have of late 
greatly increased. Fop. (1881) 15,586. 


PUTE’OLI: see POZZUOLI. 


PUT-IN-BAY ISLANDS, known also as the Wine Isl- 
and group: group of ten islands in the w. portion of 
Lake Erie, and forming part of Ottawa co., O. The 
prineipal island, known as Put-in-Bay Island, covers 
nearly 2,000 acres, and is about 70 m. from Cleveland, 40m. 
from Toledo. The celebrated battle of Lake Erie (see 
ERIE, BATTLE OF LAKE) was fought near here, and the 
islands are said to have received their name from the 
fact that before and after the battle Commodore Perry 
(see PERRY, OLIVER HAZARD) ‘ put into’ the harbor with 
his fleet. On Gibraltar, one of the smaller Islands, a 
monument in honor of Perry and his victory has beeri 
erected. The islands have only a moderate quantity 
of soil, lying on limestone; but both the ground and the 
climate are admirably adapted to the growth of the vine. 
The beauty of the scenery and the excellent facilities 
for boating and fishing have caused the islands to 
become notable summer resorts, and some fine hotels 
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and private mansions have been erected; but the 
principal business is the production of grapes and 
wine, though the fishing industry is of some importance. 
On North Bass Island, known also as Isle of 8t. George, 
is a fine light-house. During the summer months, 
steamers ply daily between the islands and Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, and other lake cities. Pop. of the 
group of islands, about 1,200. 


PUTLOG, n. pát'lóg, or PuT'Lock, n. -lök [Eng. put, 
to insert; log, a thick 
piece of wood]: one of 
the pieces of timber, 
about 7 ft. long, used in 
building scaffolds, one 
end of which is  in- 
serted into the wall, and 
the other fastened to one 
of the upright poles, form- 
ing the skeleton of the 
scaffold. Apertures 
called putlog-holes are 
frequent in buildings of 
all ages. 


PUTNAM, pit’nam: manufacturing town in Putnam 
tp., Windham co., Conn., on the Quinnebaug river, at the 
junction of the Norwich and Worcester division with 
the e. division of the New York and New England rail- 
road; about 26 m. s.w. of Worcester, 33 m. n.e. of Nor- 
wich. Its principal manufactures are cotton and woolen 
goods and shoes. Pop. (1870) 4,192; (1880) 5,827; (1890) 
6,511. 


PUT/NAM, FREDERICK WARD: anthropologist: b. 
Salem, Mass., 1839, Apr. 16. He studied under Louis 
Agassiz, has been connected with various institutions, 
and held some state offices; but his principal work has 
been in Amer. archeology. Through his efforts, the Ser- 
pent Mound, in Adams co., O., with about 70 acres of 
land, was secured 1866 for the Peabody Museum at Cam- 
bridge, to be kept forever as a prehistoric monument and 
a public park. He became prof. of Amer. archeology 
and ethnology in Harvard Univ. 1886, which office he 
still holds (1891). He is a member of the National Acad. 
of Seiences, and of many other scientifie bodies; has 
been see. of the Amer. Assoc. for Advancement of 
Science since 1873, and for some years has been pres. of 
the Boston Soc. of Nat. History. He has published 
many annual reports of various associations and more 
. than 300 scientific papers, principally in the lines of 
Zoology and archeology. 

PUT'NAM, GEORGE PALMER: publisher: 1814, Feb. 
7—1872, Dec. 20; b. Brunswick, Me. Hebecame a clerk 
in Leavitt's bookstore in New York 1828, and a member 
of the firm of Wiley & Putnam 1840. The next year 
he went to London, where he opened a branch establish- 
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ledger. 
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PUTNAM. 

ment, which he conducted till 1848, when the partnership 
was dissolved and he engaged in the publishing business 
alone in New York. He published many illustrated 
works, commenced the publication of Putnam’s Magazine 
1852, established the Loyal Publication Soc. 1861, and 
retired from business 1863, to become collector of inter- 
nal revenue. Three years later he became head of the 
publishing firm of G. P. Putnam and Sons, in which he 
remained till his death. He labored long and earnestly 
to secure international copyright, was one of the found- 
ers of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and was for 
some time sec. of the Publishers’ Assoc. He wrote 
several works, among which was Ten Years of the World's 
Progress : Supplement, 1850-61, with Corrections and Addi- 
tions (1861). 

PUT’NAM, ISRAEL: soldier: 1718, Jan. 7—1790, May 
19; b. Salem, the portion now Danvers, Mass. He had 
few educational advantages; was married at the age of 
20, and the following year became a farmer in Pomfret, 
Conn. His fearlessness was shown by his entering at night 
the den of a wolf which had destroyed many of his sheep, 
and shooting the beast as it was about to spring upon 
him. He was an officer in the French war 1755, was in 
the battle of Lake George and the expedition against 
Crown Point. At the risk of his life, he prevented the 
explosion of a powder-magazine at Fort Edward 1757, 
was saved from the Indians after they had tied him toa 
tree and lighted a fire to burn him alive, and afterward 
rendered valuable services in Canada and in the W. 
Indies expedition 1762. In 1764 he was in command of 
a regt. from Conn. sent to aid Detroit, then under 
siege by Pontiac, and late in this year returned to his 
home. For some years he kept a country inn and fora 
time was member of the state legislature. He was an 
ardent friend of liberty, and on hearing the news of the 
fight at Concord unyoked the oxen with which he was 
plowing, and, leaving the plow in the furrow, rode on 
horseback to Cambridge, which place he reached early 
the next morning. He was appointed commander-in- 
chief of the Conn. forces, with the rank of brig.gen. The 
British made him various offers for his assistance, but 
they were indignantly refused. He took a leading part 
in the battle of Bunker Hill, was promptly commissioned 
maj.gen., after the evacuation of Boston was in command 
at New York, and was most unjustly blamed for the de- 
feat on Long Island 1776, Aug. 27. The following winter, 
by order of congress, he fortified Philadelphia, was 
afterward.stationed in N. J., whenee he was sent to 
direct operations in the Highlands of the Hudson, where 
he won permanent renown by his prompt execution of 
Lieut. Edmund Palmer, a British spy. The capture 
by the British of the forts inthe Highlands caused great 
dissatisfaction with him; but acourt of inquiry decided 
that P, was not blamable for the disaster. He was after- 
ward in command in Conn., and at Horseneck eseaped 
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from Gen. Tryon by riding his horse down a stone stair- 
way. In 1779, while returning to the army after a brief 
visit to his home, he was stricken with paralysis and laid 
aside from active service. He died at Brooklyn, Conn. 
His Life, by Col. Humphreys, was published 1818; by 
O. W. B. Peabody, in Sparks’s American Biography, 1842; 
by W. Cutter, 1846; and by I. N. Tarbox, 1876. 
PUT’NAM, Rvrus: soldier in the Amer. revolution: 
1738, Apr. 9—1824, May 1; b. Sutton, Mass. ; cousin of 
Gen. Israel P. He wastrained as a millwright; at 19 en- 
listed in the war against the French, served 1757-60, and 
was made ensign. After the surrender of Montreal, he 
married, and settled as farmer and millwright in New 
Braintree, Mass., where he studied mathematics, naviga- 
tion, and surveying. He sailed to Florida 1773, Jan., 
to explore lands supposed to have been granted to. 
soldiers for service in the French war. He returned 
home at the outbreak of the revolution, and was made 
lieut.col. of one of the first regiments raised after the 
battles of Lexington and Concord, with David Brewer as 
col. His practical skill as an engineer made his services 
valuable in construeting works of defense at Roxbury; 
and Washington commended him to congress as more 
competent than any of the French officers in that line 
who had received appointments. From 1776, Mar. 20, he 
served as chief engineer at New York; and for the cam- 
paign of that summer superintended all the defenses in 
that region, with the rank of col. from August. In the 
autumn some discontent Jed him to quit his corps and 
take command of the 5th Mass. regt. The next spring 
he served with the northern army, and distinguished 
himself at the battle of Stillwater, in command of the 4th 
and 5th regiments of Nixon's brigade. With Gen. Put- 
nam, 1778, he superintended the construetion of West 
Point fortifications; and after the Stony Point surprise 
he commanded a regt. in the brigade of Gen. Wayne, to 
the end of the campaign. In 1782, Feb.—July, he was 
one of the commissioners to adjust the claims of citizens 
of New York for losses due to the allied armies ; and 1783, 
Jan. 7, he was made brig.gen. During several years 
after the war, he was a member of the Mass. legislature, 
and served, 1787, as aide to Gen. Lincoln in the sup- 
pression of Shays'srebellion. In 1786, P., with a number 
of other officers in the American army, organized in 
Mass. the Ohio Company, forthe purpose of having their 
respective bounty-lands located together in the unde- 
veloped eountry w. of Penn., e. of the Mississippi, and 
n. of the Ohio. Atthe same time a movement was in 
progress in congress to organize this vast tract into the 
Northwest Terr., and provide for its subsequent division 
into 6 or 7 states. In the following year the Rev. Man- 
asseh Cutler (q.v.), of Ipswich, Mass., acting for the Ohio 
Company, addressed congress (of which he was a mem- 
ber), and proposed to purchase 5,000,000 aeres in the pro- 
jected terr. if it was organized with a prohibition against 
plavery. The organizing act, with the anti-slavery 
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clause (known as the Ordinance of 1787), was adopted 
July 13, and Cutler's first purchase was two tracts aggre- 
gating 1,500,000 acres. P. was chosen supt. of the Ohio 
Company, and made the first permanent settlement in 
the e. part of the Northwest Terr., at Marietta, O. (q.v.), 
1788, Apr. 7. He became Ohio supreme-court judge 1789 ; 
brig.gen. 1792, May 4, under Wayne, against the Indians; 
U. S. commissioner to make an Indian treaty 1792, May— 
1793, Feb.; exeeuted an important treaty 1792, Sep. 27. 
He was U.S. surveyor-gen. 1793, Oct.—1803, Sep., and 
member of the Ohio constitutional convention 1803. 
He died at Marietta, O., last surviving gen. officer of the 
revolution except Lafayette. 


PUTREFAC’TION: decomposition of organic sub- 
stances, when such decomposition is accompanied by 
offensive odor. In other respects it is identical with 
Fermentation (q.v.). In the process of P. the organic 
compounds break up, producing others of lower order, 
inorganic compounds,«nd even simpleelements. Itmay 
be prevented by exclusion of oxygen and moisture, by 
maintaining a freezing or boiling temperature, by the use 
of antiseptic substances, etc. 

P. was long believed to be spontaneous—i.e., to depend 
on the supposed peculiar instability of organic matter 
and its affinity for oxygen. In all cases, however, 
certain organie ferments, the schizomycete fungi known 
as Bacteria (q.v.)—excessively minute, non-nucleated 
rods or spheres of protoplasm, inclosed in a cellulose 
envelope, and multiplying rapidly by transverse division 
—are found in enormous quantity. That their presence 
_ is not merely a concomitant, but the exclusive cause of 
the putrefactive process, is demonstrated by experiment. 
If we take an extremely putrescible fluid, e.g., infusion 
of fish orhay, and cork it up, it soon becomes turbid with 
bacteria, and acquires a characteristic odor; but if 
plugged with cotton wool, and boiled for a few minutes, 
to kill the bacteria and their germs present in the flask 
and its stopper, it may then be put aside for any 
number of years without a symptom of P.; but if the 
plug be then removed, even for a second or two, in the 
air of an ordinary room, and then replaced, germs enter, 
develop, and multiply, and decomposition immediately 
sets in. This explains how the minutest taint of decom- 
posing matter is able to set up P. on the largest scale; 
since it contains living bacteria, which multiply with 
incredible rapidity, at the expense of the organic matter 
' which they decompose. If the protoplasm of the bacteria 
be coagulated by heat or poisoned by application of anti- 
septics, no such inoculation can be effected; hence the 
putrefactive power is restricted to the living ferment, and 
does not exist in the products of its life. Hence the 
paradox, ‘ putrefaction is the result not of death, but of 
life.’ We are still far from fully understanding the 
chemistry of the putrefactive disintegration of organic 
compounds. Probably the bacteria act, in the first place, 
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by removing oxygen and by causing the assimilation of 
water. Numerous forms and varieties of bacteria exist 
in nature, and each doubtless differs in its physiological 
activities. Many are known to enter the blood, causing 
definite diseases, splenic fever, phthisis, etc., while 
others poison wounds. The practice of medicine, and 
still more of surgery, has of late years been revolu- 
tionized through this knowledge, as has also the art of 
brewing; and our notions of hygiene, as well as of domes- 
tic and civic cleanliness, are consequently in process 
of rapid change. See ANTISEPTIC: GERM-THEORY: ETC. 

PUTREFY, v. pü'tré-fi [F. putréfier, to putrefy—from 
mid. L. putréyicaré—from L. putréfacéré, to make rotten— 
from puter, rotten; facio, I make: It. putrefare]: to 
make corrupt or rotten; to rot. PU’TREFYING, imp.: 
ADJ. rotting; corrupting with rottenness.  Pu'/TRE- 
FIED, pp. -fid: ADJ. rotten; decomposed.  PU/TREFIER, 
n. -fi-ér, one who or that which putrefies. Pu’TREFAc’- 
TION, n. -fák'shün [F.—L.]: rottenfess; the spontaneous 
decomposition of organic bodies (see above). Pu'TRE- 
FAC’TIVE, a. -tiv, tending to promote decomposition ; 
making putrid or rotten. PU’TREFAC’TIVENESS, n. -nés, 
the state or quality of being putrefactive. 

PUTRESCENT, a. pi-trés’sént [L. putres’cens or putres 
cen’tem, growing rotten—from puter, rotten]: becoming 
putrid or rotten; pertaining to putrefaction. PUuTRES'- 
CENCE, n. -8£n8, a putrid or rotten state. PUTRES'CIBLE, 
a. -Si-bl, liable to grow putrid. 

PUTRID, a. pü'trid [F. putride —from L. putridus, 
decayed—from puter, rotten: It. putrido]: rotten; cor- 
rupt; pertaining to rottenness. PU’TRIDNESS, n. -nés, 
or PuTRIDITY, n. pi-trid%-ti, corruption; rottenness. 
PUTREDINOUS, a. pü-tréd'i-nüs [L. putrédo, rottenness] : 
rotten; stinking. PUTRID FEVER (see JAIL FEVER). 

PUTTEEALA, or PUuTTIALA, pit-té-d/la (Patidla): 
native state in the Punjab, partly in the plains. of the 
Sutlej, partly among the hills near Simla. Its cap., P., 
is a walled town. Pop. of state (1881) 660,500. 


PUTTING, PUTTING-STONE: see under Pur 2. 


PUTTING TO SILENCE, in the Law of Scotland: 
title of a suit or action of declarator, the object of 
which is to put an end to certain pretended claims of 
marriage. See (the corresponding term in Eng. law) 
JACTITATION. 


PUTTOCK, n. piit’tdk [so called from its preying on 
pullets or young birds: Scot. pout, a young grouse: Gael. 
pui, a young moorfowl]: in OE., a doubtful bird, but 
said to be the long-winged kite.  PUTTOCK-SHROUDS, 
among seamen, small shrouds which go from one mast to 
the other—a supposed corruption of futtock-shrouds. 
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PUTTUN, or PATTAN, pül-ün', or ANHULWAR PATTAN, 
án-hól-wár' püt-ün' : town of India, territory of the Guico- 
war, Guzerat, 64 m. n.w. from Allahabad. It stands on 
the Saraswati, a small river, a tributary of the Banas ; 
and is a town of considerable importance, having manu- 
factures of swords, spears, pottery of a light fine, kind, 
and silk and cotton goods. P. occupies part of the site 
of the ancient city of Anhulwara, the traces of the walls 
of which may still be seen, about five m. in circuit. 
Pop. (1881) 32,712. 

PUTTY, n. pá/'tí [F. potée, a glazier's putty, a mixture 
of clay and horse-dung for molds: Milanese, poltia, 
batter, mud—from L. pula or pultem, pap, pottage: Gr. 
poltos, porridge]: pasty mass or thiek cement formed of 
whitening and linseed-oil, with or without white-lead, 
used chiefly by glaziers for fastening glass in window- 
frames, as in time it becomes remarkably hard; and by 
painters for filling holes in wood before painting.—The 
term denotes also the mixture of dust and oil arising 
from the grinding of precious stones: in pottery, the 
mixture of ground materials in which earthenware is 
dipped for glazing: in foundries, the mixture of clay and 
horse-dung used in making molds: V. to fix or fill 
up with putty. Pur'rvyiNG, imp. PUT'TIED, pp. -tíd. 
PUTTY-POWDER, material, consisting of peroxide of tin, 
used for polishing stone and metal work; also as color- 
ing material for white glass, and for the white enamels 
of porcelain, ete. It is made by melting tin; as the sur- 
face oxidizes, the scum, which is the peroxide, is raked 
off, and when cold, is reduced to a fine powder, white in 
color, and with particles extremely hard. 

PUY, n. pwé [F.]: provincial term for the truncated 
conical hill-tops of Auvergne and the Cevennes in France, 
being mostly peaks of extinct volcanoes. 

PUY, pwé, LE, or LE Puy-EN-VELAY, lé pwé-óng-véh-là/: 
town of France, dept. of Haute-Loire, about 70 m. s.w. 
of Lyon; one of the most picturesque towns in Europe. 
It stands on the steep s. slopes of Mt. Anis, from whose 
summit starts up precipitously the huge basaltic mass 
Rocher de Corneille, crowned by a colossal figure of the 
Virgin, made of captured Russian cannon. The most 
notable building of Le P.isthecathedral, asplendid but 
heavy-looking structure of the 10th or 11th c., in the 
highest part of the town, and remarkable chiefly for a 
wonder-working image of the Virgin (Notre Dame du 
Puy). Lace, bells, silk and wool are manufactured. 
Pop. (1881) 18,567. ` 
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PUY-DE-DÔME, pwe-déh-dóm': large central dept. of 
France; 3,0708q. m. Plateau and mountain occupy three- 
fourths ofit; plain and valley the rest. Branches of 
the Cevennes and of the Auvergne Mountains overspread 
the e. and w. of the dept. 'The multitude of conieal 
hills or puys, of basaltic and lava masses, and of craters, 
shows the volcanic nature of the soil: see AUVERGNE. 
The famous volcanic group of the Puy-de-Dóme, w. of 
Clermont, has two main peaks, the highest 4,617 ft. 
Mont Dore (5,835 ft.) is the chief summit of a s. group of 
mountains. The principal river is the Allier, tributary 
of the Loire. The soil is, in general, light and poor; 
but its voleanie character fosters vegetation; and the 
splendid valley of Limagne is fertile throughout. The 
climate is uncertain, and severe in the mountains. The 
principal mineral springs are iron, antimony, and lead. 
Hot and cold mineral springs are abundant; among the 
most frequented are those of St. Myon and Cháteldon. 
The dept. is sub-divided into the arrondissements Am- 
Seek Clermont, Issoire, Riom, Thiers.—Pop. (1881) 

6,064. 


PUZZLE, n. püz'él [a probable corruption of F. pucelle, 
a virgin]: in OE., a disreputable or low woman; a drab. 


PUZZLE, n. páz'zl [an imitative word taken from the 
puddling or troubling of water, the sound of dd and zz 
being easily interchanged, especially before l—puzzle- 
headed and muddle-headed being synonymous terms]: be- 
wilderment; perplexity; something to try ingenuity; a 
riddle: V. to confuse; to bewilder; to be perplexed. 
PUZ’ZLING, imp. -2ling: ADJ. bewildering; causing per- 
plexity. Puz’zuEp, pp. -eld. PUZ’ZLER, n. -zlér, one who 
or that which puzzles.—Syn. of ‘ puzzle, v.’: to embar- 
rass; bewilder; confound; confuse; perplex; entangle ; 
nonplus. ; 


PUZZOLANO, n. püt'zü-là'noó, or PUZZOLAN, püt'zü- 
lan or püz-: see POZZUOLANA. 
PUZZUO'LI: see POZZUOLI. 


PWLLHELI, pól-hà/lé : brisk little seaport and popu- 
lar watering-place in Caernarvon, Wales. Pop.more than 
3,000. 

PYJEMIA, n. jpi-&mi-á [Gr. pudn, pus; haima, 
blood]: blood-poisoning ; dangerous disease apt to occur 
after injuries and wounds; a purulent infection of the 
blood, whose exciting cause is the introduetion of de- 
eomposing pus and wound discharges into the cireula- 
tion, through an ulcer or a wound, or an imperfectly 
closed vein (see PHLEBITIS: PUERPERAL FEVER). The 
term Septicemia is applied by some to the same disease, 
by others only to very gravecasesof P.; while by many 
it is restricted to cases of blood-poisoning by putrid 
animal matters in general, such as those obtained from 
deeomposing hides or dead bodies, or borne on foul air 
or septie gases. The two conditions have general 
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resemblance to éach other. The poison is rapidly 
absorbed and diffused, and the blood undergoes certain 
ehanges, the nature of which chemistry has as yet failed 
to detect: it is certain, however, that the blood contains 
micro-organisms (micrococci and bacteria: see GERM- 
THEORY). Within 24 hours, in very acute cases, there 
are severe shiverings, headache, and giddiness, followed 
by heat, perspiration, and accelerated circulation. In 
24 hours more, the patient may be in a hopeless condi- 
tion, delirious, and rapidly sinking. In less acute cases, 
the symptoms closely resemble those of typhoid fever, 
and in this form the disease is a common cause of 
death, after surgical operations; such cases are invari- 
ably characterized by formation of secondary abscesses 
in the lungs, liver, kidneys, and other internal organs, 
in the various glands (the parotic gland in Pres. Gar- 
field’s case), in the joints, and the tissues immediately 
under the skin. The pus of such abscesses always con- 
tains bacteria. There is usually more or less delirium. 
The patient usually dies of exhaustion. Recovery is 
rare. It is chiefly, however, in the presence of predis- 
posing causes, such as previous illness, prostration from 
organic disease or surgical maladies, or from difficult 
parturition, unhealthful occupations, etc., that the poison 
acts so severely; these, with the occurrence of putrefac- 
tion in a wound, may convert a comparatively slight 
local mischief into infection of the whole mass of the 
blood. 

Bearing in mind the manner in which P. originates, it 
is clear that this disease is one to be prevented rather 
than cured. Until comparatively recently, when it was 
acknowledged that P. was the cause of death in 10 per 
` cent. of all cases of amputation, and of 43 per cent. of all 
fatal primary amputations, the careful preparation of a 
patient before operation was, with justice, most strenu- 
ously insistedon. ‘Patients must be strengthened,’ 
said Callender, ‘by tonics, such as quinine and iron; 
and their secretions must be set right by appropriate 
alteratives: this treatment must be continued for a con- 
siderable period.’ Diet should be attended to, and in- 
temperate patients ‘should be accustomed to a more 
healthful mode of life.’ After operation, also, patients 
should be adequately supported with nutritious diet, 
and stimulants and opium if necessary. No judicious 
surgeon will ever neglect such measures. But the really 
essential matter in prevention of P. is the prevention of 
putrefaction in the wound discharges. This has been 
clearly proved by the brilliant results achieved by Lister 
and other surgeons who have adopted the antiseptic 
method of treating wounds (see ANTISEPTIC : CARBOLIO 
ACID) For several years Lister’s wards in Glasgow 
Royal Infirmary, formerly ravaged by P., remained free 
of the disease after adoption of the antiseptie system: 
Prof. Létiévant, of Lyons, states that, as & result of two 
years’ practice of this mode of treatment, purulent in- 
fection had disappeared from his wards, where it formerly 
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had & permanent home; and similar testimony might 
be quoted from every quarter and to any extent. The 
use of antiseptics, then, adopted early and followed out 
intelligently, may be said to have abolished the risk of 
purulent infection in wounds from operation or injury. 
Even when the disease has shown itself, the use of 
antisepties (carbolic acid, boracic acid, boroglyceride, 
fodoform, thymol, eucalyptol, etc.) should be resorted to 
locally. The bowels, skin, and kidneys may be acted 
on by suitable purgatives, diaphoretics, and diuretics, 
with a view to the elimination of the poison; but the 
patient must be carefully watched for signs of depres- 
sion, which must be combated with opium and stimu- 
lants, both in small and frequent doses. Various drugs 
having antiseptic properties have also been recom- 
mended for internal use; e.g., salicylic acid and the 
salicylates, the hyposulphite of soda, and the hyposul- 
phites generally. This treatment, combined with the 
: most assiduous nursing and generous dieting, and the 
appropriate surgical management of such secondary 
abscesses as form, will sometimes prove successful. 


PYAT,pé-d’, FÉLIX : French journalist and communist: 
b. 1810, Oct. 4. Hestudied law, was admitted to the bar, 
but chiefly wrote articles, feuilletons, and plays, often 
with strong political allusions. In 1848 he was a social- 
ist sec. of the constituent assembly. He escaped to 
Switzerland and Belgium, and was a member of the 
‘European revolutionary committee,’ returning to 
France 1869. .In 1870 he was condemned to five years’ 
imprisonment, but had already escaped. In 1871, he 
became a leader of the Paris communists, and on the 
fall of the Commune escaped to London. He was tried 
and condemned to death, in absence, for his share in ` 
the misdeeds of the communal government. 


PYCNIDE, n. pik’ni-dé [Gr. puknos, dense]: a wart- 
like, minute, cellular, reproductive body in the thallus 
of lichens. PYONIDIA, n. plu. pik’nid%-d, cysts contain- 
ing stylospores, found in lichens and fungi. 


. PYONITE, n. pik’nit [Gr. puknos, dense]: a massive 
variety of topaz, of a dull-yellowish or reddish-white 
color. . 

PYCNODONTS, n. plu. pik’nd-dénts [Gr. puknos, dense; 
odous or odonta, a tooth]: in geol., an extensive family 
of fossil fishes, having the mouth provided with a dense 
pavement.of thick, round, and flat teeth. 


PYCNOGONIDZE, pík-n0-gón'i-dé: very remarkable 
‘family of Crustacea, of section  Edentata of Milne- 
Edwards, and forming the order Araneiformes (Spider- 
like) of some authors. By Cuvier and many other natural- 
ists, a place was assigned them among Arachnida; and 
it is only of late that they have been decidedly referred 
to Crustacea, in consequence of the discovery that they 
undergo metamorphoses. They all are marine, and some 
live among alge, or are found under stones on the beach, 
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while others are dredged from deep water. They seem 
to prey by suction on mollusks, but 
probably on many kinds of marine 
animals. The legs of many, as in 
the genus Pycnogonum, are furnished 
with hooks for taking hold; and 
Linneus believed P. littorale to be 
parasitic on whales; but it is com- 
mon among sea-weeds on British 
coasts. The suctorial proboscis 
of these creatures may be said to. 
form the whole head. The abdo- 
men isalmost rudimentary. Their 
most remarkable characteristic is 
Pycnogonum littorale. in their digestive cavity. The 

stomach gives off from its circum- 
ference ten long ceca, four of which on each side extend 
into the proper or locomotive legs, the other two into 
the pincer-like rudimentary foot-jaws. These ramifica- 
tions of the alimentary canal seem to serve all purposes 
of the circulatory, respiratory, and chyliferous systems 
of higher animals. Hock, in Challenger Reports, and 
Dohrn, in Fauna u. Flora d. Golfes v. Neapel, have thor- 
oughly reinvestigated the structure and development of 
this remarkable group, and give systematic descriptions 
and figures of all the new and more important forms. 
For summary, see Huxley's Comp. Anat. Invertebr. Anim., 
and Balfour's Embryology, I. 


PYCNOSTYLE, n. pik’nd-stil [Gr. puknos, dense or 
thick; stilos, a column]: in anc. arch., a colonnade in 
which the columns stand very close to each other: see 
INTERCOLUMNIATION. 

PYE: see PIE 2. 

PYELITIS, n. pVé-lvtís [Gr. pu’élos, a basin, a trough, 
and itis, a Greek terminal denoting inflammation]: in- 
flammation of the pelvis or expanded open space of the 
kidney in which pus is formed, or in the ureter. 

PYGARG, n. pi'gárg [Gr. pügargos—lit., white-rump, a 
species of antelope—from pigé, the rump; argos, white] : 
the female of the hen-harrier; in Scrip., a species of 
antelope. 

PYGMALION, píg-mà/li-on : legendary king of Cyprus; 
son of Cilix and grandson of Agenor. He hated all 
women, but he made in ivory the figure of a woman 
which was so beautiful that he fell in love with it, and 
prayed to Aphrodite (Venus) to endow it with life, 
which, according to the legend, she did. P.then married 
the living statue, and she became the mother of Paphus. 
who founded the city of that name. 





PYGMY. 

PYGMY, or Premy, n. pig’mi [F. pyymée, a pygmy— 
from L. pygmei; Gr. pugmai'oi, a mythic dwarfish race 
of antiquity—from Gr. pugmé, the distance from the 
elbow to the knuckles : It. pigmeo]: one of a fabulous 
nation of dwarfs a cubit in height; a dwarfish person: in 
zool., the chimpanzee: ADJ. very small in size. PYGMEAN, 
a. pig-m@dn, very small; dwarfish.—The Pygmies were 
à fabulous race of dwarfs in whose existence the ancients 
believed. Homer says that every spring they were 
attacked by the cranes on the coasts of Oceanus. Later 
writers place them at the mouths of the Nile, but we 
read also of northern pygmies inhabiting the region 
of Thule, and of pygmies who lived in subterranean 
dwellings on the e. side of the Ganges. Greek fancy 
worked hard to paint the Lilliputian dimensions of these 
creatures. It was said that they cut down every corn- 
ear with an axe; that when Hercules came into their 
country, they climbed up his goblet, by the help of lad- 
ders, to drink from it; and that when he was asleep, 
two whole pygmy armies fell on his right, and another 
on his left, hand, but all were rolled up by the hero in 
his lion’s skin. Aristotle deemed the stories about 
pygmies not utterly fabulous, however overlaid by 
fancy with the marvellous. His ‘ rationalistic’ (if not 
rational) interpretation was, that they were probably 
some diminutive tribe in Upper Egypt, who rode very 
small horses, and lived in caves. 

THE AFRICAN PYGMIES are a race or races of small- 
sized men in interior Africa; discovered by Paul Du 
Chaillu (q.v.), who was the discoverer of the gorilla also. 
His accounts of them, and other striking features of his 
books, Explorations and Adventures in Equatorial Africa 
(1861), and The Country of the Dwarfs (1871), were ques- 
tioned by geographers and scientists. He made his 
explorations 1855-65. During his Emin relief expedi- 
tion, Henry M. Stanley (q.v.), who relates that he heard 
of the Watwa or Batwa dwarfs on his journey down the 
Congo 1876-7, travelled through the region inhabited by 
the dwarfs, and captured 50 of them. Du Chaillu's 
measurements of this people tally precisely with those 
made by Stanley, and the latter confirmed the dwarf- 
story of the earlier explorer. A region of about 30,000 
sq. m. between the Ihuru and Ituri rivers abounds with 
these undersized nomads or pygmy wild people of the 
woods. Their hutted camps are invariably near the 
settlements ofthe larger.agricultural aborigines. The P. 
measure, a few only 33 inches in height, and the tallest 
4ft., 4in. There are two widely distinct types of P.: 
one of clear light bronze in color; the other much darker, 
almost black. The former type has an open look; eyes 
far apart, large, protuberant, and of brilliant, flashing, 
limpid black, reminding one of the eyes of gazelles; the 
skin on the face in youth has the sheen of old yellow 
ivory, while that on the body is of sober light brown. 
The other and darker type shows great prognathy of jaw, 
tapering at the chin almost to a point; their eyes are 
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deeply set and close together; the nasal bridge greatly 
sunk. They have narrow, retreating foreheads, and pro- 
jecting lips; the skin of the body is rough, and the fell 
is very marked. Both types are distinguished for their 
small, delicate hands, taper fingers, and narrow, highly 
arched feet. Their villages, usually 2 to 3 m. from 
agricultural settlements, are in the form of a circle of 
low huts—one showing 92 in a circle about 50 yards in 
diameter, the tribal chief's hut at the centre. The huts 
are of tortoise-back shape, 7 to 10 ft. long, 44 to 7 wide; 
rarely over 44 high; doorways at each end, not over 3 ft. 
high. 

PYHAJARVI, LAKE: see FINLAND. 

PYJAMAS, n. piZá/máz, or better, PAJAMAS, pd-ja’maz 
[Hind., Mahratta, etc.]: loose wide trousers or drawers 
of some light fabric, supported by a cord drawn round 
the waist; worn in India by both sexes—and sometimes 
covering the feet entirely. As used in this country 
for men’s night-costume, they are completed by the ad- 
dition of a loose short jacket of the same material. 


PYLON, n. pi'lón [Gr. pulón, a gateway]: in arch., the 
mass of buildings on either side of the entrance to an 
Egyptian temple. 

PYLORIDEANS, n. plu. píl-ó-rid'é-ànz [Gr. pulóros, a 
gate-keeper; eidos, likeness]: certain bivalves, includ- 
ing those having the shell nearly always equivalve and 
gaping at the two extremities. 

PYLORUS, n. pi-lé’ris [Gr. puléros, a gate-keeper— 
from pulë, a gate]: the lower and right-hand orifice of 
the stomach leading to the intestines. PYLORIC, a. 
pi-lorik, pert. to the pylorus. 

PYM, pim, JOHN: famous as the leader of the popular 
party in the house of commons in the reign of Charles 
I: 1584-1643, Dec. 8; b. Brymore, Somerset; of a good 
family. He had considerable property in his native 
county. He was for some years a gentleman commoner 
of Pembroke College, Oxford; afterward studied law at 
one of the Inns of Court. Having been sent to parlia- 
ment as member for Tavistock, Devonshire, he attached 
himself to the popular party; and, during the latter 
part of the reign of James I., became noted for his 
vigorous opposition to the arbitrary measures of the 
court. In 1626, the year after the accession of Charles 
I., he distinguished himself by taking a prominent part 
in the impeachment of the king’s favorite, the Duke of 
Buckingham. In 1640, the functions of parliament hay- 
ing been in abeyance for 13 years, during which time 
the popular discontent had gradually been growing to 
a head, the celebrated Long Parliament was convened ; 
and from the first, P. was by common consent recognized 
in it as the leader of the opposition to the despotic 
policy of the monarch. For the position which he thus 
occupied, his qualifications were eminent. In temper 
he was bold and fearless; he was master of an eloquence 
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elose, terse, and vigorous; and in knowledge of parlia- 
mentary form and business-procedure he was considered 
to have scarcely an equal in the house. 1640, Nov. 3, 
as soon as business had opened, he set forth to the 
house, in a long and elaborate address, the intolerable 
grievances under which the nation labored; and a week 
later, he boldly denounced the Earl of Strafford as the 
* great promoter of tyranny,' to whose evil influence on 
the mind of the king these grievances were in the main 
to be attributed. In the impeachment of Strafford 
whieh followed, resulting in execution of the death 
sentence under a bill of attainder, Pym took the leading 
part. Of this master-stroke of policy, which deprived 
the king of the one man of resolute temper and power- 
ful genius who adhered to his cause, the credit must be 
awarded chiefly to Pym. Inthe subsequent proceedings 
against Laud also, he was conspicuous, as in every other 
crisis of moment, till the time when war became inevi- 
table between the king and the parliament. On the 
breaking out of hostilities, he remained at his post in 
London, and, in the exercise of the functions of the ex- 
eeutive there, rendered services to the cause not less 
valuable and essential than those of a general in the 
field. While the strife was yet pending, he died some- 
what suddenly at Derby House, having been appointed 
to the important post of lieut. of the ordnance only the 
month previous. He was buried at Westminster Abbey 
with great pomp, and was borne to his last resting- 
place by six members of the house of commons. The 
house of commons also voted £10,000 in payment of his 
debts. 


PYNCHON, pín'chon, JOHN: statesman and soldier: 
1627-1703; b. Essex, England; only son of William P., 
by whom he was brought to New England 1630. On his 
father’s return to England 1652, he succeeded him in 
the government of Springfield, Mass., and in the direc- 
tion of the Conn. valley affairs. He was the first col. 
of the Hampshire (co.) regt., and was in active service 
in the early French wars and in King Philip's war 1675; 
was councilor under the administrations of Dudley and 
Andros, and under the new charter of Mass. from 
1693 untilhis death. He wasin favor with the colonists, 
and with the Indians, with whom he negotiated several 
successful treaties. He died at Springfield. 


PYN'CHÓN, WILLIAM : 1590-1662; b. Essex, England: 
colonist and author. He came to New England with 
Winthrop 1630, as one of the patentees of the colony of 
Mass. He settled first at Roxbury, which he helped to 
found; and 1636 at Agawam, now Springfield, of which 
he was one of the founders, In 1640 he received a com- 
mission to govern this colony, and in Apr. of that year 
the colonists changed the name from Agawam to Spring- 
field, in honor of P.’s home in England. In 1650 he went 
to London and published his book, The Meritorious Price 
of Christ's Redemption. This work was considered here- 
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ical, and condemned to be burned; and the author was 
cited to appear before the general court, which he failed 
to do. Owing to the reception of his book, and his 
own bad treatment in the matter, he returned to Eng- 
land 1652, and settled at Wraysbury, onthe Thames. In 
1655 he published a revision of Christs Redemption, and 
a reply tothe Rev. John Norton, who had been appointed 
to answer the first edition. He was the author of a 
number of other theological works. He died at Wrays- 
bury. 

PYNE, pin, LovisA: popular English singer: b. 1824; 
dau. of a well-known singer, G. Pyne. She received in- 
struction from Sir George Smart, and appeared in 
public in London 1842. She appeared in Paris 1847, 
made her début in opera 1849, and later visited America. 
She is known chiefly from her being chief soprano of an 
English opera company, in which she was associated 
with Mr. Harrison at the Lyceum, Drury Lane, and Cov- 
ent Garden. 

PYR-, pir-, or PYRO-, pir’6 [Gr. pur, fire; püros, of fire] : 
a prefix signifying, literally or figuratively, ‘fire;’ in 
chem., altered by heat, or obtained by the action of heat; 
in geol., igneous. . 
'"PYRACANTH, n. pir'/á-kánth [Gr. pur, fire; akantha, a 
spine] : evergreen thorn producing flame-colored berries. 
PYR’ACAN’THOUS, a. -kün'thüs, having yellow spines. 
PYRACANTHA (see CRAT/EGUS). 

PYRALLOLITE, n. pir-àl'lo-Rt [Gr. pur, fire; allos, 
another; lithos, a stone: so called from the changes of 
color it undergoes before the blow-pipe]: a mineral 
found in Finland, of a greenish-white color, consisting 
principally of silicate of magnesium. 

PYRAME, n. pi-rám' [F.]: a small water-spaniel. 


PYRAMID. 


PYRAMID, n. pir'á-mid [F. pyramide, a pyramid—from 
L. pyr’amis or pyram'idem ; Gr. pur’amis or puram'ida, a 
pyramid—a word of Egyptian origin]: one of the great 
ancient structures of Egypt, supposed to be set apart 
for some sacred or religious use, perhaps as tombs; the 
base forming a square and facing the four cardinal 
points, the sides bounded by plane triangles ending at & 
common point at the vertex (see PYRAMIDS, THE). 
Pyramid, in geom., is à solid figure, of which the base is 
a plane rectilinear figure, and the sides are triangles, con- 
verging to a point at the top or ‘apex.’ Pyramids, like 
prisms, are named from the form of their bases; thus, 
a P. havinga triangle for its base is a triangular P., with 
& square base a square P., with any four-sided figure for 
its base a quadrangular P.; or it may be pentagonal, 
hexagonal, etc. Pyramids may be either ‘right’ or 
‘oblique.’ See Prism. A right P., with an equilateral 
figure for its base, has all its sloping edges equal; but 
this is not the case if the P. be oblique. The most 
remarkable property of the P. is that its volume is 
exactly one-third of that of a prism having the same 
base and vertical height; and it follows from this, that 
all pyramids having the same base and height are equal 
to each other. PYRAMIDAL, a. pir-dm%-ddl, also PYR- 
AMIDIO, a. pir’d-midtk, and PYR’AMID’ICAL, a. -t-kdl, hav- 
ing the form of a pyramid. PYRAM’IDALLY, ad. -dél-hi, 
or PYRAMIDICALLY, ad. pír'/ü-mid'i-kàül-li. PYRAMIDAL 
NUMBERS, numbers resulting from the successive sums of 
polygonal numbers. PYRAMIDOID, n. pir-dm’i-doyd (Gr. 
eidos, resemblance]: a figure resembling a pyramid; a 
solid formed by the rotation of a semiparabola about its 
base or greatest ordinate. PYRAMIDION, n. pir'á-mid'i- 
ón, in arch., the small flat pyramid formed on the top 
of an obelisk. PYRAMIDES, n. plu. pir-ám'i-dez, in OE., 
pyramids. PYRAMIDS, n. plu. -midz, a game played on 
an ordinary billiard-table, with fifteen red balls and one 
whiteball ANTERIOR PYRAMIDS, POSTERIOR PYRAMIDS, 
fibrous struetures in the brain. 


PYI/AMID LAKE: in Roop co., w. Nevada, near the 
Cal. boundary ; about 33 m. long, 10 m. wide; 4,000 ft. 
above sea-level. The Truckee river empties into it, but 
it has no visible outlet. 


PYR’AMIDS, THE: structures of the shape of the - 
geometric figure so called, in various parts of the old 
and new world, the most important being the Pyramids 
of Egypt and of Mexico. Those of Egypt were con- 
sidered one of the seven wonders of the ancient world, 
are 70 in number, of different sizes, are between 29° and 
30° n. lat., and are masses of stone or brick, with square 
bases and triangular sides. Although various opinions 
have prevailed as to their use, as that they were erected 
for astronomical purposes, for resisting the encroach- 
ment of the sand of the desert, for granaries, reservoirs, 
or sepulchres, the last-mentioned hypothesis has been 
proved correct in recent times by the excavations of the 
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late Gen. Howard Vyse, who is said to have expended 
nearly £10,000 in investigating their object and struct- 
ure. They all were the tombs of monarehs of Egypt 
who flourished from the fourth to the twelfth dynasty, 
none having been constructed later than that period; 
the subsequent kings being buried at Abydos, Thebes, 
and other places, in tombs of very different construc- 
tion. The meaning of the word pyramid is involved in 
great obscurity; though attempts have been made to 
derive it from the Coptic piharam, yet, as in the hiero- 
glyphs, it is found in connection with the words ben ben 
or ber ber, forms of the Coptic beebe mahou, or tomb, and 
abmer, or sepulchre, it is probably an ancient Greek 
word. The pyramids are solid mounds raised over the 
sepulchral chambers of the kings, the first act of an 
Egyptian monarch being to prepare his future ‘ eternal 
abode.’ For this purpose, a shaft of the size of the in- 
tended sarcophagus was first hollowed in the rock at a 
suitable incline to lower it, and at a convenient depth a 
rectangular chamber was excavated in the solid rock. 
Over this chamber, a cubical mass of masonry, of square 
blocks, was then placed, leaving the orifice of the shaft 
open. Additions continued to be made to this cubical 
mass both in height and breadth as long as the monarch 
lived, so that at his death all that remained to be done 
was to face or smooth the exterior of the step-formed 
mound. But in some cases, the masonry passed beyond 
the orifice of the shaft, which involved the construction 
of anew shaft, having its orifice beyond it. The Pyramid 
was faced by adding courses of long blocks on each 
layer of the steps, and then cutting the whole to a 
flat or even surface, commencing from the summit. 
The outer masonry, however, or casing, as it is called, 
has in most instances been partially stripped off. Pro- 
vision was made for protecting the vertical joints by 
placing each stone half-way overanother. The masonry 
is admirably finished ; and the mechanical means by 
which such immense masses of stone were raised to 
their places has long been & mystery; the discovery, 
however, of large cireular holes in some of the stones 
has led to the conclusion that they were wound up by 
machines. The stones were quarried on the spot; some- 
times, however, granite taken from the quarries of 
Syene was partially employed. The entrances were 
carefully filled up, and the passage protected by stone 
portcullises and other contrivances, to prevent ingress 
to the sepulchral chamber. There appears to have been 
also a door or pylon at the entrance of the shaft, orna- 
mented with Egyptian sculptures and hieroglyphs. The 
sides of the pyramids face the cardinal points, and the 
entrances face the north. The work of the larger Pyra- 
mids was executed by corvées of laborers. The most 
remarkable and finest Pyramids are those of Gizeh, ona 
level space of the Libyan chain at Memphis, on the w. 
bank of the Nile. The three largest are the most 
famous. 
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The first or Great Pyramid, as appears from the ex- 
eavations of Vyse, was the sepulehre of the Cheops of 
Herodotus, the Chembes, or Chemmis, of Diodorus, and 
the Suphis of Manetho and Eratosthenes. Its height 
was 480 ft. 9 inches, and its base 764 ft. sq. Its slope 
or angle was 51° 50. It has been, however, much 
spoiled and stripped of itg exterior blocks for the build- 
ing of Cairo. The original sepulchral chamber, called 
the Subterranean Apartment, 46 ft. x 27 ft., and 11 ft. 
6 inches high, has been hewn in the solid rock, and 
was reached by the original passage of 320 ft. long, 
which descended to it by an entrance at the foot of the 
Pyramid. The excavations in this direction were 
subsequently abandoned, on account of the vast size 





Supposed Mode of Construction of Pyramids: 
(From Gliddon’s Egyptian Archeology.) 


A, Section of a Pyramid: B, horizontal section of the base, 
rubble work, and casing of a Pyramid; €, apex of a Pyra- 
ane showing the process of finishing from the top down- 
ward. 


attained by the Pyramid, which rendered it impractic- 
able to carry on the entrance on a level with the nat- 
ural rock, which had been cut down and faced for that 
purpose. Accordingly, asecond chamber, with triangular 
roof, was constructed in the masonry of the pyramid, 
17 ft. x 18 ft. 9 inches, and 20 ft. 3 inches high. This was 
reached by a passage rising at an inclination of 26° 18’, 
terminating in a horizontal passage. It is called the 
Queen’s Chamber, and occupies a position nearly in the 
center of the Pyramid. The monument—probably 
owing to the long life attained by the monarch—still 
progressing, a third chamber, called the King’s, was 
finally constructed, by prolonging the ascending passage 
of the Queen’s Chamber 150 ft. further into the very 
center of the Pyramid, and after a short horizontal pas- 
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sage, making a room 17 ft. 1 inch x 34 ft. 3 inches, and 
19 ft. 1 inch high. To diminish, however, the pressure 
of the superineumbent masonry on the flat roof, five 
small chambers were made vertically in succession above 
the roof, the last one pointed, varying in height from 1 
ft. 4 inches to 8 ft. 7 inches, the apex of the top one 
being rather more than 69 ft. above the roof of the 
King's Chamber. The end of the horizontal passage 
was finished in a superior style, and cased with red 
syenitie granite; and in the King's Chamber was the 
granite sareophagus of the king Cheops, 7 ft. 63 inches 
long, 3 ft. 3 inches broad, and 3 ft. 5 inches high, for 
whom the Pyramid was built. 

Piazzi Smyth thinks that this coffer was not a sar- 
cophagus, but a standard measure of capacity, of which 
the British quarter is the fourth part (Our Inheritance 
in the Great P., 1864). Proctor (in The Great P., 1882) 
holds that the Pyramid was primarily an astrological 
observatory, and only secondarily a tomb. Without 
doubt it is carefully oriented, and most of its constructive 
details manifestly bear relation to astronomical facts. 

As the heat of the King’s Chamber was stifling, owing 
to lack of ventilation, two small air-channels, or chim- 
neys, about nine inches square, were made, ascending 
to the n. and s. sides of the Pyramid. They perfectly 
ventilate this chamber. - After the mummy was deposited 





Section of Great Pyramid of Gizeh : 


(From Vyse’s Pyramids of Gizeh.) 


D, débris and remains of casing; Q, queen’schamber: K, king’s 
chamber: O, outer casing line; S, N, air channels; 
W, well; sub., subterranean apartment. 


in the King’s Chamber, the entrance was closed with 
granite portcullises,and a well made at the junction of 
the upward-inclined and horizontal passages, by which 
the workmen descended into the downward-inclined 
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passage. Subsequently there arose various traditions, 
even in the days of Herodotus, Cheops being reported to 
lie buried in a chamber surrounded by the waters of the 
Nile. Its construction required a long time—100,000 
men being employed on it 30 years, or more probably 
more than half & century, the duration of the reign of 
Cheops, which is dated by different chronologists at 
B.C. 3229, 3095, or 2123. The operations in this Pyramid 
by Gen. Vyse gave rise to the discovery of marks 
scrawled in red ochre in a kind of cursive hieroglyphs 
on the bloeks brought from the quarries of Tourah. 
These contained the name and titles of Khufu (hiero- 
glyphic form of Cheops); numerals and directions for 
the position of materials: with them were masonic 
marks. 

The second Pyramid is on a higher elevation than the 
first,and was built by Suphis II., or Kephren,who reigned 
66 years, according to Manetho, and appears to have 
attained a great age. It has two sepulchral chambers, 
and appears to have been broken into by Caliph Alaziz 
Othman Ben-Yousouf A.D. 1196. Subsequently, it was 
opened by Belzoni. The masonry is inferior to the first, 
but it was anciently cased below with red granite. 

The third Pyramid, built by Menkara, or Mycerinus, 
who reigned 63 years, is much smaller than the other 
two, being only 218 ft. high by 354 ft. 6 inches square. 
It also has two sepulchral chambers, both in the solid 
rock. The lower sepulchral chamber, which held a sar- 
cophagus of rectangular shape, of whinstone, had a 
pointed roof, cut like an arch inside; but the cedar 
coffin, inshape of a mummy, had been removed to the 
upper or large apartment, and its contents there rifled. 
Among the débris of the coffin and in the chambers were 
found the legs and part of the trunk of a body with linen 
wrapper, supposed by some to be that of the monarch, 
but by others to be that of an Arab, on aecount of the 
anchylosed right knee. ‘This body and fragments of the 
coffin were removed to the British Museum; but the 
stone sareophagus was unfortunately lost oft Cartha- 
gena, by the sinking of the vessel in which it was being 
transported to England. The masonry of this Pyramid 
is excellent, and it was anciently cased half-way up with 
black granite. 

There are six other Pyramids of inferior size and in- 
terest at Gizeh; one at Abou Rouash, five m. n.w. of 
the same spot, is ruined, but of large dimensions; an- 
other at Zowyet El Arrian, also of limestone, is still 
more ruined; another at Reegah, in the vicinity of 
Abooseer, also mueh ruined, and built for the monarch 
User-en-Ra, by some supposed to be Busiris. There are 
five of these monuments at Abooseer, one with a name 
supposed to be that of a monarch of the third dynasty ; 
and another with that of the king Sahura. A group of 
11 Pyramids remains at Sakkara; the exploration of 
some of these 1881 by Maspero gave some very interest- 
ing results, Five other Pyramids are at Dashour, the 
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northernmost of which is supposed to be that of the 
king Asychis of Herodotus, and has a name of a king 
apparently about the 12th dynasty. Others are at Mey- 
doon and Illahoon; and two at Biahmo, at Medinat El 
Fyoum, apparently the sepulchres of the last kings of the 
12th dynasty. Somesmall brick Pyramids of the kings of 
thellth dynasty are at the Drah Aboo Negger at Thebes. 
In Nubia, the anc. ZEthiopia, are several Pyramids, tombs 
of the monarchs of Meroé, and of some of the Ethiopian 
conquerors of Egypt. They are taller in proportion to 
their base than the Egyptian Pyramids, and generally 
have a sepulchral hall, or propylon with sculptures, 
facing the east. The principal groups of these Pyramids 
are at Bege Rauie, or Begromi, 17° n. lat., in one of 
which, gold rings and other objects of late art, resembling 
that of the Ptolemaic period, were found. 

In Assyria, the Birs Nimrud, or Tower of Belus, was 
a kind of step-shaped Pyramid of seven different-colored 
bricks, dedicated to the planets by Nebuchadnezzar. 
The Mujellibe, another mound, was of pyramidal shape. 
The Pyramid entered also into the architecture of the 
tomb of Sardanapalus at Tanus, and of the Mausoleum 
of Artemisia at Halicarnassus. A small Pyramid, sepul- 
chre of C. Cestius, imitated from the Egyptian in the 
days of Augustus, still exists within the wall of Aure- 
lian at Rome. Temples and other monuments of pyr- 
amidal shape are found in India, China, Java, the Poly- 
nesian Islands, and elsewhere. The Toltecs and Aztecs 
erected temples in Mexico, called Teocalli, or abodes of 
gods, of pyramidal shape, with steps or terraces by 
which to ascend and reach an altar, placed usually on 
the summit, where they performed human sacrifices and 
otherrites. These, however, are not true Pyramids, the 
pure and simple form of which is restricted to Egypt. 
The Pyramid entered extensively into the architecture 
ofthe Egyptians, and appears on the tops of obelisks 
and tombs asa kind of roof. Small models of Pyramids, 
with inscribed adorations to the sun, or having royal 
names, also were placed in the tombs.—Lepsius, Ueber 
den Bau der Pyramiden, 1843 ; Briefe, 143, 217 ; Wilkinson, 
Topogr. of Thebes (Lond. 1835); Vyse, Operations Curried 
on at Gizeh in 1837 (1842); Gliddon, Otiu JEgyptiaca 

. (1849); Piazzi Smyth, Life and Work at the Great Pyramid 
(1867). 

PYRAMUS, pir’a-mis, AND THISBE, thizbe: two 
lovers, whose tragical history is told by Ovid in the 4th 
book of his Metamorphoses. They were natives of Baby- 
lon, and tenderly attached to each other, but as their 
parents would not hear of their marriage, they had to 
content themselves with clandestine interviews by night. 
On one occasion they arranged to meet at the tomb of 
Ninus, where Thisbe, who was first at the trysting-spot, 
was startled to discover a lioness. She immediately ran 
Off, but in her terror and haste, dropped her garment, 
which the fierce animal, that had just torn an ox in 
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pieces, eovered with blood. Soon after, Pyramus ap- 
peared, and seeing his mistress’s robe, came to the con- 
clusion that she had been murdered, whereupon he 
killed himself. Thisbe now returned, and beholding her 
lover lying dead on the ground, put an end to her own 
life. The story was a favorite one during the middle 
ages, when lovers, unhappy in their love, were termed 
a Pyramus and Thisbe. Shakespeare, in Midsummer Night's 
Dream, introduced the story—but in a way that has the 
effect of caricature. 


PYRARGYRITE, n. pir-àr/ji-rit [Gr. pur, fire; ar’guros, 
silver]: a rich ore of silver of a dark-red color, consist- 
ing of a sulphide of that metal and antimony, widely 
diffused both in the old and new worlds. 


PYRE, n. pir [L. pyra, a funeral pile—from Gr. pur, 
fire]: a heap of combustible materials on which a dead 
body was laid to be burned to ashes. 

PYRENA, n. pi-rénd, plu. PYRE'NX, -në [Gr. purén, 
the stone of fruit]: in bot., stony coverings of the seeds 
in the medlar; the putamen. PYRENOUS, a. pir-&nia, 
full of fruit-stones. 


PYRENEES, pir’é-néz: mountain range separating 
France from Spain; 270 m. long und 30 to 70 m. broad, 
extending from the Gulf of Rosas in the Mediterranean, 
to the s.e. corner of the Bay of Biscay. This mountain- 
system (estimated area 12,600 sq. m.) consists of two 
great chains, one extending e. from the Bidassoa to the 
w. bank of the Noguera Pallaresa; theother, originating 
in the Pie du Midi d'Ossau (9,510 ft.), lat. about 0? 25’ w., 
& little n. of the former, extends e., and after being inter- 
sected atthe Val d'Aran by the Garonne and many smaller 
Streams, reaches the Mediterranean, on whose shores, 
immediately n. of the Gulf of Rosas, it terminates in the 
promontories Norfeo and Creuz. The northern slopes of 
these mountains to the plains and undulating districts of 
s.w. France, are of gradual descent; while the southern 
slopes descend to the mountainous regions of n. Spain 
by steep terraces. That portion of this mountain-system 
in which the e. part of the southern, and the w. part of 
the northern chains are parallel, is called the High or 
Middle P.—a district about 16 m. in length, the wildest 
and most elevated portion of the whole system. In the 
s.w. of the Middle P. is a series of lofty summits, begin- 
ning with the Pic du Midi de Pau (9,644 ft.), and ending 
with the barren Maladetta, whose highest point, the Pic 
de Nethou or Malahite (11,168 ft.), is the summit of the 
system. Between these two peaks are several upward 
of 10,000 ft., e.g., Mont Perdu (10,994 ft.). The n.e. and 
less elevated portion of the Middle P. forms a rampart, 
frequently interrupted by transverse valleys, and whose 
principal summits are the Pic de Gavisos (8,170 ft.) and 
the Pie du Midi de Baréges (9,307 ft.). The Eastern P. 
lift their highest summits into the region of perpetual 
snow, and as far as the sources of the Segre, form a 
mighty unbroken wall of rock. From this point, how- 
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ever, they assume a different character, decreasing in 
height, and intersected by valleys. The West P. nowhere 
reach the snow-line, as their highest summit, the Pic 
d'Anie, does not rise above 7,500 ft. Forming at first 
ridges of 6,000 to 7,000 ft., they decrease in height as they 
extend w., until, on the Lower Bidassoa, they take the 
form of isolated masses about 3,000 ft. high. The aver- 
age height of the P. is 6,000 to 7,210 ft. At almost equal 
elevation are most of the mountain-passes. These 
passes, called in some places cols, in others ports (Span. 
puerto), are about 100 in number, though only seven of 
them are practicable for wagons andcannon. The most 
important are the roads of St. Jean de Luz over the 
Bidassoa to Vittoria, St. Jean Pied du Port to Pampluna, 
and that from Perpignan over Junquera to Gerona. The 
P. comprise no extensive and long valleys. Generally, 
the valleys are small and caldron-shaped, and com- 
municate through narrow passes. The rivers are incon- 
siderable. Theregion of perpetual snow, which, on the 
n. slopes of the mountains, begins at the height of 8,137 
ft., and on the southern slopes at 8,858 ft., comprises no 
extensive snow orice tracts. Glaciers are few and small, 
and do not occur below 7,800 ft. On the warm and dry s. 
slopes, no glaciersoccur. Forests are few, and the steep 
walls of rock, parched by the sun and mid-day winds, are 
either quite bare, or covered with low brushwood and 
meagre pasture. Themore gradually declining n. slopes, 
on which snow and springs are more abundant, show 
richer vegetation, and are mostly covered with lofty for- 
ests, and beautiful mountain pasture. Granite forms the 
kernel of the Pyrenean mountain-system, and is overlaid 
by chalk and sandstone masses. The P. are not rich in 
metals, but abound in mineral springs, of which the chief 
are those of Bagnéres de Bigorre (q.v.) and Baréges. 

PYRENEES, Basses, bas pé-rd-nd’: department form- 
ing the s.w. corner of France; 2,940 sq. m. The dept. is 
divided into the five arrondissements Pau, Oloron, 
Orthez, Bayonne, and Mauléon; chief town Pau. The 
Basses-P. occupies the n. slopes of the w. Pyrenees, off- 
shoots from which divide the dept. into a number of val- 
leys, each traversed by a clear mountain stream, locally 
known as a gave. The chief of these are the Gave d'Oloron, 
Gave de Pau, the Bidouze, and Nivelle. The high valleys 
and slopes are generally fertile, and well adapted for 
growth of the vine, chestnut, various other fruits, and 
maize, though not for wheat. Thebest wines are those of 
Jurangon and Gau, Pontae and Auberlin. Flax and 
hemp, rye, barley, oats, and millet also are grown; but 
the principal source of industry, after making of wine, 
is rearing of horses, cattle, sheep, and mules for the 
Spanish markets, and raising of swine in the great beech- 
forests, together with preparation of hams of excellent 
quality and high flavor. Marble, alabaster, slate, ophite, 
copper, iron, sulphur, and,cobalt are chief mineral prod- 
ucts; but their importance as sources of wealth falls 
short of that of the numerous mineral springs, the most 
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important of which are those of Biarritz, Cambo, Eaux- 
Bonnes, and Eaux-Chaudes. Pop. (1881) 434,366. 


PYRENEES’, HAUTES, hót: department of France, e. 
of the Basses-Pyrenees; 1,742 sq. m.; part of the old 
province of Gascony. The Hautes-P., which, as its name 
implies, contains the loftiest summits of the Pyrenean 
chain, is divided into the three arrondissements 'Tarbes, 
Argelès, and Bagnères; chief town Tarbes. -The scenery 
is very varied—savage mountains and precipitous rocks 
in the s., anagreeable diversification of hill with dale in 
the centre, softening down to fertile plains in the north. 
The principal rivers, none however being navigable in the 
dept., are the Adour and the Gave de Pau. The climate 
is generally mild in the plains and sheltered valleys, but 
even there, storms are frequent. The well-cultivated 
and artificially watered low lands yield good crops of 
cereals, leguminous plants, flax, fruits of every kind, in- 
cluding the grape, from which excellent wine and brandy 
are made. Horses, mules, cattle, sheep, swine, and 
poultry, are reared. This dept.—the richest part of the 
Pyrenees in mineral products, especially marble of vari- 
ous kinds, copper, iron, zinc, lead, antimony, slate, 
granite, ete.—contains also the most celebrated springs, 
as the sulphur springs at St. Sauveur, and the hot-baths 
of Bagnéres, Baréges, and Cauterets. The very limited 
commercial industry of Hautes-P. embraces manufacture 
of woolen and mixed fabries, including bareges, coloring 
matters, leather, paper, cutlery, etc. Thereis a smug- 
gling trade with Spain. Pop. (1881) 236,474. 

PYRENEES-ORIENTALES, pe-rà-nà'/zo-re-óng-tál : 
maritime dept. of France, bounded e. by the Mediterra- 
nean, 8. by the Pyrenees; 1,590 sq. m. It is divided into 
three arrondissements, Perpignan, Prades, and Céret; 
chief town Perpignan. Like the Basses and Hautes 
Pyrénées, this dept. presents a series of parallel valleys 
formed by spurs from the Pyrenees; but in this case the 
valleys run e. and w: they are three innumber, watered by 
the Gly, Tet (the principal river), and Techs. The s.w. 
corner is drained by the Segre (Segura), tributary of the 
Ebro. An extended plain occupies all then. and e. of 
the dept. The climate is good, and inthe plains ex- 
tremes of heat or cold are rare. Vegetable products in- 
clude fine grain and some of the choicest fruits of this 
latitude. Wines constitute the wealth of the district; 
and include the red wines of Roussillon, the white mus- 
catel of Rivesaltes, and other approved kinds. Chief 
exports are wine, cocoons, the surplus live stock and its 
products, and sardines anchovies, etc. The mineral 
wealth is not remarkable. Pop. (1881) 208,855, 

PYRENEITE, n. pir'éneé [from the Pyrenees]: a 
black or grayish-black variety of iron-lime garnet. 

_PYRENODEOUS, a. pi’ré-nd’dé-iis, or PYRENODINE, a. 
pi-rén’6-din (Gr. purén, the stone of fruit; eidos, resem- 
blance]: resembling stone of fruit; globular; wart-like. 
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PYRETHRUMS, n. pir-éh’riims [L. pyreth’rum, Span- 
ish chamomile; Gr. pur, fire]: a genus of plante, ord. 
Composite, sub-ord. Corymbiféére—many are in cultiva- 
tion ag ornamental greenhouse or hardy plants; the pel- 
litory of Spain, whose roots, hot to the taste, are used 
in medicine. PYRETHRUM PARTHENIUM, páür-thén'i-üm 
[Gr. parthénos, a virgin]: common feverfew, aromatic 
and stimulant. 

PYRETICS, n. plu. pír-é'iks [Gr. pur’etos, a fever— 
from pur, fire] : medicines for the cure of fever. 

PYRETOLOGY, n. pir/é-tól'ó-j$ [Gr. pur’etos, a fever; 
logos, discourse]: a treatise or discourse on fevers; the 
doctrine of fevers. 

PYREXIA, n. pir-éks%-d, PYREX'LE, n. plu. ~-é [Gr. 
puressein, to be in a fever—from pur, fire]: fever; the 
febrile condition; febrile diseases. PYREX'IAL, a. 1-dl, 
or PYREX'ICAL, a. -kăl, of or pert. to fever; feverish. 


PYRHELIOMETER, pir-hé-Rt-6m’é-tér, or PYROHE- 
LIOMETER, pi-ró-hé-li-óm'é-tér [Gr. pur, fire; kelios, sun; 
metron, measure]: instrument invented by Pouillet for 
measuring the amount of heat radiated from the sun. 
It consists of a shallow cylindrical vessel filled with 
mercury or water, in which is plunged the bulb of a 
thermometer. The upper surface of the vessel, black- 
ened to absorb as much heat as possible, is so attached 
to a support as to receive the sun’s rays perpendicu- 
larly. The amount of heat actually absorbed is ascer- 
tained by ordinary calorimetric methods; the area of 
blackened surface exposed is known, as is also the 
amount of mercury or water raised a given no. of thermic 
degrees: from these elements is obtained the absolute 
heating effect of the sun on the given area. 


PYRIDINE, n. piri-din [Gr. pur, fire]: a colorless 
pungent oil; an alkali produced in smoking tobacco. 

PYRIDIUM, n. pír-íd"i-üm [L. pyrum, a pear]: in bot., 
the same as pome. 

PYRIFORM, a. pir/ifawrm [L. pyrum, apear; forma, 
shape]: pear-shaped. 

PYRITES, n. pi-ri’té [Gr. purités, a stone from which 
fire may be struck—from pur, fire: L. pyrités, flint: L. 
pyrite] : in mineralogy, large group or family of minerals, 
compounds of metals with sulphur, or with arsenic, or 
with both: they are crystalline, hard, generally brittle, 
and generally yellow. PYRITIO, a. pir-vt’tk, or PYRIT’ICAL, 

a. -i-kál, pert. to or resembling pyrites. PYRITIFEROUS, 
E pir-üf'ér-às [L. fero, I produce]: containing or pro- 
ducing pyrites.—Pyrites was the name originally of the 
sulphuret of iron, known as IRON P.; and was given to 
it because of its striking fire with steel [Gr. pur, fire], 
so that it was used for kindling powder in the pans of 
muskets before gun-flints were introduced. Iron P. is 
commonly of bright brass-yellow color; it is often found 
erystallized in cubes, in which form small erystals of it 
are abundantly scattered in some roofing-slates; and 
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very large ones occur in some of the mines of Cornwall ; 
it is found erystallized also in dodecahedrons and other 
forms, more rarely in oblique four-sided prisms; and it 
often occurs massive, globular, stalactitic, capillary, or 
investing other minerals as an incrustation. Beautiful 
specimens of globular Iron P. are found in the chalk of 
England, It is a very widely diffused and plentiful 
mineral, seeming to belong almost equally to all geo- 
logical formations. It is too abundant in many coal 
fields, the action of water and air changing it into 
sulphate of iron (vitriol), during which change so much 
heat is evolved that the coal is frequently kindled by it, 
mines become unworkable, and the progress of the fire 
can be stopped, if at all, only by building up portions of 
them to cut off access of air, or by admission of a plen- 
tiful supply of water. At Quarreltown, Renfrewshire, 
Scotland, a deep hollow is visible where, more than a 
century ago, the ground fell in, in consequence of a sub- 
terranean fire thus kindled. The color of Iron P. has 
caused it to be often mistaken for gold, a mistake which 
should be prevented by its hardness and comparative 
lightness, as also by its ready solubility in nitric acid, 
and its burning before the blowpipe on charcoal with 
bluish flame and smell of sulphur. But it sometimes 
does contain a small proportion of gold, sometimes even 
in visible grains: this auriferous Iron P. is found in 
Siberia and in S. America. Iron P. is never used as an 
ore of iron, but is much used for manufacture of sul- 
phuric acid, and sulphur is obtained from it by sublima- 
tion. It is used also for the manufacture of alum.—A 
variety of Iron P. of very pale color is called Marcasite. 
There is also a magnetic variety.—COoPPER P., called 
also Yellow Copper and Chalcopyrite, is the most abundant 
of all ores of copper, and yields a large proportion (per- 
hapsa third) of the copper used in the world. It is brass- 
yellow, the color varying with the amount of copper, a 
rich color indicating much copper, and a pale color a 
comparatively large amount of iron; for this ore is a 
sulphuret not of copper, but of copper and iron. It 
occurs massive and scattered in rocks of almost every 
class; and is often found crystallized in octahedrons 
and tetrahedrons, but generally in very small crystals. 
It may be distinguished at once from Iron P. by its 
comparative softness, yielding readily to the knife, and 
by the green color of its solution in nitric acid. Before 
the blowpipe, with borax and soda, it yields a bead of 
copper.—CoBALT P., or Cobaltine, a sulphuret and arsen- 
iuret of copper, is a principal ore of cobalt: it is gener- 
ally of silver-white color, and occurs massive, scattered, 
or crystallized in cubes, octahedrons, dodecahedrons, 
und polyhedrons, in primitive rocks. —NIcKEL P., called 
also Copper Nickel and Nickeline, used as an ore of nickel 
is a compound of nickel and arsenic: it is generally 
found massive, and is of copper-red color, 
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PYRITZ, périts : very ancient town of Prussian Pome- 
rania, govt. of Stettin, 25 m. s.e. of the town of Stet- 
tin. There are standing five high towers on the town- 
walls, built by the Wends, under whom it was a place of 
great strength. There is a.seminary named after Otto, 

: Bp. of Bamberg, near the spring where it is said he, 
1124, baptized the first Pomeranian converts. P. has 
manufactures of woolen cloth and leather. Pop. (1880) 
8,123. 

PYR'MONT: see WALDECK-PYRMONT. 

PYRO: see PYR. 

PYRO-ACETIC SPIRIT, n. pir’6-d-sét%k [pyro, and 
acetic spirit]: a limpid ethereal liquid obtained by the 
dry distillation of the acetates. 

PYRO-ACIDS, n. pír'ó-ís'ids [pyro, and acid]: prod- 
ucts obtained by subjecting certain organic acids to 
heat, as PYR’OCIT’RIC, PYR’OLIG’NEOUS, PYR’OMAL‘IO, 
PYR’OGAL’LIC, etc. 

PYROGALLATE, n. píir'o-gál'lat [ pyro, and gallic]: a 
salt of pyrogallic acid. PYROGALLIC ACID, an acid ob- 
tained by the action of heat on gallic acid. 

PYROGENOUS, a. pír-ój'i-nüs [Gr. pur, fire; gennáo, I 
produee]: produeed by the agency of fire; igneous. 

PYROGRAPHY, n. pir-óg'rá-fí [Gr. pur, fire; graphé, 
I write]: method of producing ornaments or pictorial 
effec 8, by pressure of heated metallic cylinders or plates 
bearing dies or matricesin relief. PYROGRAVURE, pi-ró- 
gra-vir’ [F. gravure, graving]: process for engraving on 
wood, ivory, and other materials, with a red-hot point 
which chars the lines. Pyrogravure is the invention of 
Manuel Périer, of Paris, who has exhibited paper-knives, 
umbrella-handles, panels, and other objects decorated 
with figures thus produced. The graver consists of a 
pencil having a hollow curved point or beak of platinum, 
which is kept white-hot by a supply of mingled air and 
vapor of a hydrocarbon, as alcohol, wood-spirit, or 
benzine. It has long been known that such mixture, if 
warmed in a platinum tube, will combine with evolution 
of heat sufficient to bring the metal to incandescence : the 
fact had already been utilized by Pacquelin in performing 
the actual cautery. The Pyrogravure apparatus consists 
of a holder in which the hydrocarbon is mixed with air, 
and flexible tubes which convey the mixture to the graver. 
The invention promises to be useful in the production of 
printing-blocks, as also for decorative purposes. 


PYR/OLA AND PYROLA'CEJE: see WINTER GREEN. 
PYROLATRY, n. pir-ól'á-trá [Gr. pur, fire; latreia, wor- 
ship]: fire-worship. 


PYROLIGNEOUS. 


PYROLIGNEOUS, a. pir -ligné-üs, or PYR'OLIG'- 
NOUS, a. -nùs [Gr. pur, fire; püros of fire; L. lignum, 
wood] : obtained from the distillation of wood, usually 
beech, birch, or boxwood. PYROLIGNEOUS SPIRIT, 
another name forpyrozylic spirit. PYR’OLIG’NITE, n. -nit, 
a salt of pyroligneous acid. PYROLIGNEOUS ACID, or. 

vinegar, crude commercial form of Acetic Acid 
(q.v.. Itis made by destructive distillation of wood; 
and contains, besides acetic acid, tar and other prod- 
ucts, which have to be removed if it is required ina 
pure state. Often it is obtained from oak branches, 
which, after being stripped of their bark, are too small 
for timber purposes. These are cut into short billets, 
which are placed in cast-iron retorts, and a sufficient 
heat is applied to drive off the volatile constituents and 
earbonize the wood. The best woods for the distiller 
are ‘hard’ woods, though all will yield it; as is seen 
from the following table, which partly summarizes the 
experiments of Stolze: 


100 Parts of Dried Wood give 
————À———— 


Crude Pyro- Pure Hydrated 
ugndens Acid. Acte Acid. 


irch (Betula alba), . . 4 
ech (Fagus sylvatica), . . 440 4°29 
Oak (Quercus robur). |. . . 430 3'88 
(Fraxinus ercelsior), .  . 468 3°72 
hite Poplar (Populus alba), . 45'8 3°93 
Bird Cherry (Prunus padus), |. 4T3 2792 
Juniper enpa communis), 458 2°34 
Spruce Fir (Pinus abies), .  . 41°2 2°16 
Scotch Fir (Pinus sylvestris), . — 4v4 214 


Quick distillation is always found much more produc- 
tive than slow, and the acid is also freer from impuri- 
ties; for the slower the process, the thicker and darker 
is the tarry matter. Hence two separate plans have 
been invented (by residents of Manchester, England), in 
which sawdust, chips, shavings, and spent dye-woods 
are used. In Halliday’s plan, the retort isa long tube, 
with the fire acting along its entire length; insideis an 
Archimedean screw, worked by machinery, which passes 
the sawdust or other material slowly from the com- 
mencement to the end, where, by a particular contri- 
vance, it falls out in the state of thoroughly carbonized 
wood. It is supplied by means of a hopper. The vola- 
tile matters pass up an outlet-pipe in the upper part of 
the tubular retort. In Bowers’s plan, the principle is 
similar, though differently carried out, as seen in the 
illustration: a is the hopper through which the sawdust 
is fed; and it is always kept well supplied, so that, by 
the pressure of the supply, the escape of vapor may be 
prevented; ggg is an endless chain worked over the four 
rollers by a small steam-engine, and carrying the mate- 


rials from the hopper by means of projections on the ^" 


chain along the lower side of the retort, so as to bring 
them in contact with the furnace d, which, after passing 
along in the direction of the arrow, has its flue at e. By 
the time the material reaches the bottom, all the vola- 
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tile matters have been vaporized, and have passed up 
into the condenser at ff, and the carbonized material 
falls into a cistern of water at c, into which the open 
end of the retort dips, the water closing it sufficiently. 
One of these retorts will yield about 200 gallons per 
day of pyroligneous acid. This acid is of great use in 
the arts, especially in making the acetates used by dyers 





and calico printers; and it is also, when very carefully 
purified and properly diluted with water, used exten- 
sively as a substitute for common vinegar in pickling, 
and even for table use. 

PYROLOGY, n. pír-óló-jí [Gr. pur, fire; logos, dis- 
course] : a treatise on heat; the science of heat. PYR- 
OL/OGIST, n. vist, one versed in the doctrines of heat. 

PYROLUSITE, n. pir’6-lo’st [Gr. pur, fire ; louein, to 
wash, in allusion to its extensive use in glass manufac- 
tories to remove color from common glass]: in min., a 
term for the black oxide of manganese—a substance very 
rich in oxygen, and much employed in chem. and the 
arts, of an iron-black or steel-gray color. 

PYROMANCY, pir'/0-mán'si [Gr. pur, fire ; manteia, 
divination]: divination by fire (see DIVINATION). PYR- 
OMAN’TIO, a. -tik, pert. to pyromancy: N. one who pre- 
tends to skill in divination by fire. 

PYROMANIA, n. píir/ó-mü/ni-á [Gr. pur, fire; manid, 
madness]: insane desire to burn everything. PYR'OMA’- 
NIAC, n. -mà/ni-ák, one possessed of this desire.— 
nia is an involuntary, motiveless tendency to destroy by 
means of fire. The blind instinct to burn is manifested 
sometimes in children before reason or & knowledge of 
property can actuate them, and with no other object 
than mischievous destructiveness, or to enjoy the blaze 
of a conflagration. In a large number of the cases, 
where legal investigation has disclosed the mental con- 
dition of the incendiary, and where the motive could not 
be determined, or was obseure or inadequate, the per- 
petrators were young girls at about the period of pu- 
berty. The most remarkable example in modern times 
of this morbid tendency appearing epidemically was in 
Normandy 1830, where barns, granges, and vineyards 
over a large tract of country were consumed, and where 
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the incendiaries were exclusively girls. When appre- 
hended in numbers, they confessed that, though prompt- 
ed by internal sensations, they had no other explicable 
purpose than to see the light. But this is the pure and 
typical form of the propensity: in general, insane in- 
cendiarism is the result of, or is complicated with, some 
obvious incentive. Jonathan Martin, being insane, but 
impelled by superstition, set fire to York Minster (1829); 
and passions and delusions of every character, personal 
and political antipathies, and the spirit of agrarian out- 
rage, may seek gratification in this kind of desolation, 
Like other outbursts of frenzy, it has been observed to 
accompany famines, pestilences, and great social con- 
vulsions.—Feuchtersleben, 293; Marc, De la Folie, II. 
305. 
PYROMETER, n. pir-6m’é-tér [Gr. pur, fire; metron, a 
measure]: in chem., an instrument for measuring very 
high degrees of temperature; a contrivance for ascer- 
taining the temperature of the flues of boilers. Pyrom’- 
ETRY, n. -é-trt, the art of measuring degrees of heat, or 
the expansion of bodies by heat. PYROMETRIO, a, 
pir'oó-mét'rik, or PYR’OMET’RICAL, a. -ri-kal, pert. to the 
pyrometer or its use. PYR’OMET’RICALLY, ad. -li.—Pyr- 
ometer was originally the term applied by Muschenbroek 
1731, to an instrument which he invented for measuring 
the changes produced in the dimensions of solid bodies 
by application of heat. It is now applied to any instru- 
ment whose object is to measure all gradations of 
temperature above those that can be indicated by the 
mercurial Thermometer (q.v.). Desaguliers gives a de- 
scription of Muschenbroek’s instrument, as improved by 
himself, in Experimental Philosophy. Numerous pyrom- 
eters have since been invented, among which are those . 
of Ellicott (described in The Philosophical Transactions, 
1736 and 51), Graham ie the same, 1754), Wedgwood (in 
the same, 1782, 84, and 86), and Guyton (in Annales de 
Chimie, XLVI.). None of these instruments, however, 
gave accurate results for very high temperatures; ‘and it 
was not till 1821 that Prof. Daniell announced the inven- 
tion of his P., which soon supplanted all others, and for 
which, in improved form, he received the Rumford 
Medal from the Royal Soc. It consists of two distinct 
parts, the register (1) and the scale (2). The register is a 
solid bar of black-lead earthenware, A, eight inches 
long, cut out out of a common black-lead crucible. In 
the axis of this, a hole is drilled, reaching from one end 
of the bar to within half an inch of the other extremity ; 
and in this cylindrical cavity a bar, aa, of metal (e.g., 
platinum or iron) is placed. A cylindrical piece of porce- 
lain, cc, sufficiently long to project a short distance 
beyond the extremity of the black-lead bar, is placed on 
top of the metallic bar: this is termed the index, and it 
is kept firmly in its position by a ring or strap of plati- 
num, d, which is tightened by a wedge of porcelain, e. 
When the register is exposed to a high temperature, the 
expansion of the metallic rod, aa, forces the index for- 
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ward; and when the register has afterward cooled, the 
tension of the strap will retain the index at the furthest 
point to which it has been protruded. The scale (2) 
consists of a frame composed of two rectangular plates 
of brass, f, g, joined together by their edges at a right 
angle, and fitting square upon two sides of the register. 
Near the end of this frame is a small brass plate, h, 
which projects at a right angle. To the extremity of 
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Daniell's Pyrometer. 


the frame nearest the brass plate is attached a movable 
arm, D, turning round a fixed centre, 4, and at its free 
end earrying the are of a circle, E, the radius of which 
is five inches, and which is accurately graduated into 
degrees and thirds of a degree. Upon this arm, at the 
centre, k, another lighter arm, C, is made to turn, carry- 
ing at its longer part a Vernier (q.v.), H, which moves 
on the face of the are, and divides it into minutes, to- 
gether with an eye-glass, l, to assist the reading; while 
the shorter ‘part terminates in a knife-edge m, turned 
inward at a right angle. 

To use this P., the scale is carefully applied, the brass 
plate, h, being pressed on the shoulder of the register, 
and the lighter arm being so placed that the steel point, 
m, may rest on the top of the index in a notch cut for 
it which coincides with the axis oftherod. The position 
of the index being then read off on the scale, the register 
is detached and exposed to the heat to be measured; 
after it is removed and cooled, it is placed again in the 
scale, and the new position of the index read off; the 
difference of the two readings determining the expansion 
of the metallic bar above that of the black-lead, 
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Wedgwood's P. is based on the contraction of baked 
elay ; those of Pouillet, Regnault, and Jolly, on the expan- 
sion of air; Beequerel's on the strength of thermo- 
electric currents produced by heating the junction of 
two metals; that of Siemens (one of the best) on the 
electrical resistance of a coil of wire; and Kónig's on the 
expansion of the wave length of a definite sound. For 
Eriesson's Solar Pyrometer, see Nature, XXX; and 
for Pyrometry and its bibliography, see Poggendorf's 
Annalen, XXIX. 


PYROMORPHITE, n. píro-mórji [Gr. pur, fire; 
morphé, shape]: a native phosphate of lead, a mineral of 
a green, yellow, or gray color. PYR/OMOR'PHOUS, a -fis, 
that assumes a erystalline form by means of fire. 


PYRONOMICS, n. pir-nóm'iks [Gr. pur, fire; nomos, 
a law]: the science of heat. 


PYROPE, n. piróp [L. pyrópus, gold bronze: Gr. 
purdpos, flery—from pur, fire; dps or Opa, the face] 
beautiful and much-prized gem, often called Carbuncle 
and Hyacinth by lapidaries. It is nearly allied to garnet. 
It is composed of siliea, alumina, magnesia, lime, and the 
protoxides of iron, chrome, and manganese. Itis always 
of deep red color, and is transparent, or at least translu- 
cent, with the appearance of burning coal when held 
between the eye and the sun. It occurs usually in round- 
ish grains, but rarely in imperfectly cubical crystals. It is 
found chiefly in Saxony and Bohemia; also at Elie 
(‘Elie Rubies’) in Fife, Scotland. 

PYROPHANE, n. piró-fün [Gr. pur, fire; phànos, 
clear]: a mineral becoming transparent by heat. PYR- 
OPHANOUS, a. pir-óf' á-nüs, rendered transparent by heat. 


PYROPHONE, n. pi’6-fon, called also Flame-organ : 
musieal instrument invented by. Kastner of Paris, in 
which the musical tones are produced by flames of 
hydrogen gas burning iu tubes of different sizes and 
lengths, arranged somewhat as in an ordinary organ. 

PYROPHORUS, n. pir-óf'0-rüs [Gr. pur, fire; phoros, 
bearing]: any substance inflaming spontaneously on 
exposure to the air, or taking fire from the rapidity with 
which itis oxidized. If iron, cobalt, or nickel be reduced 
by hydrogen from its oxide at a low red heat, it is ob- 
tained in a state of such extreme division as to become 
incandescent by the mere oxidizing action of the atmos- 
phere; and the tendency to rapid oxidation is much in- 
creased by interposition of some infusible matter, as a 
iittle alumina or magnesia, between the particles of the 
oxide. This is due probably to the cohesion of the 
minute particles of the reduced metal being thus 
mechanically prevented, and the access of air to the 
surface of each particle being thus facilitated. If tart- 
rate of lead be heated in a tube till the organic portion 
becomes charred, the metallic lead is reduced to a state 
of extreme subdivision, and usually takes fire when 
poured into the air. If finely-powdered sulphate of 
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potash be mixed with half its weight of lamp-black, and 
heated in a covered crucible, the sulphate is reduced to 
sulphide of potassium, which remains in a finely-divided 
state, mixed with the excess of carbon, and takes fire 
spontaneously in the air from the rapid absorption 
of oxygen. These are among the best examples of 
pyrophori. PYROPH’OROUS, a. -6-rés, pert. to or resem- 
bling pyrophorus. 

PYROPHYSALITE, n. pir’d-fis’d-lit [Gr. pur, fire; 
phusal'lis, a bubble—from phüsao, I blow—in allusion to 
the manner in which it swells up when heated] : & coarse 
and nearly opaque variety of topaz. 

PYROSCOPE, n. piró-skop [Gr. pur, fire; skopé, I 
view]: an instrument for measuring the. pulsatory mo- 
tion of the air, or the intensity of radiating heat. 


PYROSIS, n. pir-6’sis, or WATERBRASH [Gr. purósis, a 
burning—from pur, fire]: one of the modifications of dys- 
pepsia, or indigestion; characterized by a burning sen- 
sation at the pit of the stomach, followed by eructation 
of a considerable quantity of thin, watery fluid, generally 
tasteless but sometimes sour, and often described by the 
patient as being cold. It occurs in paroxysms, usually 
in the morning or forenoon, when the stomach is empty. 
The first symptom of it is a pain at the pit of the stomach, 
and a sense of constriction, as if the stomach were drawn 
toward the back. The pain is often very severe, and 
after continuing some time it brings on the discharge of 
the fluid, after which the pain lessens, and gradually 
disappears. When the attack has once occurred, it is 
usually repeated at intervals for a considerable time. It 
is often accompanied with other symptoms of dyspepsia, 
and is sometimes associated with organic disease of the 
stomach, or of the liver. It seems due largely to indi- 
gestible diet, and too free use of spirits. When no 
organie disease is present, the affection usually disap- 
pears under well-regulated diet, with administration of 
opium, combined with astringents (as in the Compound 
Kino Powder), care being taken to guard against the 
eonstipating effect of these drugs by use of a mild 
aperient daily, e.g., a little confection of senna, or three 
grains of the Compound Colocynth Pill, combined with 
two grains of Extract of Hyoscyamus. If this treat- 
ment fail, nitrate of bismuth, or oxide of silverin appro- 
priate doses, may be tried. In some cases a cure has 
been effected by the use of lime-water and milk. 

PYROSMALITE, n. pír-óz má-ht [Gr. pur, fire; osmé, 
odor; lithos, a stone—in allusion to the smell of chlorine 
given off when heated] : a mineral of a liver-brown color, 
a Swedish ore of iron. 

PYROSOMIDZ, pi-ró-sóm'i-dé: family of Ascidians, 
forming the order Dactylobranchiata of Owen. They are 
marine, and swim freely in the water, many individuals 
usually combined like a number of thimbles fitted to- 
gether, forming a mass of definite arrangement, nearly 
cylindrical, hollow, closed at one end, open at the other, 
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The individuals which form this group or mass have each 
& gill-sac with two gills, and inhale water by an orifice 
on the outer surface of the cylinder, expelling it by an- 
other orifice on the inner surface; and by the action of 
the stream of water which thus constantly flows from 
the open end of the cylinder, the whole mass is slowly 
propelled through the water with the elosed end fore- 
most. The P. are plentiful in warm seas. Pyrosoma 
Atlanticum is usually three to seven inches long. The 
P. are brightly luminous. 

PYROTEOHNIO, a. pir’d-ték’nik, or PYR/OTECH'- 
NICAL, a. -ni-kül [F. pyrotechnique, pyrotechnic—from 
Gr. pur, fire; techné, art]: pert. to fireworks, or the art 
of making them. PYR’OTECH’NICS, n. plu. -niks, or PYR- 
OTECH'NY, n. -ték’ni, the art of making fireworks (see 
below): the science which relates to the management 
and application of fire in its various operations. PYR'- 
OTECH'NIST, n. -nist, one skilled in the application and 
management of fire, or in the manufacture of fireworks. 


PYROTECHNY, pi’rd-ték-ni : art of making fireworks. 
It is of unknown antiquity. It was practiced among the 
Chinese from earliest times, and has attained with them 
a perfection unknown in other countries, so that they 
regard as insignificant the most brilliant American and 
European displays. In their fireworks they introduce 
many surprises, such as figures of men and animals dart- 
ing out; but they are somewhat deficient in the me- 
chanical arrangements. Fireworks, as the name is now 
understood, were hardly known in Europe until the dis- 
covery of the composition of gunpowder, and for a long 
time only very simple pyrotechnic contrivances: were 
used. At present they may be divided into two kinds— 
simple hand-pieces, such as squibs, crackers, rockets, 
etc.; and the fixed contrivances which have often very 
ingenious mechanical arrangements for making some of 
their parts revolve rapidly wher being discharged. The 
materials used are gunpowder, sulphur, charcoal, salt- 
petre, filings of steel, iron, copper, etc., and several salts, 
such as nitrate of strontian, acetate of copper, common 
salt, ete. Thé ingredients of fireworks are usually filled 
into paper cases, made by rolling pasted paper round a 
cylinder of wood of the proper diameter, until the case 
is of sufficient thickness, and then cutting the paper tube 
so formed into the required lengths for squibs, Roman 
candles, small rockets, and similar articles, seldom ex- 
ceeding ten inches in length: one end of each is closed 
by drawing a piece of string tightly round, so as to pinch 

it in, or choke it as it is 

e technically called, and 

RE E then dipping it into melt- 

MUTET = ed resin, which effectually 
Fig. 1. seals it (a, figs. 1, 2 and 3). 

The combustible ingredi- 

ents are filled in at the open end, and, if necessary, are 

rammed down with a wooden ramrod; the opening is 
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afterward covered with a piece of touch-paper, to prevent 
the composition falling out, and to ignite it by (b, figs 1, 
2, and 3). The effects produced by fireworks are either 
streams of fire issuing straight out of the cases, and 
much varied with sparks in the form of stars, etc., and 
eolored with brilliant colors; or wheels of beautiful 
sparks produeed by making the eases revolve rapidly. 
Revolving pieces are made by coiling the paper tube, 
when not too tightly filled, around a flat wooden centre 
(c, fig. 2); the foree with which 
the combustion of the materials 
is carried on is sufficient through 
impulse on the atmosphere to 
makethe board revolve with great 
rapidity. Small wheels of this 
kind are called Catharine-wheels 
(fig. 2). Squibs or serpents are 
made by filling tubes, eight to ten 
inches in length (fig. 1), with a 
composition of 1 lb. of nitre, 2 
oz. of charcoal powder (rather 
coarse), 4 oz. of gunpowder, 4 oz. 
of sulphur, and 6 oz. of steel filings. The last is an im- 
E ingredient in many fireworks, producing bril- 
iant, feather-like coruscations, which are the more 
beautiful the larger and cleaner the filings are. Rockets 
are tied to a wooden stick (c, fig. 3. When they are 
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Figs. 3 and 4, 
about to be discharged, this stick is stuck in the ground 
or is supported vertically on the ground, and in that 
position the igniting point of the rocket, b, is downward ; 
when lighted, it rushes into the air with great velocity, 
and reaches a considerable height, discharging asit goes 
a brilliant stream of sparks. Rockets require a hollow 
centre all down the tube; without this they will not rise. 
At the end of their course, they often discharge brilliant 
clusters of golden, ruby, emerald, sapphire-like stars, or 
showers of golden or colored rain, or of fiery serpents. 
This is produced by a supplementary part, called the 
garniture of the rocket, consisting of a shorter and broader 
paper tube called the pot, attached to the end of the 
fusee part of the rocket (as in fig. 4, a), and filled with a 
composition made into a paste with pure alcohol, and 
cut into stars, or granulated into small round bodies for 
drops. The serpents for rockets are small fusees, with 


the same composition as squibs; they are so packed in. 
as to ignite all at once. The white stars are made of 
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nitre, 16 parts; sulphur, 8 parts; gunpowder, 3 or 4 
parts; nitrate of strontian added, makes them ruby red ; 
sulphate or acetate of copper, and sulphate and carbonate 
of barytes, green; zine filings give blue color. Yellow 
stars and yellow showers are made of nitre, 16 parts, 10 of 
sulphur, 4 of charcoal, 16 of gunpowder, and 2 of lamp- 
black. A deeper and richer golden color is produced by 
a very slight variation in the composition—viz., 2 parts 
less of sulphur and charcoal, and 4 additional of gun- 
powder. Many other ingenious devices are used in this 
art. The Roman candle is a favorite firework; it isa tube 
held on or near the ground, and discharging upward a 
continuous stream of blue or white stars or balls. Ben- 
gal lights are cases about an inch or more in diameter, 
filled with a composition of 7 parts nitre, 2 of sulphur, 
and 1 of antimony. These are much used as signals at 
sea; they diffuse an immense glare of bluish-white light. 
Chinese or jasmine fire, used alone or in combination with 
other mixtures, consists of 16 parts of gunpowder, 8 of 
nitre, 3 of finely-powdered chareoal, 3 of sulphur, and 10 
of small cast-iron borings; the last must be finer or 
coarser in proportion to the bore of the case to be filled. 
The compound devices in fixed fireworks, such as are 
seen at publie entertainments, are very complicated in 
their structure, and are varied more or less by every 
artist. One nice point in the arrangement is to insure 
Simultaneous ignition of all the various parts. 

PYROXENE, n. pir-óks'en [Gr. pur, fire; puros, of fire; 
xenos, & guest]: mineral of various shades of green, 
gray, and black, sometimes colorless; another name for 
augite, in allusion to its usual mode of occurrence in the 
igneous rocks (see AUGITE).  PYR/OXEN'IO, a. -énk, 
composed of or containing pyroxene. 


PYROXYLIC SPIRIT, n. pir'óks-il'ik, or WoOD-SPIRIT, 
or METHYLIC ALCOHOL [Gr. pur, fire, puros, of fire; zulon, 
wood]: one of the produets of the destructive distillation 
of wood; wood-naphtha; a peculiar alcohol obtained by 
destruetive distillation of wood in manufacture of Pyro- 
ligneousAcid (q.v.). It is one of numerous volatile prod- 
uets of that distillation, and has to be separated from 
the others by saturating it with the chloride of calcium, 
with which it combines, and is no longer volatile, except 
ata temperature above 212? F. It is therefore easily 
separated by means of asteam-bath from its more volatile 
associates, which are carried offat a temperature below 
boiling water. A higher temperature is afterward applied 
to the residue, which is the compound of chloride of 
calcium and pyroxylic spirit, and the spirit is thus dis- 
tilled off. Commercially, the discovery of this substance 
was of great importance, as many of its properties are 
the same as those of common alcohol. It is of nearly 
equal value to aleohol in making varnishes, as it dis- 
solves the resins, oils, and similar substances. It has a 
peculiar naphtha-like odor, inseparable from it, which 
has prevented its use as a potable spirit; but it is as- 
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serted that it is now made almost odorless, and that it is 
taking the place of common alcohol in manufacture of 
cheap perfumes. PYROXYLIN, or PYROXYLINE, n. pir- 
. óks'i-lin, or PYROX'YLE, n. -il, in chem., Gun-cotton (q.v.) ; 
any explosive substance obtained by steeping a vege- 
table fibre in nitric or nitro-sulphuric acid, and afterward 
carefully washing it among pure water and drying it. 


PYR’RHA: see DEUCALION. 


PYRRHIC DANCE, n. pir-rik dans : military war-dance 
in great favor with the early Greeks: ADJ. pert. to the 
dance; applied to a poetic foot containing two short 
syllables.—The Pyrrhic dance, most famous of all the 
war-dances of antiquity, is said to have been named 
from one Pyrrichos, or, according to others, from Pyr- 
rhus or Neoptolemus, son of Achilles. Critical scholars, 
however, content themselves with a general inference 
from the substantial harmony of the various mythical 
or legendary accounts of its origin—viz., that it was a 
Doric invention. It was danced to the flute, and its 





Pyrrhie Dance. 


(Copied from Rir W. pn st work on Greek and Roman 
ases. 


time was both quick and light, as is seen from the Pyr- 
rhic foot, composed of two shorts (~), and the Proke- 
leusmatie, or challenging-foot, of two double shorts 
(77,77) According to Plato, it aimed to represent the 
nimble motions of a warrior either avoiding missiles and 
blows, or assaulting the enemy ; and in the Doricstates, 
it was ae much a piece of military training as an amuse- 
ment, Elsewhere, in Greece, it was purely a mimetic 
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dance, in which the parts were represented sometimes 
by women. It formed part of the publie entertainments 
at the Panathenaie festivals. . Julius Cæsar introduced 
it at Rome, where it became a great favorite. The 
Romaika, still danced in Greece, is said to be a modern 
relic of the ancient Pyrrhie dance; but if the accounts 
of recent travellers in the Hellenic kingdom are to be 
trusted, the resemblance is not evident. 


PYRRHO, pu’6 (Gr. PYRRHON, pir'on) : founder of a 
school of Greek skepticism named after him-: b. Elis, 
in the first half of B.c. 4th c.; died about the age of 90. 
In his youth he is said to have been a painter, but was 
subsequently attracted to philosophy by study of the 
writings of Democritus. Diogenes Laertius tells us that, 
with Anaxarchus (one of his teachers, according to Aris- 
tocles), he joined Alexander the Great’s eastern expedi- 
tion; and it has been conjectured that, at this period, 
he obtained some knowledge of the opinions and beliefs 
of the Persian Magi and the IndianGymnosophists. He 
spent a great part of his life in retirement.  P.'s skepti- 
cism was not of the thorough-going kind usually asso- 
ciated with his name, which is synonymous with absolute 
and unlimited unbelief. He certainly disbelieved in the 
possibility of acquiring a scientific knowledge of things, 
but (like Kant) he appears to have tenaciously main- 
tained the reality of virtue and the obligations of mo- 
rality. So greatly was he reverenced by his townsmen 
for his personal excellences, and so little did they con- 
sider his philosophical skepticism a barrier to his holding 
areligious office, that they chose him high-priest of 
their sacred city, and for his sake declared all philoso- 
phers exempt from public taxes. Cicero (not entirely 
without reason) ranks him among the Socratics ; indeed, 
he was as much opposed to the pretensions of the 
sophists as Socrates himself, though from a different 
point of view. P., so far as we know, wrote nothing; 
andthe works of his friend and follower, Timon, are lost. 


PYRRHONISM, n. pir’ré-nizm: tenets of the philos- 
opher Pyrrho, who taught universal skepticism; skepti- 
cism; universal doubt. PYRRHONIO, a. pír-rón'ik, pert. 
to the tenets of Pyrrho. PYRRHONIST, n. pir’ré-nist, a 
follower of Pyrrho; a skeptic. 

PYRRHOTINE, n. pir’rd-tin [Gr. purrhotés, redness— 
from pur, fire]: a sulphide of iron of a reddish or light 
bronze-yellow color, inferior in hardness to common iron 
pyrites ; magnetic iron pyrites. 

PYRHRHUS, pirüs, King of Epirus: about B.c. 318- 
272 (reigned B.c. 295-272); son of Eacides, and con- 
nected with the royal family of Macedonia through 
Olympias, mother of Alexander the Great, whose career 
of far-stretching conquest he dared to dream of imitat- 
ing. P. was a Greek warrior whose personal bravery 
. and passion for adventurous exploits almost equals 
anything recorded of the knights of chivalry. After 
many vicissitudes of fortune in his youth, he became 
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sole king of Epirus B.C. 295; and, in the following year, 
increased his territories by addition of the w. parts-of 
Macedonia, which he. obtained in reward for aiding 
Alexander, son of Cassander, against his brother Antip- 
ater, in their struggle for the paternal inheritance. 
B.C. 281 a glorious prospect opened before the eyes of 
the restless warrior—nothing less than the conquest of 
Rome and the western world, which (if he should achieve : 
it) would confer on him à renown equal to that of his 
Macedonian kinsman. The Tarentines, a Greek colony 
in lower Italy, then at war with the Romans, sent an 
embassy to P., in the name of all the Greek colonies in 
Italy, offering him the command of all their troops 
against their enemies. The king was overjoyed at the 
proposal; instantly accepted it; and in the beginning 
of B.c. 280 sailed for Tarentum with 20,000 foot, 3,000 
horse, 2,000 archers, 500 slingers, and a number of ele- 
phants. The gay, pleasure-loving Tarentines had no 
great relish for the rigorous service of war, and were far 
from pleased at the strict measures taken by P. to 
inure them to its hardships. The first battle be- 
tween P. and the Romans (who were commanded by 
the consul, M. Valerius Levinus) took place at the 
river Siris in Lucania. The contest was long, obstinate, 
` and bloody; and P. succeeded only by bringing forward 
his elephants, whose strange appearance and gigantic 
size excited a sudden panic among the Romans. It was 
a hard-bought victory for P., who said, as he looked 
upon the field, thick-strewn with his numerous dead 
‘ Another ‘such victory, and I must return to Epirus 
alone.’ Many of the Italian nations now joined P. (for 
Rome was not liked by her neighbors and dependants), 
and he proceeded on his march toward central Italy. 
The Roman senate was thoroughly frightened, and 
would have come to terms with P., but for the stirring 
speech of old Ap. Claudius Cæcus, which made them 
resolve to ‘fight it out’ with the foreigner. P., after 
penetrating to within 20 m. of Rome, found it impos- 
sible to proceed further with safety, as one Roman army 
occupied the city, and another hung upon his flanks and 
rear. He therefore withdrew to Campania, thence to 
Tarentum, where he wintered. The campaign of B.c. 
279 was carried on in Apulia, and the principal engage- 
ment took place near Asculum. The Romans were again 
defeated; but P. himself lost so heavily that he felt it 
impossible to follow up his victory ; and again withdrew 
to Tarentum. Here a truce was entered into between 
the belligerents ; and P. passed over into Sicily to assist 
the Sicilian Greeks against the Carthaginians, B.c. 278. 
His first exploits in that island were brilliant and suc- 
cessful; but the repulse which he sustained in his 
attack on Lilybeum broke the spell which invested his 
name. Soon afterward he became involved in misun- 
derstandings with the Greeks; and B.C. 276 he quitted 
the island in disgust, to renew his war with Rome. 
While crossing over to the mainland the Carthaginians 
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attacked him, and destroyed 70 of his ships; and though 
he reached Tarentum in safety, his prospects were now 
much more clouded than at first. B. C. 274 he fought a 
great battle with the Romans under the Consul Curius 
Dentatus, near Beneventum, and was utterly defeated, 
escaping to Tarentum with only a few personal attend- 
ants. He then saw himself forced to abandon Italy and 
: return to Epirus, where he almost immediately en- 
gaged in war with Antigonus Gonatas, son of Demetrius, 
&nd king of Macedonia. His success was complete, for 
the Macedonian troops deserted to him en masse, and he 
once more obtained possession of the country ; but noth- 
ing could satisfy his love of “fighting, and in less than 
a year he was induced to enter on a war with the 
Spartans. He marched a large force into the Pelopon- 
nesus, and tried to take their city, but was repulsed in 
all his attempts. He then proceeded against Argos, 
where in a fight by night in the street he was killed by 
& woman who hurled a heavy roof-tile on his head. 


PYRUS, pirüs: genus of trees and shrubs of nat. 
order Rosacew, sub-order Pome, having a 5-celled fruit, 
with a cartilaginous endocarp and two seeds in each 
cell. It includes species differing very much in appear- 
ance, in foliage, and in almost everything except the 
characters of the flower and fruit, and formerly consti- 
tuting the genera Sorbus, Aria, Aronia, etc.; or included 
in Mespilus(see MEDLAR) and Crategus. Some botanists 
separate the Apples (Malus) as a distinct genus. Among 
the species of P. are some of the most valuable fruits of 
temperate climates, and some highly ornamental trees 
and shrubs. See APPLE: PEAR: SERVICE : ROWAN: 
BEAM-TREE. 


PYRUVIC, a. pir-óvik [Gr. pur, fire; L. àvd, a grape]: 
in chem., applied to an acid obtained from the wine- 


grape; also from the destructive distillation of the 
racemic and tartaric acids. 
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PYTHAGORAS, pi-thdg’o-ras : ancient Greek philoso- 
pher of high celebrity : date of birth uncertain, but usually 
conjectured between B.C. 586 and 569, most probably B.c. 
582; date of death conjectured B.c. 504; b. in the island 
of Samos, son of Mnesarchus, a merchant, or according 
to other accounts a signet-engraver. All authorities 
agree in fixing the period of his philosophical activity in 
the times of Polycrates and Tarquinius Superbus (B.c. 
540-510). The life of this celebrated man, founder of the 
Italic Sehool of Philosophy, has been greatly obscured 
by the mass of legends and incredible stories which 
gathered in later ages round his name. He is said 
to have been & disciple of Pherecydes of Syros, of 
Thales, and Anaximander; and, like other illustrious 
Greeks, to have undertaken extensive travels for the 
purpose of adding to his knowledge; in the course of 
which—lasting, we are told, nearly 30 years—he visited 
Egypt (bringing with him according to the usual story, 
letters of introduction from Polycrates to Amasis the 
king), and the more important countries of Asia, includ- 
ing even India. We have every reason to believe that 
he did, at all events, visit Egypt, and there availed 
himself of all such mysterious lore as the priests could 
be induced to impart; from whom possibly he learned 
the doctrine of Metem psychosis, or the transmigration of 
souls (which became one of the most famous tenets of the 
Pythagorean school), and whose influence may perhaps 
be traced in the mystic rites, asceticism, and peculiarities 
of diet and clothing which formed some of the chief 
Pythagorean characteristics—though it is nearly certain 
that his philosophic and religious system was much less 
indebted to the influence of other countfies than the 
ancients generally believed. During his travels, we 
may believe, P. matured the plans which he afterward 
carried into action; but finding, on return to his native 
island, that the tyranny established there by Polycrates 
unfitted it for his abode, he quitted Samos, and even- 
tually settled in the city of Croton, ins. Italy. Here he 
is said to have acquired in a short time unbounded in- 
fluence over the inhabitants, as well as over those of the 
neighboring states; and here he established the famous 
Pythagorean fraternity or order, which has often been 
compared with the more celebrated order founded by 
Ignatius Loyola in modern times. The adherents of P. 
were chiefly among the noble and the wealthy; these, 
to the number of 300, he formed into a select society, 
bound by a sort of vow to himself and to each 
other, for the purpose of studying the philosophical 
system of their master, and cultivating the ascetic 
observances and religious rites enjoined by him. They 
thus formed at once a philosophical school and a relig- 
ious brotherhood, which gradually assumed the charac- 
ter and exercised the power of a political association 
also. This political influence, which undoubtedly be- 
came very great, was constantly exerted on the side of 
aristocracy; and to carry out the principles of this 
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form of government, understood in the best sense of 
the word, seems to have the ultimate aim of Pythagoras. 
He is said also to have increased his influence by a 
practice unknown to the other sages of the ancient 
world—the admission of women, not probably into his 
society, but to attendance on his lectures and teaching. 
Of the internal arrangement and discipline of this fra- 
ternity we know little. All accounts agree that what 
was done and taught among the members was kept a 
profound secret from the outer world. In the admis- 
mission of members, P. is said to have exercised 
the greatest care, and to have relied much on his 
skill in physiognomy. They then had, it is said, 
to pass through a long period of probation, in- 
tended apparently to test especially their powers 
of endurance and self-restraint—though probably the 
assertion that they had to maintain silence for twó 
or even five years is an exaggeration of later times. 
Among the members of the society we are told there 
were several gradations, and there was also a more gen- 
eral division of his disciples under the names Esoteric and 
Exoteric—the former being applied to all who were ad- 
mitted to the more abstruse doctrines and sublimer 
teaching of their master, the latter to those who re- 
ceived only the instruction open to all. The mode of 
life seems to have been regulated by P. in its minutest 
details. It is well known that he is said to have for- 
bidden all animal food—a consequence, perhaps, of the 
doctrine of Metempsychosis—and also to have forbidden 
beans (but these statements cannot be relied on), and 
there is no doubt that temperance of all kinds was 
strictly enjoined. In the course of instruction, great 
attention was paid to mathematics, music, and astron- 
omy; and gymnastics formed an important part of the 
training. Religious teaching was inculeated in the so- 
called Pythagorean Orgies or Mysteries; and while he out- 
wardly conformed to the usual mode of worship, there 
is reason to believe that in secret he taught a purer 
faith. The result of the whole system seems to have 
been an unbounded reverence on the part of the disci- 
ples for their master (of which the well-known ipse dixit 
is sufficient attestation); in the members of the order an 
elevated tone of character, exhibited in serenity of mind 
and self-possession, extreme attachment to each other, 
and supreme contempt for all the outer world. But it 
was natural that political power uniformly exercised in 
one direction by an aristocratic and exclusive society 
such as this should in the end excite widespread jeal- 
ousy and hatred, which at length, when opportunity 
was given, caused the overthrow of the fraternity. A war 
between the cities of Croton and Sybaris, in which the 
Pythagoreans took prominent part, ended in the total 
destruction of Sybaris B.c. 510; and on this success they 
seem to have presumed so greatly, that they proceeded 
to more active measures against the popular party than 
they had yet attempted. A violent outbreak was the 
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consequence; the housein which the leading Pythago- 
reans were assembled was set on fire, and many per- 
ished in the flames. Similar commotions ensued in 
other cities of s. Italy in which Pythagorean clubs had 
been formed, and the result was that, as a political or- 
ganization, the Pythagorean order was everywhere sup- 
pressed; though, as a philosophical sect, it continued 
to exist many years after. Of the fate of P. himself dif- 
ferent accounts are given; but he is generally supposed 
to have escaped to Metapontum, and died there, where 
his tomb was shown in the time of Cicero. 

P. is said to have been the first to assume the title 
Philosopher (* Lover of wisdom ") in place of the name 
Sophos (* Wise") by which the sages had before been 
known. Various discoveries in musie, astronomy, and 
mathematics are attributed to him; among others, the 
proposition now known as the 47th of Euclid, Book I. 
There is good ground for believing that he was a man of 
much learning and great intellectual powers, which were 
specially exerted in mathematical research, as is evinced 
by the general tendency of the speculations of his school. 
There is no doubt that he maintained the doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls into the bodies of men and 
other animals—which seemsto have been regarded in 
the Pythagorean system as a process of purification— 
and he is said to have asserted that he hada distinct 
recollection of having himself previously passed through 
other stages of existence. We are told that on seeing a 
dog beaten, and hearing him howl, he bade the striker 
desist, saying, *It is the soul of a friend of mine, whom 
I recognize by his voice.’ 

Respecting the system of philosophy actually taught 
by P. we have but little trustworthy testimony. P. him- 
self, it is almost certain, wrote nothing, and the same 
seems to have been the case with his immediate succes- 
sors; we therefore, in endeavoring to form an idea of the 
Pythagorean philosophy, must rely almost entirely on 
the compilations of later writers (mainly Diogenes Laér- 
tius, and the Neo-Platonists, Porphyrius and Iamblichus, 
all of them long subsequent to the Christian era), who 
often understood but imperfectly the details that they 
gave. The tendency of the school was ‘toward the con- 
sideration of abstractions as the only true materials of 
science’ (Lewes's Biographical History of Philosophy), and 
to Number was allotted the most prominent place in their 
system. They taught that in Number only is absolute 
certainty to be found; that Number is the Essence of 
all things; that things are only a copy of Numbers; nay, 
that in some mysterious way, Numbers are things them- 
selves. This Number theory was worked out probably 
from the fundamental conception, that, after destroying 
or disarranging every other attribute of matter, there 
still remains the attribute Number; we still can pred- 
icate that the thing is one. With this doctrine of Num- 
ber was intimately connected that of the Finite and the 
Infinite, corresponding respectively with the Odd andthe 
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Even in Number; and from a combination of this Finite 
and Infinite it was taught that all things in the Universe 
resu't. The abstract principle of all perfection was One 
and the Finite; of imperfection, the Many and the In- 
Jinite. Essentially based also on the same doctrine, was 
the Theory of Music; the System of the Universe, which 
was conceived as a Kosmos, or one harmonious whole, 
consisting of ten heavenly bodies revolving round a 
Central Fire, the Hearth or Altar of the Universe; and 
the celebrated doctrine of the Harmony of the Spheres 
—the music produced, it was supposed, by the movement 
of these heavenly bodies, which were arranged at inter- 
vals according with the laws of harmony—forming thus a 
sublime Musical Scale. The Soul of Man was believed 
to partake of the nature of the Central Fire, possessing 
three elements, Reason, Intelligence, and Passion; the 
first distinctive of Man, the last two common to Man and 
Brutes. 

The Ethical teaching of the Pythagoreans was pure 
and spiritual; Virtue was regarded as a harmony of 
the soul, a conformity with, or approximation to, the 
Deity; Self-restraint, Sincerity, and Purity of Heart were 
especially commended; and Conscientiousness and Up- 
rightness in the affairs of life seem to have been their 
distinguishing characteristics. 

The Pythagorean system was carried on by a succes- 
sion of disciples till about B.c. 300, when it seems to 
have gradually died out, being superseded by other 
systems of philosophy; it was revived about two cen- 
turies later, and lasted for a considerable time after the 
Christian era—disfigured by admixture of other doctrines. 
and an exaggeration of the mysticism and ascetic prac- 
tices, without the scientific culture of the earlier school. 

In addition to the writers above mentioned, scattered 
‘and scanty notices—affordihg, however, really the most 
trustworthy information that we possess, as to the life 
and doctrines of P.—occur in Herodotus, Plato, Aristotle 
(the latter especially), and a few other authors. For 
fuller details on the subject, see the Histories of Greece 
by Thirlwall and Grote, the works of Ritter, Brandis, 
Tennemann, Erdmann, Ueberweg, and Lewes on the 
History of Philosophy ; Zeller’s Philosophie der Griechen, 
and Ferrier’s lectures on the same subject; and Smith’s 
Dictionary. 

PYTHAGOREAN, a. pi-thig’6-r@ an, or PYTHAGORIC, a. 
pi'thá-gór'ik, or PY’THAGOR‘IOAL, a. -i-kál: pert. to Pythag- 
oras, or to his philosophy. PyTHAG’/ORE’AN, n. a fol- 
lower of Pythagoras in doctrines or practice. PyTHAG'- 
ORISM, n. -rízm, the doctrines or teachings of Pythagoras, 
an anc. Greek philosopher who taught that the solution 
of the principal philosophical. problems is to be sought 
for in the study of mathematical relations, that the sun 
is a movable sphere in the centre of the universe; 
Pythagoras is also popularly esteemed the author of the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls through different 
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orders of animal existence. PyTHAGORE'/AN-LET/TER, n. 
the letter Y, so called because Pythagoras employed it 
to signify the bifureation of the good and evil ways of 
men. PYTHAGORE’AN-LYRE, n. musical instrument said 
to have been invented by Pythagoras. 


PYTHEAS, pith'é-as: ancient Greek navigator: b. 
Massilia, in Gaul, prob. between B.c. 350 and 200. 
Though few of his writings are extant, it is known that he 
made various discoveries and that from him the Greeks 
of his time obtained most, if not all, of their definite 
knowledge of the w. portion of Europe. Although his 
Statements were not universally aecepted, they were 
eredited by some of the most accomplished men of the 
day, and many of them were fully verified by later dis- 
coveries. He visited Britain and made extensive ex- 
plorations, probably heard of but did not visit a region 
tothe n. which he named Thule, and proceeded e. as 
far as the mouth of the Elbe. Itis thought by some 
that he made two voyages, and reached points much 
farther n. and e. than are indicated above. It is certain 
that he was well versed in the astronomy of his time, 
that he determined the latitude of his native place with 
great accuracy, and that far better than most men of his 
day he understood the cause of the tides. A few frag- 
ments of his writings were published at Upsala (1824), 
and at Darmstadt (1835). 


PYTH'IA: see PYTHONESS; DELPHI. 


PYTH'IAN GAMES: one of the four great national 
festivals of the anc. Greeks, held in the Crissean plain 
near Delphi; said (aecording to the prevalent mythologi- 
cal legend) to have been instituted by Apollo after van- 
quishing the snaky monster, Python, and certaiuly in 
earliest times celebrated in his honor every ninth year. 
They were under the management at first of the Del- 
phians, but about B.C. 590-586 the Amphictyons were in- 
trusted with the conduct of them, and arranged that 
they should be held every fifth year. Some writers 
state that it was only after this date that they were 
ealled Pythian. Originally, the contests were restricted 
to singing, with accompaniment of cithern-playing, but 
the Amphietyons added the flute, athletic contests, and 
horse-raising. By and by, contests in tragedy, and 
other kinds of poetry, in historical recitations, and in 
works of art, were introduced, and long continued a 
distinguishing feature of these games, which are believed 
to have lasted till nearly the end of the 4th c. after 
‘Christ. The prize was a laurel wreath and the symbolic 
palm-branch. Several of Pindar’s extant odes relate to 
victors in the Pythian Games. 


PYTH’IAS: see DAMON AND PYTHIAS. 


PYTHIAS —PY'THON. 

PYTHIAS, pithi-as, KNIGHTS OF: secret benevolent 
order established in Washington, D. C., 1864, Jan. 19, by 
Justus Henry Rathbone, for dissemination of the prin- 
ciples of friendship, charity, and benevolence. It has 
three degrees or ranks, page, esquire, and knight; trans- 
. acts all business in the degree of knight; and since its 
establishment has organized two additional ranks for 
work outside its regular course, the uniformed rank 
and the endowment rank. The uniformed rank is a 
semi-milit. branch with an attractive uniform; and the 
endowment rank is a mutual life insurance branch. 
The establishment of these additional ranks greatly pop- 
ularized the order, whose growth for several years had 
been slow. The order is world-wide in the scope of its 
activities, and for administrative purposes has a supreme 
lodge of the world; 48 grand lodges in states and terri- 
tories, lodges in Manitoba, Northwest Terr., Okla., and 
the Sandwich Islands under the immediate jurisdiction 
of the supreme lodge of the world; and subordinate or 
local lodges. The membership of lodges 1890 was 
263,847, of which Penn. had the largest number, 41,041, 
with O. second, 28,426, Ind. third, 17,897, N. Y. fourth, 
14,000, Ill. fifth, 13,371, and Cal. sixth, 10,279. The uni- 
formed rank had 29,070 members, and the endowment 
rank 21,255, representing aggregate endowment $45,776,- 
000 


PYTHON, pi'ihón: genus of serpents of family Boidæ 
(see Boa), differing from the true boas in having the 
plates on the under surface of the tail double. On each 
side of the anus, claws project, connected with some 
internal bones representing the posterior limbs of most 
vertebrates; these claws give additional hold to the 
prehensile tail. The tip of the muzzle is plated; the 





Python, or Rock Snake (Hortulia Natalensis). 


lips are grooved. The species all are natives of the old 
world. They all are large; some of them very large, 
and rivalled in size by no serpents except the boas of 
America. The name Boa is often popularly given to 
the pythons, and in its ancient use belongs to them. 
Some of the pythons are known in the E. Indies by the 
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name of Rock SNAKE, as P. molurus, a species very ex- 
tensively diffused. This name is given to some species 
which belong to the genus or sub-genus Hortulia, one of 
which, the NATAL Rock SNAKE (H. Natalensis), is said 
to attain so large a size that its body is as thick as that 
of aman. Although a native of Natal, it is already 
unknown in the settled parts of the colony. Python 
reticulatus is probably the largest snake of India and 
Ceylon. It is found also in more eastern regions. What 
size it attains is not well known. Specimens of 15 or 20 
ft. long are frequent, but it certainly attains a much 
larger size. It seems to be this snake which is some- 
times called ANACONDA. It is rather brilliantly colored ; 
its body being covered with gold and black, finely inter- 
mixed. The forehead is marked by a longitudinal brown 
stripe. Although sluggish for some time after a repast, 
it is at other times very active, and easily scales the 
highest garden walls. It feeds on deer and smaller 
animals; but the largest pythons are said to seize buf- 
‘faloes, tigers, and even elephants, and to crush them in 
their coils. In this there is perhaps some exaggeration ; 
but there are well-authenticated stories of serpents in 
the E. Indies capable of killing the buffalo and the tiger. 
The Rock Snake of Java is not a Hortulia, but one of the 
two species of true Python. 


PYTHONESS, n. pi'thón-és [Gr. pu'thón, the serpent or 
dragon which Apollo slew, whence he received the 
name of Pythíos; Pütho, anc, name of Delphi]: the 
priestess of Apollo at his temple at Delphi, in anc. 
Greece, who gave oracular answers; any woman sup- 
posed to have a spirit of divination. Py’THIAN, a. -t-dn, 
pert. to the Pythoness. PYTHIAN GAMES (see above). 
PYTHON, n. pi'thdn, in anc. Gr. myth., the serpent or 
dragon slain by Apollo: genus of large serpents nearly 
allied to the boa (see above). PYTHONIO, a. pi-thón'ik, 
pretending to prophecy; prophetic. PYTHONIST, n. 
pVthó-nist, a conjurer; a soothsayer. PyY’THONISM, n. 
-nizm, the art of foretelling future events, after the man- 
ner of the anc. Delphic oracle. 

PYX, or Prx, n. píks [Gr. puis, a box, properly of box- 
wood: L. pyvis]: in the Rom. Cath. Chh., the shrine or de- 
pository for the Host or consecrated wafer (see above): 
in nav., the box in which the nautical compass is sus- 
pended: the box in which certain selected coins are set 
aside to be tested previous to the coinage being issued 
from the mint (see Pyx, TRIAL OF THE). 


PYX—PYXIDIUM. 


PYX, or Prx: sacred vessel used in the Rom. Cath, 
Church to contain the consecrated eucharistic elements- 
which are preserved after conse- 
cration, whether for the com- 
munion of the sick or for the ad- 
oration of the faithful in the 
churches. Its form has varied 
very much at different times. 
Anciently it was sometimes of the 
form of a dove, suspended over 
the altar. More commonly, how- 
ever, it was, as its name implies, 
a simple box, generally of gold or 
silver, or, at least, of metal plated 
with gold or silver. At present, 
the pyx is commonly cup-shaped, 
~ with a close-fitting cover of the 

same material. The interior is 

Pyx, ABD mee ordered to be of gold, or at least 

(Copied from /Parker’s plated with gold. Like all sacred 

Glossary.) utensils connected with the ad- 

ministration of the eucharist, it must. be blessed by a 
bishop, or a priest delegated by a bishop. 


PYX, TRIAL OF THE: final trial by weight and assay 
of the gold and silver coins of the United Kingdom, 
prior to their issue from the Mint; named from the Pyx, 
i.e., box or chest, in which are deposited specimen coins. 
When the coins are weighed into bags at the Mint, two 
pieces are taken out of each bag, one for assay within 
the Mint, the other for the pyx. The latter are sealed 
up by three officers and deposited in the chest or pyx. 
The trial takes place about once in three years by a jury 
of goldsmiths, summoned by the lord chancellof. The 
jury are charged by the lord chancellor, at the ex- 
chequer office, Whitehall, in presence of several privy 
councilors, and of the officers of the Mint. Being fur- 
nished with a piece of gold and silver from the trial plates 
deposited in the exchequer, they are required to declare 
to what degree the coin under examination deviates from 
them. The jury then proceed to Goldsmiths’ Hall, 
where assaying apparatus is in readiness, and the sealed 
packets of coin being delivered to them by the officers 
of the Mint, are first tried by weight; after which & 
certain number of pieces taken from the whole are 
melted into a bar, from which the assay trials are taken. 
A favorable verdict relieves the officers of the Mint from 
responsibility, and constitutes a public attestation of 
the standard purity of the coin. l 

PYXIDICULUM, n. piks%-dik’i-lim [L. pyxidic'ula, a 
small box—from pyzis, a box]: a genus of diatoms 
whose minute siliceous shields present the appearance 
of a saucer-shaped box. 

PYXIDIUM, n. piks-íd'i-üm, or PYxis, n. piks'ía [Gr. 
puris, a box: L. pyzis] : in bot., a fruit dividing into an 
upper and lower half, the former acting as a kind of lid. 
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Q, or q, kū: 17th letter of the English, Latin, and 
other western alphabets; a consonant, identical in power 
with the letter K (q.v.). It is always followed by u. 


QUÀ, conj. kwá [L.]: as; in the character of; in that; 
because, as * he did so not quá he was a priest, but qua 
he was a nominee of the state.’ 


QUAB, n. kwób [Dan. quab, an eel-pout: Ger. quappe, 
a tadpole]: in OE., an unfledged bird; anything in an 
imperfect or unfinished state; a flattish or softish fish, 
or fish-like creature. 


QUA'BIRD, or QUAWK: see NIGHT-HERON. 
QUA'CHA : see QUAGGA. 3 ' 
QUA'CHI: see Coart. 


QUACK, n. kwák [an imitative word: the anc. Gr. 
comic poet Aristophanes represents the croaking ofa 
frog by kóaz kéax: L. cóaxo, I croak: Ger. quaken, to 
croak like a frog: Dut. kwaken, to croak (see also 
QUACK 2)]: the cry of a duck: V. to cry like a duck. 
QUACK’ING, imp.: N. the act of uttering sounds as a 
duck. QUACKED, pp. kwákt. 


QUACK, n. kwák [Dut. kwak, a jest or story: Low 
Ger. quackeln, to talk much and idly, to work unskil- 
fully: Dan. quakle, to dabble in, to bungle: a particular 
use of QUAOK 1]: an ignorant pretender to medicine; a 
boastful pretender to skill or knowledge not possessed ; 
a vendor of nostrums; an empiric: ADJ. falsely pre- 
tending or declared to cure diseases; pert. to or tainted 
with quackery: V. to act or practice as a quack. 
QUACK’ING, imp.: N. loud, senseless talk. QUAGOKED, 
pp. kwákt. QUACKERY, n. kwük'ér-i, or QUACK’ISM, n. 
-izm, ignorant pretensions to skill in medicine; false 
pretensions to any art. QUACK'ISH, a. -ish, boasting of 
skill not possessed. QUACK’SALVER, n. -sdl-vér [Ger. 
quacksalber—from quack, and salber, one who deals in 
salves: Dut. kwakzalver]: one who boasts of skill in 
medicines and salves; an ignorant pretender.—Syn. of 
* quack, n.’: empiric; mountebank; charlatan. 

QUAD, n. kwód [a corruption of quadrangle, which 
see]: in Ozford, a court of a college. 

QUAD, n. kwód : in print., an abbreviation of quadrat. 

QUADER-SANDSTONE, n. kwü'dér-sánd-stón [Ger. 
freestone, square stone]: in geol., a siliceous sandstone 
: of Cretaceous age, with many fossil shells identical with 
those of the English Chalk. It is sometimes 600 ft, 


QUADRA—QUADRANT. . 
thick, and, being jointed and often precipitous, ‘has 
much to do with producing the picturesque aspect of 
Saxon Switzerland. 

QUADR-, kwód'r, or QUADRA-, kwód'rá, QUADRI-, kwód'ri, 
and QUADRU-, kwód'rü [L. quat'üór, four]: common pre- 
fixes in scientific words, signifying ‘four; containing 
‘four parts.’ 

QUADRA, n. kwód'rá [L. quadra, a square]: in arch., 
a square frame or border round a bas-relief, panel, ete. ; 
the square piece used to support 
the pedestal of statues, vases, 
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ete. QUADRÆ, n. plu. kwód're, 
the bands or fillets of the Ionic 
base between whieh the hollow 
occurs. 


QUADRAGENE, n. kwéd’ra-jen 


[L. quadragéni, forty each]: in 
the Rom. Cath. Chh., an indul- 
gence of forty days. 


TES QUADRAGESIMA, n. kwéd’- 
rajési-ma [L. quadrages'imus, 
fortieth; quadraginta, forty—from quat'üór, four]: Lent, 
because it consists of 40 days. It is more properly the 
name of the first Sunday in Lent. QUAD'/RAGES'IMAL, 
a. -i-mál, pert. to Lent; Lenten; used in Lent. QUAD- 
RAGESIMA SUNDAY, the first Sunday in Lent, being 40, 
or about 40, days before Easter: it is so named by 
analogy with the three Sundays which precede Lent, 
and which are called respectively Septuagesima, 70th; 
Sexagesima, 60th; and Quinquagesima, 50th. 


QUADRANGLE, n. kwód-ráng'gl [F. quadrangle, a quad- 
rangle — from L. quadrangŭlůs, four-cornered — from 
quat'áór, four, and angülüs, a corner or angle: It. quad- 
rangolo, a quadrangle]: in geom., a plane figure having 
four angles and sides: in arch., a four-cornered space 
inclosed by buildings; the rectangular courtyard of a 
large publie building, as of a college. QUADRAN'/GULAR, 
a. -gü-lér, having the form of a quadrangle. QUADRAN’- 
GULARLY, ad. -lér-h. 


QUADRANT, n. kwód'rünt [L. quadrans or quadran’- 
tem, & fourth, a quarter: It. quadrante] : in geom., the 
quarter of a circle; an arc of 90°: in nav. and astron., 
instr. for taking elevations, adapted for measuring an 
arc of not more than 90? (see below). QUADRANT'AL, a, 
-rünt'ül, pert..to a quadrant or included init. QUADRANS, 
n. kwód'ránz, the fourth part of the Roman coin called 
an as. 
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QUAD'RANT': literally the fourth part of a circle, or 
90?; but signifying, in astronomy, an instrument used 
for determination of angular measurements. The quad- 
rant consisted of a limb or arc of 
a circle equal to the fourth part 
of the whole circumference, gradu- 
ated into degrees and parts of de- 
grees. The Q. employed by Ptol- 
emy was of stone, with one smooth 
and polished side, on which the 
graduations were made; the Q. 
was firmly placed in a meridian 
plane, with one radius vertical, 
the other horizontal. Tycho 
Brahé, who has a right to be con- 
sidered as the first great practical 
astronomer of modern times, . 
fixed his Q. on à wall, and em- 

Hadley's Quadrant.  Ployed it for the determination of 

meridian altitudes; he also ad- 
justed others on vertical axes for measurement of azi- 
muths. Picart was the first who applied telescopic 
sights to this instrument. About this time 
the large mural Q. (of 6 to 8 ft. radius) be- « 
gan to be introduced into observatories: 
these were adjusted in the same way as 
the mural eirele (see CIRCLE, MURAL). Vari- 
ous innate defects of the Q. as an instru- 
meni—such as the impossibility of secur- 
ing exactness of the whole are, concentri- 
city of the centre of motion with the cen- 
tre of division, and perfect stability of the 
centre-work—led to its being superseded 
by the repeating circle, otherwise called Gunner’s 
the Mural Circle. Quadrant. 

Hadley's Quadrant is properly an octant, as its limb is 
only the eighth part of a circle, though it measures an 
are of 90°: its principle is that of the SEXTANT (q.v.). 


QUADRAT, n. kwód'rát [F. quadrat or cadrat, a quad- 
rat—from L. quadrütus, squared]: in printing, a piece of 
type-metal cast less in depth than the type, used to fill 
void spaces in a line or page, so as to leave a blank space 
on the paper when printed from. 

QUADRATE, a. kwód'ràt [L. quadrütus, squared—from 
quadra, a square—from quat'üór, four: It. quadrare, 
to square]: squared; having four equal sides and four 
right angles; divisible into four equal parts; equal; 
exact; correspondent: N. a square: V. to reduce to a 
square; to suit; to correspond.  QUAP'/RATING, imp. 
QUAD'/RATED, pp. QUADRATIC, a. kwód-rüt'ik, pert. to or 
containing a square. QUADRATIC EQUATION, in alg., an 
equation involving the second power of the unknown 
quantity (see EQUATIONS) QUADRATRIX, n. kwód-rà'- 
triks, in geom., a curve by means of which straight lines 
equal to the circumferences of circles or other curves, 








QUADRATURE OF THE CIRCLE. 


and their various parts, may be found mechanically. 
QUADRATURE, n. kwód'rá-tür, the act of squaring; the 
reducing of a figure to à square: in math. (see below): in 
astron., the position of a heavenly body, when the lines 
from the earth to the sun and it form an angle of 90°— 
applied particularly to the moon in its first and last 
quarters. QUADRATUS, a. kwód-rá'tüs, in anat., applied 
to certain muscles from their shape, as QUADRATUS 
FEMORIS, fém/ór-is [L. femur, thigh, femóris, of the 
thigh]. 

QUADRATURE, kwód'rá-tir, in Mathematics : the pro- 
cess of determining tlie area of a surface. Its deriva- 
tion indicates its nature—i.e., it consists in determining 
a square (the simplest measure of surface) whose area 
is equal to that of the assigned surface. In many cases, 
of which the Triangle (q.v.), the Parabola (q.v.), and the 
Cycloid (q.v.), are perhaps the simplest, the area is easily 
assigned in terms of some simple unit. Thus, the 
area of a triangle is half that of the rectangle with 
the same base and height; that of any parabolic seg- 
ment is two-thirds of the corresponding triangle, whose 
sides are the chord and the tangents at its extremities; 
that of the cycloid three times that of its generating 
cirele, ete. 

The term is applied also in a special sense in cases 
in which an area or other quantity is expressed by an 
integral, whose value eannot be determined exactly; 
and it then means the process of approximation by which 
the value of the integral can be gradually arrived at. 

All the practical rules for approximating to the areas 

‘of curvilinear figures, and the volumes of various solids 
—such as occur in land-measuring, gauging, engineer- 
ing, etc.—are, in this sense, cases of quadrature, except 
in those very special cases in which an area or a volume 
can be assigned exactly as a finite function of its dimen- 
sions. See MENSURATION. 


QUAD’RATURE OF THE CIRCLE: one of the grand 
mathematical problems of antiquity, which, unsolved 
and probably unsolvable, continue to occupy even in the 
present day the minds of many curious speculators. 
The trisection of an angle, the duplication of the cube, 
and the perpetual motion have found, in every age of 
the world since geometry and physics were studied, 
their hosts of patient devotees. For the physical ques- 
tion involved in the Perpetual Motion, see that title. 
Here are to be noticed the mathematical questions in- 
volved in the other problems above mentioned ; especially 
that of the quadrature of the circle, in which the difficulty 
is of a different nature from that in the other two geomet- 
rical ones. A few words about them, however, will 
help as an introduction. 

According to the postulates of ordinary geometry, all 
constructions must be made by the help of the circle 
and straight line. Straight lines intersect each other in 
but one point; and a straight line and circle, or two cir- 
cles, intersect in two points only. From the analytical 
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point of view we may express these facts by saying that 
the determination of the intersection of two straight 
lines involves an equation of the first degree only; while 
that of the intersection of a straight line and a cirele, or 
of two eireles, is reducible to an equation of the second 
degree. But the trisection of an angle, or the duplica- 
tion of the cube, requires for its accomplishment the 
solution of an equation of the third degree; or, geomet- 
rieally, requires the intersections of a straight line and 
a curve of the third degree, or of two conics, etc., all of 
which are excluded by the postulates of the science. If it 
were allowed that a parabola or ellipse could be de- 
scribed with a given focus and directrix, as it is allowed , 
that a circle can be described with a given radius about 
a given centre, the trisection of an angle and the dupli- 
eation of the cube would be at once, brought under the 
eategory of questions resolvable by pure geometry; so 
that the difficulty in these cases is one of mere restric- 
tion of the postulates of what is to be called geometry. 

It is very different in the case of the quadrature of 
the circle, which (see QUADRATURE, in Math.) means the 
determination of the area of a circle of given radius— 
literally, the assigning of the side of a square whose 
area shall be equal to that of the given circle. 

The common herd of ‘squarers of the circle,’ which 
grows more numerous every day, and which includes 
many men of undoubted sanity, and even of the very 
highest business capacities, rarely have any idea of the 
nature of the problem that they are attempting to solve. 
It is, therefore, best to show first what has been done 
toward the solution of the problem; a few remarks 
may then be ventured as to what may yet be done, and in 
what direction philosophic ‘ squarers of the circle’ must 
look for real advance. 

In the first place, we observe that mechanical processes 
are utterly inadmissible. A fair approximation may, no 
doubt, be got by measuring the diameter of a circular 
disk of uniform material, and comparing the weight of 
the disk with that of a square portion of the same ma- 
terial of given side. But it is almost impossible to 
execute any measurement to more than six places of 
significant figures; hence, as will soon be shown, this 
process is at best but a rude approximation. The same 
is to be said of such obvious processes as wrapping 
a string round a cylindrical post of known diameter, 
and comparing its length with the diameter of the 
cylinder : only a rude approximation to the ratio of the: 
circumference of a circle to its diameter can thus be 
obtained. 

Before entering on the history of the problem, it must 
be remarked that the Greek geometers knew that the 
area of a circle is half the rectangle under its radius and 
circumference (see CIRCLE), so that the determination of 
the length of the circumference of a circle of given 
radius is precisely the same problem as that of the 
quadrature of the circle. 
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Archimedes proved that the ratio of the diameter to 
the circumference is greater than 1 to 319, and less than 
138 to 3. The difference between these two extreme 
limits is less than the ;4, of the whole ratio. Archi- 
medes’s process depends on the obvious truth, that the 
circumference of an inscribed polygon is less, while 
that of a circumscribed polygon is greater, than that 
of the circle. His calculations were extended to regular 
polygons of 96 sides. 

Little more seems to have been done by mathemati- 
cians till the end of the 16th c., when P. Métius gave 
the expression for the ratio of the circumference to the 
* diameter as the fraction ?9§, which, in decimals, is true 
to the seventh significant figure inclusive. Curiously, 
it happens that this is one of the convergent fractions 
which express in the lowest possible terms the best ap- 
proximations to the required number. Métius seems to 
have employed, with the aid of far superior arithmetical 
notation, a process similar to that of Archimedes. 

Vieta shortly afterward gave the ratio in a form true 
to the tenth decimal place, and was the first to give, 
though of course in infinite terms, an exact formula. 
Designating, as is usual in mathematical works, the 
ratio of the circumference to the diameter by v, Vieta's 
formula is— 


1 | 
-= }V} Xvi + AVE X Vi +48 + dvi X ete. 


Shortly afterward, Adrianus Romanus, by calculating 
the length of the side of an equilateral inseribed polygon 
of 107,3741,824 sides, determined the value of r to 16 
significant figures ; and Ludolph von Ceulen, his contem- 
porary, by calculating that of the polygon of 36,893,488,- 
147,419,103,232 sides, arrived (correctly) at 36 significant 
figures. It is scarcely possible to give, in the present 
day, an idea of the enormous labor which this mode of 
proeedure entails even when only 8 or 10 figures are 
sought; and when we consider that Ludolph was igno- 
rant of logarithms, we wonder that a life-time sufficed 
for the attainment of such a result by the method that 
he employed. A 


1 
The value of + was thus. determined to 3— 15; of ita 


amount, a fraction of which, after Montucla, we shall 
attempt to give an idea, thus: Suppose a circle whose 
radius is the distance of the nearest fixed star (250,000 
times the earth's distance from the sun), the error in 
ealeulating its cireumference by Ludolph's result would 
be so excessively small a fraction of the diameter of a 
human hair as to be utterly invisible, not merely under 
the most powerful microscope yet made; but under any 
which future generations may be able to construct. 
These results were, as we have pointed out, all derived 
by common arithmetical operations, based on the ob. 
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vious truth that the circumference of a circle is greater 
than that of any inscribed, and less than that of any 
circumscribed, polygon. They involve none of those 
more subtle ideas connected with Limits, Infinitesimals, 
or Differentials, which seem to render more recent re- 
sults suspected by modern ‘squarers.’ If one of that 
unhappy body would only consider this simple fact, he 
could hardly have the presumption to publish his 3:125, 
or whatever it may be, as the accurate value of a quantity 
which by common arithmetical processes, founded on an 
obvious geometrical truth, was several centuries ago 
shown to be greater than 


3:14159265358979323846264338327950988, 
and less than 
3-14159265358979323846264338327950289. 


We now know, by far simpler processes, its exact value 
to more than 600 places of decimals; but the above 
result of Von Ceulen is much more than sufficient for 
any possible practical application even in the most del- 
icate calculations in astronomy. 

Snellius, Huyghens, Gregory de Saint Vincent, and 
others suggested simplifications of the polygon process, 
which are in reality some of the approximate expres- 
sions derived from modern trigonometry. 

In 1668 the celebrated James Gregory gave a demon- 
stration of the impossibility of effecting exactly the 
quadrature of the circle, which, though objected to by 
Huyghens, is now received as satisfactory. 

We merely advert to the speculations of Fermat, Ro- 
berval, Cavalleri, Wallis, Newton, and others as to quad- 
rature in general—their most valuable result was the 
invention of the Differential and Integral Calculus by 
Newton, under the name Fluxions and Fluents. Wallis, 
however, by an ingenious process of interpolation, 
showed that 

T 9.4.4.6.6.8.8.10.10. ete. 

4 3.3.5.5.7.7.9.9.11. ete. 
which is interesting, as being the first recorded example 
of the determination, in a finite form, of the value of the 
ratio of two infinite products. 

Lord Brouncker, being consulted by Wallis as to the 
value of the above expression, put it in the form of an 
infinite continued fraction, thus: 
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in which 2 and the squares of the odd numbers appear. 
This formula has been employed to show that not only 
m, but its square, is incommensurable. 

Perhaps the neatest of all the formulas which have 
been given for the quadrature of the circle, is that of 
James Gregory for the are in terms of its tangent— 
namely, 

0 = tan. 0 — } tan. 30 + 1 tan. 50 — eto. 
This was appropriated by Leibnitz, and formed perhaps 
the first of that audacious series of peculations from 
English mathematicians which have dishonored the 
name of a man of real genius. 

If we notice that, by ordinary trigonometry, the are 


T . 
whose tangent is unity (the arc of 45° or) — falls short of 
4’ 
four times the arc whose tangent is 4 by an angle whose 
T 
tangent is 435, we may easily calculate — to any required 
1 


number of decimal places by caleulating from Gregory's 
formula the values of the ares corresponding to 4 and 
75s 48 tangents. And it is, in fact, by a slight modifica- 
tion of this process (originally devised by Machin), that 
T has been obtained, by independent calculators, to 600 
decimal places. 

It is not yet proved, and it may not be true, that the 
area or circumference of a circle cannot be expressed in 
finite terms; if it can be, these must (of course) contain 
irrational quantities. The integral calculus gives, among 
hosts of others, the following very simple expression in 
terms of a definite integral: 


Now it very often happens that the value of a definite 
integral can be assigned, when that of the general in- 
tegral cannot; and it is not impossible, so far as is yet 
known, that the above integral may be expressed in 
some such form as ^ 

vz + vy, 


where \/z and \/y are irrational numbers. Such an ex- 
pression, if discovered, would undoubtedly be hailed as 
a solution of the grand problem. 

But this, we need hardly say, is not the species of 
solution attempted by ‘squarers’: on this painful yet 
ridiculous subject, see Prof. De Morgan's Budget of Para- 
dores; and the interesting work of Montucla, Histoire 
des Recherches sur la Quadrature du Cercle. 

QUADREL, n. kwéd’rél [It. quadrello, a square brick— 
frofn L. quadra, a square]: in arch., a kind of artificial 
stone or brick made from chalky earth, and molded 
into a square form. 


QUADRENNIAL—QUADRIFURCATE. 

QUADRENNIAL, a. kwód-rén/ni-ál, or QUAD'RIEN/NIAL, 
a. -ri-én/ni-dl [L. quadrien’niim, a period of four years 
—from quat'üór, four; annus, a year]: occurring once 
in four years; comprising four years. QUADREN’- 
NIALLY, ad. -ii. 

QUADRIBASIC, a. kwód-ri-büs'ik [prefix quadri ; Eng. 
SEMIS in chem., having four parts of base to one of 
acid. i 


QUADRIC, n. kwód'rik [L. quadrus, square, fourfold] : 
in alg., a homogeneous expression of the second degree 
in the variables or facients. Ternary and quaternary 
quadries, equated to zero, represent respectively curves 
and surfaces, which have the property of cutting every 
line in the plane, or in space, intwo points, and to which 
also the name quadrie is applied. Plane quadries, there- 
fore, are identical with conic sections. 

QUADRICAPSULAR, a. kwód' ri-káp'au-lér [L. quat'üór, 
four; capsild, a small box]: in bot., 
having four capsules. 

QUADRICORNOUS, a. kwód'ri- 
kórnüs [L. quat'àór, four; cornu, a 
horn]: in zool. or entom., having four 
horns or four antenne. 

QUADRICOSTATE, a. kwód'ri- 
kós'tàt [L. quat'üór, four; costa, a 
rib]: having fourribs.  . 

QUADRIDECIMAL, a. kwéd-ri- 
dés%-mal [prefix quadri-, Eng. deci- 

Quadri , mal]: in crystal., applied to a crystal 

bp whose prism, or the middle part, has 
four faces and two summits, containing together ten 
faces. : 

QUADRIDENTATE, a. kwód'ri-déwtàt [L. quat'üór, 
four; dentátus, toothed—from dens, a tooth]: having four 
teeth. 

QUADRIENNIUM UTILE, kwód-ri-én'i-üm | w'ti-I£, in 
Scotch Law: the four years after majority during which 
a person is entitled to reduce or set aside any deed made 
to his prejudice during minority. 

QUADRIFARIOUS, a. kwód'-ri-fa/ri-às [L. quadrifarüs, 
fourfold—from quat'üór, four]: in bot., in four rows; 
proceeding from all the sides of the branch. 

QUADRIFID, a. kwód'ri-f id [L. quadrifidis, four-cleft 
— from quat'üór, four; findo, I cleave; fidi, I have cleft] : 
in bot., four-cleft; cut down into four parts to about 
the middle. j 

QUADRIFOLIATE, a. kwód'ri-fo'li-at [L. quat'üór, four ; 
foliàtus, leaved—from folium, a leaf]: in bot., having 
four leaflets diverging from the same point. 

QUADRIFURCATE, a. kwód'riférkàt [L. quat'üór, 
four; furca, a two-pronged fork]: in bot., doubly forked; 
divided into two pairs. 





QUADRIGA—QUADRILATERAL. 
QUADRIGA, n. kwód-ri'gá [L. quadriga—trom quat'üór. 
four; jugum, a yoke]: in ane, 
times, a car drawn by four horses 
abreast, used chiefly in triumphal 
processions. See CHARIOT. 


QUADRIGEMINOUS, a. kwód'- 
ri-jém^i-nás, or QUAD/RIGEM'INAL, 
a. Jém'i-ndl [L. quat'üór, four; 
gemini, twins]: in bot., fourfold; 
having four similar parts. 

QUADRIGENARIOUS, 

Quadriga. a. kwód'rijén-üà' ri-à8. [L. quad'rin- 

génüriüs, of four hundred each ; 

quadrigéni or quadringéni, four hundred each—from 

quat'üór, four, and centum, a hundred] : consisting of four 
hundred. 


QUADRIJUGOUS, a. kwód-rijó'gáüs [L. quadrij'ügüs, 
belonging to a team of four—from quat'üór, four; jugum, 
a yoke, a pair]: in bot., having four pairs of leaflets. 

QUADRILATERAL, a. kwéd’ri-lat’ér-al (It. quadrila- 
tero, quadrilateral: F. quadrilatére, a quadrilateral: L. 
quadrilatérus, four-sided—from quat'üór, four; latus, a 
side]: having four sides and four angles: N. in geom., a 
plane figure having four sides: in mil., the area encom- 
passed and defended by four fortresses. It involves a 
combination of four fortresses, not necessarily con- 
nected, but mutually supporting each other, so that if 
one be attacked, the garrisons of the others, unless care- 
fully observed, will harass the besiegers, rendering it 
necessary that a very great army should be employed to 
turn the combined position. As a remarkable instance, 








The Venetian Quadrilateral. 


and & very powerful one, may be cited the Venetian 
Quadrilateral (Austrian till 1866), comprising the four 
strong posts of Mantua, Verona, Peschiera, and Legnago. 


QUADRILITERAL—QU ADRILLE. 


These form a sort of outwork to the bastion which the 
southern mountains of the Tyrol constitute, and divide 
the n. plain of the Po into two sections by a most power- 
ful barrier. QUAD’RILAT’ERALNESS, n. -né8, the property 
of being quadrilateral. i $ . 

QUADRILITERAL, a. kwód'ri-lt'üér-àl [L.quatŭðr, 
four; lit’érd, a letter]: in gram., consisting of four let- 
ters. í 

QUADRILLE, n. kwá-dril/or kd-dri/ [F. quadrille, a 
dance—from It. quadriglia, a troop or band of men 
formed into a square—from L. quadrüré, to make square 
—from quat'üór, four: Sp. cuadrillo, a small square]: 
game at cards played by four persons (see below): some- 
. thing consisting of fours: dance consisting of consecu- 
tive dance movements, usually five in number, danced 
by couples or sets of couples (prob. originally four 
couples, whence the name), opposite to, and at right 
angles to each other. 

QUADRILLE, Kkwá-dril or kd-dril’: game at cards, 
played by four persons. The number of cards employed 
is 40, the tens, nines, and eights being discarded from 
the pack. The rank and order of the cards in each suit 
vary according as they are or are not trumps, and are 
different in the black and red suits. The ace of spades, 
whatever suit be trumps, is always the highest trump, 
and is called apadille; the ace of clubs is always the 
third highest trump, and is known as basto; while the 
second highest trump, or manille, is the deuce of spades 
or clubs, or the seven of hearts or diamonds, according 
to the suit which is trumps, it being always of the 
trump suit. When the black suits are not trumps, the 
black cards rank as in whist; and when they are 
trumps, the order is the same, with the exception, as 
above mentioned, of the deuce, which then (in the trump 
suit only) becomes manille, the deuce of the black suit 
which is not trumps retaining its position as the lowest 
card. When the red suits are not trumps, the order of 
rank is as follows: King, queen, knave, ace, deuce, 
three, four, five, six, seven; but when they are trumps, 
the ace (of the trump suit only) is raised to the position 
of the fourth highest trump, under the name ponto or 
punto, and the seven (of the trump suit only) becomes, 
as previously stated, manille. A little: consideration 
wil show, that when the black. suits are trumps, the 
number of trump cards is 11, and 12 when a red suit is: 
trumps. The three highest trumps, spadille, manille,: 
and basto, are called matadores, and the player who pos- 
sesses one of them can, if he have no other trumps in 
his hand, decline to follow suit if trumps are led, pro- 
vided the trump led is not a matadore of value superior 
to his own. After the cards have been shuffled, cut, 
and dealt, the elder hand, on looking at his cards, may, 
if his hand be weak, decline to play (or pass); the next 
player may do the same, and so on all round; in which 
case the elder hand must commence, naming the suit 
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which he wishes to be trumps, and the cards are laid, 
and tricks taken, as in ordinary card games. Ifa player 
does not pass, but commences the game by naming 
trumps and playing a card, he must himself make six 
tricks to win; and if he succeeds, he obtains the whole 
of the winnings; but if he loses, he pays the whole of 
the losses. If he commences the game by ‘asking 
leave'—i.e., to have a partner—which is done by calling 
& king, the player who holds the king of the suit led 
must play it when his turn arrives; and he who asked 
leave, or l'hombre (in England generally called ombre), 
with him who had the king called, or the friend, are from 
this time partners in the game, and divide either the 
gains or the losses, as the case may be. The ombre 
and the friend win the game if they make six tricks be- 
tween them. This game is complicated by a number of 
conditions, which, under certain circumstances, modify 
the ordinary mode of playing. 

A modification of this game, under the name prefer- 
ence, is played in some places. The game lhombre, 
which is nothing more than quadrille played by three 
persons, formerly greatly in vogue in England and 
France, is now quite obsolete. An accurate description 
of it is in Pope’s Rape of the Lock. L’hombre was the 
immediate predecessor of quadrille in popular favor. 

QUADRILLION, n. kvód-dril'yün [L. quadra, a square, 
and Eng. míllion]: the fourth power of a million, or & 
unit with 24 ciphers, according to the Eng. system; & 
unit with 15 ciphers, in the French or Italian system. 

QUADRILOBATE, a. kwód'ri-ló/bàt, or QUAD'RILOBED, 
a. -lóbd [L. quat'üór, four; Gr. lobos, a lobe]: in bot., 
four-lobed. 

QUADRILOCULAR, a. kwód'ri-lók'ü-lér [L. quat'üór, 
four; locülüs, a little place]: in bot., having four cells 
or chambers. ~ 

QUADRINOMIAL, a. kwód'ri-nó'/mi-dl [L. quat'üór, 
four; nomen, & name] : in alg., consisting of four denomi- 
nations or terms. QUAD'/RINOM'/ICAL, a. -năm^-kăl, of 
four denominations or terms. 

QUADRIPARTITE, a. kwéd’ri-par’tit[L. quadriparti- 
tus, divided into four parts—from quat'üór, four; partitus, 
divided; pars or partem, a part]: divided into four 
parts; in bot., divided deeply into four parts. QUAD‘ 
RIPAR’TITELY, ad. -tit-lí. QUAD'RIPARTI' TION, n. -líah'ün, 
a division into four parts; the taking of a fourth part of 
a quantity. 

QUADRIPENNATE, a. kwód'ri-pén/nüt [L. quat'üór, 
four; penna, a feather]: having four wings. 

QUADRIPHYLLOUS, a. kwód'ri-fillüs [L. quat'üór, 
four; Gr. phullon, a leaf]: in bot., having four leaves. 

QUADRIREME, n. kwéd’ri-rém [L. quadrirémis—from 
, quat'üór, four; remus, an oar]: in anc. times, a war-ship 
propelled by four banks of oars. 


QUADRISACRAMENTARIAN—QUADRUMANA. 

QUADRISACRAMENTARIAN, n. kwédd-ri-sdk-ra-mén- 
ta’ri-an [prefix quadri-; Eng. sacramentarian]: in chh. 
hist., a controversial term applied to some German Re- 
formers in Wittenberg and its neighborhood, who held 
that the sacraments of Baptism, the Eucharist, Confes- 
sion, and Orders were generally necessary to salvation: 
mentioned by Melanchthon in Loci Communes. 

QUADRISULCATE, a. kwód ri-sülkàt [L. quat'üór, four; 
sulcus, a furrow]: four-furrowed; having the hoof 
divided into four parts. 


QUADRISYLLABLE, n. kwód'ri-sil'là-bl [L. quat'üór, 
four; syl’laba, a syllable]: a word of four syllables. 
QUAD’RISYLLAB‘IC, a. -láb^ik, consisting of four syllables. 

QUADRIVALVES, n. plu. kwód'ri-válvz [L. quat'üór, 
four; valve, the leaves of a door]: in arch., a door with 
four folds or leaves.  QUAD'RIVALVE, a. -válv, or 
QUAD’RIVALV’ULAR, a. -vülvü-lér, in bot., having four 
valves. 

QUADRIVIUM, n. kwód-rivi-üm [L. quadriviüm, a 
thing pert. to four ways—from quat'üór, four; vid, a 
way]: name given, in the language of the schools of the 
West, for the higher course of the medisval studies, 
from its consisting of four branches, as the lower course, 
foran analogous reason, was ealled TRIVIUM (q.v.), or 
‘Three Roads’ (grammar, rhetoric, and logic). The Q. 
consisted of arithmetic, music, geometry, and astron- 
omy: the Q. and the trivium formed together the seven 
sciences ofthe schools. QUADRIV'IAL, -riv%-dl, n. one of 
the four lesser arts: ADJ. having four ways meeting in 
a point. 

QUADROON, n. kwód-rón' [F. quarteron ; Sp. cuarteron, 
a quadroon—from L. quartus, fourth—from  quat'üór, 
four]: in Amer., the offspring of a mulatto and a white 
person; one who is four removes from pure negro blood 
—written also QUARTERON, QUARTEROON, QUATERON. 


QUADRULAMINAR, a. kwód' rü-ldm"i-nér [L. quat'üór, 
four; lamind, a leaf or layer]: consisting of fourfold 
lamine or layers of cells of the blastoderm. 

QUADRUMANA, kwéd-ré’ma-na : in the zoological sys- 
tem of Cuvier, an order of Mammalia, which he places 
next after Bimana (q.v.), and which contains the animals 
most nearly resembling man in their form and anatomi- 
cal characters—viz., the monkey and lemur families. 
The order Q., with the limits assigned to it by Cuvier, 
has been very generally received by naturalists, but the 
effort to assimilate man to apes has led to the institu- 
tion of a new order, Primates, to take in all down to 
and including lemurs; it is the order, so named, of 
Linneus, with bats omitted. The name Q. is derived 
from a character, in which one most obvious difference 
from man is, that the extremities of all the four limbs 
are hands, or formed for grasping, and not merely those 
of the anterior ones; these, indeed, being in many of 
the monkeys less perfect hands than the hinder ones, 


QUADRUMANE—QUADRUPED. . 


through the lack orrudimentary character of the thumb. 
None of the Q. are naturally adapted for an erect posture. 
For the differences between man and the apes which 
most nearly approach him in form, see ANTHROPOLOGY ; 
also MONKEY: CHIMPANZEE: GORILLA: ORANG. The Q. 
resemble man intheir dentition 
more than any other animals. 
Their other digestive organs also 
exhibit a general similarity to 
those of man. The similarity is 
further apparent in the brain and 
in the reproductive organs; but 
in the Lemuride, a gradual depart. 
ure from the human form and 
characters is manifested, with an 
approach to the ordinary quad- 
ruped type. Aside from the lemurs 
and man, at the two extremes, 
the classification of the Q. is (1) 
SIMIIDÆ, with four genera of an- 
Quadrumana: thropoids: Troglodytes, Gorilla, 
Head and Hands of Simia, and Hylobates : (2) CERCO- 

Orang-outang (Simia PITHECIDÆ, containing all the old- 

patyrus): aout world monkeys; called Catarrhine, 

oh ' from the position and shape of the 
nostrils: (3) CEBIDÆ, or new world monkeys, termed 
Platyrrhine or broad-nosed, the nostrils being flat and 
far apart; they differ from the preceding in many ana- 
tomical details and have more prehensile tails: (4) 
HAPALID E, the Marmosets, small and squirrel-like, with 
ear-tufts, and some with manes like miniature lions. 
Prof. Henry Alleyne Nicholson remarks that the great 
difference between man and monkeys must entail cor- 
responding structural distinctions. This is true, whether 
these distinctions can be fathomed or not. And if man 
be wholly physical, as some contend, the vast difference 
also must be physical. It ill becomes the materialist to 
undervalue the distinetions. 

QUADRUMANE, n., or QUADRUMAN, D. kwód'rü-màn 
[F. quadrumane, having four hands—from L. quat- 
adr, four; manus, the hand]: an animal having four 
hands corresponding to the hands of a man, as in the 
monkey tribe. QUADRUMANA, .n. plu. kwód-ró ma-na, 
the order of mammals whieh have four hand-like extrem- 
ities, as in the monkey tribe (see above) QUADRU- 
MANOUS, a kwéd-ré’man-is, having four hands. 

QUADRUPED, n. kwód' rü-péd [L. quad'/rüpes, a four- 
footed animal—from quat'üór, tour; pes or pedem, a foot] : 
a term employed both popularly and by: scientific 
writers to designate four-footed animals: ADJ. four- 
footed.— Quadruped is not, however, the name of a class 
or order in systems of zoology. Popularly, it is almost 
always limited to those Mammalia which have four limbs 
well developed and formed for walking, and is scarcely 
ever applied to the Cetacea, and rarely even to Seals or 
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to the Quadrumana (q.v.). The full development of the 
limbs, with their termination in feet properly. so called, 
thus appears to be not one of the most important char- 
acters by which groups of animals are distinguished ; and 
this further appears when the same character is found 
again, in great perfcetion, in a lower class of vertebrate 
animals—in Chelonian and Saurian Reptiles, as tor- 
toises and lizards. But the four-limbed type prevails 
among vertebrate animals, from man downward; so that 
even in serpents, in which it is least notable, traces of it 
appear.on anatomical examination, as in the case of 
Boas (see Boa); and there are many other creatures 
which form connecting links as to this character between 
serpents and those reptiles—as crocodiles and lizards— 
which possess it in greatest perfection. For the homol- 
ogy of certain fins of fishes with the limbs of quadru- 
peds, see FISHES. Noapproach to the four-limbed type 
is found among invertebrate animals. 


QUADRUPLE, a. kwód'rü-pl [F. quadruple—from Lr 
quad’riplus, fourfold—from quat'üór, four; plico, I fold: 
It. quadruplo]: fourfold: N. four times the sum or 
quantity: V. to multiply by four, QUAD’RUPLING, imp. 
-pling. QUAD’RUPLED, pp. -pld: ADJ. multiplied by 
four. QUAD’RUPLY, ad. -plt, to a fourfold quantity. 
QUADRUPLICATE, a. kwód-ró'pli-kàl (L. plicatus, folded] : 
fourfold: V. to make fourfold; to double twice. QUAD- 
RU/PLICA'TING, imp. QUADRU'/PLICATED, pp. QUADRU’- 
PLICA'TION, n. -kà/8hün, the taking four times the simple 
sum or amount. QUADRUPLE ALLIANCE, in Zng. hist., an 
alliance, 1718-19, between England, France, Germany, 
and Holland, to secure to the house of Hanover the suc- 
cession to the crown of England; to secure France to the 
house of Bourbon; and to prevent Spain and France be- 
ing united under one erown: the term has been also ap- 
plied to an alliance between England, France, Spain, 
and Portugal, in 1834, to restore peace to Spain, and 
put down Don Carlos and his partisans. QUAD'/RUPLE- 
COUN'TERPOINT, n. the construction of four melodies or 
parts to be performed together in such à manner that 
they ean be interehanged without involving the infringe- 
ment of the laws of musieal grammar. 


QUADRUPLEX TELEGRAPH: see under TELE- 
GRAPH. 


QUZERE, n. kwe're [impera. of L. quero, I. search or 
inquire]: search; inquire, implying doubt: see QUERY. 

QUZESTOR, n. kwés'tór [L. cont. from quesitor, searcher 
or investigator]: anciently the title of a elass of Ro- 
man magistrates, as early, according to all accounts, 
as the period of the Kings. The oldest questors were 
the two questores parricidii (‘trackers of murder,’ ulti- 
mately public accusers); whose office was to conduct 
the prosecution of persons accused of murder, and to 
execute the sentence that might be pronounced. They 
ceased to exist as early as B.C. 366, when their functions 
were transferred to the Triumviri Capitales. A far more 
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important though later magistracy was the questores 
clasaici, to whom was intrusted the charge of the publie 
treasure. The exact date of theirinstitution is unknown, 
but it was subsequent to the expulsion of the kings. 
They appear to have derived the epithet classici from 
having been originally elected by the centuries. At first 
they were only two in number, but B.c. 421 two more 
were added. Shortly after the breaking out of the first 
Punic war, the number was increased to eight; and as 
province after province was added to the Roman Re- 
publie, they amounted, in the time of Sulla, to 20 and in 
the time of Cesar to 40. On its institution the questor- 
ship (questura) was open only to patrieians; but after 
B.C. 421 plebeians also became eligible.—The title has 
been given also to an official in charge—e.g., of thelegis- 
lative assembly of France. 


QUAFF, v. kwâf [an imitative word: Scot. waucht or 
waught, to drink copiously; quaich, a small drinking- 
cup with two ears: Gael. cuach, a cup or bowl]: to 
swallow in large draughts; to drink copiously and lux- 
uriously. QUAFF’ING, imp. : N. the act of one who quaffs ; 
a draught. QUAFFED, pp. kwâft. QUAFF’ER, n. -ér, one 
who quaffs or drinks largely. 

QUAG, n. kwág [a corruption of quake]: a quagmire, 
QvuAG'GY, a. -gi, yielding or trembling under feet, as soft, 
wet earth, or a bog. 

QUAGGA, n. kwág'gjá [Hottentot, quagga—from its 
cry], (Hquus—or Asinus— Quagga): animal of family 

ide (q.v.), native of s. Africa, rather smaller than 
the Zebra (q.v.), with the hinder parts higher, and the 





Quagga (Asinus Quagga). 


ears shorter; the head, mane, neck and shoulders black- 
ish-brown, banded with white; similar bands toward 
the rump, gradually becoming less distinct; a black line 
running along the spine. It is allied both to the ass 
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and to the zebra. The Q. receives its name from its 
voice, which somewhat resembles the barking of a dog. 
It is more easily domesticated than the zebra, and a 
curricle drawn by quaggas has been seen in Hyde Park, 
London. In its wild state it does not associate with the 
zebra, though inhabiting the same plains. Hybrids, or 
mules, have been produced between thg horse and 
quagga. 

QUAGMIRE, n. kwág'mir [from Eng. quake and mire: 
Dut. waggelen, to totter] : wet boggy land firm enough on 
the surface to be walked on, but yielding or trembling 
under the feet at every step; a shaking marsh; boggy 
ground. 

QUA’HAUG, or QUA’HOG: see VENERID2. 

QUAID, a. or pp. kwad [contr. of quailed]: in OE., 
crushed; dejected; cowed; depressed. 

QUAIL, v. kwàl [in the sense of causing the blood to 
eurdle from bodily fear: It. quagliare, to curdle as milk; 
cagliare, to curdle, to quail in one’s courage: Dut. quag- 
hel; L. cóag'ulum, the infusion used to curdle milk— 
from con, together; agéré, to drive: comp. Dut. quelen, 
to pine away]: to quake; to tremble under bodily fear 
or horror; to faint ; to languish ; to give way. QUAIL’ING, 
imp. QUAILED, pp. kwàld: ApJ. languishing; losing 
courage: N. a failing in resolution. 

QUAIL, n. kwàl [Dut. quackel; a quail; quacken, to 
cry as a quail: It. quaglia, a quail: F. caille], (Coturnix) : 
genus of gallinaceous birds of family Tetraonida, nearly 
allied to partridges, but having a more slender bill, a 
shorter tail, longer wings, no spur, and no red space 
above the eye. The first and second quills of the wing 
are about as long as the third, which is the longest in 
the more rounded wing of the partridges. Quails, 
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therefore, far excel partridges in power of flight. 'The 
tail is very short. They never perch on trees, but 
always alight on the ground. They are among the 
smallest gallinaceous birds. The N. Amer. Q. have been 
made a sub-family Odontophorine ; but with little reason, 
as the toothing of the under mandible is not an invariable 
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difference.—The Bos WHITE (Ortyz virginiana), called Q. 
wherever the Ruffed Grouse is known as partridge, and 
called Partridge wherever that grouse is known as 
pheasant, ranges from the e. states to the high western 
plateau ; the color is pinkish brown, variegated all over, 
the female with buff throat. A Fla. variety, as usual 
with southern representatives of our birds, is smaller, 
darker, and with larger bill. A Tex. variety, as usual 
with representetives on w. plains, is paler and grayer. 
—The PLUMED PARTRIDGE or MOUNTAIN Q. (Oreortyx 
picta), of Or., Cal., and Nev., has the head adorned with 
two long keeled plumes, and the sides of the body with 
broad bars of black and white.—The VALLEY Q. or CALI- 
FORNIA PARTRIDGE (Lophortyz californica) has a helmet 
crest of 6-10 recurved feathers; and the ARIZONA Q. 
(L. Gambeli) differs in having the middle of the belly 
black, and in other details of color.—The BLUE Q. or 
‘SCALED PARTRIDGE (Callipepla squamata), Tex., N. Mex,, 
and Ariz., has the feathers with a scale-like black 
edging.—The MassENA Q. (not Messina), of the same 
region, is marked beneath with countless round white 
spots. The 40 or more species of Q. are alike in habits 
and food.—The Common Q.(C. vulgaris or C. dactyli- 
sonans) is found in most parts of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. In India and other warm countries, it is a per- 
manent resident; but in many countries it is a bird of 
passage; thus it visits n. Europe, and at certain sea- 
sons appears in vast multitudes on the coasts and 
islands of the Mediterranean, where quails are taken in 
hundreds of thousands in their northward and south- 
ward migrations. There is reason to believe that the 
food miraculously supplied to the Israelites in the wil- 
derness was this species of bird, to which the name Selav, 
used in the Mosaic narrative, seems to belong.—The Q. 
is fully 7 inches in entire length; of brown color, streaked 
with different shades, and the wings mottled with light- 
brown; the throat white, with dark-brown bands in the 
male, and a black patch beneath the white, the lower 
parts yellowish-white. The Q. is polygamous. The 
nest is a. mere hole in the ground, with 7 to 12 eggs. 
The Q. is highly esteemed for the table: great numbers 
&re brought from the eontinent of Europe to the London 
market.—Other species of Q. are found in different parts 
of Asia, though no other is so abundant as the Common 
Q., and none migrates as it does.—The Coromandel Q. 
(C. textilis) is a pretty little bird, rather smaller than 
the Common Q.—The Chinese Q. (C. excalfactoria), a 
beautiful little species, only about 4 inches long, is abun- 
dant in China, and is there kept for fighting, the males 
being very pugnacious, like those of other polygamous 
birds, and much money is lost and won on the eonibats 
of these quails. It is used also fora singular purpose— 
warming the hands of its owner. QUAIL-PIPE, a pipe 
or call for alluring quails into a net. : 
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QUAINT, a. kwünt [OF. coint, neat, dainty : L. comptus, 
trim—from cómo, I adorn: OE, coynt]: characterized by 
excess and whimsicality ; not expressed or shown in the 
ordinary way ; odd; fanciful; singular; affected; in OE., 
neat; pretty; fine-spun; affected: QUAINT’LY, ad. -li. 
QUAINT/NESS, n. -nés, oddness; peculiarity.—SYN. of 
‘quaint’: odd; whimsical; strange; queer; wonderful; 
singular; unusual; ingenious; artful; far-fetched; af- 
fected ; antique; nice; dainty ; curious. 


QUAKE, v. kwak [Ger. quackeln, to shake, to waver: 
Dut. waggelen, to stagger: AS. cwacian, to quake or 
tremble]: in OH., a shudder; a tremulous agitation: V. 
to tremble with cold or fear; to be agitated, as the earth 
by internal movements; to shudder; in OE., to throw 
into trepidation; to frighten. Qua'KING, imp.: ADJ. 
trembling; shaking: N. trepidation. QUAKED, pp. kwàkt. 
QuaA’KINGLY, ad. -l, tremblingly; in a quaking manner. 
QUA'KEB, n. -kér, term applied to the religious sect the 
Society of Friends, given first in reproach (see Qua- 
KERS). QUA’KERLY, ad. -li, after the manner of a 
Quaker. QUA’KERISH, a. pertaining or relating to Qua- 
kers;:resembling Quakers; characteristic of Quakers. 
QUA'/KERISM, n. -izm, manners or tenets of the Quakers. 
—Syn. of ‘quake, v.’: to quiver; shake; shudder ; vibrate ; 
tremble; agitate. 

QUAKERS, kwà'kérz : ordinary colloquial designation 
of the Society of Friends (q.v.). In law, Quakers differ 
from their fellow-citizens chiefly as regards their mar- 
riages and their taking of oaths. Thus, though in 
-England the marriage acts required all marriages to 
take place in a consecrated church of the establishment, 
before the dissenters obtained a relaxation of the law, 
the Quakers’ marriages were excepted, and marriages 
between two Quakers were allowed to be solemnized 
according to the usages of their sect. In regard to 
taking oaths, it is provided by statutes in England and 
the United States that persons who conscientiously 
object to take an oath in the usual way, may make an 
affirmation instead, whether as witness in a court of 
justice, or as holding a civil office, whose qualification 
includes taking anoath. The penalties of perjury, how- 
ever, attach to a false affirmation in the same way as to 
a false oath. 

QUAK’ING GRASS (Briza): genus of grasses, having 
a loose panicle; drooping spikelets, generally remark- 
able for their broad and compressed form, suspended by 
most delicate footstalks, and tremulous in every breath 
of wind; the spikelets with two glumes and numerous 
florets, the florets having each two awnless pales, which 
become incorporated with the seed. The species are 
few, mostly European. They all are very beautiful. 
B. maxima, native of s. Europe, is often planted in 
flower-gardens, in this country as well as in Europe; it 
has many-flowered heart-shaped spikelets, tumid, pur- 
plish, becoming dry and papery so as to rattle in the 


QUALIFY. 
breeze, for which reason it is known also as Rattlesnake 
Grass. B. media, the species common in Europe, grow- 
ing in almost all kinds of poor soil, from the sea-coast 
to an elevation of 1,500 feet, is of some value as pasture- 
grass, being very nutritious, though the herbage is 
scanty. The value of many poor pastures depends on 
it; but when they are enriched by manures, it generally 
disappears. It is sometimes sown by farmers, but not 
as often as it would be if its seed did not lose vitality 
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so quickly that only a small proportion grows if not 
sown in autumn when newly ripened. 


QUALIFY, v. kwél7yi [F. qualifier —from mid. L. 
qualificaré, to qualify—from L. qudlis, of what sort or 
kind; facio, I make]: to fit or prepare for anything, as 
an office; to render capable or competent; to soften; to 
diminish; to ease; to modify or limit, as a statement; 
to dilute; to take the necessary steps for holding an 
office or exercising a privilege. QUAL/IFYING, imp.: ADJ. 
modifying;. restraining; furnishing with legal power: 
N. the act of one who qualifies for a place or station. 
QUAL‘IFIED, pp. -fid: ADJ. fitted; competent. QUAL 
IFIEDLY, ad. Jid-lí. QUAL/IFIEDNESS, n. -né8, the state of 
being qualified or fitted. QUAL’IFIER, n. -fi-ér, one who 
or that which qualifies. QUAL/IFI’ABLE, a. -/i'á-bl, that 
may be qualified. QUAL/IFICA’TION, n. -ft-kd/shin [F.— 
L.]: any natural endowment, or any acquirement, ens 
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abling a person to fill a particular office or position; 
legal power or ability ; abatement; modification. QUAL- 
IFICA'TIVE, a. -tiv, having the power to qualify or mod- 
ify: N. that which serves to qualify. QUAL'/IFICA'TOR, n. 
-kà'tér, in Rome, an officer who prepares cases for trial 
in the ecclesiastical court.—Syn. of ‘qualify’: to fit; 
capacitate ; adapt; equip; prepare; enable; dilute; ease; 
abate ; assuage; restrict; restrain, modify ; soften; regu- 
late ;—of ‘ qualified’: competent; entitled ; fit; adapted ; 
limited ; modified. 

QUALITY, n. kwól'i-ti (F. qualité—trom L. qualitas or 
qualitütem, a quality or property—from quàlis, of what 
sort or kind : It. qualita, quality]: that which belongs to 
a body or substance; nature, as of an action; the power 
or property of producing certain effects; disposition; 
temper; virtue or vice; acquirement; condition in rela- 
tion to others; superior rank or distinction; formerly, 

‘persons of high rank taken collectively. QUAL/ITATIVE, 
a. -ta-tiv, connected with or relating to quality; in chem. 
analysis, intended merely to determine the nature or the 
names of component parts. QUAL‘ITA’TIVELY, ad. -tiv-li. 
—SrxN. of ‘quality’: property; adjunct; disposition; 
temper; accomplishment ; qualification ; character ; 
rank; nobility. 

QUALM, n. kwám [AS. cwealm, destruction, death: 
Dan. quele, to choke: Ger. qual, agony, grief]: a feeling 
of sickness; a sudden fit of nausea; a distressing 
thought; an uneasiness of conscience. QUALM‘ISH, 8. 
-ish, affected with nausea or sickly languor; sick at the 
stomach. QUALM’ISHLY, ad. -lň. QUALM'ISHNESS, n. -nés, 
nausea. 

QUAMASH, kwóm'/ásh, or BriscuiT Root, bis'kit rôt 
(Camassia esculenta): plant of nat. order Liliaceae, nearly 
allied to squills and hyacinths. It is a N. Amer. plant, 
abounding on the great prairies w. of the Mississippi. 
The roasted bulbs are agreeable and nutritious, and are 
used as food. 

QUANDARY, n. kwón-dà'rí [perhaps a corruption of 
F. phrase, qu'en dirai-je ? what. shall I say of it ? comp. 
Icel. vandr, difficult]: doubt; uncertainty; a state of 
difficulty or uncertainty. 

QUANG-NAM, or KuaANG-NAM, kwang-ndm’, or TURON 
tó-rón' : town of Anam, about 75 m. s.e. by e. from Hué 
(q.v.), or Phu-thuan-thien, capital of Anam. It is 
situated near the head of a beautiful gulf, and is a place 
of eonsiderable trade. 

QUANNET, n. kwán'ét [etym. doubtful]: the flat file 
of the comb-maker, having the handle at one side, so 
that it may be used like a plane. The teeth incline 15? 
forward, and are made by a triangular file, not by a 
chisel. 

QUANT, n. kwðnt: a small piece of flat wood at the 
bottom of a leaping-pole in marshy places, or of a pole 
used by a bargeman to push along his vessel, to pre- 
vent ite sinking too easily under his weight. 


QUANTIFICATION OF THE PREDICATE. 


QUANTIC, n. kwán'fik [L. quantus, how much]: in 
math., a rational, integral, homogeneous function of two 
or more variables. They are classified, according to 
their dimensions, as quadric, cubic, quartic, quintic, eto., 
denoting quanties of the second, third, fourth, fifth, ete., 
degrees. They are further distinguished as binary, 
ternary, quaternary, etc., according as they contain two, 
three, four, etc., variables. 

QUANTIFY, v. kwón'ti-fi [L. quantus, how much; fi, 
I am made]: to modify or qualify with respect to 
quantity; to mark with the sign of quantity. QUAN’- 
TIFYING, imp. QUAN'TIFIED, pp. -fid. QUAN'TIFICA"- 
TION, n. Jfi-kü'shün, a modification by a reference to 
quantity; process or form by which anything is quan- 
tifled. 


QUANTIFICA'TION OF THE PREDICATE, in Logic: 
phrase introduced by Sir William Hamilton to express 
the characteristic feature of certain logical doctrines of ` 
his respecting the Proposition and the Syllogism. 

According tothe Aristotelian Logic, propositions are 
divided, according to their quality, into affirmative and 
negative (* The sun has set,* ‘The sun hasnot set’); and, 
according to their QUANTITY, into universal and particu- 
lar (‘All men are mortal,’ ‘Some men live 80 years’). 
If we combine the two divisions, we obtain four kinds 
of propositions—Affirmative Universal (‘ All men are 
mortal’), Affirmative Particular (‘Some men live 80 
years", Negative Universal (‘No men are omnipotent’), 
Negative Particular (‘Some men are not wise ’). 

Now, it is remarked by Sir William Hamilton, that the 
statement of the QUANTITY of these various propositions 
is left incomplete; only the subject of each has its quantity 
expressed (all men, some men, no men); while there is 
implied or understood in every case a certain quantity 
of the predicate. Thus, ‘ All menare mortal,’ is not fully 
stated; the meaning is that all men are a part of mortal 
things, there being (possibly and probably) other mortal 
things besides men. Let this meaning be expressed, and 
we have a complete proposition to this effect: ‘All men 
are some (or part of) mortals,’ where quantity is assigned, 
not only to the subject, but also to the predicate. 
It might be that the predicate contained under it only 
the subject, as in the proposition; ‘ All matter gravi- 
tates.’ There is no other thing in the universe except 
matter that obeys the law of gravitation. Knowing 
this, we might quantify the predicate accordingly: * AU 
matter is all gravitating things,’ a kind of proposition 
not recognized in the old logic. Another original form 
of proposition, brought out by supplying the quantity of 
the predicate, is, * Some A is all B;’ * Some men are all 
Englishmen.’ So that, instead of two kinds of proposi- 
tions under affirmation, Hamilton’s system gives four. 
In the same way, he increases the number of negative 
propositions. 1. For ‘No man is omnipotent,’ he writes, 
quantifying the predicate, * Any man is not any omnipo- 
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tent;' or, * All men are out of all omnipotent things.' 
2. ‘Some men are not young’ is fully quantified; ‘Some 
men are not any young things;’ ‘Some men are out of 
all young things.’ These two (in their unquantified 
shape) are the ordinarily recognized propositions of the 
negative class. To them Hamilton adds—3. ‘All men 
are not some animals.’ ‘All men are excluded from a 
certain division of the class animal;' and 4. ‘Some 
animals are not some men ;' ‘A portion of the animals is 
not included in a portion of men.’ 

The first result, therefore, of completing the statement 
of a proposition by inserting what Hamilton considers as 
implied in the thought—namely, the quantity of the 
predicate—is to give eight kinds of propositions instead 
of four. The next result is to modify the process called 
the Conversion of Propositions: see CONVERSE. The 
kind of conversion called limitation (All A is B, some 
B is A) is resolved into simple conversion, or mere trans- 
position of premises without further change. ‘ All A is 
some. B;' ‘Some B is all A.’ 

The multiplication of varieties of propositions is at- 
tended with the further consequence of greatly increasing 
the number of syllogisms, or forms of deductive reasoning : 
see SYLLOGISM. Inthe scholastic logic, as usually ex- 
pounded, there are 19 such forms, distributed under four 
figures (four in the first, four in the second, six in the 
third, five in the fourth) By ringing the changes on 
eight sorts of propositions, instead of the old number, 
four, 36 valid syllogisms can be formed in the first figure. 
Whether the increase serves any practieal use, is another 
question. 

Hamilton considered also that he had been led, by the 
new system, to a simplification of the fundamental laws 
of the syllogism, or, as he expresses it, ‘the reduction of: 
all the General Laws of Categorical Syllogisms to a Single 
Canon.’ 

Prof. De Morgan, also, in his elaborate system of 
Formal Logic, has invented and developed into great 
detail a plan of expressing the quantity of the predicate ; 
but he does not admit the whole of Hamilton's eight 
propositional forms, rejecting in particular the last men- 
tioned in the above enumeration. Healso increases the 
number of valid syllogisms as compared with the old 
logic. Not content with indicating that the predicate 
has quantity as well as the subject, he supposes the pos- 
sibility of a numerical estimate of quantity in both terms 
of the proposition, and from this draws a new set of infer- 
ences. Thus, if 60 per cent. of B are included in C, and 
70 per cent. in A, 30 per cent. at least of B must be found 
both in A and in C.—See Sir W. Hamilton’s Discussions ; 
Spencer Baynes’s New Analytic of Logical Forms ; De 
Morgan’s Formal Logic ; Mill’s Logic, under the Syllogism $ 
and his Examination of Sir W. Hamilton's Philosophy. 
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QUANTITY, n. kwón'fi-t& [F. quantité; L. quantitas: 
or quantitütem, greatness, extent—from quantus, how: 
great: It. quantita]: that property of anything capable: 
of being inereased or diminished; any indeterminate 
bulk, weight, or number; a large portion; an indefinite 
extent of space; an indeterminate mass or aggregate of 
matter; the measure of a syllable; in logic, a general 
conception; in math., anything whieh can be multiplied, 
divided, or measured. QUAN’TITA’TIVE, a. -fi-td-tiv, or 
QUAN'TITIVE, relating to quantity; estimable according 
to quantity. QUAN’TITATIVELY, ad. -tiv-li. 


QUANTUM, n. lwón'tàm (L. quantum, äs much as]: 
.the quantity; the amount. 


QUAQUAVERSAL, a. kwü'kwü-vér'süi [L. quaqua, 
wheresoever; versus, turned]: dipping on all sides; 
directed every way: in geol., a term applied to the dip 
of the stratified rocks when arranged in dome-shaped 
elevations, or basin-shaped depressions, whereby the 
beds have an inclination on all sides to one point, that 
point being the summit of the dome in one case, and the 
lowest level of the basin in the other. 


QUARANTINE, n. kwór' án-ten [It. quarantina ; F. quar- 
antaine, forty—from L. quadragin'ta, forty]: time, origi- 
nally 40 days, during which a ship arriving from a port 
or country where some malignant disease is raging—e.g., 
yellow fever, cholera, or plague—must refrain from any 
communieation with theshore: V. to compela ship's 
company to forbear intercourse with the shore for a lim- 
ited period on account of the real or supposed existence 
of some malignant disease on board. QUAR'ANTINING, 
imp. QUAR'/ANTINED, pp. -ténd. Note.—The monkish or 
mid. L. term quarantind was applied by the Anglo-Saxons 
about Egbert's time (according to a practice tben pre- 
vailing of computing periods of time by forties) to an 
infected vessel coming from abroad, which was prohibited 
any intercourse with the shore for 40 days.— Quarantine 
is a.protective measure, regarded as of such publie im- 
portance that it is a high misdemeanor for any person in 
& quarantined vessel to come on shore, or for any one to 
disembark any merchandise or goods from her. The 
countries ou the e. and s. shores of the Mediterra- 
nean are those usually supposed most liable to give in- 
fection; and, as a regular arrangement, ships from them 
have to pass quarantine at Malta, or some French, Ital- 
ian, or Spanish port. In England, the Q. laws were, un- 
til recent years, enforced with severity; but now a Q. is 
unusual in that country, though the power to enact it rests 
with the crown, and it is occasionally imposed by an 
order in council. In Mediterranean ports, Q. lasts or- 
dinarily 6 to 15 days, though it sometimes extends to a 
much longer period, during which the passengers are im- 
prisoned in a sort of barrack called a ‘ lazaretto,’ and the 
contents of the ship—animals, goods, and letters—are 
fumigated, punctured, sometimes immersed in water, 
or even in acid, and all possible means are adopted to 
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destroy infection.—Quarantine is not limited to a sea- 
frontier; and it is enforeed—often with absurd rigor—at 
the frontiers between contiguous states, especially in e. 
Europe, to the annoyance of travellers and the serious 
detriment of commerce. 

An act of congress (1878, Apr. 29) forbids the entry to 
the United States of vessels from foreign ports where 
contagious and other diseases exist, excepting under pre- 
scribed regulations, as the object of Q. is to ascertain 
whether the crew and passengers of incoming vessels are 
infected or not, and as this inquiry is primarily of local 
importance, the federal govt. leaves to the several state 
govts. the prescribing and enforcing Q. regulations, and 
these are sustainable in courts of law as the exercise of 
the police powers of the states. The Q. officials of the 
Btates are known variously as Q. commissioners, boards 
of health, sanitary bureaus, etc. In cases of threaten- 
ing local epidemies, as yellow fever, the health authori- 
ties, first of the locality and then of the state, establish 
Q. to prevent any infected person carrying the disease 
beyond the region thus isolated. The authorities of 
adjoining states also proclaim Q. against any person 
from the infected region, and can compel obedience with 
their police and milit. forces. Railroad trains and the 
mails can be stopped and subjected to thorough fumiga- 
tion till all danger of infection is passed. If local and 
state authorities are unable to maintain adequate Q. 
and at the same time care for the sick, they may have 
the aid of the National Board of Health (see HEALTH, 
NATIONAL BOARD OF). Other aid may be had from the 
federal govt. in providing tents, hospital supplies, ra- 
tions, disinfectants, etc., if the emergency is sufficient. 
New York has the most perfect Q. system in the world, 
established 1738, and consisting of a boarding-station at 
Clifton, Staten Island, summer boarding-station on the 
station ship anchored in the lower bay (4 m. below the 
Narrows), two artificial islands 10 m. below the city 
(Hoffman, 3} acres, and Swinburne, 3 acres) containing 
reception hospitals and detention and disinfecting pavil- 
ions, burying-ground at Seguin’s, Staten Island, small- 
pox hospital on Blackwell’s Island, and typhus fever 
hospital on Ward’s Island.—The federal govt., through 
the bureau of animal industry of the agricultural dept., 
maintains neat. cattle Q. stations at the ports of New 
York, Boston, and Baltimore, for foreign receipts; and 
the states generally have provided for establishment 
of animal Q. whenever necessary. 

History declares Q. regulations for maritime inter- 
course to have been established first by the Venetians 
1127; but the practice must have been greatly older on 
land-frontiers ; and the precautions of the Jews against 
leprosy indicate that a species of local Q. was enforced 
by them. 


QUARE IMPEDIT—QUARREL. 

QUARE IMPEDIT, kwá'/ré im’pé-dit: title of an Eng- 
lish action at law, whereby a person who has purchased 
an advowson, or right of presentation to an ecclesiasti- 
cal benefice, sues any one who disturbs or hinders him 
in the exercise of his legal right. 

QUARLES, kwórlz, FRANCIS: poet : 1592—1644, Sep. 8; 
b. Romford, Essex, England. He studied at Christ’s 
College, took a law course at Lincoln’s Inn, became cup- 
bearer to the queen of Bohemia, was afterward sec. to 
Abp. Usher of Ireland, and 1639 obtained the office of 
ehronologer of the city of London. In the troubles 
between the king and parliament he strongly sympa- 
thized with the crown. His estates, books, and MSS. 
were seized by the parliamentary officers, who subjected 
him to ill-treatment which he did not long survive. He 
was a prolific writer of both poetry and prose. Though 
often diffuse, his style was quaint and sometimes epigram- 
matic. Among his poetical works were The Feast of 
: Wormes (1620); Divine Poems (1630); Divine Fancies 
Doni Divine Emblema (1635), and numerous elegies. 

is leading prose work was Enchiridion (1640). A few 
of his works have recently been republished. 


QUARREL, n. kwór'rél [F. querelle, altercation—from 
L. querélad, complaint: Ger. quarren, to grumble: Fin. 
kurista, to speak ina high thin tone]: a petty fight or 
scuffle; an angry dispute; open variance between par- 
ties; ground of dispute; something that gives right 
to angry reprisal : V. to find fault; to fight or contend; 
to dispute; to disagree; to be at variance. QUAR’REL- 
LING, imp.: N. dissension; strife. QUAR’RELLED, pp. 
-réld. QUAR’RELLER, n. -ér, one who quarrels. QUAR- 
RELSOME, a. -8üm, disposed to quarrel; contentious. 
QUAR’RELSOMELY, ad. -li. QUAR’RELSOMENESS, n. -néa, 
disposition to engage in contention and brawls. QUAR- 
RELOvS, in OE., disposed to quarrel; petulant.—Sywn. of 
‘quarrel, n.’: difference; dispute; altercation; affray; 
fray; feud; broil; squabble; tumult; contest; conten- 
tion. 

QUARREL, n. kwér’rél [OF. quarrel; F. quarreau, a 
quarrel—from mid. L. quadrellus, a square tile, a quar- 
rel: L. quadra, a square] : in anc. archery, square-headed 
arrow for a crossbow: a glazier's diamond. Quarrel or 
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Quarry is a term also for a pane of glass of lozenge or 
diamond shape; also for a perforation or window of this 
hg also square or diamond-shaped paving-stones or 
tiles. , 
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QUARRY, n. kwór'rí [F. curée; OF. cuyerie, the en- 
trails of the game given to the dogs at the death—from 
L. cor, the heart: It. corata, the contents of the abdo- 
men and thorax of an animal]: among falconers, any 
game flown at and killed; dead game. 

QUARRY, n. kwór'ri [F. quarriére, carriére, a quarry— 
from quarrer, to cut square—from L. quadrüré, to cut 
square]: place where stones are excavated and roughly 
hewn: V.to excavate from a stone-mine. QUAR’RYING, 
imp. -ri'áng : N. act or business of digging stones from a 
mine. QUAR'BIED, pp. -ríd. QUARRYMAN, n. one who 
works in a quarry. QUARRY-WATER, n. a familiar term 
among quarrymen and builders for the moisture con- 
tained in stone newly raised from the quarry, which 
gradually evaporates when exposed to the air.—Quarry 
is the excavation on-the surface of the ground made in 
obtaining any useful rock. Quarrying differs little from 
mining in principle, except that the latter is essentially 
an underground operation. 

From a very remote period, famous granite quarries 
were worked at Syene, and others of sandstone and lime- 
stone, along the banks of the Nile, for the temples and 
monuments of ancient Egypt. Greece found materials 
for white marble temples in the quarries of Mt. Penteli- 
cus, near Athens, and in those of the islands of the Archi- 
pelago. It was from the quarries of Travertine (a kind 
of limestone), at Tibur, that ancient Rome was chiefly 
built. Italy has long been noted for marble quarries, 
those of Tuscany yielding the most esteemed kinds, 
The fine saccharoid marbles for statuary and other fine- 
art purposes are obtained exclusively from the Apuan 
Alps, around Carrara, Massa, and Seravezza. Those 
of Carrara, especially, are highly prized all over the 
world. From the quarries at Seravezza, marble to the 
value of $750,000, has been taken for the splendid cathe- 
dral of St. Isaac at St. Petersburg. 

Notable quarries of the British Islands are those of 
Cornwall, Aberdeen, and Wicklow, for granite; those in 
the neighborhood of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and New- 
castle, for sandstone; those near Bristol and Doncaster, 
and in the Isle of Portland, for limestone; those of 
Derbyshire, Devonshire, Kilkenny, and Galway, for 
marbles; and those of N. Wales and Argyleshire for 
slates. : 

In the United States the Q. industries are classified 
by kinds of rocks—as (1) marble and limestone; (2) 
sandstone; (3) crystalline silicious rocks; (4) slate. In 
1880 there were 1,525 quarries of all kinds, which had 
$25,414,497 capital; 339 machines for quarrying, 2,290 
for hoisting, 1,308 for dressing; 39,723 operatives of all 
grades; 9,979 horses, mules, and oxen; 4,606 wagons, 
vessels, cars, and locomotives; used explosives value 
$192,175; and had product 115,380,133 cubic ft. of all 
kinds, value $18,356,055. There were 616 marble and 
limestone quarries, with $10,565,497 capital and $6,856.- 
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681 product value; 502 sandstone, $6,229,600 capital and 
$4,780,391 product; 313 crystalline silicious, $5,291,250 
capital and $5,188,998 product; 94 slate, $3,328,150 
capital and $1,529,985 product. Io. had the largest 
number of marble and limestone quarries, 128, with O. 
second, 119; N. Y. largest number of sandstone, 181, 
with O. second, 126; Mass. largest number of crystalline 
silicious, 92, with Me. second, 98; Vt. largest number of 
slate, 31, with Penn. second, 30. Under the census 
1890 there had been published at the time of this writ- 
ing reports on the granite and slate industries only. 
The granite is classed with the crystalline silicious 
rocks. In 1880 granite was quarried in 18 states, with 
$5,188,998 product value; 1890 in 28 states and territo- 
ries, with $14,464,095 product, a gain of $9,275,097 or 179 
per cent. in the decade. Two states yielded a product 
value exceeding $1,000,000 (1880), Mass. $1,329,315, and 
Me. $1,175,286; and four states (1890), Mass. $2,503,508 ; 
Me. $2,225,839, Cal. $1,329,018, Conn. $1,061,202, with 
R. I. next $931,216. In 1890 there were 874 granite 
quarries in operation, employing $19,115,449 capital and 
22,313 hands of all grades, paying $9,620,485 wages and 
$1,446,485 materials, and yielding 62,287,156 cubic ft., 
value $14,464,095. Me. had 153 granite quarries, Mass. 
151, N. H. 78, Cal. 76, Penn. 64, Conn: 53. Slate quar- 
rying for (1) roofing, (2) all other purposes, was carried 
on 1890 in 12 states, which had 206 quarries, $10,042,293 
capital, 5,926 hands, paid $2,209,344 wages, and yielded 
828,990 squares of roofing slate, value $2,775,271; and 
slate for all other purposes, value $669,592; total product 
value $3,444,863. A line drawn on the map from Pisca- 
taquis co., Me. to Polk co., Ga., and approximately follow- 
ing the coastline, passes through all the important slate- 
producing localities. s l l 

To understand the operations of the quarryman, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that all rocks belong to one or 
other of two great classes—the stratified and the un- 
stratified. The stratified are sedimentary rocks, occur- 
ring in parallel beds or strata, and consist chiefly, so 
far as concerns the present subject, of sandstone and 
limestone. Unstratified or igneous rocks—e.g., green- 
stone or whinstone, granite, porphyry, etc., have no 
distinct bedding, that is, they do not lie in separate 
layers. Roofing-slate is a stratified rock, but it splits 
into thinner lamine in the direction of its cleavage than 
in the direction of its bedding, the former being often 
at right angles to the latter. Granite and other igneous 
rocks also have a natural jointage or cleavage, though 
they are not stratifled. Advantage is taken of these 
peculiarities in quarrying the different rocks, but in the 
main the systems adopted do not greatly differ. 

Stones are most frequently separated from their na- 
tive rock by blasting with gunpowder: see BLASTING; 
also ELECTRICITY: SAFETY-FUSE. Of late the practice 
of boring jumper-holes with engine-power has been in- 
troduced, and, wherever it can be conveniently applied, 
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is a great improvement on the tedious process of boring 
by hand: see TUNNEL. 

With some stratified rocks—e.g., sandstone—a good 
many of the best stones are procured without the aid of 
gunpowder. Hand-tools alone are used, because blast- 
ing is apt to cause rents, and otherwise shatter portions 
which it is desirable to keep solid. By this method, 
the quarryman makes a number of small holes with a 
pick, along a certain length of rock, into which steel 
wedges are inserted. After a succession of blows with 
heavy hammers, the wedges at length cut through the 
stratum. Blocks for columns, obelisks, tombstones, 
etc., are best procured in this way. Such blocks are 
obtained from those more valuable parts of sandstone 
deposits technically termed ‘liver rock,’ which consist 
of the thicker and more consolidated strata. Flagstones 
and other pieces of no great thickness are quarried from 
the thinner beds termed ‘bed rock.’ 

When stones are removed in masses by blasting or 
otherwise, they have still to be quarried into shape, ac- 
cording to the purpose for which the various pieces are 
best suited. Thus, in an ordinary building-stone Q., 
the larger stones (after those of unusual size and quality 
are selected for the purposes named above) are roughly 
formed into ashlar, window-sills, lintels, rybats, corners, 
steps, and the like, by means of such tools as picks, 
hammers of various kinds, and wedges. The small 
irregular-shaped pieces are called rubble, and are used 
for the commonest kind of building. Slates are split 
into the thickness used for roofing, by means of a mallet 
and broad chisel. In granite quarries worked for paving- 
stones, the loss of material in reducing the blocks to the 
size and shape required, is enormous, as much as four- 
fifths of the whole being commonly wasted. Besides 
the tools already mentioned, long iron bars called pinches, 
and powerful cranes for turning and lifting the larger 
stones, are nearly all the implements required by the 
quarry-master. 

In quarrying, as in mining, much of the cost is incurred 
for pumping water out of the workings. A good steam- 
engine and set of pumps are therefore indispensable for 
every Q. of any extent. Much expense is incurred from 
time to time also in clearing away sand, gravel, and 
other loose débris from the upper bed of the rock. 
This, called ‘drift’ by geologists, and ‘ tirring’ in some 
localities by quarrymen, often becomes suddenly very 
deep, especially where the beds dip at a high angle, and 
is an obstacle by which many quarries of stratified rock 
are sooner or later arrested. 

QUARRIES, in law, belong to the owner of the freehold 
or inheritance of the land, the maxim being, that the 
owuer is entitled to the soil down to the centre of the 
earth. No person, therefore, is entitled to work a Q. or 
carry away the materials unless he derives his right 
from the owner: by lease or other legal title, for the 
stones or materials are part of the soil. 
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QUART, n. kart [F. quarte, a quarter]: a sequence of 
four cards in the game of piquet. 

QUART, n. kwawrt [F. quarte: It. quarta, & fourth 
part, a quart —from L. quartus, the fourth]: measure of 
capacity, two pints, the fourth part of a Gallon (q.v.); 
also the vessel or measure which contains it. The 
word is nothing more than the common word ‘ quarter,’ 
a fourth part. The ordinary quart-bottle contains only 
the sixth part of a gallon, or less. 

QUARTAN, a. kwawr'tán [L. quartand (febria), the 
quartan ague—from L. quartus, fourth: It quartana]: 
occurring every fourth day—applied to a form of ague. 
QUARTAN FEVER (see AGUE). 

QUARTATION, n. kwawr-tà'8hün [F. quartation, quarta- 
tion—from L. quartus, fourth]: in an alloy of gold and 
silver, the separation of the gold from the silver by 
means of sulphuric acid, which dissolves the silver—the 
Silver, however, must not be less than three-fourtha of the 
alloy, otherwise the gold protects the silver. 


QUARTER, n. kwawr'tér (F. quartier—trom L. quar- 
tàriüs, a fourth part—from quartus, fourth: It. quartiere : 
Ger. quartier] : one-fourth part of anything: a weight of 
28 lbs. avoirdupois (see below): measure of capacity of 
8 bushels (see below): a point of the compass; a region; 
a territory; a particular portion or district of a town, 
city, ete.; proper station: in mil, mercy granted by a 
conqueror to his enemy (see below): a part or side of a 
thing; the part of the side of a shoe from the heel to the 
vamp; the part of a ship’s side toward the stern—its 
extent is arbitrary, but is held usually to comprise about 
one-fifth the ship's length: the fourth part of the year: 
one limb of a quadruped with adjacent parts: in OE., 
friendship; amity; in her., a subordinary consisting of 
the upper dexter fourth part of the shield, cut off by a 
vertical and a horizontal line meeting in the centre of 
the shield : see QUARTERING. QUAR’TERS, n. plu. military 
stations; lodgings or residence occupied by an officer or 
soldier; in the navy, the stations or positions assigned to 
every man on duty or in actual combat: in building, those 
slight upright pieces of timber generally about 4} by 
2 inches, placed 12 to 14 inches apart between the punch- 
eons and posts, and used to lath upon. QUAR'TER, v. 
to divide into four equal parts; to separate into parts; in 
mil., to be stationed at a place; to assign a lodging to 
a body of troops in a building or buildings; to fix on a 
temporary residence; to bear, as an addition to the 
hereditary arms. QUAR’TERING, imp.: N. in arch., a 
series of quarters: in mil., assignment of quarters: in 
her., one of the divisions of a shield containing many 
coats (see below).  QUART'ERED, pp. -térd. QUAR- 
TERLY, a. -li, consisting of a fourth part; done or held 
once every quarter of a year; relating to a quarter: AD. 
once in the quarter of a year: N. a periodical published 
at intervals of three months.  QUAR'TERN, n. -térn, 


QUARTER. 
quarter of a pound; a tale of some goods, being a quar- 
ter of a hundred with one added; in parts of Britain, 
the fourth part of à peck; in liquid measure the fourth 
part of a pint, a gill. QUARTERN-LOAF, the 4-lb. loaf, so 
called because originally made of one-fourth of a peck, 
or rather of astone, of flour. QUARTER-DAY, in England, 
one of the four days of the year, occurring every quarter, 
on which it is usual to enter or leave houses, and on 
which payment of rent or interest, etc., is due. QUAR- 
TER-DAYS, in Eng., are Lady-day, Mar. 25—Midsummer, 
June 24— Michaelmas, Sep. 29— Christmas, Dec. 25; in 
Scot., Candlemas, Feb. 2— Whitsunday, May 15—Lammas, 
Aug. 1—Martinmas, Nov. 11. QUARTER-DECK, in a ship, 
the portion of the upper deck abaft the mainmast (see 
below). QUARTER-FACE, a face three-fourths averted. 
QUARTER-FOIL, an ornament in Gothic arch. formed by 
a molding disposed in four segments of circles. QUAR- 
TER-GALLERY, in a ship, the projecting convenience and 
ornament of the top side connected with the stern. 
QUARTER-GUARD, the guard stationed at a little dis- 
tance from the front of the centre of the camp of 
each corps. QUARTERMASTER, regimental staff officer 
charged with the duty of assigning quarters and pro- 
viding food and clothing, ete., to his regiment (see be- 
low): in the navy, petty officer who assists the mates or 
master in their duties in stowing the hold, coiling ropes, 
attending the steerage, etc. QUARTERMASTER-SERGEANT, 
a non-commissioned officer who assists the regimental 
quartermaster. QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL, staff-officer 
whose duty it is to lay down the routes, to regulate the 
marches of the troops, and to assign them quarters, 
ete., (see QUARTERMASTER, below). QUARTER-PIECES, 
the earved figures at the aft part of the quarter-gallery. 
QUARTER SESSIONS, in England, a general court held 
quarterly by the justices of peace of each county for 
judicial and miscellaneous business, having important 
jurisdiction in all eriminal matters except the class of 
highest crimes. It meets in the first full week after 
Dec. 28, Mar. 31, June 24, and Oct. 11, respectively— 
known as the Epiphany, Easter, Trinity, and Michael- 
mas sessions. QUARTER-STAFF, stout pole of heavy 
wood about 6} ft. long, shod with iron at both ends; 
named from the manner of using it in attack or defense, 
one hand being placed in the middle, and the other be- 
tween the middle and the end: it was formerly a favorite 
weapon with the English for hand-to-hand encounters. 
The attack was made by giving it a rapid circular mo- 
tion, whieh brought the loaded ends on the adversary 
at unexpected points. QUARTER-ROUND, in arch., any 
molding whose contour is a quadrant—called also an 
ovolo. HEADQUARTERS, the tent or residence of the 
commander-in-chief of an army, or of the commanding 
Officer of a section of the army. ON THE QUARTER, in 
nav., in the direction of a point of the horizon abaft the 
beam, but not quite in the direction of the stern. OUT- 
QUARTERS, the stations occupied by detachments at some 
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distance from the headquarters, To KEEP QUARTER, to 
keep within certain bounds, limits, or terms. To GIVE 
or SHOW QUARTER, to accept as prisoner an enemy in 
battle who submits; to forbear to kill a defeated enemy 
(see QUARTER, in War). TO QUARTER ARMS, in her., to 
place the arms of other families in certain compartments 
of a shield, the family arms being placed in the first 
(see QUARTER, in her.: QUARTERING, in her.).—Syn. of 
‘quarter, n.’: district; locality; fourth; limb; encamp- 
ment; division; region; territory; lodging; residence; 
shelter; entertainment. 


QUAR’TER: name of two measures in use throughout 
Great Britain and Ireland—one a measure of weight, 
the other of capacity. The former is denominated a 
quarter from its being the fourth part of a hundred- 
weight, and contains 28 lbs. avoirdupois. The capacity 
measure of the same name contains 8 bushels, of 4 pecks 
each (see BUSHEL): it is said by some to have been so 
called from its being the fourth part of a ‘chaldron,’' 
but the quarter does not always bear this relation to the 
chaldron. As the porphyry coffer in the King’s Chamber 
of the Great Pyramid (see PYRAMID) is said to be almost 
accurately the quadruple of the English quarter, the 
bold and doubtful theory has been advanced that this is 
the origin of the measure and the name (see Our Inheri- 
tance in the Great Pyramid, by Piazzi Smyth). 

QUAR’TER, in War: the sparing of the life of a van- 
quished enemy, which by the old laws of war is forfeit 
to the victor. The expression seems to be derived from 
the use of the word ‘ quarter’ to designate ‘the lodging 
of the particular warrior; to give quarter to a prisoner 
being to send him to his captor’s quarter for liberation, 
ransom, or slavery. The refusal of Q. is a terrible 
aggravation of the horrors of war, and is at all justi- 
fiable only toward an enemy who has been guilty of 
atrocious cruelty or of some flagrant breach of faith. 


QUAR’TER-DECK ofa Ship: an upper deck extending 
from the main-mast to the poop, or, when there is no 
poop, from the main-mast to thestern. It is used asa 
promenade by the officers only, and, in a ship-of-war, no 
person—officer or, otherwise—enters on it without.. 
touching his hat in token of salute. When the eapt. 
addresses his men, or confers public distinction on any 
sp tht the crew are summoned aft on the quarter- 

eck. 

QUAR’TERING, in Heraldry: the bearing of two or 
more coats on a shield divided by horizontal and per- 
pendicular lines, a practice not found inthe earlier 
heraldry, and little in use till the 15th c. Arms may be 
quartered for various reasons: 1. To indicate dominion ; 
thus a sovereign quarters the ensigns of his different 
states. 2. Armsof augmentation or special concession 
accorded to a subject by his sovereign, by way of honor, 
are sometimes granted to be borne quarterly with the 
paternal arms. 3. The most usual reason for Q. i8 to 
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indicate descent from an heiress who has intermarried 
into the family. Where there is but one heiress, her 
coat occupies the second and third quarter of the shield, 
and the paternal arms the first and fourth. Where there 
are more than one, they are marshalled in the succes- 
sive quarters in the order of the intermarriages. One 
of the quarters may itself be quartered, when the heiress 





Quartering. 
was entitled to bear a quartered coat; the shield is then 
said to be counter-quartered, and its primary quarters 
are called grand quarters. 

The expression ‘ quarterings’ is often loosely used for 
descents in cases where there is no right to quarter from 
representation. The 8 or 16 quarterings sometimes 
ranged round the Scottish funeral escutcheon, and 
which are still important for many purposes in Ger- 
many, have no reference to representation, but imply 
purity of blood for four or five generations; i.e., that 
the father and mother, the two grandmothers, and four 
great-grandmothers, as also in the case of 16 quarter- 
ings, the eight great-great-grandmothers, all have been 
entitled to coat-armor. 


QUAR’TERMASTER’S DEPART’MENT In THE U. 8. 
ARMY: general staff dept. charged with the execution 
of all orders relating to the movement, quartering, and 
maintenance of troops. Thus, the dept. provides for 
the marching, embarking, disembarking,  billeting 
and cantoning of troops; for provisions, forage, and 
clothing; for making and repairing roads, milit. tele- 
graph lines, railroads, and bridges; and for ammunition 
for the men, all supplies, and all means of transporta- 
tion. The officers of the dept, 1891; were: 1 quar- — 
termaster-gen. with rank of brig.gen.; 4 asst. quarter- 
masters-gen. with rank of col.; 8 deputy quartermas- 
ters-gen. with rank of lieut.col.; 14 quartermasters with 
rank of maj.; and 30 asst. quartermasters with rank 
of capt. There were also 4 milit. storekeepers with 
the rank of capt., and a regimental quartermaster 
(assisted by a quartermaster’s sergeant) in each regt. 
The militia of each state has a similar dept. and officers, 
—In the U. S. navy the quartermaster is a petty officer, 
who, under the direction of the sailing master, attends 
to the helm binnacle, signals, and the storage of pro- 
visions and ballast. 


QUARTERON—QUARTO. 


QUARTERON, kwawr'tér-ón, or QUAR'TEROON, -lér-ón : 
see QUADROON. 


QUARTET, n. kwawr-té', or QUARTETT, or QUAR- 
TETTE [It. quartetio, a quartet—from L. quartus, the 
fourth]: musical composition in four parts, to be per- 
formed by four voices or instruments, in which all the 
parts are obligati, i.e., no one can be omitted without in- 
juring the proper effect of the composition. Vocal quar- 
tets are usually aecompanied by instruments to sustain 
the voices. A mereinterchange of melody, by which the 
parts become in turn principal and subordinate, without 
any interweaving of them, does not constitute a quar- 
tet. . Quartets for stringed instruments are arranged 
usually for two violins, a tenor violin and violoncello. 
The most famous quartets have been composed by 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, and Onslow.—The 
term is applied also to the four singers of such a compo- 
sition.—Another application of the term is to a stanza of 
four lines. 


QUARTIOC, n. kwár'tik [L. quartus, fourth]: in alg., a 
homogeneous function of the fourth degree in the vari- 
ables, or, as the latter are sometimes termed, facients. 
Binary, ternary, and quaternary quartics have been most 
studied, in consequence of their connection respectively 
with thetheories of equations, of curves, and of surfaces. 

QUARTILE, n. kwawr'til [F. quartile, a quartile—from 
L. quartus, the fourth]: an aspect of the planets when 
distant from each other a quarter of a circle, or 90 de- 
grees: see ASPECTS. 


QUARTINE, n. kwavr’fin [L. quartus, the fourth]: in 
bot., the fourth coat of the ovule, which is often changed 
into albumen. 


QUARTLEY, kwawrť'ň, ARTHUR: marine and land- 
scape painter: 1839, May 24—1886, May 19; b. Paris, 
France. He was the son of an English engraver, Fred- 
erick William Q., who settled in New York. Atthe age 
of 11, his American life began, and his youth was passed 
in learning the sign-painter's trade, and in business in 
Baltimore. Having taught himself the art in which he 
became distinguished, he applied himself toit from 1873, 
residing in New York from 1875 until his death, just be- 
fore which he spenta yearin Europe. He became an 
associate mem. of the Acad. of Design 1879, and a full 
mem. 1886. His paintings exhibit richness, harmony, and 
power, and are highly valued. Among them are Close of 
a Stormy Day (1871); From North River Pier-Head (1878) ; 
Trinity from the River (1880) ; Lofty and Lowly (1884). 


QUARTO, a. kwawr'tó [L. quartus, the fourth: It. 
quarto]: the fourth part of a sheet, or a sheet folded in 
four parts: N. & book consisting of sheets so divided: 
& book of a square or nearly square form; contracted 
into 4to: see PAPER. 


QUARTO-DECIMANS—QUARTZ. 


QUAR’TO-DEC’IMANS: those who, after the final de- 
cision of the Council of Nica, continued to hold that it 
was obligatory on Christians to celebrate Easter on the 
14th day of the first lunar month near the vernal equinox, 
whether that 14th day fell on Sunday or not; or who, even 
before the Council of Nicwa, held the observance of the 
Jewish Passover to be of obligation. For the contro- 
versies as to the celebration of Easter, see EASTER. 


QUARTZ, n. kwawrts [Ger. quarz, a name formerly 
given to crystals forming in the earth]: name of numer- 
ous varieties of rock-crystal, or of crystallized silica, 
known under the various names rock-crystal, amethyst, 
siderite, topaz, cairngorm, milk-quartz, rose-quartz, etc. 
QUARTZIFEROUS, a. kwawrts'if-ér-às [L. fero, I produce]: 
in geol. composed of quartz, or largely containing quartz. 
QUARTZITE, n. kwawrts^it, also termed QUARTZ-ROCK, an 
aggregation of quartz-grains—applied to sandstones 
which have been indurated or altered by heat and infil- 
trated by silicious cement. QUARTZ'OSE, a. -08, QUART’- 
ZOUS, à. -sis, and QUART’ZY, a. -8$, abounding in quartz, 
applied to sands, sandstone, and grits, essentially com- 
posed of quartz.— Quartz is essentially Silicic Acid, or 
Oxide of Silicon (see SILICON), though it is often com- 
bined or mixed with other substances. It is very abun- 
dant and widely diffused. It is almost the sole constitu- 
ent of quartz rock, in which gold is far more frequently 
found than in any other matrix; and it is a principal 
constituent of granite, syenite, protogine, eurite, peg- ' 
matite, granulite, elvanite, all the different kinds of 
sandstone, and many other rocks. It is also a common 
mineral in trap-rocks, limestone, etc., and the sands of 
the seashore and of deserts are chiefly formed of it. It 
is found both massive and crystallized; the primary 
form of the crystals is a rhomboid, but it far more fre- 
quently occurs in six-sided prisms, terminated by six- 
sided pyramids; or in six-sided pyramids; or sometimes 
in dodecahedrons, formed by six-sided pyramids base to 
base. It is hard enough to scratch glass easily, and it 
gives fire when struck with steel. It becomes positively 
electrical by friction; and two pieces, rubbed together, 
give light in the dark. When pure, it is quite colorless; 
but owing to the presence of foreign substances, it often 
exhibits great variety of colors; and many minerals, 
known by different names, and consisting chiefly of Q., 
have little or nothing to distinguish them but their color. 
Thus Rock Crystal, Chalcedony, Carnelian, Cairngorm, 
Agate, Amethyst, Prase, Chrysoprase, Jasper, ete., are 
mere varieties of Q. Opal (q.v.) is very nearly allied to it. 

Quartz Rock, or Quarizite, is a sedimentary sandstone, 
converted into a very hard, compact rock by metamor- 
phic action. It is distinctly granular; the grains, how- 
ever, seem to melt into each other, or to be enveloped in 
a homogeneous silicious paste. It is frequently brittle, 
and in weathering, it breaks into small irregular cubes. 

Veins occur in metamorphic rocks, The 
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Structure of the veins is compact and homogeneous, and 
very different from that of quartzite. Veins not only 
differ in width, but the same vein is very variable 
throughout its course, sometimes thinning to a very fine 
film, and then swelling out to great thicknesses. Q. veins 
are more metalliferous than the massof the rocks in 
which they occur. They are the principal natural reposi- 
tories of gold, for though the precious metal is obtained 
chiefly from alluvial sands and gravels, these are the 
weathered and abraded fragments of the underlying, or 
neighboring Paleozoic rocks. In the Brit. colony of 
Victoria, the great veins are so highly auriferous, that 
they are mined for gold. Wherever the Lower Silurian 
rocks make their appearance on the surface throughout 
the colony, they are everywhere intersected by enormous 
numbers of Q. veins, which often reach a thickness of 10 
to 15 ft. As yet only a very small proportion of these 
have been explored ; but the results have been so remuner- 
ative, that mining in the solid rock for gold is extensively 
pursued. One mine has been driven to a depth of 400 ft. 
and, contrary to the general opinion, the vein at this 
depth continued to be auriferous. 

In N. America, as elsewhere, the noted localities of 
cabinet specimens of the many varieties of Q. are 
numerous. Many of the limpid crystals, known as 
rock crystal, came from débris or pockets of the calciferous 
sandrock of Little Falls, N. Y., and from Diamond Point 
and Island, Lake George; beautiful masses of implanted 
clear crystals from the Ellenville lead mine, Ulster co., 
N. Y.; other localities are the mines in Jefferson and 
St. Lawrence cos., N. Y.; and Waterbury, Vt., furnisheda 
crystal 2 ft. long, 14 ft. diam., 175 lbs. in weight. Many 
fine specimens have been brought from mines in the far 
west—e.g., Calaveras co., Cal. Rare crystals, much 
modified by hemihedral planes, were found in syenite . 
quarries in Mass., and rhombohedral forms have occurred 
in Jasper. The smoky or cairngorm variety (the color 
ascertained to be due to a substance containing carbon 
and nitrogen, supposed to be organic) occur in Nova 
Scotia; Paris, Me.; Lake Superior; Chester, Penn. (one 
weighing 7 lbs.), and especially in the Pike’s Peak region. 
Elegant rose Q. comes from Paris, Me.; Ackworth, N. H.; 
Essex co., N. Y. and otherplaces. Crystals of amethyst 
in large splendid groups have been abundant at Lake 
Superior; and they sometimes line hollow trunks of the 
silicified wood that abounds in the s. Rocky Mt. 
region, where also large solid trunks of beautifully aga- 
tized wood abound. Small agates are plentiful around 
Lake Superior, some exquisite when polished, and are 
found in the glacial drift from that source for hundreds , 
of miles in the prairieregion. The large polished agates 
sold in the far west as Rocky Mt. specimens (many of 
them with black bands produced by boiling in oil, then 
soaking in sulphuric acid) are mostly from S. America, | 
polished in Germany. Fine moss-agates are plentiful in 
Wyoming. Jasper, of various colors, is frequent in the 
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metamorphic regions, notably n. of the great lakes: 
chalcedony also, especially as coating the grape-like 
(botryoidal) lining of geodes in various localities, partic- 
ularly the magnificent geodes that give name to a sub- 
earboniferous bed exposed along streams in s. Ill. and 
Io.and n. Mo.; the geodes are usually lined with Q. 
crystals. Bloomingrove, Orange co., N. Y., has furnished 
heliotrope. Opal, of the same composition as Q., but 
differing in hardness and specific gravity, occurs as 
brilliant fire-opal in Washington co., Ga., and in Mexico: 
as silicious sinter it collects around some of the western 
hot-springs; and as tripoli, made up of microscopic 
skeletons, is found in Va., Cal., and elsewhere. The 
‘Mexican Onyx,’ of great beauty, used for mantels and 
furniture, is not true onyx, which is Q. On the New Eng. 
mountains, drift blocks of milky Q. are in places so 
common that stone fences are largely built of them. Q., 
the great cement of nature’s masonry, and no less her 
great grinding material (the silicon in it alone making 
4 of the mass of the earth’s crust) is so common itself 
and as eombined in the numerous silicates, that more 
than half of every cabinet of minerals and book of de- 
scriptive mineralogy in made up of silica and its com- 
pounds. 


QUASH, n. Kwósh: a species of pumpkin; the Amer. 
squash, which see. 

QUASH, v. kwósh [OF. quasser ; F. casser, to crash in 
pieces, to annul—from L. quassdaré, to shatter or shiver; 
-quatéré, to shake: Ger. quetschen, to crush, to bruise—an 
imitative word]: to crush; to subdue suddenly; in law, 
to annul or make void; to suppress. QUASH’ING, imp. 
QUASHED, pp. kwósht. 

QUASI-, prefix, kwà'&i [L. quasi, as if, as it were]: not 
the real thing, though accepted in its stead ; apparently ; 
almost; of the same import. QUASIMODO, n. kwdás-i- 
modo [L. quasi, as if; modo, only, merely]: in the Rom. 
Cath. Chh., the first Sunday after Easter, so called from 
the introit for that day (I Pet. ii. 2) of the mass commenc- 
ing with the words Quasi modo. It is called also DomI- 
NICA IN ALBIS, from the ancient custom of the neophytes 
who had been baptized at Easter appearing in white 
garments in the church. 

QUASS, n. kwás [Russ. kwass]: a sharp, acid, and 
often muddy liquor made by fermenting rye-meal in 
warm water, and sometimes a mixture of barley-flour; 
rye-beer, a favorite Russian drink, which, when it be- 
comes too sour, is used as vinegar. 


QUASSIA—QUATERNARY. 


QUASSIA, n. kwóshi-á [said to be named after a 
negro named Quassi, who discovered its medicinal quali- 
ties]: genus of trees and shrubs of 
nat. order Simarubacee (q.v.), having 
hermaphrodite flowers, with five 
petals combined intoatubeand much 
longer than the small calyx, ten 
stamens, five germens, and only one 
style; the fruit composed of five 
A drupes. Q. amara is a native of tropi- 
eal America, and of some W. India 
islands. It is a shrub 10-15 ft. high, 
with racemes of bright-red flowers, 
and large pinnate leaves, whose stalks 
are remarkably winged and jointed. 
The wood, particularly of the root, 
has avery strong bitter taste, and 
has been much used in medicine 

Quassiaamara. under the names Q.-wood, Bitterwood, 
ete. The flowers were valued in Surinam for stomachic 
properties, as early as the beginning of the 18th c.; the 
wood of the root began to be known in Europe before 
the middle of that century, and was more fully brought 
into notice about 1756, by Rolander, a Swede, who had 
visited Surinam, and had learned its value from a negro, 
called Quassi, or Quasha. This negro had employed it 
with great success as a remedy for fevers, and had 
acquired great reputation by his use of it. Linnsus 
published a dissertation on it 1763, and it was he who 
gave to the genus the name Quassia, from the discoverer 
of its qualities.—The true Q. is now, however, little 
used; its name having been transferred to the Bitter- 
wood (q.v.)of the W. Indies, Picrena (or Simaruba) excelsa, 
a lofty tree, whose wood possesses the same properties, 
though in inferior degree; but this inferiority is com- 
pensated by the greater facility with which any requisite 
supply is obtained. The wood of this tree is now sold as 
Q.-wood, or Q.-chips, in the shops. It is used to some 
extent instead of hops for making beer, though beer 
made with it is said to become muddy and flat, and not 
to keep. Q.-wood is narcotic, and a decoction of it is 
used for killing flies. Cabinet-work made of it is safe 
from attacks of insects. In medicine, it is a valuable 
tonic; but in fevers, it is not to be compared with Peru- 
vian bark and its alkaloids. QUASSIN, n. kwós'/sin, or 
QUAS'SITE, n.-s8if, the bitter principle of quassia. 


QUATERNARY, a. kwü-tér/na-ri [L. quaternar’viis, con- 
taining four—from quaterni, four each—from qgual'üór, 
four]: consisting of fours: in bot., arranged in fours, as 
a leaf: in geol., denoting all accumulations above the 
true tertiaries, equivalent to post-tertiary strata (see 
below): N. the number four. QUATER’NATE, a. -ndt, in 
bot., applied to leaves coming off in fours from one 
point. QUATERNARY COMPOUND, a body composed of 
the four elements—carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitro- 
gen—characteristic of the tissues of animals. 
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QUATERNARY, kw4-tér’na-ri [L. adj. four]: geologi- 
eal age, otherwise known as Post-tertiary or the Era 
of Man. It is the term most frequently used, though, 
like Tertiary, it conforms to the names Primary and 
Secondary, which were employed in a confusing way for 
more or less of the anterior series of rocks, and are now 
nearly obsolete. Le Conte uses the term Psychozoic 
(referring to man), in harmony with a terminology sug- 
gested by Phillips and now much employed, viz., Eozoic 
(or Azoic or Archean = pre-fossiliferous-primary), Palæ- 
ozoic (= fossiliferous-primary), Mesozoic (= secondary), 
and Cenozoic (Kainozoie of Brit. authors = tertiary, and 
also quaternary, unless the latter be separated as 
psychozoic). 

The Q. in N. Amer. is divided into three periods: 
Glacial, Champlain, and Terrace or Recent.—1. The 
GLACIAL: known also as the Drift, because the deposits 
of this period consist of confused gravel, bowlders, sand, 
and clay—the coarser material traceable to rocks of the 
same character at a greater or less distance, and there- 
fore transported, but not deposited in layers or strata, 
and consequently not by the agency of water as the 
prime cause. These facts, together with the planing 
of many bowlders, the planing and grooving of underly- 
ing rock, the parallelism of the grooves over hundreds 
of miles (this corresponding with the source of the 
bowlders), the existence of moraines outlining the stages 
and s. extensions of a great system of glaciers, are the 
sufficient proofs of a Glacial Period. The drift in many 
places has been re-arranged in finer or coarser layers, 
called modified or stratified drift; but this was mostly 
the work of the Champlain Period. The principal ter- 
minal moraine runs westward through Long Island, 
N. J., Penn., deflected n. into w. N. Y., then down 
through O., crossing the Ohio river for a short distance, 
then returning and passing through Ind. and Ill., but 
soon repeating itself brokenly to the n.w. as the ice 
successively retreated and advanced. Thus the s. ex- 
tension of the glaciers has been traced. Instead of one 
great ice-cap centring at the Pole, the striation and 
other phenomena indicate many centres in N. Amer., 
the chief along the course of the old Azoie nucleus of 
the continent, as thus far determined. There were local 
glaciers in the s. Alleghanies and in the Rocky and 
Pacifie border mountains; and some bowlders were car- 
ried far s. by floating ice. Similar phenomena are ob- 
served in S. America, in parts of New Zealand, and in n. 
Europe, where, however, owing to the broken nature 
of that region the glaciers were more local, radiating 
from mountain eentres. Additional phenomena are the 
flords, plowed by glaciers on the n.w. coasts of Eu- 
rope, and the n.e. of N. Amer. The cause of the gla- 
eiation is believed to be the elevation that, proceeding 
by great uplifts in the Tertiary, was continued in high 
latitudes, accompanied there by a great increase of con- 
tinental breadth; an uplift of 5,000 ft. above the present 
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average in those latitudes is supposed to have been 
enough to produce the results. From numerous data 
and computations by Amer. geologists, the end of the 
Glacial Period is now placed about 7,000 years since 
(see ANTHROPOLOGY). For its beginning, the data are 
lacking, it having been shown that atmospheric condi- 
tions may have neutralized all those which depend on 
calculations from astronomy. 

2. The next or CHAMPLAIN Period is named from de- 
posits on Lake Champlain. It was an era of general 
subsidence in high latitudes, even much below present 
altitudes, and of increasing depression northward, as 
shown by the vast filling in of basins and channels 
scooped by glaciers or pre-existing—the filling now re- 
vealed by the subsequent cutting down during the Ter- 
race Period, when there was another elevation. Old 
sea, river, and lake beaches and borders now can be 
seen much above the present level of the waters; e.g., 
s. New Eng. 40-50 ft., Me. 217, Bay of Fundy 350-400, 
Labrador 400-500, Arctic localities 1,000; Lake Erie 220 
ft., Lake Huron 400, Lake Champlain 350-400 ft., and there 
the skeleton of a whale found 60 ft. above lakelevel; one. 
rivers a similar inerease amounting to 500 ft. at 
Montreal; on w. rivers likewise. 'The depression was 
such that the flood-plains of rivers were of great width; 
many old channels were so filled that new courses were 
formed; and the Great Lakes were probably one im- 
mense lake, discharging into the Mississippi, which, 
below the Ohio, was 50-75 m. broad, as indicated by the 
old bluffs. The subsidence had brought on an era of 
warmth; the glaciers retreated, and, finally rotten, dis- 
solved rapidly, throwing down their vast loads of débris, 
which were swept by the deluge into every depression 
or channel, and left in sometimes unstratified confusion 
(a diluvian epoch, plainly exhibited); or, in the latter 
and quieter part of the period (the alluvian epoch), 
worked and sorted over, and covered with beds of fine 
silt. The flood epoch, however, had its localities of 
quiet sediment, and, in its beginning, a lacustrine or 
fluvial clay deposit, often finely laminated, known as 
Champlain or Erie clays; these, in the Connecticut 
valley are the beds where curious ‘clay-stones’ were 
afterward formed by concretionary action. The bowlder- 
elay, distinguished from that now mentioned, was de- 
posited during the entire progress of the glaciers, but 
may have continued after the melting began, with no 
universal dividing line from the Champlain clays. The 
loess of the west is referred to the last of this period, 
but there is a difference of opinion in regard to the con- 
ditions ofits production. The entire series of phenomena 
thus sketched have their counterpart in Europe. For 
simplicity’s sake, reference is here omitted to such 
questions of detail as interglacial epochs, having some- 
ae of the character of the Champlain on a smaller 
scale. 


3. The TERRACE, or Recent Period, has necessarily 
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been referred to in speaking of the evidences of the 
Champlain, following which period eame elevation and 
refrigeration. . No further supply of water and trans- 
ported material was furnished by glaciers; and the 
elevation increased the pitch of flowing streams, which 
eut down deeper and deeper into the accumulations 
above described, leaving suecessive terraces along rivers 
as the waters decreased in volume: the same result 
ensued on the lessening of the lakes; and, owing to the 
rising of the mainland, on the sea-coasts. A terrace on 
thes. side of Lake Ontario formed a natural roadway, and 
was known asthe Ridge Road. Offsets of many different 
levels are seen on the Connecticut river and elsewhere. 
In fact, we are living in the continued Terrace Period; 
many rivers are eutting deeper, especially in their upper 
courses, and there seems to be still a slow general rising 
in high n. latitudes, very marked in some localities, 
with exceptions in others. Since the beginning of the 
period, the continent has gained in extent, rivers have 
dwindled, some eastern lakes have disappeared or left 
only swamps, and the lakes of the great western plateau 
have vanished or become comparatively insignificant. 
In Europe the terraces and other facts are manifest; 
e.g., the ‘benches’ of Glen Roy (q.v.), in Scotland, 847, 
1059, and 1,139 ft. above tide-level. 

There was, however, an interruption to a limited 
extent on both continents, known as the Reindeer or 
Second Glaeial era, preceding the Modern era proper— 
the two being subdivisions of the Terrace or Recent. 
Some time in the course of the period, the elevation 
went so far above its present height that the reindeer mi- 
grated s. to N. J. and to France; the glaciers of the Alps 
extended over all lower Switzerland. Other facts point 
to the same temporary refrigeration, hardly comparable. 
to the Glacial Period. 

Coming to the life of the Q., it may be noted that the 
Glacial Period extinguished many plants and animals, 
or forced them southward and brought with it species 
of the far north, some of which, on the retreat of the 
ice, were left as survivors to this day on mountains of 
the United States—e.g., 37 Alpine plants and an Alpine 
butterfly on the White Mts.; a Greenland sandwort 
there and on the Catskills; and an Alpine elub-rush on 
Roan Mt., N.C. The plants and invertebrates of the Q. 
almost all are living species, but the mammals nearly 
all are extinct. N. America did not equal Europe in 
carnivores, but had its monsters. It had two species of 
elephant; the largest known mastodon and horses; a 
beaver two-fifths larger than the living; a bison much 
exceeding the recent; a stag equal to the fossil Irish 
deer; a lion not inferior to the great extinct Brit. one; 
and species of the great Megatherium, Mylodon, and 
Megalonyx, which doubtless immigrated from the land 
of giant edentates, s. Amer., in this period. Remains 
of these various animals are found in caves, fissures, 
marshes, and soils. In central Iowa abundant bones of 
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the mammoth (with teeth of different ages, and interme- 
diate between E. Americanus and E. primigenius) were 
found in a space of many square rods, 6-8 ft. beneath the 
prairie surface, but all eonfusedly scattered, as if the 
animals had followed a slowly retreating glacier, been 
overwhelmed, and brought thither decomposed and dis- 
membered on an ice-floe, stranded there. In European 
caverns, many remains of gigantic lions, tigers, bears, 
hyenas, etc., have been found; and species of mammoth, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, etc., abounded. The cold of 
the second glacial condition seems to have come on sud- 
denly, entombing Siberian mammoths in ice. Australia 
had gigantic forerunners of its peculiar marsupials, but 
the gigantic extinct birds are believed to have continued 
to a comparatively quite recent time. 

There is no certain evidence as yet that man appeared 
before about the close of the Glacial Period, and it is 
certain that he was contemporary with many of the ex- 
tinct monsters mentioned. Preceding the Iron Age and 
the Bronze Age (q.v.), the Stone Age (q.v.) is divided 
into the Paleolithic era, or that of rough implements; 
the Reindeer, with knives, pins, etc., made from the 
bones of that animal: and the Neolithic, or that of 
polished stone implements. 


QUATERNIONS. 
QUATERNION, n. kwá-tér'ni-ón [L. quaterni, by 
fours]: a set of four parts, objects, or individuals; in 
Scrip., & file of four soldiers. 


QUATER/NIONS: metagraphic relation which exists 
between any two right lines having definite lengths and 
directions in space; one of the most remarkable of the 
mathematical methods or calculi, which have so enor- 
mously extended the range of analysis, while simplifying 
its application to the most formidable problems in ge- 
ometry and physics. Its inventor was Sir William Ri 
Hamilton. 

Not attempting to give a complete elementary analyt- 
ical view of this calculus, we endeavor, by means of ele- 
mentary geometry and algebra alone, to indicate its 
nature and value. Forthis purpose, it will be necessary, 
to consider some very simple, but important, ideas with 
reference to the relative position of points in space, Sup- 
pose A and B to be any two stations, one, for instance, 
at the top of a mountain, the other at the bottom of a 
eoal-pit. Upon how many distinct numbers does their relative 
position depend? This can be easily answered thus: B is 
80 many degrees of longitude e. or w. of A, so many 
degrees of latitude n. or 8. of A, and so many ft. above 
or below the level of A. THREE numbers suffice, accord- 
ing to this mode of viewing the question, to determine 
the position of B when that of A is given. Looking at 
it from another point of view, suppose A to be the earth, 
B a fixed star. To point a telescope at B, we require to 
know its altitude and azimuth, its latitude and longitude, 
or its right ascension and declination. Any of these 
pairs of numbers will give us the direction of the line 
AB, but to determine- absolutely the position of B, we 
require a third number—viz., the length of AB. Hence, 
it appears thatany given line AB, of definite length and 
direction, is completely determined by three numbers. 
Also, if the line ab be parallel and equal to AB, it evi- 
dently depends on the same three numbers. Hence, if 
we take the expression (AB) to denote (not, as in geome- 
try, the length of AB merely, but) the length and direc- 
tion of AB; we see that there will be no error introduced, 
if we use it in the following sense: 


A + (AB) = B; 
i.e., if, beginning with A, we take the step represented 
by (AB), we shall find ourselves at B. From this it fol- 
lows at once that, if O be any third point, 

A + (AB) + (BO) = C; 

le., beginning at A, and taking the successive steps 
(AB).and (BC), we are finally brought to C. But we 
have also 

A + (AC) = €, 


by taking the step from A to Cat once. Hence, with the 
present signification of (AB), etc., we see that | 
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(AB) + (BC) = (AC), 


which shows that lines, when their length and direction 
are both considered, are to be added or compounded ac- 
cording to the same law as velocities or forces: see 
COMPOSITION OF FORCES. In this sense, a line is called 
by Hamilton a Vector. 

Again, we have evidently 


A + (AB) + (BO) + (CA) =A, 


because the three successive steps bring us back to the 
starting-point. Hence 


(AB) + (BC) = — (CA), 


and therefore (AC) = — (CA), or the sign (only) of a vec- 
tor is changed if its direction be reversed. 

The rules for the addition, and therefore for the sub- 
traction, of vectors are thus extremely simple; and, 
without any further preface, we are in a position to solve 
a great many geometrical problems, some of unusual 
difficulty. A comparatively simple one must suffice; let 
us prove Euclid I., 33; i.e., if AB be parallel and equal 
to CD, AC is parallel and equalto BD. In vectors, given 
(AB) = (CD), prove (AC) = (BD). We have at once, by 
going directly from A to C, and then by the course A, B, 

, ? 

(A0) = (AB) + (BD) + (DO). 
But (AB) = (CD) = — (DC) by what we have just proved. 


Hence the first and third terms of the expression for 
(AC) are equal and of opposite signs, and therefore 


(AC) = (BD). 


This example, chosen from its simplicity, gives an ex- 
tremely inadequate idea of the grasp which vectors take 
in common geometry. 

So far, we have not advanced much beyond common 
geometrical methods: but we now come to the step in 
which quaternions proper are introduced, a vector being 
merely a degraded species of quaternion. This new 
step contains Hamilton’s answer to the question, 
answered over and over again during the last 50 years 
in forms of the most uncouth complexity, ‘ How to ez- 
prese the product, or the quotient, of two vectors, or directed 
ines.’ In other words, keeping to one part of the ques- 
tion only, what is the nature of the factor g in the equa- 


tion 
(AO) — q(AB), 


where A, B, C are any three points? 

- Let us first consider on how many independent numbers 
does it depend? It might at first sight appear to depend 
on siz, for (AB) and (AC), as we have already seen, each 
contain three. But let us analyze the processof passing 
from the one vector to the other, much as we have 
already analyzed the vector step of passing from one 
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point to another. To simplify the idea of the process, 

let us suppose it to be affected by a species of rotation. 

First, then, in order that (AB) may be turned go as to 

coincide in direction with (AC), it must be turned about 

an axis perpendicular to the plane of the triangle ABC, 

and through an angle BAC. Now, the direction of a line 

depends on two numbers, as 

E .C we have seen above; hence 

we have two for the direction 

of the axis, and one for the 

, angle through which , AB. is 

turned. But AB and AC 

are not, in general, of equal 

length; hence, after their 

directions have by turning 

B been made coincident, AB 

must be compressed or stretched till its length is the same 

asthat of AC. Thus, a fourth number is required for the 

complete deseription of the process, and therefore q de- 

pends upon four independent mumerical quantities ; henee 

its name, quaternion. A similar investigation, but 

somewhat less elementary, shows that the product of 

two vectors also depends on four distinct numbers. This 
will be proved analytically further on in the article. 

Now, suppose AB and AC to be equal to each other, 

and at right angles; and suppose 


q(AB) = (AO); 
le., suppose that q turns AB through a right angle in 


a given plane, without altering its length. Apply the 
operation, denoted by g, a second time, and wé have 


q. q. (AB) = q(AC). 


Now q(AC) must represent a vector equal to AC in 
length, but turned through a right angle, in the plane 
BAC. It must therefore be in the direction of BA pro- 
duced through A, and equal in length to AB. Hence, 
by a previous remark, it may be expressed by 


— (AB), or by (BA). 
Hence, q. q(AB) = — (AB), org. q = —1. 


The particular quaternion, therefore, which turns a vec- 
tor through 90° without altering its length, has its 
square equal to — 1. Though, of course, they are essen- 
tially a real geometrical conception, this result shows 
how closely quaternions are connected with what are 
called Imaginary Quantities (q.v.) in analytical geometry 
and algebra. 

Now, it is found by a careful examination of all the 
consequences involved, that we are at liberty to repre- 
sent by a vector of unit length, perpendicular to the 
plane of two equal lines at right angles to each other, 
the quaternion which, employed as a multiplier, changes 
one of these lines into the other. This result we must 
assume; as its proof, though not in any sense difficult, 
would require the free use of analytical symbols to con- 
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dense it within our assigned limits. Hence, three vec- 
tors, each of unit length, and each perpendicular to the 
other two, have the property that the product of any 
two, taken in the proper order, is the third. For illus- 
tration, suppose these to be drawn eastward, northward, 
and upward, and let them be represented (according to 
Hamilton's notation) by i,j, k respectively; we have the 
following equations among them: 


ij=k, j.k=i, ki=j; 


where it is to be observed that the order of the alphabet 
is maintained throughout. Also, as before, we see that 
è = P = k= — l. 

Considering them, for a moment, as handles to be 
laid hold of to turn the whole gystem about one of them, 
we see that i turns j into the position of k; that is, the 
operation 4 may be effected by a left-handed quadrantal 
rotation about the eastward line 4i. What, then, is the 
result, on the vector i, of the rotation symbolized by j? 
Laying hold of, the northward line j, use it as an axis of 
left-handed quadrantal rotation, and the effect on the 
system will be not only (as above, jk = i) to make the 
upward line an eastward one, but to make the eastward 
line a downward one; in symbols, , 


j.i=—k. 
Comparing this with 


i.j=k, 


we see that in quaternions, the Commutative Law of 
Multiplication does not hold; i.e., that the product de- 
pends not only on the factors, as in arithmetic and alge- 
bra, but also on the order in which the multiplication is 
effected. This is, of course, a little perplexing to the 
beginner, but is easily surmounted; and the mere con- 
sideration of this fact is often sufficient for the proof of 
theorems regarded in general as of no ordinary difficulty. 

For further information, we must refer the reader to 
Sir William R. Hamilton’s Lectures on Quaternions, and to 
his Elements of Quaternions. Some elementary informa- 
tion may be derived also from papers by Kelland and 
Tait in the Quarterly Messenger of Mathematics, and the 
Quarterly Mathematical Journal. 


QUATERON—QUATREMÉRE. 
QUATERON, n. kwá'tér-ón : & quadroon, which see. 


QUATORZE, a. ká-tawrz [F. quatorze, fourteen; It. 

dici—from L. quatüor'décim, fourteen—from quat’- 

tor, four; décem, ten]: fourteen: N. four cards at the 

game of piquet, so called because each quatorze reckons 
fourteen points. 

QUATRAIN, n. kwótrüàn or ká'trün |F. quatrain, a 
quatrain—from quatre, four—from L. quat'üór, four]: 
in poetry, a little poem of four lines, usually rhyming 
alternately ; sometimes four verses (lines) of a longer 
poem, such as a sonnet, if they form a complete idea 
within themselves. Epigrams, epitaphs, proverbs, ete., 
are often expressed in quatrains. 

QUATRE-BRAS, katr-bra’ [Fr. Four Arms]: village 
of Belgium, province of S. Brabant, about ten m. 8.8.e. 
of Waterloo; at intersection of the great roads from 
Brussels to Charleroi, and from Nivelles to Namur, 
whence its name. 1815, June 16, two days before the 
battle of Waterloo, Q. was the scene of a desperate and 
sanguinary battle between the English under Welling- 
ton and the French under Ney. The honors of the field 
remained with the former; -but the severe defeat of 
Blücher the same day at Ligny rendered Wellington’s 
hard-won victory almost valueless ; and foreseeing that 
it would be impossible for him to maintain his position, 
the English commander retired next morning through 
Jemappes to Waterloo, in order to keep up his communi- 
cation with the Prussian army. The loss of the Eng- 
lish and their allies at Q. was in all 5,200; that of the 
French, though beaten, amounted only to4,140. This is 
accounted for by the fact that, during the greater part 
of the engagement, the English had no cavalry (for the 
Belgian horse galloped off the field without striking a 
blow) and no artillery. 

QUATREFOIL, n. ká'tr-foyl; another spelling of 
quarterfoil [F. quatre, four; feuille, a leaf or blade]: in 
arch., an opening in tracery, a panel, etc., divided by 
cusps or foliations into four leaves; the leaf-shaped figure 
formed by the cusps—this form is usual in Gothic archi- 
tecture: in her., four-leaved grass. 


QUATREMERE, kétr-mar’, ETIENNE Marc: French 
orientalist: 1782, July 12—1857, Sep. 18; b. Paris. 
From his earliest childhood to his latest years, he was 
immersed in abstruse studies, and lived after the fashion 
of a mediwval recluse. Employed 1807 in the MS. 
dept. of the Bibliothèque Impériale, he was promoted 1809 
to the Greek chair in the College of Rouen, and 1819 to 
the chair of ancient oriental languages in the Collége 
de France. In 1827 he became prof. of Persian in the 
School for Modern Oriental Languages. Q.’s erudition 
was enormous; but, according to Ernest Renan (one of 
the first modern orientalists), he was strikingly deficient 
in critical insight and in genius for sagacious and lu- 
minous generalization. But in less delicate fields he is 


QUATTROCENTIST—QUAVER. 


safe. His historical and geographical memoirs: are of 
incalculable value. Q’.s principal works are—Recherches 
sur la Langue et la Littérature de l'Egypte (Par. 1808), in 
which it is shown that the language of ancient Egypt 
is to be sought in the modern Coptic; Mémoires Géo- 
graphiques et Historiques sur l Egypte (Par. 1810); Histoire 
des Sultans Mameloucks (Par. 1837), from the Arabic of 
Makrizi; Histoire dea Mongols de la Perse (Par. 1836), 
from the Persian of Rashid-Eddin; and his ed. of the 
Arabie text of the Prolegomena of Ibn-Khaldun, one of 
the most curious monuments of Arabic literature. Be- 
sides these, a multitude of valuable articles are in the 
Journal Asiatique and the Journaldes Savants. 


QUATTROCENTIST, n. kwét’rd-chén-tist: painter of 
the Quattrocento school: ADJ. belonging to, or character- 
istic of the Italian painters of the 14th century. 


QUATTROCENTO, n. kwüt'ró-chén-tó [It. lit., four hun- 
dredth, but used for fourteen hundredth]: term applied 
tothe charaeteristie style of artists in the 14th c.; it 
was hard, rigid, and peculiar in color, as well as in form 
and pose. It was the intermediate stage of that pro- 
gressive period of art, which, commencing with Fra 
Angelieo, reached excellence with Leonardo da Vinci. 


QUAVER, v. kwa’vér [Ger. quabbeln, to shake like a 
jelly: Dut. quabbe, a dewlap, from its quavering move- 
ment: Sp. quiebro, a quaver, a movement of the body] : 
to tremble; to shake; to vibrate; to speak tremulously ; 
in music, to produce a note with a tremulous modula- 
tion of the voice: N. rapid vibration of the voice: in 
music, a note of very short time, whose measure is equal 
to half a crotchet, one-fourth of a minim, or one-eighth 


of a semibrieve. It is represented thus: EET 
teed 


or when two or more are conjoined, disso 


—— 


QUA’VERING, imp.: ADJ. tremulous: N. the act of 
shaking the voice; the act of producing a shake on a 
musical instrument. QUA’VERED, pp. -vérd: ADJ. dis- 
tributed into quavers. QUA’VERER, n. -vér-ér, one who 
quavers. 


QUAY—QUEASY. i 
QUAY, n. kē [F. quai; Dut. kaai; Bret. kaé, a quay, 
an inclosure, a dike along a river or canal: Dut. kade 
or kae, a dike or causeway]: paved bank or wharf, 
usually a platform on piles, or of masonry, surmounted 
with cranes, tramways, and other appliances for lading 
and discharging cargoes from shipping. QUAY’AGE, n. 
-àj, quay dues; wharfage. QUAY-BERTH, a loading or 
discharging space for a ship in a dock: also erroneously 
written key and keyage. Note.—Quay or Key is properly 
a space on the margin or shore of a sea or river, built 
up and compacted by beams and planks, as if it were 
by keys, and fitted also for keying or securing vessels to 
its side. Key is used in building operations to indicate 
any bond for firmly uniting separate parts; thus key- 
stone is the stone which binds together the two sides 
ofanarch. Key, that which hinds or opens, and key, a 
ledge of rocks, an islet, are thus confusedly connected 
with quay, a bank on the side of a river (see KEYS). 


QUAY, kwà, MATTHEW STANLEY: politician: b. Dills- 
burg, Penn., 1833, Sep. 30. He graduated from Jeffer- 
son College 1850, studied law, and began practice 1854. 
He was prothonotary of Beaver co., Penn., 1855-6 and 
1859-61, resigning to become lieut. in the army. After 
serving as assistant commissary-gen. of Penn., and later 
as private sec. to the gov., he was made col. of a Penn. 
regt. 1862, Aug.; but was mustered out of the service 
the foliowing Dec. on account of ill health. After serv- 
ing as a state agent at Washington, he was milit. sec. of 
Penn.; member of the legislature 1865-67; founded at 
Beaver, Penn., a newspaper of which he was editor, 
1869; and was sec. of the state 1873-78 and 1879- 
82, in the interval holding the position of recorder of 
Philadelphia. He was state treasurer of Penn. 1885-87, 
and then was elected U. S. senator for the term to ex- 
pire 1893. He has for some tine held the office of chair- 
man of the republican national committee; but has not 
had the support of all portions of his party. 

QUEAN, n. kwén [AS. cwen, a woman: Dut. quene, a 
vain woman: Dan. qvinde, a woman: the same word as 
QUEEN]: disrespectful or abusive term for a woman; a 
worthless woman. 


QUEASY, a. kwée2t [Low Ger. quaos’n, to pick and 
choose in eating: Icel. queisa, colic: Wal. quase, a 
belch] : sickish at stomach; squeamish; causing nausea. 
QuEa’SILY, ad.-lí. QUEA'SINESS, n. -nés, nausea; qualm- 
ishness. 


QUEBEC. 


QUEBEC’: city, most important military position in 
the Dominion of Canada; on a steep promontory at the 
junction of the rivers St. Lawrence and St. Charles, lat. 
46° 48' n., long. 71°12’ w. ; about 2,070 m. from Liverpool, 
180 m. n.e. of Montreal, 503 m. e.n.e. of Toronto, 430 
m. n.n.e. of New York. It is connected with all the 
eities in America by the Grand Trunk Railway. The 
site of Q., originally occupied by an Indian village 
named Stadacona, was discovered by Jacques Cartier 
1535; but the city was founded by Champlain 1608. It 
continued the centre of French trade and civilization, as 
well as of Rom. Cath. missions in N. America till 1759, 
when it fell into the hands of Britain by the memorable 
victory of Wolfe on the heights of Abraham above the 
city. Q. remained the chief city of Canada till the 
British settlements in the west were erected into a 
separate province, when it became the capital of Canada 
East, now forming the province of Q. in the Dominion 
of Canada. The citadel of Q. is the most impregnable 
fortress on the continent of America. The view which 
it commands is one of the most magnificent in the world, 
and the scenery in its neighborhood, amid which are the 
Falls of Montmorenci, imparts an additional attraction 
to the city. A seminary for education of Rom. Cath. 
priests was established in the city 1636 by M. de Laval 
de Montmorenci, and was raised by the queen 1854 into 
a university bearing Laval’s name. A Presb. college, 
nanied after its founder, Dr. Morrin, was instituted 1862, 
and affiliated 1863 to the McGill Univ. of Montreal. Q. 
is the seat of a Rom. Cath. abp. and an Anglican bp., 
whose respective cathedrals are among the finest speci- 
mens of Canadian church architecture. The Church of 
Seotland, and other leading denominations, are repre- 
sented in the city. From the ship-yards of Q. are annually 
launched between 30 and 40 vessels of various tonnage. 
The chief export trade is in timber; this declined 50 
per cent. 1876-86. The principal imports are woolen, 
cotton, and silk goods; iron, coal, hardware, and salt. 
In the three years 1879-81, the total exports of the port 
of Q. rose from $4,665,000 to $12,200,000; and im- 
ports from $2,890,000 to $4,500,000. Q. has ex- 
tensive harbor works, and steam communication 
with Liverpool, London, Glasgow, ete. The city 
is divided into two parts, the Upper Town, com- 
prising the walled portion and the suburbs of St. 
Louis and St. John, and the Lower Town, at the base of 
the promontory, which is the oldest part of the city, and 
contains the banking and commercial houses, bonded 
warehouses, and boat-landings. The buildings and 
grounds of the religious corporations are in the Upper 
Town; several convents and churches and many beau- 
tiful residences are in the suburbs of St. John and — 
St. Louis, near and on the historic Plains of Abraham; 
the ancient church of Notre Dame des Victoires and the 
Champlain Market are in the Lower Town; and the ac- 
tive towns of 8, Quebec, New Liverpool, and Point Levi 
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(where new casemated forts were erected 1867-69) are on 
the opposite side of the St. Lawrence river. Much of 
the old wall, nearly all the gateways, and a considerable 
part of the ancient fortifications have been torn down. 
In 1841, 52, and 89 (Sep. 19) large quantities of rock from 
the face of Cape Diamond, below the Citadel, suddenly 
became dislodged, slid down the cliff, demolished many 
houses, and caused much loss of life. A heavy retain- 
ing wall was erected 1881, but the rock-slide 1889 led 
many engineers and milit. authorities to fear lest the 
disintegration should imperil the Citadel itself. The 
most noted buildings beside those mentioned are the 
old provincial parliament-house on the site of Cham- 
plain’s fort, city hall, masonic hall, music hall, theatre, 
and St. Louis hotel, inthe Upper Town; and the custom- 
house ‘and merchants’ exchange in the Lower Town. 
501 vessels entered and 484 cleared the port 1886. Five 
railroads then connected Q. and the provinces, three 
terminating in Point Levi across the river, and two in 
the city proper. A harbor to cost $4,000,000 had been 
begun. There were 18 boot and shoe factories, with 
7,000 hands, and 34 tanneries with 800 hands, both in- 
dustries having a combined capital of $18,000,000. An 
electric-lighting plant, deriving motive-power from the 
Falls of Montmorenci (7 m. distant), was completed 
1887.. There are 20 churches in the city, viz.: Rom. 
Cath. 7, Church of England 7, Church of Scotland 1, 
Presb. 1, Bapt. 1, Congl. 1, Wesleyan 1, and Hebrew 1; 
8 daily, 1 tri-weekly, 7 weekly,and 1 quarterly periodieals ; 
and 9 banks and 1 fire insurance company.—Pop. (1871) 
59,699; (1881) 62,446; (1890) 65,000. 

QUEBEC, kwé-bék’, PROVINCE OF: province belonging 
to the Dominion of Canada (see CANADA), formerly 
known as Lower Canada or Canada East; bounded e. by 
Labrador and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, s.e. by New 
Brunswick, Me., and N. H., s. by N. Y. and Vt., s.w. 
by the province of Ontario (q.v.), and n. by an indefinite 
tract toward Hudson Bay; 210,000 sq. m.; cap. Quebec. 
It is drained by the St. Lawrence, which flows through 
it, and its tributaries, the Ottawa, Richelieu, St. Francis, 
Chaudiére, St. Maurice, and Saguenay rivers. 'The sur- 
face is more varied than that of Ontario, hilly in parts, 
with large tracts of valuable pine forest. There are 
four distinct mountain ranges, (1) Notre Dame, which 
extends from the lat. of Quebec along the course of the 
St. Lawrence on the s. to the Gulf of St. Lawrence near 
Gaspé Point; (2) the Laurentian, on the n. of the St. 
Lawrence; (3) Mealy, extending from lat. 75° w. to 
Sandwich Bay; (4) Wotchish, a crescent-shaped range 
between the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Hudson Bay. 
The Laurentian is about 1,000 ft. high, and the Mealy 
about 1,500. The surface generally is a series of fertile 
valleys, and the level country on each side of the St. 
Lawrence, known as the Champaign of Canada, is the 
richest in production. More than 30,000 sq. m. are un- 
derlaid by a limestone formation with a moderate dip; 
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and sandstone, bog-iron ore, shell-marl, and petroleum 
are abundant. The chief mineral resources are copper, 
iron, galena, lead, zinc, platinum, some gold and silver, 
granite, slate, marble, and soapstone. Furred and feath- 
ered game abound in the forests, which, beside pine, 
yield ash, birch, beech, elm, hickory, black-walnut, 
maple, cherry, butternut, spruce, and fir. The flora is 
large, varied, and exceedingly rich. The climate in gen- 
eral is colder in winter and warmer in summer than that 
of Ontario; in the upper Saguenay valley it is quite 
mild and equable. ' Agriculture yields wheat, oats, 
potatoes, barley, and buckwheat, with Indian corn in 
select localities; apples and plums grow in abundance; 
cattle, sheep, and horses are raised for home use and 
export; and dairy products are large. 

For administrative purposes Q. is divided into 63 
counties, and for judicial into 20 districts. Public affairs 
are administered by a lieut.gov.; an executive council 
of 7 members; a legislative council of 24 members ap- 
pointed for life by the lieut.gov.; and a legislative 
assembly of 65 members elected by popular vote. The 
province has 24 seats in the Dominion senate and 65 in 
the house of commons. The judicial authority is vested 
in a superior court, a court of appeals, district courts, 
and minor tribunals, the district courts having equal 
jurisdiction in all matters, excepting such as inyolve 
revision and appeal. The provincial sec. is the minister 
of public instruction, and is assisted by a council of 21 
members, of whom two-thirds belong to the Rom. Cath. 
Church. The prevailing religion is Rom. Cath., and the 
majority of the people are French or of French extrac- 
tion. Public business is conducted chiefly in the French 
language, both French and English being permissible 
in the provincial assembly. In 1881 there was 1,170,718 
Rom. Cath. pop.; 184,706 Prot. ; 989 Jewish; and 1,883 
of all other beliefs. The Rom. Cath. Church had an abp. 
in Quebec, and bps. in Montreal, Ottawa, Three Rivers, 
St. Hyacinthe, and Rimouski; the Church of England, a 
bp. (metropolitan of Canada) in Montreal; the Presb. 
Church of Canada is a branch of the Kirk of Scotland; 
the Canada Presb. Church is independent; and the other 
Prot. denominations, Congl., Bapt., Meth., etc., are com- 
paratively small. 

The Saguenay river; the Falls of Montmorenci, the 
Chaudiére, and the St. Anne; and the Long Sault, Cedars, 
and Lachine rapids are the most popular of scenic 
attractions. The Indian reservations are those of the 
Nipissings, Algonquins, Abenakis, Hurons, Micmacs, 
Amalicites, Montagnais, and Nasquapees. 1888, June 30, 
the assets of the province were $12,280,000; liabilities 
$24,180,000; ordinary receipts of preceding year $3,738,- 
000; ordinary expenditure $3,365,000; estimated reve- 
nue 1888-9, $3,463,000 ; estimated expenditure, $4,389,000. 
During debate on the budget the deficit of $926,000 was 
converted into a surplus of $52,000. 

The province is believed to have been discovered by 
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Sebastian Cabot 1497; but the first attempt at settle- 
ment was made by Jacques Cartier (q.v.), who toók 
possession of the Gaspé eountry in the name of the 
King of France 1534, entered and named the gulf and 
river of St. Lawrence 1535, and built a fort and made a 
temporary settlement near the site of Quebec 1541. A 
permanent settlement was made at Quebec 1608 by the 
French, who occupied the country till 1759, excepting 
1629-32, when the English held it by conquest. The 
English under Gen. Wolfe captured Quebec city 1759, 
and all of Canada was surrendered to the British 1760, 
and confirmed to them by the Treaty of Paris 1763. 
During the American revolutionary war, the colonial 
army made several unsuccessful attempts to capture 
Quebec.—The province was divided into Upper and 
Lower Canada 1791; the parts were reunited and Lower 
Canada took the name of Canada East 1841; and the 
English and French speaking parts were again divided 
1867, the former taking the name of the province of 
Ontario and the latter the province of Quebec. Pop. 
(1871) 1,191,575; (1881) 1,359,027. 

QUEBRACHO, kà-bráü'chó: tree of which there are 
several varieties, found mostly in S. America. The 
wood is very hard, and that of some varieties contains 
large quantities of tannin. The bark of the white Q. is 
used for medicinal purposes, especially as a febrifuge 
and for lung and bronchial affections. The wood and 
bark of the red Q. are in demand for tanning leather. 

QUEDAH, ka’da, or KEDAH, or KEDDAH, kéd’da, or 
KEEDAH, or KIDAH, Kke'dá : half independent state, on the 
w. coast of the Malay Peninsula, on the Strait of Malacca ; 
from about lat. 5? n.—7° n.; average breadth about 50 
m. The British province Wellesley, between it and the 
sea-eoast opposite Penang, was separated from it and 
ceded to the British 1800, by a treaty in which the 
British agreed to pay the rajah $10,000 a year. Q. 
nominally owes a kind of feudal subjection to Siam, 
but is in reality much more subject to Britain.—The 
cap., from which the state takes its name, is at the 
mouth of the Q. river: pop. estimated at about 21,000. 


QUEDLINBURG, Kkwéd'lin-büróh: town of Prussian 
Saxony, at the n. base of the Harz Mountains, on the 
river Bode, 35 m. s.w. of Magdeburg. Founded by 
Henry the Fowler 920, it consists of an old town, a new 
town, and several suburbs, and is surrounded by a wall 
flanked with towers. On an eminence overlooking the 
town stands the castle, which, prior to the Reformation, 
was the residence of the abbesses of Q., who were inde- 
pendent princesses of the empire, and had a vote in the 
diet, and other privileges. This town was a favorite 
residence of the German emperors of the Saxon line. 
Here Klopstock and Karl Ritter were born. It has now 
considerable manufactures of woolens, machinery and 
sugar, and an active trade in corn and cattle. Pop. 
(1880) 18,437. 


QUEEN. 


QUEEN, n. kwén [A8. cwen, a woman, a wife, queen: 
Sw. quinna, a woman: Goth. quens, queins, a woman: 
Gr. guné; Skr. jani, a woman]: the wife of a king; a 
female sovereign (see below): the highest of her kind: 
V. to play the queen. QUEENLY, a. -, or QUEEN-LIKE, 
like a queen; becoming a queen; suitable to the dignity 
of a queen. QUEEN-BEE, the fertile female of a hive or 
swarm. QUEEN-CONSORT, the wife ofa reigning king. 
QUEEN-DOWAGER, the widow of a king (see QUEEN, be- 
low). QUEEN-MOTHER, the mother of a reigning king. 
QUEEN-POST, one of the two posts rising at right angles 
from the tie-beam, which passes across the roof ofa 





Queen-post Roof : 
A, A, Queen-posts; B, tiebeam; ©, O, struts or braces. 


house—they support the timber roof: when there is 
only one it is called a king-post (see ROOF). QUEEN’S 
BENCH: see under KING. QUEEN'S COLOR, in Brit. mil., 
one carried on the right of the two colors of a battalion 
of infantry; in the line, the union-jack with the imperial 
crown and the number of the regiment; in the guards, 
the color is crimson, with devices. QUEEN’S COUNSEL: 
see under KING. QUEEN’S EVIDENCE (see KiNG's Evi- 
DENCE). QUEEN'S METAL, alloy formed by fusing 100 
parts of tin with 8 parts of antimony, 4 parts of copper, 
and 1 part of bismuth. It is a kind of Britannia metal, 
and is used for teapots and similar domestic articles. 
QUEEN REGENT or REGNANT, a queen reigning in her 
own right (see QUEEN, below). QUEEN’S YELLOW, a color 
formed from the subsulphate of mercury. QUEEN'S 
WARE, a cream-colored glazed earthenware. QUEENS, 
in slating, slates three feet long and two feet wide. 


QUEEN: inits primary signification, the king’s con- 
sort, who has in all countries been invested with privileges 
not belonging in other married women. The English 
Q., unlike other wives, can make a grant to her husband, 
and receive one from him. She can sue and be sued 
alone, and purchase land without the king's concurrence. 
The Statute of Treasons makes it treason to compass 
her death, or to violate her chastity, even with her con- 
sent, and the Q. consenting is herself guilty of treason. 
If accused of treason, the Q. is tried by the peers of the 
realm. The Q.-consort is exempt from paying toll, and 
from amercements in any court. She has a household 
of her own, consisting of six Ladies of the Bedchamber, a 
Lord Chamberlain, Vice-chamberlain, Mistress of the 
Robes, Master of the Horse, and three Equerries, as also 
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her attorney-general and solicitor-general, distinot: from 
those of the king, who are entitled to take a place within 
the bar with the king's counsel, and prosecute suits in law 
and equity for the Q It has been usual to crown the 
Q.-consort with solemnities similar to those in the 
coronation of the king. Inthe case of Queen Caroline, 
consort of George IV., who was living apart from her 
husband, this was not done, though her right to coro- 
nation was argued by Brougham before the privy council. 
The Q.’s personal expenses are defrayed from the king’s 
privy purse. 

The Queen-dowager is the widow of the deceased king. 
She retains most of the privileges which she had as Q.- 
consort, nor does she lose her dignity by re-marriage ; 
but it has been held that no one can marry the Q.- 
dowager without permission from the king, on pain of 
forfeiture of lands and goods. On the marriage of a king, 
or accession of an unmarried prince, parliament makes 
provision for the Q.'s maintenance, in case of her sur- 
vivanee. An income of £100,000 a year, with two resi- 
dences, was settled on the Q. of George III. ; and the 
same provision was made for the late Dowager Queen 
Adelaide, at the commencement of the reign of William 
IV. The Q.-dowager, when mother of the reigning 
sovereign, is styled the Q.-mother. Until the time of 
George II., queens-consort bore the arms of the king 
impaled with their paternal coat, with the king’s dexter 
and their paternal sinister supporter; since that period, 
they have used both royal supporters. It is not usual 
to place the arms of the Q.-consort within the Garter. 

The Queen-regnant, called usually the Queen, is a sover- 
eign princess who has succeeded to the kingly power. 
In modern times, in those countries where the Salic law 
does not prevail, on failure of males, a female succeeds 
to the throne. By an act of Queen Mary, the first Q.- 
regnant in England, it was declared ‘that the regall 
power of this realme is in the quene’s majestie as fully 
and absolutely as ever it was in any of her most noble 
progenitours kinges of this realme ;’ and it has since been 
held, that the powers, prerogatives, and dignities of the 
Q.-regnant differ in no respect from those of the king. 
The husband of the Q.-regnant is her subject; but in the 
matter of conjugal infidelity, he is not subjected to the 
same penal restrictions as the Q.-consort. He is not 
endowed by the constitution with any political rights or 
privileges, and his honors and precedence must be 
derived from the Q. The late Prince Consort was 
naturalized by 3 and 4 Viet. c. 1,2, words being used 
which enabled him to be a privy-eouneilor, and sit in 
parliament; and by 3 and 4 Vict. e. 3, Queen Victoria 
was empowered to grant him an annuity of £30,000; but 
it was provided that his royal highness was not, by 
virtue of hie marriage, to aequire any interest in the 
property of her majesty. By a decree of the Q., Prince 
Albert held place, pre-eminence, and precedence next to 
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@A Q.-regnant is the only woman who is in her own 
right entitled to bear her arms in a shield and not in a 
lozenge. She is entitled also to the exterior ornaments 
of helmet, mantling, crest, and motto, and may surround 
her shield with the Garter, and the collars and ribbons 
of all other orders of knighthood of which she is 
sovereign. : 


QUEEN ANNE’S BOUNTY : fund appropriated to 
increase the incomes of the poorer clergy of England, 
created out of the first-fruits and tenths, which before 
the Reformation formed part of the papal exactions from 
the clergy. The first fruits are the first whole year’s 
profit of all spiritual preferments, and the tenths are 
one-tenth of their annual profits, both chargeable accord- 
ing tothe ancient declared value of the benefice ; but 
the poorer livings are now exempted from the tax. 
Henry VIII., on abolishing the papal authority, annexed 
both first-fruits and tenths to the crown ; and statute 2: 
and 3 Anne, c. 11, first formed them into a perpetual 
fund for augmentation of poor livings, and advaneing 
money to incumbents for rebuilding parsonages. 


QUEEN ANNE’S FARTHINGS : famous from the 
large prices sometimes given forthem by collectors. 
Their rarity, however, has been much overrated ; it was, 
indeed, long a popular notion that only three farthings 
were struck in Queen Anne's reign, of which two were in 
public keeping—a third was still in circulation, and, if 
recovered, would bring a prodigious price. The Q. A. 
F. were designed by a German of the name of Crocker 
or Croker, principal engraver to the mint, and were only 
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patterns of an intended coin, having never been put into 
circulation; but they are not exceedingly scarce. A few 
were struck in gold, 

QUEENBOROUGH, kwen'bür-rüh: village in the Shep- 
pey dist. of Kent, about 2 m. s. of Sheerness; founded 
by Edward IIL, and named after his queen, Philippa. 
A line. of steamers between Q. and Flushing affords 
direct and rapid passage from England to the continent. 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS: group of islands in 
the n. Pacific between lat. 51°—54° n., long. 130?—133? n., 
about 80. m. n. of Brit. Columbia, to which it belongs; 
110 n.w. of Vancouver Island. . It was named by Capt. 
Dixon of the Queen Charlotte, who visited the islands 
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1787, and for whom the channel north of them 1s called, 
It eonsists of four principal islands, Graham, Moresby, 
Prevost, and North, in an archipelago of smaller islands, 
The whole group is about 180 m. long and 60 m. wide, 
Graham at the north, and much the largest, has about 
3,000 sq. m.; and Moresby, second in size, 1,500. The 
group is mountainous, some of the elevations rising over 
5,000 ft. There are forests of pine, cedar, and other 
trees on the mountains and in the valleys, but thetimber 
has not yet a commercial value. Fishing is the principal 
occupation of the inhabitants, who are Indians called 
Haidas. Halibut, herring, cod, salmon, and dogfish, 
the latter valuable for oil, abound, and are the only 
exports. Copper and iron ores and a bed of anthracite 
coal have been discovered. ' 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE SOUND; see VANCOUVER 
ISLAND. 


: QUEEN OF THE MEADOW: see SPIRÆA. 


QUEEN'S BENCH, or K1na’s BENCH, in England: one 
division ofthe High Court of Justice. The King's Bench, 
in which the king was wont to sit in person, is presided 
over by the chief-justice of England, highest of all the 
judges next to the lord chancellor. See KiNcG's BENCH. 
The consolidation of the Common Law Courts, 1881, 
abolished the Common Pleas and Exchequer Divisions, 
leaving the Q. B. Division as the Court or Division of 
Common Law. The lord chief-justice has now 14 
Common Law judges in his division (the other, three 
divisions of the High Court of Justice being Chancery ;. 
Bankruptey; and Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty). 
The Q. B. is the highest court which has criminal juris- 
diction, and such jurisdiction is unlimited; but this. 
jurisdiction is seldom exercised originally. For it is 
only when an indictment is removed from an inferior 
court into the Q. B. that a criminal trial takes place 
there; and this occurs only when some peculiar difficulty 
or importance renders it expedient to remove the case 
from the sessions or assizes. Yet there are certain 
eriminal matters which are part of its ordinary adminis- 
tration; e.g., a criminal information, when filed by the 
attorney-general, or the master of the crown-office, 
charging a person with a criminal offense, is tried in the 
Q. B., and can be tried in no other court. The Q. B. 
exereises superintending control over all inferior tri- 
bunals, also over publie bodies, by commanding them to 
do a specific duty, by writ of Mandamus; or by prohibit- 
ing them from going on with some matter over which 
they have no jurisdiction. The Q. B. also entertains 
appeals from justices of the peace on a vast variety of 
matters. The chief-justice has latterly been usually 
made a peer, or has the option of becoming one if he 
pleases. For the Court of Appeal, which, with the High 
Court of Justice, constitutes the Supreme Court of Judi- 
eature for England, see APPEAL. There is a Q. B. 
division in the Irish High Court of Justice. 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE. 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE: one of the earliest institutions 
in England for higher education of women, established 
in London 1848, incorporated by royal charter 1853. Its 
foundation was due largely to the exertions of Prof. 
Maurice. The college curriculum provides a higher 
course for students over 18 years of age, a 4 years’ course 
for girls at least 14 years old, a preparatory class, and a 
school for girls under 14. The lectures in the higher 
course embrace all the departments of the higher educa- 
tion at the universities. Several scholarships have been 
founded; one by Queen Victoria, known as the * Queen's 
Scholarship.’ The college, under its charter, grants 
eertificates of associateship, also of proficiency in any 
single subject. 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE : one of the col- 
leges of Cambridge Univ., England; founded 1446 by 
Margaret of Anjou, consort of Henry VI., refounded 
1465 by Elizabeth Woodville, consort of Edward IV. 
` The college consists of a president and 14 foundation 
fellows; the fellowships being tenable for ten years 
from M.A. without being subject to any restriction 
whatsoever; while any fellow who takes holy orders, 
and has not a benefice of the net annual value of £300, 
may hold his fellowship for life. The new statutes 
provide that there shall be at least 14 scholarships, ten- 
able till B.A., ranging between £30 and £50; the number 
and value of the scholarships to be augmented at dis- 
cretion of the president and fellows. Besides these, 
there are 5 exhibitions, ranging from £12 to £20; and 
there are funds to the amount of £130 per annum at the 
disposal of the president, for aid of deserving students 
of limited means. There are likewise a number of 
prizes, ranging from £5 to £30. The college holds the 
patronage of ten benefices in the counties of Bucks, 
Cambridge, Essex, Leicester, Norfolk, Notts, and Wilts. 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE, OXFORD: one of the colleges of 
Oxford Univ., England. In 1340, Robert de Eglesfield, 
confessor to Queen Philippa, founded a collegiate hall in 
Oxford, under the name Hall of the Queen's Scholars. 
Theological study was its main object, and residence 
and poverty were rigidly enforeed. "There was to be & 
provost, 12 fellows, and 72 poor boys on the foundation. 
The commissioners of 1855 introduced great changes. 
Now the college consists of a provost, 19 fellows, 15 
scholars or taberdars, 2 Bible-clerks, and 4 Eglesfield 
exhibitioners. The college has more than 20 exhibi- 
tions and 30 benefices in its gift, as also the principal- 
ship of St. Edmund Hall. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGES—QUEEN'S COUNTY. 


QUEEN'S COLLEGES in Ireland : founded 1845, 
opened 1849 at Belfast, Cork, and Galway respectively, 
for giving to the youth of Ireland higher education in 
classics, science, law, medicine, and engineering. Each 
college has a pres. and 16 to 18 professors, and has a 
number of scholarships in its command. The course of 
study in the arts faculty is usually three sessions. For- 
merly, these colleges were feeders to the Queen's Uni- 
versity (founded 1850), an examining and degree-grant- 
ing body in Dublin, whieh gave diplomas only to those 
who had attended the Queen's Colleges for three sessions. 
In 1879, the Queen's Univ. was superseded by the Royal 
Univ. of Ireland, and compulsory connection between 
the colleges and the univ. was dissolved. But the 
Royal Univ., which grants its degrees to all comers duly 
qualifled, holds open to the Queen's College students (as 
well as those of Rom. Cath. colleges or institutions) the 
distinction of its diplomas. 


QUEEN'S COUNSEL, in the British Legal System : 
certain barristers who receive from the queen a patent 
giving them preaudience over their brethren, except 
for which they would rank only according to seniority 
of their standing as barristers. See KriNG'Ss COUNSEL. 
The advantage of appointing Q. C. is that it enables the 
most able or successful counsel to take precedence of 
those of the same or longer standing, and to take chief 
conduct of causes. In practice, there are almost invari- 
ably two counsel engaged on each side, called a leader 
and a junior, the leader usually a Q. C. The appoint- 
ment is made by the crown, on nomination by the lord 
chancellor. The practice of appointing crown counsel is 
adopted in Ireland and in Scotland. The notion that 
the appointment of Q. C. entitles the counsel to a salary 
from the crown is a mistake, except as to the attorney 
and solicitor general. When a Q. C. is engaged in a 
criminal case against the crown—e.g., to defend a pris- 
oner—he must get special license from the crown, which 
is always given on payment of a smallfee. In courts of 
law and equity, a Q. C. is entitled to preaudience over all 
other counsel, except those who were appointed Q. C. 
before him. The order of sergeants-at-law, more ancient 
than that of Q. C., came to be inferior in rank; and since 
1880 is practically extinct. Sir Francis Bacon was the 
first Q. C. appointed. 


QUEEN'S COUNTY: inland county of the province of 
Leinster, Ireland; bounded n. by King’s county, e. by 
Kildare and Carlow, s. by Kilkenny, w. by Tipperary and 
King’s county ; 424,854 acres, of which 363,153 are 
arable. Acres under crop (1881) 139,881; cattle, 74,277; 
sheep, 74,344; pigs, 28,021. Q. C., for the most part, is 
within the basin of the Barrow, which is the chief river, 
and is partly navigable for barges. On the n.w. border 
are the Slieve Bloom Mountains, and the Dysart Hills 
occupy the s.e. ; the rest of the surface being flat or gently 
undulating. In its geological structure, it belongs to 
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the meer limestone district ; but the Slieve Bloom 
Mountains are sandstone, and ‘the Dysart Hills include 
coal, but not in deep nor profitably worked beds. Coarse 
linen and cotton cloths are manufactured in small quan- 
tities. The chief town is Maryborough; op. (1881) 
2,872. The national schools 1880 were ‘10 > pupils, 
13,274. Q. C. anciently formed part of the districte of 
Leix and Ossory; and on the submission of O'More to 
the English, the territory retained a qualified independ- 
ence. Under Edward IT., the O'Mores became so power- 
ful, that a protracted contest was maintained by them 
with the English. In the reign of Edward VI., Belling- 
ham, the lord-deputy, succeeded in reannexing the ter- 
ritory of the O'Mores to the Pale (q.v.); and a new re- 
volt in Mary's reign led to measures by which it was 
finally reduced to a shire, under the name Q. C., in 
honor of Mary, from whom also the chief town, Mary- 
borough, was called. 'There are & few antiquities of 
interest—a perfect round tower, and two in less perfect 
condition, and some ecclesiastical and feudal remains, 
the most important of the latter being a castle of Strong- 
bow on the picturesque Rock of Dunamase. Q. OC. is 
traversed by the Great Southern and Western, and by 
the Midland Great Western railways, also by & branch 
of the Grand canal. Pop. (1861) 90,750; (1871) 79,771; 

881) 72,598, of whom 63,963 were Rom. Catholics, 7, 748 

rot. Episcopalians, and the rest Protestants of other 
denominations. 


QUEENSFERRY, kwenz/fér-ri, SOUTH AND NORTH: 

a burgh, and a village, in Scotland.—South Q. is a royal 
and parliamentary burgh in Linlithgowshire, on the s. 
shore of the Firth of Forth, about 9 m. w.n.w. of Edin- 
burgh. It was erected into a royal burgh 1636, but had 
been for centuries a burgh of regality. The walks and 
scenery about South Q., with Hopetoun House and 
grounds on the w. and Dalmeny Park on the e., are very 
beautiful, and the town itself is a resort for sea-bathing. 
The Forth—much wider both above and below the ferry 
—here narrows to about two m. Pop. (1881) 1,966.— 
North Queensferry is a small village in Fifeshire, on the 
n. shore of the Firth of Forth, opposite South Q.: pop. 
(1881) 360. 


QUEENSLAND. 


QUEENSLAND, kwénz‘land: prosperous British col- 
ony occupying the whole n.e. portion of Australia, com- 
mencing at a point of the e. coast about 400 m. n. of 
Sydney, called Point Danger, lat. 28? 8’ s. The greater 
portion of the s. boundary is fórmed by the 29th parallel 
of s.lat. 'Thee.seaboard extends about 1,300 m. to Cape 
York, the extreme n. point of the continent, lat. 10° 40’. 
The mean breadth of the territory is 900 m. from the e. 
eoast-line to the meridian of 138? e. long., which forms 
the w. boundary. This includes the greater portion of 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, which has a seaboard of about 
900 m. The whole of Q. comprises 668,224 sq. m.— 
nearly 12 times the area of England and Wales. 

The portion of the colony along the e. coast is in- 
dented with numerous bays, outlets of many navigable 
rivers, having their sources in the cool gorges and deep 
recesses of a great n. and s. mountain-range, parallel with 
the sea-coast, at a distance of 50 to 100 m. The summits 
of this great ‘ dividing range’ rise 2,000 to 6,000 ft. above 
sea-level. Numerous spurs are given off from the range in 
ridges sloping gradually toward the coast. These ridges 
are principally of quartz, and in many places form good 
natural roads. The ridges are usually covered with a 
variety of fine and valuable timber. The iron-bark, 
bloodwood, box, and other wood, very valuable to the 
- farmer for fencing and building, abound here. 

Unlike almost every other portion of Australia, Q. is 
correctly described as ‘a land of rivers and streams.’ 
These rivers find an outlet in the many large and beau- 
tiful bays and estuaries on the e. seaboard. One of 
these, Moreton Bay (q.v.), receives the waters of five 
navigable rivers. The largest of these, the Brisbane, is 
navigated by good-sized steamers for75 m., andis nearly 
a quarter of a mile wide 15 m. from its mouth. The 
principal rivers on the e. seaboard are the Brisbane, the 
Burnett, the Mary, the Calliope, the Boyne, the Fitzroy, 
the Pioneer, and the Burdekin. The longest tidal river 
in Q. is the Fitzroy, which drains an area of not less 
than 50 millions of acres, and is navigable as far as 
Yaruba, 60 m. from its estuary in Keppel Bay. It re- 
ceives, as its principal tributaries, the Dawson, Mac- 
. kenzie, and Isaacs, large streams flowing several hun- 
dred m. from the n.w.,w., ands.w. parts of the interior. 
The tide at Rockhampton (40 m. from the embouchure 
of the river) rises 14 ft., and the stream is thus rendered 
navigable for vessels of considerable burden. 

The banks of the rivers are usually elevated, and in 
many places consist of very rich alluvium, brought down 
from the great mountain-ranges. This alluvial soil is 
frequently of very great depth, and is marked every- 
where by magnificent growth of timber, very unlike the 
ordinary Australian wood. The enormous fig-trees and 
gigantic eucalypti tower aloft, and spread cut their 
greatarms, festooned with vines and flowering parasites, 
which throw themselves over every spreading branch; 
and deck it with their varied and brilliant colors; the 
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tall pine-trees shoot up their straight stems to great 
height; while the cedar, the myrtle, the rosewood, and 
tamarind trees display their rich green foliage in every 
variety ofshade. A thick evergreen hedge of mangroves 
covers the banks, preserving them from the wash of the 
stream; and at certain seasons of the year, this is 
fringed with thousands of flowering lilies. 

Ordinarily, the e. seaboard part of the country assumes 
the appearance of park-seenery in Great Britain, the 
trees standing at some distance apart, and the ground 
between them covered with grass, generally green and 
luxuriant throughout the year. 'The regular showers in 
the summer season keep the grass luxuriant generally 
during the hot months; though a dry summer appears 
to have been experienced in this part of Australia about 
once in every six or seven years, The frosts of winter 
being generally so slight as not to injure vegetation, the 
country is almost always green from Jan. to. December. 

Beyond the ‘Andes,’ or great dividing-range, the 
country presents features of still greater beauty and 
fertility. Great plains—10, 15, or 20 m. across—stretch 
out their level surface unbroken by a single tree, but 
covered with luxuriant grass, and often purpled over 
with fragrant herbage. These great plains are of rich 
black soil, and well watered with a network of streams 
from the gradual slopes of the mountain-range. The. 
soil in this locality is admirably adapted for tillage; and 
within a certain distance of the mountain-range, the 
rains fall with great regularity. The land here is lightly 
timbered, and is cleared with less labor than on the 
lower lands, and the soil is peculiarly adapted for growth 
of wheat of the finest quality. The yield per acre has 
sometimes been as much as 50, and even 60 bushels to 
the acre, of 63 lbs. to the bushel: the average yield may 
be estimated at 30 bushels per acre. Indian corn and 
other cereals, as well as all the European fruits, grow 
luxuriantly, and come to the greatest perfection in this 
favored locality, which has been called -the ‘ Garden of 
Queensland.’ 

This country, w. of the great dividing-range, stretches 
w. in a series of fine plateaux 400 or 500 m. and, with 
interruptions by other mountain-ranges crossing the 
main range at right angles, it extends more than 1,000 ` 
m. toward the fertile plains bordering the shores of ‘the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. 

A third distinct portion of Q. is formed by the coun- 
try which falls off in a succession of steep declivities, or 
gradually descending terraces, from the table-land 
toward the lower land, which then intervenes between 
these terraces and the w. boundary-line of the colony and 
of S. Australia. 

The ‘ settled districts,’ much the most important part 
of the colony, occupy the s. part of the strip watered by 
rivers discharging eastward at the Pacific. Thisregion, 
a comparatively small area in s.e. Q., is not. merely the 
most populous and rich, but is most suitable for agricult- 
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ure, and eontains the chief deposits of coal and gold. 
Sheep do not thrive here so well as further west.» A 
second district is watered by rivers flowing n:w. to the 
Gulf of Carpentaria; it is & partially settled pastoral 
country, with some mines. The great pastoral plains, 
above mentioned, form the third drainage area, the 
streams in it running partly into the marshes of S. Aus- 
tralia, or into the Darling and Murray rivers. 

Two-thirds of Q. lie within the tropies. The climate 
on the whole is hot, but varies much aeeording to situa- 
tion. At Brisbane, in the temperate part of the eoun- 
try, the average temperature in recent years was 78?; 
absolute maximum, 108°; absolute minimum, 34°. The 
climate may fairly be compared with that of Madeira, 
which it is said to resemble. On the n. coast the mon- 
soons blow regularly, and the year is divided into seven 
dry and five wet months. Nov. to Apr. is the rainy sea- 
son. On the downs and high lands the air is cool, and 
on the e. coast the sea-breeze tempers the heat. The 
rainfall varies prodigiously both aecording to locality 
and from year to year. In the same year (1878) 56 
inches fel] at Brisbane in 124 days; at Mackay, the rain- 
fall was 86 inches; at Toowoomba, on the Darling 
Downs, 100 m from Brisbane, only 29 inches; and at 
other plaees, only 19, 17, and even 10. In 1865, at Bris- 
bane, 24 inches fell; 1870, 79 inches. Long droughts 
&nd destruetive. floods sometimes oeeur. In the n., 
especially in the low lands, the heat of the tropical sun 
is too great for Europeans, though gold-mining is pur- 
sued by Europeans within the tropical limits. Never- 
theless, the climate of Q. is on the whole very healthful, 
the death-rate never having exceeded 24 per 1,000, while 
in some places it is only 14. The birth-rate is very 
high. 

Land is leased for pastoral purposes, or purchased in 
fee simple. Leases of land in the not as yet settled dis- 
tricts may be had for 21 years, at a rent of 5s. a sq. m. 
for the first seven years, 108. for the second, and 15s. for 
the third seven years. A condition of the lease is that 
'the land must be stoeked to the extent of one-fourth of 
its eapacity—namely, 100 sheep or 10 eattle per sq. m. 
The amount so leased must be not less than 28 sq. m., 
nor more than 100 sq. m. "The quantity of land that 
may be.purehased by one person, and the price, vary 
according to the position of the land. The largest 
quantity anywhere sold by the system of ‘ conditional 
selection,’ is 5,120 acres; the lowest, 40 acres. The 
lowest price is 5s. an acre; the highest, about 15s. Pay- 
ment may be made in ten annual instalments. It is re- 
quired that the purchaser or his bailiff reside on the 
land, that certain improvements be made, and part of 
the land be tilled. If at the end of three years all the 
conditions have been so far fulfilled, the purchaser may 
pay the money and get a deed of the land. The Home- 
stead Law encourages the settlement of industrious 
farmers. On condition of continuous residence for five 
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years, and cultivation or improvement to the value of 
108. per acre, the homstead selector gets 160 acres or 
less at a nominal price. Owing to the state of the labor 
market 1883, the govt. grant for emigrants was with- 
drawn. j 

Q. is a great pastoral country, the wool of its sheep 
being remarkable for fineness; and toward the north the 
fleeces, though they diminish in quantity, increase in 
fineness. There were leased (1889) 273,818,747 acres for 
pastoral purposes. Much of the soil is very fertile, and 
soil and climate are suited for great variety of crops, in- 
cluding wheat, barley, oats, maize, tobacco, coffee, rice, 
potatoes, arrowroot, sugar, and cotton. Semi-tropical 
fruits grow as well as English ones; and bananas, pine- 
apples, guavas, melons, citrons, oranges, yams, grow side 
by side with the fruits and flowers of n. Europe. There 
were 14,470,095 sheep, 4,872,416 cattle, and 352,364 
horses. The chief agricultural products were sugar 
40,169 tons, maize 1,743,051 bushels, wheat 134,335 
bushels, arrowroot 583,988 Ibs., and wine 164,626 gallons. 
During the American war of secession cotton was ex- 
tensively grown: (1871) 6,000 bales were raised; (1881) 
only 125,730 lbs. were produced. 1880-1 the total area 
under cultivation was 120,881 acres (14,000 more than in 
preceding year). Besides the grain crops, potatoes, 
sugar, and cotton, the items sorghum, tobacco, bananas, 
pineapples, oranges, and vines for wine-making oc- 
eupied most of the tilled ground. The growth of cotton 
led to the introduction of South Sea Islanders as laborers, 
whose employment is regulated by special acts. It 
seems doubtful whether, for such crops as sugar, cotton, 
and tropical fruits, European labor can be used: Chinese, 
‘Kanakas’ (Polynesians), or Indian coolies seem indis- 
pensable. 

The mineral resources of Q. are very great. Gold has 
been plentifully found, especially since 1867; and 1880 
about twenty gold-fields were being wrought. There 
are both quartz and alluvial workings. Of late years 
there has been less decrease in the quantity of gold 
found than in any other Australian colony. Mount ` 
Morgan, the greatest gold mine in the world, paid £1,- 
100,000 in dividends 1889. Copper is extensively found: 
boundless stores of tin keep about 20 mines at work, 
though the output varies from year to year. Antimony 
is found. The coal-beds of Q. are very productive, and 
in some the coal is of very fine quality. It has been 
estimated that the coal-beds underlie nearly 24,000 sq. 
miles. 

Pearl fishery is carried on with good results in the 
extreme n.; those employed are chiefly South Sea Island- 
ers and Malays. Béche de mer (trepang) occurs on the 
barrier reef and elsewhere, and the securing of it employs 
many hands and brings much profit. The dugong fishery 
is industriously plied; the oil of the dugong being valu- 
able for various purposes. 

There are several railways, more than 2,640 m. being in 
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operation. Brisbane is connected with Sidney, N. S. W., 
and thence with Melbourne and Adelaide, by railway. 
Of telegraph lines there are 8,772 miles. 

The cap. of Q., and the seat of the local govt., is Bris- 
bane (q.v.); pop. (1881) 30,955; (1890) 90,000. Ipswich, 
Rockhampton, Cooktown, Maryborough, Gladstone, 
Toowoomba, Gayndah, Dalby, and Bowen are rising 
towns. 

The revenue 1889 was £3,440,249 ($16,719,610) ; expend- 
iture £3,594,626 ($17,469,882); imports £6,052,562 ($29,- 
415,451); exports £7,736,309 ($37,599,461); public debt 
£28,105,684 ($136,593,624). The chief exports were wool 
(£2,680,134), gold (£2,754,382), sugar (£443,569), tin 
(£198,132), meat (£65,162), and tallow (£61,003). The 
imports include most kinds of manufactured goods, the 
bulk being from the United Kingdom; but of late a brisk 
trade has arisen in American manufactures, especially 
in agricultural implements and tools. 

Among the mills and manufactories of Q. 1880 were 
more than 80 sugar-mills, 25 tanneries, 70 brick-works; 
also flour-mills, saw-mills, tobacco factories, soap and 
candle works, breweries, foundries, confectionery works, 
agricultural implement works—the total number being 
more than 570. 

In 1880 there entered the ports of Q. 1,225 vessels, of 
633,673 tons; cleared 1,221, of 621,903 tons. There were 
registered in the colony 26 ocean steamers (12,895 tons), 
17 harbor steamers, and 35 river steamers. There are 
20 light-houses on the coasts of Q., besides lightships 
and 70 minor lights. 

Q. was erected into a separate and independent colony 
1859, Dee. The govt. is vested in a gov. (the queen’s 
representative), an executive council, and two houses of 
parliament. The legislative council consists of 39 
members, nominated by the gov. for life, under & pres. 
elected by themselves. The house of assembly com- 
prises 72 deputies elected for five years. The suffrage 
is not universal, but within the reach of every industrious 
man after a year's residence. Voting is by ballot. State 
aid to religion was abolished by one of the first acts of 
the parliament. Other changes were introduced 1876, 
the department of public instruction being placed under 
a minister for education. Education is free and secular, 
and is well provided for in every branch. There were 

1889) 570 primary schools, attended by 68,000 children. 

op. (1871) 120,306; (1881) 213,525; (1889) 406,658, in- 
cluding 11,000 Chinese and 10,000 Polynesians and ex- 
cluding 20,000 aborigines in unsettled parts. 


QUEEN'S REGULATIONS, or KiNG'8 REGULATIONS, 
in the Brit. Army and Navy: those collections of orders 
and regulations in force in the army and navy respec- 
tively, which guide commanding and other officers in all 
matters of discipline and personal conduct. The Q. R. 
forthe navy also in great degree regulate matters of 
finance; whereas, in the army, financial matterg are left 
to the War-office Regulations (q.v.). 


QUEEN'S TOBACCO-PIPE—QUEEST. 

QUEEN'S TOBACCO-PIPE; facetious designation of 
a peculiarly shaped kiln, which stood at the corner of 
the Tobaceo Warehouses belonging to the London Docks. 
The kiln consisted of a circular brick stalk, bulging out 
at the bottom to a width of five ft. inside. In the in- 
terior were piled up damaged tobacco and cigars, and 
contraband goods, such as tobacco, cigars, tea, silk, etc., 
which had been smuggled, books which are attempted 
evasions of the Copyright Act, etc., till a sufficient quan- 
tity had accumulated, when the whole was set fire to 
and consumed. The total value of the goods thus de- 
stroyed was enormous; and though this wanton destruc- 
tion was often censured, govt. continued till recent 
years periodically to fill and light the ‘Queen’s Pipe.’ 
Seized goods are now sold at the periodical ‘customs 
sales,’ where unclaimed goods, samples, etc., also are 
disposed of. 

QUEENSTOWN, quénz'town ; called formerly CovE or 
Conk: market town and seaport in Ireland, on the s. 
side of Great Island, in the harbor of Cork; 13 m. 
e.8.e. of Cork, 157 m. s.w. by w. of Dublin, It is pictur- 
esquely built on the sides of an amphitheatre, the streets, 
which are parallel to the beach, rising one above another 
in terraces. The harbor is 4 m. long by 2 m. broad, 
with entrance 2 m, long and 1 m. broad; is defended by 
Forts Carlisle and Camden at the entrance, and Fort 
Westmoreland on Spike Island; and can shelter a very 
large fleet of vessels. The principal buildings are the 
Rom. Cath. cathedral for the diocese of Cloyne; the 
Prot. Episc. church for the united parishes of Clonmel 
and Temple Robin; fortifications; artillery barracks; 
prison; and depots for ordnance, victualling, and pow- 
der stores. The port has high reputation for mild and 
salubrious climate, is frequented in winter by invalids, 
and is connected with Rushbrook—a favorite watering- 
place—by a handsome promenade more than a m. long. 
Q. was formerly a fishing village. During the wars with 
Napoleon I. it became important as a naval station. In 
1849, on the occasion of a visit by Queen Victoria, its 
name was changed from the Cove of Cork to Queenstown 
inher honor. It has since become the station of a British 
admiral, of the royal yacht club, and of the American 
mail steamships. The majority of Irish emigrants 
embark here for the United States, and in recent years 
American tourists have given it a preference over Liver- 
pool m place of debarkation. Pop. (1871) 10,334; (1881) 

QUEER, a. kwér [an old cant term, quier, bad; quyer- 
kyn, a prison-house : comp. Gael. cearr, wrong, awkward : 
Ger. quer, across, athwart]: curious; out of the com- 
mon way; odd; singular. QUEER’LY, ad. -(í. QUEER- 
ISH, a..-ish, rather queer. QUEER'/NESS, n. -nés, oddity; 
singularity. 

QUEEST, n. kweést [Icel. qvisa, a bird: Eng. cushat]: 
the European wood-pigeon; the eushat or ring-dove. 


QUEINT—QUERCITE. 
QUEINT, a. kwént : OE. for QUENCHED. 


QUELL, v. kwél [Dan. qvele, to choke: AS. ewellan, to 
kill; cwellere, a man-slayer: Dut. kwellen, to plague or 
vex: Norw. querka, to strangle]: to cause to cease; to 
crush; to put an end to; to quiet; to calm; to reduce 
or bring down: N. in OE., murder. QUELL'ING, imp. 
QUELLED, pp. kwéld. QUELL’ER, n. -ér, one who crushes 
or puts down.—Syn. of ‘quell, v.’ : to crush; overpower; 
subdue; put down; quiet; calm; allay. 


QUELPART, or QUELPAERT, kwél'párt: island 60 m. 
off the s. coast of Corea; about 60 m. long by 17 broad. 
It is rock-bound and mountainous, the volcanic Mt. 
Auckland (native name Hella-san) being 6,500 ft. high. 
It has fertile soil and good timber, and is populous. 
The people differ much from Coreans, appearing to be 
pure Mongols, and will not permit a foreigner to land. 
The port is Cha'jin, and contains decayed Buddhist 
temples and numerous time-worn sculptured statues in 
the streets. The streets are narrow, and the dwellings 
and fortifications are built of volcanic rock. 


QUEME, v. kwém [AS. cweman, to please, to profit]: 
in QE., to please; to fit; to suit. QuEM'ING, imp. 
QUEMED, pp. kwémd. 


QUENCH, v. kwénsh [AS. cwencan, to quench; cwincan, 
to decrease: O.Fris. kwinka, to waste away: Dut. 
quijnen, to languish]: to extinguish; to put out; to 
still; to repress; toallay; tostifle. QUENCH’ING, imp.: 
N. act of one who quenches; that which quenches. 
QUENCHED, pp. kwénsht. QUENCH’ABLE, a. -d-bl, that 
may be extinguished. QUENCH’ER, n. -ér, one who or 
that which quenches. QUENCH'LESS, a. -lés, that cannot 
be quenched; irrepressible. QUENCH‘LESSLY, ad. -li. 
QUENCH’LESSNESS, n. -nés, the state of beifig quenchless. 
—Syn. of ‘quench’: to stifle; extinguish; check; de- 
stroy; still; allay; cool. í 

QUENOUILLE TRAINING, n. ké-nó'y [F. a distaff] : 
a mode of training trees or shrubs in a conical form, with 
their branches bent downward, so that they resemble a 
distaff. 

QUENTIN, ST., sang kóng-táng': thriving town in the 
French dept. of Aisne; on the Somme, about 80 m. n.e. 
of Paris. “Pop, (1881) 45,021. Q., which has a celebrated 
Gothic church, is the centre of the French manufacture 
of linen, muslin, lace, and gauze. The canal connecting 
the river Somme with the Scheldt was finished by Napo- 
leon 1810. It is carried through the intervening hills by 
tunnels. At St. Q.,-a battle was fought, 1557, July 29 
oath 10), between the Spaniards, assisted by a body of 

nglish troops, and the French, in which the French 
were defeated. 

QUERCITE, n. kwér'sit [L. quercus, an oak-tree]: & 
saccharine substance obtained from acorns, 


QUERCITRON. 


QUERCITRON, n. kwér'si-trün [L. quercus, an oak-tree ; 
"itrus, the citron-tree, hence, yellow or lemon-color]: 
name both of a valuable yellow dyestuff, and of the 
species of oak of whichitisthe bark. This oak (Quercus 
tinctoria, ord. Ciupilifére), called also Dyers Oak and 
Black Oak, is a native of N. America—one of the noblest 
forest trees of the United States, found in New England, 
and as far 8. as Georgia, though there only at a consider- 
able elevation. The tree is now cultivated in France 
and Germany. The name Black Oak is given to it from 
the dark color of its outer bark. The leaves are obo- 
vate-oblong, dilated outward, and widely sinuated ; with 
short, obtuse, and bristle-pointed lobes. The wood is 
reddish, coarse-grained, and porous, but much esteemed 
for strength and durability, and is used for shipbuilding. 
The bark is used for tanning as well as for dyeing. It 
is the inner bark which is the Q. of dyers. It yields a 
yellow erystallizable substance, -Quercitrin (Cs3H30017), 
the yellow coloring principle, which may be extracted 
by means of alcohol; the tannie acid, which is simul- 
taneously taken up, must be precipitated by addition of 
gelatine, after which the liquid will, on evaporation, 
yield crystals of quercitrin. On the addition of alum, 
its solution assumes a beautiful yellow color; and solu- 
tions of acetate of lead, acetate of copper, and chloride 
of tin precipitate it in yellow flakes. When boiled with 
dilute acids, it breaks up into glycose and quercetin 
(Co7Hg0i2)—a yellow crystalline substance, which is 
soluble in alkaline solutions, to which it communicates a 





Branchlet and Acorn of the Quercitron (Quercus 
tinctoria). 
golden-yellow color. The decomposition , shows that 
quercitrin belongs to the glycosides, or compounds 
which, when broken up, yield sugar, - 


QUERCUS—QUERN. 

QUERCUS, n. kwér’kis [L.]: scientific name of the 
oak-tree, of many species: the Quercus pedun’culata is 
the common oak, containing much tannin. 

QUERETARO, ké-ré-t@’rd, Sp. kà-rü'tà-ró : important 
town of Mexico, cap. of the state of Q.; charmingly 
situated on a hilly plateau, 6,365 ft. above sea-level, 
110 m. n.w. of Mexico. It is built on a regular plan, 
contains ll convents, 3 great squares, many richly-dec- 
orated churches, etc. Water is supplied from an aque- 
duet ten m. long, and supported in part upon arches 
90 ft. high. Woolen and eotton goods and leather are 
chief manufactures. Q. contains the largest cotton- 
spinning mill in the country, employing more than 2,000 
hands. Here, when the town, after a long defense, fell 
into the hands of the republicans, Emperor Maximilian 
was shot by order of a court-martial, 1867, June 19. 
Pop. 28,000. 

QUERIMONIOUS, a. kwér'i-mó'ni-á3 [L. querimónid, a 
complaint—from quéror, I complain]: fretful; complain- 
ing; querulous; discontented. QUER’IMO’NIOUSLY, ad. 
-li. QUER'IMO'NIOUSNESS, n. -nés, a complaining temper; 
disposition to complain. 

QUERIST: see under QUERY. X 

QUERL, v. kwérl [Ger. querlen, quirlen, to twirl—from 
querl, quirl, atwirling stick]: to twirl; to turn or.wind 
round; to coil. 


QUERN, n. kwérn [Goth. quernus ; AS. cweorn ; Icel. 
quórn, & mill]: primitive mill for grinding corn, the 
stone of which was turned by the hand before the inven- 
tion of windmills or water-mills. It is a contrivance of 
great antiquity, and so well adapted for the wants of a 
primitive people, that it is perpetuated to the present 
day in remote districts of Ireland, and parts of the 
Western Islands of Scotland. The remains of querns 
have been dug up in Britain, Ireland, and continental 
Europe, wherever the traces of ancient population are 
found. They occur in the Scottish Earth-houses (q.v.), 
or cyclopean underground dwellings; in the Crannogs 
(q.v.), or lake-dwellings of Ireland and Scotland; and 
the very similar Pfahlbawen of Switzerland; and abun- 
dantly among remains of the Roman period in Britain 
and n. Europe. The most usual forin of Q. consists of 
two circular flat stones, the upper one pierced in the 
centre with a narrow funnel, and revolving on a wooden 
or metal pin inserted in the lower. The upper stone is 
occasionally ornamented with various devices; in the 
Roman period, it is sometimes funnel-shaped, with 
grooves radiating from the centre. In using the Q., the 
grain was dropped with one hand into the central open- 
ing, while, with the other, the upper stone was revolved 
by means of a stick, inserted in a small opening near the 
edge. As early as 1284, an effort was made by the 
Scottish legislature to supersede the Q. by the water- 
mill, the use of the former being prohibited except in 
case of storm, or where there was a lack of mills of the 


QU ERULOUS—QUERY. 

new species, This enactment did not prevent hand- 
mills from being largely. used in Seotland till the begin- 
ning of the 19th e. Probably the oldest type of Q. is 
that which was fashioned from a seetion of oak; one of 
this kind was found in Scotland 1831, in the course of 
removing Blair Drummond Moss. It is 19 inches in 
height by 14 in diameter, and the centre is hollowed to 
& depth of about 12 inches, so as to form a mortar, in 
which the grain seems to have been pounded by a wooden 
or stone pestle. 

A less simple variety of the hand Q., known as the 
Pot Q., also of great antiquity, consists of a cireular 
stone basin, with a hole through which the mealor flour 
escapes, and a smaller circular stone fitting into it, per- 
forated with an opening through which the grain was 
thrown into the mill, A number of these have been ex- 
humed in Scotland, and still more in the bogs of Ireland, 
in which country the pot Q. is believed to be not yet 
altogether disused. The subjoined wood-cut represents 
one in the Museum of the Scottish Antiquaries; it is of 





unusually large size, 17 inches in diameter, and 8} high, 
and was discovered in the parish of Gladsmuir, in E. 
Lothian. It is of coarse pudding-stone, and is furnished 
with holes in the sides, to which handles were probably 
attached. The iron ring is a modern addition.—See Dr. 
Wilson's Archwology and Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, 
I. 211, et seg., 2d ed. (London and Cambridge 1863). 


QUERULOUS, a. kwér’t-lis [L. quer'ülus, complaining 
—from quéror, Y complain: It. querulo]: habitually com- 
plaining; discontented. QUER’ULOUSLY, ad. -lí. QUER- 
ULOUSNESS, n. -nés, the state of being querulous; dis- 
position to complain; the habit of murmuring or com- 
plaining.—SyN. of ‘querulous’ : discontented; dissatis- 
fled; complaining; bewailing; lamenting; whining; 
mourning; murmuring; fretful. 

QUERY, n. kwé'ri [L. queré, seek, ask; quaro, I seek: 
F. querir, to seek, to go and fetch]: an inquiry or ques- 
tion to be answered or resolved; an interrogatory: V. 
to ask a question or questions; to mark with a query; 
to doubt of. QUERYING, imp. QUE’RIED, pp. -rid. 
QUE'RIST, n. -rist, one who asks questions. 


QUESNAY—QUESNEL. 

. QUESNAY, kind’, Francois: French economist and 
physician : 1694, June 4+-1774; b. Mérey; near Montfort- 
lAmaury. He studied at Paris, where, 1718, he passed 
surgeon, He acquired high reputation in his profession, 
and at his death was. first physician to the king. But 
Q.'s fame. depends almost wholly on his economistic 
speculations, scattered through the pages of the famous 
Encyclopédie (e.g., the articles * Fermiers' and * Grain’), 
Journal d'Agriculture, and Ephémérides du Citoyen. He 
invented the term ‘ Political Economy,’ and was one of 
the earliest and most distinguished writers on the sub- 
ject. His views were systematically set forth in a little 
treatise, Tableau Economique, nicknamed by La Harpe, 
Alcoran des Economistes. Only a few copies of this work 
were printed (1758), and these have now all disappeared. 
Nevertheless, the principles maintained by Q. are well 
known, partly from the sources above mentioned, but 
chiefly from other treatises that have met better fate 
than the Tableau, viz., Muximes Générales du Gouvernement 
Economique d'un Royaume Agricole, the notes to which oc- 
cupy more space than the text; Le Droit Naturel ; Ana- 
lyse du Tableau Economique ; Problèmes Economiques ; and 
Dialogues sur le Commerce et aur les Travaux des Artisans ; 
all to be found in Dupont's Recueil of Q.’s writings 
(Leyden and Paris 1768). 


QUESNEL, kà-nél', PASQUIER; French theologian: 
1634, July 14—1719, Dec. 2; b. Paris. Having been 
educated in the Sorbonne he entered the Congregation of 
the Oratory 1657. He early obtained the reputation of 
a profound familiarity with Scripture and the Fathers; 
and by several popular ascetical treatises, he attracted so 
much notice, that, at the age of 28, he was appointed 
director of the Paris house of his Congregation. It was 
for the use of the young men under his charge that he 
commenced the series of his afterward celebrated 
Réflexions Morales sur le Nouveau Testament. The first 
specimen of this work having been much admired, Q. 
continued to extend it. Soon afterward, he published 
an ed. of the works of St. Leo (2 vols. 4to, Paris 1675), 
which has been much criticised. His residence at Paris, 
however, was cut short by the disputes about Jansenism. 
Having refused to sign certain propositions, subscription 
to which was, by a decree of 1684, required of all members 
of the Oratory, Q. left the Congregation, and retired to 
the Low Countries, where he attached himself to the 
party of Arnauld, in which he speedily rose to the first 
position of influence and authority. He continued at 
Brussels his Réflexions Morales ; and 1693-4, the Reflec- 
tions on the New Test. were published in a complete 
form, with approval of Cardinal de Noailles, Bp. of 
Chálons, and ultimately Abp. of Paris. The work, how- 
ever, on examination, was found to contain all the most 
obnoxious doctrines of Jansenius; and Q., having 
been denounced to the authorities, was arrested, by 
order of Philip V., and put into prison. He escaped, and 
betook himself to concealment. But his book was con- 


QUEST—QUESTION. 


demned, first by the decree of an assembly of the 
bishops of France, afterward by a decision of Clement 
XI. 1711, and finally by the celebrated bull Unigenitus, 
1713, Sep. 8. With this condemnation, the formal dog- 
matic declarations of the Roman Church on this contro- 
versy may be said to have’ ceased. The controversy 
continued, but elicited very little that was new. Q. 
withdrew to Amsterdam, where he lived to the age of 84. 
Besides Réflexions Morales, he left a vast number of trea- 
tises, chiefly ascetical. The new dogmatical essays 
which he published, as well as his criticial edition of 
St. Leo, all are tinged with his peculiar opinions. The 
Réflexions Morales falling in, in the main, with the views 
of one of the religious parties in the Prot. Church, has 
been translated into German and English, and was 
formerly popular in England and in Germany. 


QUEST, n. kwést [F. quéte; OF. queste, quest—from L. 
quesitus, sought for; queréré, to seek] : search ; inquiry ; 
pursuit; in OE., an inquest; an impanelled jury; ex- 
amination; inquiry; solicitation. QUESTS, n. plu. in OE., 
searchers. QUESTANT, n. kwést'ánt, in OE., a seeker. 

QUESTION, n. kwést’yiin [It. questione ; F. question, a 
question—from L. questionem, a seeking—from quesitus, 
sought; queréré, to seek]: an interrogatory; something 
proposed which is to be solved by answer; something 
requiring examination ; examination by torture; inquiry ; 
doubt; subject of dispute or debate; in the British 
house of commons, an interrogatory addressed by a 
member to a minister of the crown, or by one member 
to another; in OE., an endeavor; an effort; the act of 
seeking: V. to examine by questions; to interrogate; to 
doubt; to have no confidence in; to inquire: INT. a 
call to speak to the point in dispute, or to the real mat- 
ter under debate; also used to imply doubt as to the 
truth of what is being said. QUEST’IONING, imp. QUEST- 
IONED, pp. -yünd. QUEST'IONER, n. -yün-ér, one who in- 
terrogates or questions. QUEST'IONABLE, a. -d-bl, that 
may be doubted; disputable; suspicious. QUEST'ION- 
ABLY, ad. -á-blíi. QUEST’IONABLENESS, n. -bi-nés, the 
quality or state of being questionable. QUEST’IONARY 
a. -éri, asking questions. QUEST’IONIST, n. -íst. an in- 
quirer: PLU. those in their last college course in the 
English universities, and about to be examined for 
honors or degrees. BEGGING THE QUESTION, taking for 
granted; assuming without proof. IN QUESTION, in 
debate; under discussion, or in course of examination. 
LEADING QUESTION, a question that suggests to a per- 
son questioned the reply it is desirable to make. OUT 
OF THE QUESTION, not worthy of consideration; not & 
matter to be thought of; impossible. PAST QUESTION, 
beyond question; undoubtedly. PREVIOUS QUESTION; 
see under PREVIOUS.—SYN. of * question, v.': to interro» 
gate; catechise; query; ask; inquire; controvert; dis- 
pute; doubt;—of ‘questionable’; debatable; doubtful; 
suspicious ; uncertain ; controvertable ; disputable, 


QUESTOR—QUETZAL. 
QUESTOR: see QUÆSTOR. 


QUESTRIST, n. kwést’rist [from quest, which see]: in 
OE., a seeker; a pursuer. P 
QUETELET, k@-tla’, LAMBERT ADOLPHE JACQUES: 
Belgian statistician and astronomer: 1796, Feb. 22— 
1874, Feb. 17; b. Ghent. He studied at the Lyceum of 
Ghent, where, 1814 he became prof. of mathematics. In 
1819, he was appointed to the same chair at the Brussels 
Athensum; and 1826, was chosen by King William I. 
to superintend the construction of the Royal Observa- 
tory in the cap., of which he became director 1828. In 
1836, he was made prof. of astronomy and geodesy at 
the Brussels Milit. School. Elected a member of the 
Belgian Royal Acad. 1820, he became perpetual sec. 1834. 
Q. was besides a eorresponding member of the Institut 
de France and of the Royal Soc. of London. Among his 
numerous and valuable writings are—Astronomie Elémen- 
taire (Par. 1826; 4th ed. Brux. 1848), Recherches sur la 
Population, les Prisons, les Dépéts de Mendicité, etc., dans le 
Royaume des Pays-Bas (Brux. 1827); Recherches sur la 
Reproduction et la Mortalité et sur la Population de la 
ique (Brux. 1832); Statistique Criminelle de la Belgique 
(Brux. 1832); Sur l'Homme et le Développement de ses 
Facultés, ou Essai de Physique Sociale (Par. 1835); Du 
Systéme Sociale et des Lois qui le régiasent (Par. 1848) ; and 
Physique (1855). Q. was one of the most efficient collabo- 
rateurs in drawing up the Bulletin de la Commission Cen- 
trale de Statistique, the Annales des Mines, the Journal 
des Economistes, the Annales des Travaux Publics, the 
Trésor National, etc. He also published numerous 
papers on meteorology, astronomy, terrestrial magnet- 
ism, etc., in the Mémoires and Bulletins of the Belgian 
Royal Academy. 


QUETTA, kwét'tà, or SHAWL, accurately spelt Kwatah : 
town in Beloochistan (q.v.), strategically important as 
being near the head of the Bolan Pass, and close to the 
Pishin Valley. By treaty 1877, Q. became a British 
military station. It commands the s. route from India 
into Afghanistan, secures the Pishin Valley, and keeps 
several passes open. The valley of Q. is 5,500 ft. above 
the sea, and is surrounded by mountains 5,000 or 6,000 
ft. higher still. 

QUETZAL, kwét'sal, or QUESAL, kwà/sal (Trogon para- 
diseus): one of the most resplendent of birds, found in 
Guatemala, Central America. The native name is from 
the Aztec or Maya name, Quetzal-tototl, the first word re- 
ferring to the green feathers, the last meaning fowl. 
Nothing can exceed the splendor of the twelve long tail 
plumes of the male—the longest sometimes, 3-3} ft.— 
which, with the body above, the throat and breast, are 
rich green with golden lustre, the beauty of which and 
of the round crest is enhanced by the thready structure 
of the plumage. Long lanceolate scapulars drape the 
wings. The under parts are scarlet. There are about 
50 species of Trogons, inhabiting tropical America, 


QUETZALCOATL—QUEVEDO Y VILLEGAS. 
and forming the family Trogonide. One, the Copper- 
tailed Trogon (T. ambiguus) the middle tail-feathers 
coppery-green, the outer white and black, is found as 
far n. as the lower Rio Grande river. 


QUETZALCOATL, két-sül-kwátl: one of the ancient 
Mexican deities. A vast temple to Q. was built at 
Cholula by some race which preceded the Aztec, but the 
latter tribe also worshipped him. The temple was 
built on an enormous mound. Various allied tribes 
occupied smaller temples in the immediate vicinity, thus 
making Cholula a central place of worship. Q. was a 
god of the air, and light, and love—a beneficent deity— 
who taught the people how to till the soil, develop 
mines, draw pictures, and maintain a peaceful govern- 
ment. He was represented as a white man, large and tall, 
with long hair and beard, and dressed in flowing robes. 
The numerous legends regarding him differ greatly. 
Among them was one to the effect that from the Atlan- 
tic coast, to which he departed, he sent word to his 
former subjects that at some future time white and 
bearded men like himself would come to be their rulers. 
It was probably due to the influence of this tradition 
that the Spaniards under Cortez 1519 met with so little 
resistance. Under the names Gucumatz and Cukulcan, 
having the same meaning as Q. in Aztec, i.e., * Feathered 
Serpent,’ Q. was accepted as one of the deities of some 
of the Central Amer. races. 

QUEUE, n. kù [F. queue, a tail—from 
L. cauda, a tail]: the tie ofa wig; in 
her., the tail of a beast; a cue. DOUBLE- 
QUEUED, having a double tail, as a lion. 


QUEVEDO Y VILLEGAS, kà-và'thó 
é vél-yà/gáss, Don FRANCISCO GOMEZ DE: 
great satirist, a Spanish classic: 1580, 
Sep. 26—1645, Sep. 8; b. Madrid. He 
studied at the Univ. of Alcala de He- 
nares, where he learned Hebrew and 
Arabic, and other languages. His career, chiefly that 
of a diplomatist, was marked by numerous vicissitudes. 
He died at Villa Nueva de los Infantes. 

The prose works of Q. are divisible into two classes— 
the serious and the burlesque. Among the former are 
Vision of St. Paul, The Spanish Epictetus, Phocylides, For- 
tune become Reasonable, and particularly The Life of Mar- 
eus Brutus, and The Policy of God—the last two of which 
are remarkable for purity and elevation of sentiment. 
Among his satirical and burlesque productions, in which 
his genius finds its happiest expression, the principal 
are— The Dream of the Death's Heads, The Demon Alguazil, 
Pluto’s Stables, The Side-scenes of the World, The Lettera 
of the Knight of the Forceps, Recollections of Student Life; 
and The Grand Sharper, or the History of Don Pablo de 
Segovia, a romance of rascaldom, a species of fiction 
cultivated in Spain at that time, in which the hero is 
usually an adventurous scamp. The lively sallies, the 





Double-queued. 


QUEY—QUICHES. 


piquant allusions, and the happy metaphors in these 
, books have enriched Spanish literature with a crowd of 
proverbs and colloquial phrases. Q.’s poetry is chiefly 
humorous. His works have been often reprinted; the 
most complete ed. is that by Sancho (Madrid, 11 vols. 
1791-94); a more recent collection is by Guerra y Orbe 
(Madrid 1852). An English translation of Q.'s satirical 
works was published at Edinburgh 1798; his Sueños, or 
Visions, among the most popular of all his productions, 
were translated into English by Sir Roger l'Estrange 
(1708). 

QUEY, n. kwà or koy [Dan. quie]: in Scot., the female 
of the ox, generally applied to the young of two years 
old; & young heifer. 

QUEZALTENANGO, kà-sál-ta-nán'gó : town of Guate- 
mala, Central America, cap. of the dept. of Q. It is 66 
m. w. by n. from Guatemala, in an elevated table-land, 
on a river which flows into the Pacific Ocean. Pop. 
30,000. 


QUIBBLE, n. kwib’bl [Bret. gwiblen, weather-cock : 
Gael. cuibhle, circular motion: connected with W. chwip, 
a quick flirt or turn—from which quip]: a petty or 
contemptible evasion; a petty cavil; a pretense: V. 
to evade by artifice, or by a play upon words; to cavil 
in argument or discourse. QUIB’BLING, imp. QUIB’- 
BLED, pp. -bld. QUIB’BLER, n. -blér, one who acts by 
trifling evasions; a caviller. QUIB/BLINGLY, ad. -lí. 

QUIBERON, ké-béh-réng’ or ke-bróng: small fishing 
town of France, dept. of Morbihan, at the extremity of 
a long slender peninsula, 25 m. s. w. of Vannes. Pop. 
about 800. It is famous as the spot where a body of 
Freneh emigrant royalists, under D'Hervilly and Pui- 
saye, landed from an English fleet, 1795, June 27, and 
endeavored to rouse the people of Brittany and La Ven- 
dée against the Convention, but were defeated, and 
driven into the sea by Gen. Hoche. All the prisoners 
taken were shot, by order of the Convention. At an 
earlier period, during the war of the Austrian Succes- 
sion, an English force attempted a landing here (1746), 
but was severely repulsed. In 1759, Admiral Hawke 
eompletely defeated a French fleet under Admiral Con- 
flans iu Q. Bay. : 

QUICH, v. kwich [from quake, or quick, which see]: 
in OE., to twitch; to move; to stir. QuicH'ING, imp. 
QUICHED, pp. kwňcht. 


QUICHES, ké’chas: inhabitants of Guatemala at the 
time of the coming of the Spaniards: they appear of kin 
to the Mayas (q.v.), and to have reached a like degree of 
culture : the compound term Maya-Quiche is collectively 
applied to the whole stock. Remains of cities built by 
the Q. are still seen in Guatemala: they resemble the 
ruins of Copan, and contain mounds, terraces, colossal 
heads, idols, pillars, and altars. Remains of their aque- 
ducts exist at Rosario, 8 m. s. of Lake Amatitlan and at 
the foot of the Volcan de Fuego. 


QUICHUAS—QUICKEN. 


QUICHUAS, or Quiros: Peruvian nation, dwelling 
originally on the upper courses of the Pachachaca 
and the Apurimac rivers. At the time of the Spanish 
conquest the Q. were the most numerous of the 6 tribes 
of Peru subject tothe Incas. Their chief seat was 
Cuzco. Their language, the Quichua, betokened a peo- 
ple advanced in civilization: it had long been cultivated 
by learned men, and is still the language of the majority 
of the inhabitants of Peru. 

QUICK, a. kwik [AS. cwic., living: Icel. quika, to move: 
Dut. quicken, to shake, to move: Dan. queg, living, quick : 
Skr. jiv, to live]: done or occurring in a short time; 
active; sprightly; ready; swift; nimble: AD. speedily; 
without delay; in a short time; in O£., alive; living: 
N. the living flesh; sensitive parts or points; a living 
plant—applied to the hawthorn; in OE., the living, as 
‘the quick and the dead’; a live animal: V. in QE., to 
stir; to move. QUICK’LY ad. -f% QUICK’NESS, n. -nés, 
rapidity of motion; celerity; activity. QUICK WITH 
CHILD, pregnant with a living child. | QUICK-GRASS, 
or QUICEENS, couch-grass; quitch-grass (see COUCH 
GRASS). The Triticum repens, ord. Gramin’ée. QUICK- 
LIME, recently burnt lime, or lime yet unslaked—so 
called from its caustic and corrosive qualities. QUIOK- 
MATCH, cotton strands dipped in a composition of white 
vinegar, saltpetre, and sometimes gunpowder; when 
lighted, it continues to burn to the end, and hence is 
useful in exploding mines, etc. The rate at which it 
burns being known, it is only necessary for safety 
to take the right length of quick-match. QUICKSAND, 
a shifting sandbank into which a body readily sinks; 
unsolid ground ; anything deceptive, treacherous, or dan- 
gerous (see below). QUICK-SCENTED, a. acute of smell. 
QUICKSET, n. a living plant set to grow for a hedge— 
applied to the hawthorn; the Crataegus oxydcan’tha, ord. 
Rosicée, particularly when employed as a hedge-plant: 
ADJ. made of quiekset. QUICK-SIGHT’ED, a. -sit/éd, acute 
of sight or perception. QUICK-WIT’TED, a -wit’éd, of ready 
wit.—Syn. of ‘ quick, a.’: swift; rapid; speedy; expedi- 
tious; ready; prompt; active; hasty; brisk; nimble; 
agile; sprightly; living; alive; lively ;—of ‘ quickness’: 
celerity; expedition; rapidity; swiftness; velocity; 
fleetness; haste; promptness; dispatch; nimbleness; 
agility; briskness; liveliness; sagacity; penetration; 
keenness; sharpness; shrewdness. 


QUICKEN, v. kwik’n [from Quick, which see]: to make 
alive; to becoine alive; to revive or resuscitate; to in- 
crease the speed or velocity of; to hasten; to sharpen; 
to stimulate; to incite; to reinvigorate; to move with 
activity; to be in the state of pregnancy when the 
child's life begins. QUICKENING, imp. kwik’ning.: ADJ. 
giving life to; inciting; reviving: N. the first felt mo- 
tion of the fetus in the womb. QUICKENED, pp. kwik’- 
nd. QUICKENER, n. kwik’nér, one who or that which 
quiekens,—S8YN. of ‘quicken’: to vivify; invigorate; 


QUICKSAND, 


revive; resuscitate; refresh; stimulate; sharpen; in- 
cite; hasten; dispatch; speed; accelerate; expedite; 
actuate. / 

QUICKSAND [Eng. quick, meaning live, and sand]: 
sand readily moved, or easily yielding to pressure; 
specifieally à large mass, consisting mostly of sand, 
but also of silt or argillaceous matter so intimately 
mixed with water as to be semi-fluid, and having all 
the properties of a fluid, but in a minor degree. A 
familiar instance of a quicksand is seen when the 
sand on a beach is kept ‘alive’ and mixed with water, 
soil, and organic matter by the action of springs rising 
from beneath. In general the tendency of silty sand is 
to form a compact, firm body, having apparently none 
of the properties of a quicksand; but this very sand, 
when its surface is disturbed by mechanical violence, as 
by the waves, will to a certain depth becomeaQ. The 
grains of sand become so intimately mixed with the 
water, that the mingled mass of sand, silt, and water 
becomes a semi-fluid. 

The extent to which a mass of sand is capable of be- 
coming a quicksand depends on the fineness of the sand 
and the proportion in which it is mixed with silt or 
argillaceous matter. If the sand be sharp and clean, 
whether coarse or fine, it has very little of the nature 
of Q.; but if it be in a state of fine division and at the 
same time mixed with silt, etc., the particles will be 
readily held in suspension by the water, and it may form 
a deep Q. Ifa vessel beleft upon such a Q. by a falling 
tide, it will sink eonsiderably into it, and the sand will 
form a complete ‘seal’ around the bottom; at the rise 
of tide the vessel will not float when the water has 
reached the ordinary flotation level, but a considerable 
time will elapse before the water can communicate suffi- 
cient of its pressure through the seal of sand to float 
her; meantime the water rises far above the ordinary 
flotation level. Floating in water, a vessel is sustained 
by virtue of the vertieal components of the water-pres- 
Sure; but if the bottom of the vessel rests on a Q. it is 
partially protected from the action of the water by a semi- 
fluid, which is not capable of transmitting the full 
hydraulic pressure of the medium of flotation. Hence 
an effectual way of releasing a ship from a Q. would be 
by forcing water through holes in the bottom, thus 
breaking the ‘ seal’ of mingled sand, silt, and water, and 
re-establishing the full hydraulic pressure. In sinking 
shafts and laying the foundations of bridge piers, one of 
the most formidable obstacles is the presence of Q., but 
by the use of freezing mixtures the difficulty may be 
obviated. Toapply the freezing mixture, a row of ver- 
tical tubes is driven into the Q. a short distance apart, 
and just outside the circumference of the desired open- 
ing or shaft. When the freezing mixture is driven into 
the tubes, the Q. gradually solidifies into a firm, hard 
wall, of sufficient strength to retain its shape while the 
inclosed shaft is being excavated and lined. This method 


QUICKSILVER—QUIET. 


has often been used in bridge work; and recently it has 
been successfully employed in sinking shafts in the Lake 
Superior ore-mining region, where strata of thin Q. have 
been encountered some distance below the surface. A 
more recent method of overcoming the same obstacle 
is that proposed by a German engineer, Frederick Neu- 
kirch, of Bremen. Instead of freezing the Q., Neukirch, 
by the aid of compressed air, forces through pipes and 
into the Q. a quantity of cement, which, mixing with the 
sand and water, forms a firm mass. 

QUICKSILVER, n. kwik'sil-vér [quick, in the sense of 
living, and silver]: the familiar term for fluid mercury, 
in allusion to its mobility and silver-white color (see 
MERCURY). QUICK'SILVERED, a. -sil-vérd, overlaid with 
quicksilver. QUICKSILVER HORIZON, a shallow trough 
of quicksilver to form an artificial horizon, used for ob- 
serving altitudes. 


QUID, n. kwid [AS. cud, what is chewed—from ceowan, 
to chew: in Surrey, quid, what is chewed (see CUD)]: a 
piece of tobacco rolled about in the mouth, like a cow 
chewing the cud: V. to drop food from the mouth when 
partly masticated; said of horses. QUID’DER, n. a very 
old horse, which lets the hay or grass fall which he has 
half chewed. 


QUIDDITY, n. kwíd'i-ti [mid. L. quidditas, the what- 
ness or distinctive nature of a thing, a byword intro- 
duced by the nice distinctions of the schools—from 
L. quid, what: F. quiddité; It. quiddita, quiddity]: a 
subtility or nice refinement; a trifling nicety; a cap- 
tious question. 

QUIDNUNG, n. kwid'nüngk [L. quidnunc, what now ?] : 
aterm of contempt applied to one who is curious to 
know everything that passes ; one who pretends to know 
all occurrences. 


QUID PRO QUO, kwid pré kwó [L. what for what]: 
one thing for another; in law, an equivalent. 


- QUIESCE, v. kui-és’ [L. quies’céré, to rest or keep quiet 
— from quiés, rest]: to be silent, as a letter. QUIES'- 
CING, imp. QUIESCED’, pp. -ést’, QUIESCENT, a. -sént 
[quies'cens or quiescen'lem, resting, reposing]: resting; 
being in a state without motion; calm; unrufHed, as the 
mind; silent; not sounded, as a letter: N. a silent 
letter. QUIES’CENTLY, ad. -. QUIES’CENCE, n. -séns, 
rest; ‘state of being without motion; a state of the 
mind free from agitation or emotion; silence. 

QUIET, a. kwi'ét [F. quiet, quiet—from L. quiétus, en- 
joying rest, quiet —from quiés or quiétem, rest: It. quiete] : 
calm; still; free from motion, disturbance, or alarm; 
without noise or resistance; unruffled; smooth; not 
noisy or restless: N. repose; stillness; freedom from 
disturbance or alarm; peace; security: V. to still; to 
calm; to pacify; to allay or suppress. QUI/ETING, imp. : 
ApJ. reducing to stillness; appeasing; tranquillizing. 
QUI'ETED, pp. QUIETER, n. -ér, one who or that which 


QUIETISTS. 


quiets. Quvur'ETLY, ad. -f. QUI'ETNESS, ñ. -nés, the state 
of being quiet; stillness; calmness; tranquillity. Qur’- 
ETISTS, n. plu. ists, mystics, who held that the soul, in 
the pursuit of the supreme good, must retire from the 
reports and gratifications of sense, and in silence be 
absorbed in contemplation of God (see below). Qvur'ET- 
ISM, n. -iízm, spiritual tranquillity, or inactive contem- 
plation; tenets of the Quietists. QUI’ETIS’TIO, a -is’tik, 
pert. to quietism.  QUI'ETSOME, a. -sŭm, in OE., calm; 
undisturbed; still. QUI'ETUDE, n. -üd, rest; repose. 
QUIETUS, n. kwi-élüs [L.]: rest; repose; death; final 
discharge; a severe blow.  QUIE'TUS EST, ést [L. he is 
quiet]: à term used in the exchequer on giving an ae- 
countant a discharge or aequittanee. IN QUIET, quietly; 
peacefully. OUT OF QUIET, in OE., disturbed; restless. 
—Syn. of ‘quiet, a.’: still; calm; peaceable; tranquil; 
placid; inoffensive ; peaceful; mild; unmoved; smooth; 
unmolested; unruffled; undisturbed; contented; meek; 
—of ‘quiet, n.:’ rest; tranquillity; peace; security; 
stillness ; repose ; calmness; ease. 

QUI'ETISTS: numerous class of mystical sects, who, 
in different ages, have held that the most perfect state 
of the soul is a state of quiet, in which the soul ceases 
to reason or to reflect about itself or God, and, in a 
word, to exercise any of its faculties—its sole function 
being passively to receive the infused heavenly light, 
which, according to their view, accompanies this state 
of inactive contemplation. For the doctrines of the Q., 
see FENELON, FRANCOIS DE SALIGNAO DE LA MOTHE: 
GUYON, JEANNE MARIE BOUVIERES DE LA MOTHE: 
MOLINOS, MIGUEL DE: HESYCHASTS: Mystics: MysTI- 
CISM: BRETHREN AND SISTERS OF THE FREE SPIRIT: 
BEGUINES. Some of their doctrines are purely specula- 
tive, involving little of practical consequence whether 
for good or for evil. Many of those holding these 
tenets and practicing on them were saintly and faith- 
ful souls, seeking in Quietism a refuge for the spiritual 
life from the suffocating influence of a worldly church 
and of a religion which had become almost a mero round 
of formal observances. But there is one most pernicious 
class of errors, which, however eschewed by the leaders 
of the various schools, has seldom failed to characterize 
the practical working of the system among the vulgar 
crowd of its followers. From the belief of the lofty and 
perfect nature of the purely passive state of contempla- 
tion, there is but a single step to the fatal principle in 
morals, that in this sublime state of contemplation all 
external things become indifferent to the soul which is 
thus absorbed in God; that good works, the institutions 
of religion, and prayer, are not necessary, and hardly 
even compatible with the repose of the soul; nay, that 
80 complete is the self-absorption, so independent is the 
soul of corporeal sense, that the most criminal repre- 
sentations and movements of the sensitive part of the 
soul, and even the external actions of the body, fail to 
affect the contemplating soul, or to impress it with their 


QUILIMANÉ—QUILLOTA. 


debasing influence (see some of the titles instanced 
above). The chief Quietist sects have been the Messa- 
lians or Euchites, 4th c.; the Bogomili, 11th o.; the 
Beghards and Beguines, 13th c. ; the Hesychasts, in the 
East, about the same period; the Brethren of the Free 
Spirit. 14th c. ; followers of Michael Molinos, 17th e; and 
others of less note. See Heppe, Geschichte der Quietis- 
tischen Mystik (1875). 

QUILIMANE, ke-le-má^nà : sea-port of e. Africa, in the 
Portuguese territory of Mozambique; about 15 m. from 
the mouth of the Q. river. The town or village stands 
on & large, moist mudbank (in any part of which water 
ean be found by digging two ft. deep), surrounded by 
mango-bush and marsh. The climate is very unhealth- 
ful. The bar at the harbor is extremely dangerous, 
and the volume of water is so small, that the bed of the 
small stream which communicates between the Quili- 
mané and the Zambesi (q.v.) is dry at least nine months 
in the year. During the dry season, trade is carried on 
by land-earriage. Pop., town and dist., about 15,000. 


QUILL, n. kwil (Ger. kiel, a stalk or quill: Gael. cuile, 
a reed, a stalk: Dan. kogle, a fir-cone: F. quille, a skittle, 
the keel of a ship: Bret. kigel, a distaff: comp. L. caulis ; 
Gr. kaulos, a stalk or stem]: one of the large strong 
feathers of the wing of a bird, used in making pens for 
writing (see QUILLS): an instrument for writing; the 
spine of a porcupine; the piece of reed on which 
weavers wind the thread which is to form the woof of 
cloth: V. to plait or form with small quill-like ridges; to 
wind on a quill, as thread or yarn. QUILLING, imp.: N. 
a narrow border or trimming of lace and the like, some- 
what resembling a row of quills. QUILLED, pp. kwild: 
ADJ.in her., term used in describing a feather, to indi- 
cate that the quill differs in tincture from the rest, 
QUILLWORE, n. à sort of embroidery with pieces of 
flattened quills. 


QUILLAIA, kwil-la@’ya: genus of plants of nat. order 
Rosacee, type of a tribe called Quillaiew, with herbaceous 
ealyx-tube, capsular fruit, and seeds winged at the apex. 
'The sub-order is remarkable for saponaceous seeretions. 
The bark of some species of Quillaia, e.g., Q. saponaria’ 
and Q. Brasiliensis, are used in 8. America, under the 
name Quillai, as a substitute for soap. They contain a 
substance closely allied to Saponine. 

QUILLET, n. kwil’ét |L. quid'libet for quod'libet, all 
and every, which you please]: in OE., a turn or perver- 
sion in argument ; subtilty ; fraudulent distinction; 
petty eant. Note.—QUILLET was a question in the 
schools where the challenged could choose his side. 


QUILLOTA, kel-yó'tá : town of Chili, 22 m. n.e. from 


Valparaiso. The richest copper-mines of Chili are in its 
vicinity. Pop. 12,000. 


QUILLS—QUIMPER, 


QUILLS: the large feathers of the wings of birds, the 
hollow tubes of which, being properly cleaned of all oily 
or fatty matter, and dried, were formerly used for making 
pens to write with. Steel and gold pens have now largely 
taken the place of quill pens. Those plucked from geese 
are most used, but swan and turkey-quills also are em- 
ployed; and for very fine writing, and for pen-and-ink 
drawing, erow-quills are preferred. After the quills 
have been carefully scraped and cleaned, the drying is 
effected by gentle heat in ovens, by which they aequire 
a necessary brittleness in a longitudinal direction, with- 
out which property the fine slit could not be made, on 
which the whole working character of the pen depends. 


QUILLWORT, kwilwért (Isoetes): genus of the club- 
moss family, Lycopodiacee ; unlike our other genera, it 
is aquatic, with a corm instead of stem, and long awl- 
shaped or linear angular leaves, which contain 4 air-tubes, 
cross-partitioned, and bear, sessile in their axils, round 
or plano-convex sporocarps, those of the outer leaves 
filled with maerospores, those of the inner with powdery 
microspores. I. lacustris (found also in Europe) is found 
northward; has macrospores as large as ,f in. covered 
with twisted ridges. I. Engelmanni, Mass. to Del. and 
Mo., is much the largest species, with 50-100 leaves, 
9-20 inches long, its variety Valida stil larger. 17 
species and varieties in the United States are described. 


QUI'LOA: see KILWA. 


QUILON, kwé-lén’ (Kayan Kulan): town of India, in 
the state Travancore, 35 m. n.w. from Trivanderam. It 
is on the sea-coast, in a bight where ships may anchor. 
and have shelter. Q. has a barrack for European troops, 
a hospital, a jail, etc. There is export trade in timber, 
cocoa-nuts, ginger, pepper, ete. Communication with 
Trivanderam, as with towns further n. on the coast, is- 
almost entirely by canals, connecting the lagoons of the 
back-water. Pop. estimated about 20,000. 


QUILT, n. kwilt [W. cylch, a hoop; cylched, what goes 
round about or enwraps: Gael. coilce, bed-clothes ; cuil, 
a corner; cuilteach, a bedroom, a bed-cover: L. culcita, 
a mattress: Dut. kulckt ; It. coltre ; OF. cuilte; F. coultre, 

_& quilt]: a thick cover for a bed, formed by stitching 
one cover over another with some soft substance or 
stuffing between; any thick or warm coverlet: V.to 
stitch two piles of cloth, one over the other, with some 
soft stuffing between. QuUILT’ING, imp.: N. the act of 
making a quilt; that which is quilted; the materials for 
bed-quilts, bed-covers, and the like. QUILT’ED, pp.: 
ADJ. formed as a quilt, or into a quilt. 


QUIMPER, kíng-pàr'; old town of France, cap. of 
the dept. of Finistére; prettily situated on the Odet, 
about 9 m. from its mouth, about 35 m. s.e. of Brest. 
Its cathedral, a stately, richly-carved, and ornamented 
edifice, commenced 1424, is the principal building. Pot- 
teries are in operation, also tan-yards, breweries, etc. ; 
and sardine-fishing is carried on. Pop. (1881) 15,288. 


- 


QUIN—QUINCE. 


QUIN, kwin, JAMES: 1693, Feb. 24—1766, Jan. 21; b. 
London, of Irish descent. He made his first appearance 
on the stage 1714 at Dublin as Abel in The Committee. 
Shortly afterward he went to London, where he was en- 
gaged at Drury Lane, but for inferior parts. In 1716 
the sudden illness of a leading actor led to Q.’s being 
called on to sustain the charaeter of Bajazet in the 
famous play of Tamerlane. His success was marked. 
Next year, he exchanged Drury Lane for Rich’s 
Theatre at Lincoln's Inn Fields, where he remained as a 
principal actor 17 years. His reputation was clouded 
for a time by a duel in which he killed a brother-actor. 
The only really fine parts which he seems to have played 
were Captain Macheath in the Beggars’ Opera, and 
Falstaff in the Merry Wives of Windsor. In 1734-5, he 
returned to Drury Lane Theatre, ‘on such terms,’ says 
Cibber, ‘as no hired actor had before received;’ and 
from this date until the appearance of Garrick 1741, he 
was, by universal consent, the first actor in England. 
Q. was not pleased at the rising fame of Garrick, and 
sarcastically expressed his chagrin by declaring that 
‘Garrick was a new religion, and that Whitefield was 
followed for a time; but they would all come to church 
again. In this he erred. In 1751, he withdrew from 
the stage as a hired actor, though he continued at in- 
tervals to give his services for benevolent purposes, and 
fixed his residence at Bath, where he died. In after- 
dinner conversation, he was a notable though coarse 
story-teller, and many of his jests are still in vogue. 

QUINARY, a. kwV/nér-i [L. quinarviis, containing five: 
quini, lve—from quinqué, five]: consisting of five, or of 
a multiple of five. 

QUINATE, a. kwi/nàt. [L. quini, five each—from quin- 
qué, five]: in bot., applied to five similar parts arranged 
together, as five leaflets coming off from one point. 


QUINCE, n. kwins [F. cognasse, pear-quince: It. 
cotogna ; L. cotonia, a quince; Cydénid, a town in Crete, 
whence they are said to have come], (Cydonia): genus of 
trees and shrubs of nat. order Rosacee, sub-order Pomec 
nearly allied to Pyrus, with which many botanists have 
united it, but distinguished by having many instead of 
two seeds in each cell, and by their very mucilaginous ' 
nature. Q. denotes also the fruit. The COMMON Q. 
(C. vulgaris), native of s. Europe and temperate parts of 
Asia, is a low tree, with generally tortuous branches; 
ovate, entire, deciduous leaves, downy on the under 
Side; and rather large whitish flowers, solitary at the 
extremity of young branches. The fruit is in some vari- 
eties globose; in others, pear-shaped, of a rich yellow 
or orange color, with strong odor. It is hard and aus- 
tere, but when stewed with sugar, becomes extremely 
pleasant, and is much used in this way either alone or to 
impart a flavor. Itis much used also for a preserve 
called Quince Marmalade. A delicious beverage, some- 
what resembling cider, is made fromit. The seeds 
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readily give out their mucilage to water, so that they 
turn 40 or 50 times their weight of water into a substance 
as thick as syrup. Q. mucilage, or Q. gum, Cydonin, is 
allied to Bassorin, but differs from it in being readily 
soluble in water, while it differs in some particulars also 
from Arabin. See Gum.—The Q. was cultivated by the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, and is now cultivated in the 
United States, England, s. Europe, and generally in tem- 
perate climates. The Q.is propagated principally by 
layers and cuttings (see NURSERY). It thrives in a vari- 
ety of soils, but succeeds best in rich and moist, though 
well-drained, loams. Trees from the nursery may be set 
when three or four years old. TheQ. naturally grows 
in the form ofa shrub, with several stalks, but on ac- 
count of the difficulty of protecting from borers it is 
often grown with a single stem. The trees should be 6 





Common Quince (Cydonia vulgaris). 


to12 ft. apart each way according to the variety, and 
the richness of the soil. Good cultivation should be 
given till mid-summer. Rich composts may be profit- 
ably applied late in autumn or very early in spring. 
Ground bones, and fertilizers rich in potash, will increase 
the quantity and improve the quality of fruit. The princi- 
pal pruning required is to remove suckers from the 
stems or roots, and to keep the heads in suitable form, 
When the fruit turns yellow, it should be carefully picked 
by hand. The Q. grows from 8 to 20 ft. high. It should 
produce fair crops of fruit in five years from planting, 
and remain fruitful about 40 years. The ends of the 
twigs are sometimes destroyed by the twig-blight. 
When this appears, the affected shoots should be cut off 
and burned. Borers often prove very destructive. They 
should be promptly cut out, or be destroyed by passing 
a wire into the channels that they have made. Asa 
preventive measure, to keep the insects from laying eggs 
on the shrubs, the trunks may be frequently washed in 
June with a mixture of one gallon soft soap and one pint 
crude carbolic acid mixed with one gallon of hot water, 

and, when well combined (in 12 to 24 hours), thinned 
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with eight gallons of soft water. Among the best vari- 
eties are the Champion, Meech’s Prolific, Orange, and 
Rea's Seedling. The Q. is largely used as a stock for 
dwarfing the pear by grafting.—T wo ornamental vari- 
eties of the Q. are grown to some extent. The Chi- 
nese Q. (P. Sinensis) has glossy leaves, showy flowers 
with a violet odor, and yellow fruit of inferior quality. 
It is not entirely hardy in cold regions. The Japan Q. 
(C. Japonica), often sold as Pyrus Japonica, is hardy and 
bushy, with many thorns; it bears beautiful crimson 
flowers early in the spring, makes a fine hedge, and is 
one of the best hardy spring-flowering shrubs. 

QUINCH, v. kwinsh: same as QUICH, which see. 

QUINOUNX, n. kwing' küngks [L. quincunz, five-twelfths, 
the form of a quincunx—from quinqué, five; uncid, a 
twelfth part, à bit or atom]: an arrangement of five 
objects in a square, one at each corner, and one in the 
middle; in bot., the arrangement of the leaves of & bud 
into five, óf which two are exterior, two interior, and 
the fifth eovers the interior with one margin, and has 
its other margin covered by the exterior. QUINCUNCIAL, 
a. kwin-kün'shal, arranged in a quineunx. QUINCUN’- 
CIALLY, ad. -ii. 


QUINCY, kwin’zi: city, cap. of Adams co., Ill.; on 
the Mississippi river, and on the Chicago Burlington and 
Quincy, the Hannibal and St. Joseph, the Quincy Omaha 
and Kansas City, the St. Louis Keokuk and North- 
western, and the Wabash railroads; 160 m. n. of St. 
Louis, 264 m. s.of Chicago; 7 sq. m. It is on a lime- 
stone bluff 125 ft. above the river, and is laid out 
regularly, the streets running n. and s$. being 3 m. 
long, and those running e. and w. 2$ m., and all are 
lighted by electricity. The city is supplied with 
water from the river pumped to a 20,000,000 gallon res- - 
ervoir at an elevation of 229 ft., and distributed through 
25 m. of mains. There are 80 m. of improved streets, 
4 public parks, 32 churches, 2 opera houses, 15 public 
halls, 2 state armories, 2 hospitals, 2 orphan asylums, 
9 publie schools, 13 parochial schools, 1 medical college, 
1 literary college, 6 m. of street railroad, paid fire de- 
partment with 5 steam engines and 1 chemical engine, 
2 national banks (cap. $300,000), 1 state bank, 1 savings 
bank, and 4 daily, 10 weekly, and 3 monthly periodicals. 
Among the public buildings of note are the U.S. govt. 
building (cost $230,000), city-hall (cost $100,000), co. court- 
house, surrounded by a handsome park, State Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Home, comprisipg 50 separate buildings, and 
a public library—all newly finished buildings. The in- 
dustries comprise 1 large grain elevator, 1 large pork- 
packing establishment, 6 stove foundries, 6 machine 
shops, 15 carriage and wagon factories, 14 flour-mills, 
9 ice-houses, 14 brick-yards, 27 cigar and 3 chewing- 
tobaeco factories, 40 cooper-shops, 6 breweries, 30 sad- 
dle and harness factories, 6 lime works, 3 organ fac- 
tories, steam governor works, paper-mill, and manufac- 
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tories of furniture, plows, and other articles. The net 
public debt (1890) was $1,678,400; valuation of real 
property $16,500,000; personal $3,000,000; tax rate $1.00 
per $100; estimated receipts and expenditures (in year 
ending 1891, May 4) $191,100. There is a large shipping 
trade facilitated by the railroads, a costly railroad bridge 
across the river, a valuable harbor, and several lines of 
steam-boats and other vessels, Q. was settled 1822, in- 
corporated 1839.—Pop. (1880) 27,268; (1890) 31,478. 


QUINCY: city, in Norfolk co., Mass.; on Quincy 
bay and river, and on the Old Colony railroad, 14 
m. from the Atlantic Ocean, 8 m. s. of Boston. It 
was set off as a town from Braintree 1792, and was 
incorporated 1888. John Hancock and two presi- 
dents of the United States, John Adams and John 
Quincy Adams, were born here; the first railroad in the 
United States was built here 1827, to convey granite 
from its quarries to the site of the Bunker Hill monu- 
ment; the best known granite in the country is quarried 
here; and for more than a century and a half ship-build- 
ing has been carried on here at the Point. The city 
contains a municipal building of granite, Adams Acad. 
(founded 1872), public library, national and state homes 
for infirm sailors, public high school (3 rooms), 7 gram- 
mar schools (68 rooms), 3,422 registered public school 
children (2,587 in average daily attendance), 2 public 
parks (Adams and Faxon), 2 national banks (cap. $300,- 
000), 1 savings bank, and 2 weekly newspapers. The 
city receipts (1890) were $403,937; expenditures $389,155; 
valuation of city property $13,683,010; appropriation for 
public schools $60,777. Granite quarrying was carried 
on (1890) in Q. and vicinity by 14 firms, and the product 
was shipped to nearly all parts of the Union. In 1891 
newly invented electric mining apparatus was first tested 
in these quarries with gratifying results. The trials 
showed that the new electric percussion drill could make 
a hole 13 in. in diameter at an average rate of 2} inches 
incision per minute with an expenditure of less than 4 
horse-power at the Edison generator. Pop. (1870) 7,442; 
(1880) 10,570; (1890) 16,723. 

QUIN’CY, EpmunpD: statesman: 1681, Oct. 24—1738, 
Feb. 23; b. Braintree (now Quincy), Mass; grandson of 
Lieut.Col. Edmund Q., and great-grandson of Edmund 
Q., one of the founders of Braintree, who came to this. 
country 1628, and who was a descendant of the Quincys, 
Earls of Winchester in the 13th c. Q. graduated at Har- 
vard 1699, and soon became a representative from Brain- 
tree, and later a member of the council. He was also 
lieut.-col. of a regi. of militia. In 1718 he was made a 
judge of the supreme ecurt, which position he held until 
his death. In 1737 he was appointed agent for Mass. in 
England for settlement of the boundary between that 
state and N. H. Soon after reaching London he was 
attacked with small-pox which proved fatal. 
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QUIN’CY, Josian: lawyer; 1744, Feb. 23—1775, Apr. 
26; b. Boston. He graduated from Harvard College 
1763, and took the degree A.M. three years later, deliver- 
ing an address on patriotism which made him famous 
&s an orator. He studied law, soon became eminent in 
his profession, and was prominent in political affaire, 
also both as a publie speaker and as a writer for the 
press. After the Boston massacre, he was, with John 
Adams, employed as counsel for the commander and the 
soldiers who had fired on the crowd. For accepting this 
case he was severely blamed by the patriots, and his 
father wrote an angry letter condemning his course. Q. 
replied that he believed it to be his duty to give profes- 
sional assistance to men who were accused, but were 
not proven guilty of crime; and added, * To inquire my 
duty and to do it, is my aim.’ The men were acquitted, 
and after a few years the course pursued by their lawyers 
was generally approved. 'Though his business became 
very extensive, he wrote many politieal pamphlets and 
articles which had great influence. Soonerthan most of 
his compatriots he recognized the fact that the rev- 
olution was inevitable. In 1774, Sep., he sailed to 
England on a mission of the patriots to their friends in 
that country. He died on the return voyage when 
within sight of his native state. He published Observa- 
tions on the Act of Parliament commonly called the Boston 
Port Bill (1774). His Life, by his son, has passed through 
three editions. 

QUIN'CY, JosrAR : American lawyer, orator, and man 
of letters: 1772, Feb. 4—1864, July 1; b. Boston; son of 
Josiah Q., distinguished orator of the revolution. He 
graduated at Harvard College 1790; studied law; was 
active in politics as a leading member of the federal 
party in New England; entered congress 1805, where he 
became distinguished as a ready, earnest, and fervent 
orator, ‘in opposition to the policy of Jefferson and 
Madison. He was one of the earliest to denounce slavery 
in congress, and declared the purchase of Louisiana a 
sufficient cause for dissolution of the union. Disgusted 
with the triumph of the democratic party and the war 
of 1812, he declined re-election to congress, and turned to 
scientific agriculture. He became, however, a member of 
the Mags. senate, and 1822 judge of the municipal court 
of Boston, In 1823, he was elected mayor of Boston; 
‘and 1829-45 was pres. of Harvard College, which was 
notably advanced under his administration. Among his 
published works are a Memoir of his father, 1825; His- 
tory of Harvard University, 1840; History of the Boston 
Atheneum, 1851; The Municipal History of the Town and 
City of Boston, 1852; Life of John Quincy Adams, 1858; 
Essays on the Soiling of Cattle, 1859. Born before the 
American revolution, in which his father took an active 
and distinguished part, he lived to denounce the seces- 
sion of the Confederate states in 1860, and to urge on 
the war for theirsubjugation. He died at Quincy, Mass. 


QUINDECAGON—QUINET. 
—His son, JosrAH Q. (1802-82, b. Boston) graduated at 
Harvard 1821, and was mayor of Boston 1845-49.—An- 
other son, EDMUND Q. (1808-77), was a distinguished 
author and orator, and an active member of the aboli- 
tionist party. 

QUINDECAGON, n. kwin-dék'ü-gón [L. quinqué, five; 
Gr. deka, ten; gónid, an angle]: in geom., a plane figure 
having 15 sides and 15 angles. 

QUINDECEMVIR, n. kwin‘dé-sém’vér (h. quin’décim, 
fifteen; vir, a man]: in anc. Rome, one of a college or 
board of fifteen priests who had the charge of the Sibyl- 
line Books, and of religious affairs generally: PLU. 
QUIN/DECEM'VIRI, -vír-i. QUIN’DECEM’VIBATE, D. -vi-rül, 
the body of fifteen priests, or their office. 

QUINET, ke-na’, EDGAR: French author : 1803, Feb. 
17—1875, Mar. 27; b. Bourg, dept. of Ain. He studied 
at Lyon and Paris. He made his literary début at the 
age of 20 with Tableties du Juif Errant, after which his 
love of philosophy and mystic reverie led him to Ger- 
many. He studied at Heidelberg, and on his return to 
France published a translation of Herder’s Ideen zur 
Philosophie der Geschichte der Menschheit, so well executed, 
that Cousin signalized it as ‘the début of a great writer.’ 
From this early period dates his intimate friendship 
with Michelet (q.v.), the result of a community of feeling 
and belief. Q. was a member of the scientific commis- 
sion sent to the Morea 1828, and there gathered materials 
for his Grèce Moderne et ses Rapports avec l'Antiquité (Par. 
1830). Although his political enthusiasm was extremely 
ardent, he continued unabated his literary labors, and 
became a contributor to the Revue des Deux Mondes, in 
which Ahasuerus, perhaps his finest work, first appeared. 
1839-42, he held the chair of foreign literature at Lyon, 
where his lectures on the ancient civilizations excited 
profound interest. Thence he passed to the chair of 
littératures méridionales at the College of France, insti- 
tuted for him by Villemain; and here, in company with 
Michelet, he assailed the J esuits with a keen, earnest, 
epigrammatie eloquence that startled the chiefs of that 
body, and made even the government nervous, in view 
of the peril of exposure to their secret hostility. In 
1846, Q. was silenced. He threw himself eagerly into 
the Reform agitation that brought about the revolution 
of 1848, and was elected a member of the constituent 
and legislative assemblies, where he always voted with 
the Extreme Left; but was expelled from France after 
Dec. 2. On the fall of the empire, Q. returned to France, 
and was reinstalled in his chair at the College of France, 
1870, Nov. In 1871 he was elected a member of the 
assembly. Among his chief works are Allemagne et 
Kalie (1839); Histoire de la Poésie Epique (1836-7); Le 
Génie des Religions (1842); Les Jésuites, with Michelet 
(1843); Les Révolutions d'Italie (1848); Merlin V Enchanteur 
(1860); La Campagne de 1815 (1862). An ed. of Q.'s 
(QEuvres Completes appeared 1878. 


QUINIA —QUININÉ. 
QUINIA : see QUININE. 
QUIN'IC ACID: see KINIC ACID. 


QUININE, n. kwinin or kwi-nin’ or kwi-nén’, or 
QUINIA, kwin'i-à, or QUINA, kwi’nd, or QUININA, kwin'i-ná 
[F. quinine, quinine: Sp. quina, Peruvian bark—from 
cinchénd, the Peruvian bark, said to be named from the 
Countess of Cinchon, wife of a viceroy of Peru, who was 
cured by its bark]: one of the alkaloid proximate prin- 
eiples in which the medieinal virtues of the Peruvian 
bark reside, highly valued in the treatment of agues, 
etc., and for its tonic properties (see below). QUINICINE, 
n. kwin’%-sin (see QUININE, below). QUINIDINE, n. kwin'- 
i-din (see QUININE, below). 


QUI'NINE, or QUIN'14 ; and the other CINCHONA ALKA- 
LOIDS: alkaloids obtained from the barks of different 
varieties of S. Amer. Cinchona employed in treatment 
of disease (see CINCHONA). These alkaloids or organic 
bases occur in combination with quinie and quinotannic 
acids. Of these bases, the most important are quinia 
and cinchonia, each of which is accompanied by (or con- 
nected with) two isomeric bases, termed respectively 
Quinidine and Quinicine, and Cinchonidine and Cinchoni- 
eine ; and besides these, a base termed Aricine or Cincho- 
vatine occurs in the bark of Cinchona ovata. Here are 
described (1) the chemical characters, (2) the therapeutic 
action of these alkaloids. 


1. Quinine (CoopH24N202) is characterized by the follow- 
ing properties. It crystallizes with six atoms of water, 
in the form of silky needles, from an ethereal! or alcoholic 
solution allowed to evaporate spontaneously in a cool 
place; but when thrown down from acid solutions, it 
forms a white curdy precipitate. It is comparatively 
insoluble in water, requiring about 200 parts of boiling 
water for its solution, but dissolves readily in alcohol and 
in ether, and in water acidulated with a mineral acid. 
It has intensely bitter taste, perceived chiefly at the 
back of the mouth; it has a well-marked alkaline reac- 
tion. It combines with acids, and forms both neutral 
and acid salts, most of which are capable of crystalliza- 
tion, and all possessing its own bitter taste, Of these 
salts, the acid ones are far the most soluble. 

The most important of its salts is the neutral sulphate 
(formerly mistakenly termed the disulphate), represented 
by the formula (C20H24N202)2. H2803 a 15H30. It erystal- 
lizes in long snow-white silky needles, sparingly sol- 
uble in water (yet imparting to it a peeuliar bluish tint), 
but dissolving freely in diluted sulphurie acid and in 
alcohol. The acid sulphate, (Cop Ho4N202)o. H2504 4 8H30, 
also is erystallizable; and the crystals, when dried for 
some time at a temperature of 212? F., are phosphores- 
cent. Its solution, or an acidulated solution of the 
former salt, exhibits striking phenomena of Fluorescence 
(q-v.). By heating a solution of sulphate of Q. with 
strong acetic acid, and adding, drop by drop, an alcoholic 
solution of iodine to the hot solution, are obtained erys- 
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tals of a compound (herapathite) represented by the for- 
mula (C99H54N505),.3804,H,.I, ]-3H5O. These crystals, 
formed in large flat rectangular plates, present very 
remarkable optical properties, polarizing light as per- 
feetly as plates of tourmaline. 

This alkaloid may be obtained from several species of 
cinchona, but is most abundant in the yellow-bark (C. 
cardifolia). The pulverized bark is boiled with water 
containing 1 per cent. of oil of vitriol, which dissolves 
the bases that are present; the solution is precipitated 
by sodium carbonate, and the Q. (with the other alka- 
loids) extracted from the precipitate by ether. For 
various methods of obtaining the sulphate of Q. on a 
large scale for medicinal purposes, see Pereira’s Materia 
Medica IL., part 2, 147-149 ; and British Pharmacopeia. 
The mother liquid from which sulphate of Q. has been 
obtained, contains considerable quantity of a resinous 
amorphous substance known as Quinoidine, which, 
when treated with ether, yields crystals of Quinidine 
(CapHe4N 204 + 2H50), a base isomeric with Q., from which 
again is derived another isomeric base, Quinicine. 

Cinchonia (Ca9H34,N50) crystallizes in comparatively 
large quadrilateral prisms, which are anhydrous. It is 
less soluble than Q. in alcohol, and is insoluble in 
ether, and this difference of solubility affords the means 
of separating these two alkaloids. With acids it forms 
two series of salts similar to, but more soluble than, 
those of quinia. These salts are intensely bitter, and 
possess (though in less degree) the same therapeutic 
properties as quinia. In certain varieties of cinchona 
bark, a crystalline alkaloid, Cinchonidine, isomeric with 
. cinchonia, occurs. On exposing its salts, or those of 
cinchonia, to high temperature, corresponding salts of 
Cinchonicine are formed. The last-named substance has 
the same composition as the two preceding ones, and 
is precipitated from its salts in the form of a resinous 
mass. Cinchonia and its isomeric allies are most abun- 
dant in the pale Peruvian Bark (Cinchona condaminia). 
The method of obtaining cinchonia is precisely the same 
as for obtaining quinia. When both bases are present, 
they may be separated by converting them into sul- 
phates; the salt of Q. is the least soluble, and crystal- 
lizes first. 

The relations of the above-described alkaloids to 
polarized light have been carefully studied by Pasteur, 
and are very remarkable. Their respective effects on 
the plane of polarization are as follows: Q. produces 
a powerful left-handed rotation; quinidine produces 
a powerful right-handed rotation; quinicine produces 
a feeble right-handed rotation; cinchonia produces 
a powerful right-handed rotation ; cinchonidine produces 
a powerful left-handed rotation; cinchonicine produces 
a feeble right-handed rotation. The action of these alka- 
loids thus affords an excellent illustration of the impor- 
tance of circular polarization as an aid to chemical 
analysis. De Vry and Alluard published some time ago 
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& Report, in whieh they state that the polariseope reveals 
the presence of impurities in Q. when too small to be 
detected by any chemical process. 

2. The only preparations of the above-deseribed alka- 
loids included in the U. S. Pharmacopqa@ia are the Sul- 
phate of Quinia, the Compound Tincture of Quinia (merely 
a solution of the sulphate in tincture of orange-peel in 
the proportion of one grain to a fluid drachm), and the 
Citrate of Iron and Quinia. Sulphate of Q. is liable to 
adulteration; and specimens are frequently met con- 
taining gypsum, chalk, magnesia, gum, starch, boracic 
and stearic acids, sugar, salicine, and sulphate of 
cinchonia. The first five may be detected by their 
insolubility in alcohol; boracic acid by the green tinge 
which it gives to the alcoholic flame; stearic acid by its 
insolubility in dilute acids; sugar by its solubility in 

; cold water; salicine by addition of oil of vitriol, which 
turns it red; and the sulphate of cinchonia by precipi- 
: tating the suspected specimens by liquor ammonia, and 
then adding ether, when the Q. will be dissolved, but the 
cinchonia will float between the two liquids, (This test 
for cinchonia is recommended by the French govt., which 
refuses to allow the sale of sulphate of Q. containing 
more than three per cent. of cinchonia.) The most 
important use of sulphate of Q. is in treatment of inter- 
mittent fever, for whichit isaspecific. Various nervous 
affections, especially if they assume a periodical char- 
acter, are successfully treated by it—e.g., neuralgia, 
chorea, certain forms of headache, etc. In numerous 
forms of dyspepsia, debility, and cachexia, there is no 
single remedy more effectual than the citrate of iron 
and quinine. The ordinary dose of the sulphate is one , 
to three grains, but in ague it may be given in far larger 
doses. Desvignes advocated administering solutions of 
Q. by subcutaneous injection. The solution that he 
employed was a grain and a half in 15 drops of water, 
acidulated with a drop of dilute nitric acid. With this 
. he successfully treated several hundred cases of inter- 
mittent fever in the district of Tuscany known as the 
‘Maremma,’ in many of which Q. and arsenic adminis- 
tered in the ordinary way had failed to effect a cure. 
The sulphate may be prescribed in the form of pills 
made with conserve of roses, or as mixture, in which 
case a little sulphuric acid should be added to render it 
soluble, In large doses, as from 10 to 20 grains or more, 
it excites the nervous system, giving rise to headache, 
buzzing of the ears, blindness, giddiness—a group of 
symptoms collectively known as Quininism; and several 
deaths are recorded as arising from its administration 
in excessive doses. The average dose of the citrate of 
iron and Q. is 5 grains, which may be given in a glass 
of sherry. Quinoidine (termed also Amorphous Quinine) 
seems as efficient a tonic as sulphate of Q., but not to 
have 80. great an anti-periodic power, hence not so 
serviceable in intermittent fever, ete. Quinidine has the 
medicinal properties of quinine. Pereira and other 
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physicians have found its sulphate equally serviceable 
with that of Q., both as tonic and as febrifuge; and the 
action of Quinicine is similar to that of quinoidine, 
Cinchonia appears to act precisely the same as Q., while 
Cinchonidine and Cinchonicine are of little therapeutic 
value. 

Q. is employed not only in eure of disease, but also 
for preservation of health, when the system is exposed 
to certain noxious influences. Its value as a preventive 
of intermittent fever is so generally recognized, that the 
Brit. admiralty regulations require every man to take 
Q. when the ship is within a certain distance of the e. 
or w. coast of Africa, and that it should be regularly 
continued in eight-grain doses every morning to those 
engaged in boat-cruising along the coasts or on the 
rivers or creeks. Formerly it was considered certain 
death to sleep out for one night on James's Island, oppo- 
site Charleston, S. C., during the malaria season; in 
the great war, thousands of men—many protected by 
use of Q.— were quartered on it. In 1863, when the tak- 
ing of Q. was optional, there was much fever; in 1864, 
all were compelled to take their.dose regularly every 
morning, and they were very healthy. It has been said 
that British rule in India is founded on quinine. Stan- 
ley and other African travellers have perpetual recourse 
to quinia. Various combinations of Q. with strychnia, 
phosphorus, and other substances, as well as with iron, 
are in use; and for merely tonic effect, preparations 
made directly from the bark may be used with advan- 
tage. Asa key to its action, it is to be observed that 
Q. is capable of arresting various kinds of putrefaction 
and fermentation, of killing microscopic organisms, and 
of arresting the amcboid movements of the white blood- 
corpuscles. 


QUINISEXT, kwin' i-8ékst (Lat. quinque, five ; sex, six]: 
in church history, name given to à council which, being 
regarded as a sort of supplement ofthe fifth and sixth 
general councils, is called by a title which appears to 
combine both. In the same view, it is called by the 
Greeks penthekte [from pente, five, and hecte, sixth]. The 
fifth general council, 553, on the subject of the Three 
Chapters (q.v.), enacted no canons of discipline. In like 
manner, the sixth, against the Monothelites, 660, was 
confined almost entirely to doctrinal decisions. To sup- 
ply the lack, a numerous body of bishops, 211 in number, 
assembled 692 in a hall of the imperial palace at Con- 
stantinople called the Trullus. Tt was a purely oriental 
council, and not only was not approved by the Western 
Church and the pope, but was almost immediately rep- 
robated. Its decrees are purely disciplinary; and it is 
important chiefly as the council in which was laid down 
the broad distinction between the legislation of the East 
and that of the West on the subject of clerical celibacy. 
The Q. council, while prohibiting the marriage of any, 
one who is in priest’s orders, permits a married man to 
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receive after marriage the order of subdeacon, deacon, 
or priest, but not of bishop. Against this, the Roman 
pontiffs vigorously protested. Another peculiar canon 
of this synod (57th) prohibits fasting on Saturday, even 
in Lent. On these and other points of difference in dis- 
cipline, no agreement between the two churches has yet 
been reached. 

QUINK, n. kwingk [see QUIRK]: in building, a piece of 
ground for a court or yard taken out of any regular 
ground plot or floor. 

QUINOA, n. kwin' 0-à [native name], (Chenopodium 
Quinoa): annual plant, native of Chiliand the high table- 
land of Mexico. It much resembles some of the British 
species of Chenopodium (q.v.); has an erect stem, with 
ovate, angulate-toothed leaves, the younger ones pulver- 
ulent, and panicles much crowded and branched. Inthe 
countries in which it is indigenous, itis cultivated forits 
seeds, which form the principal food of the inhabitants. 
The meal made from some varieties of the seed has a 
somewhat peculiar flavor, but is very nutritious. Q. 
meal resembles oatmeal in not becoming elastic and 
tenacious when mixed with water, and like oatmeal, can 
be made only intocakes, not into leavened bread. The 
plant is sometimes cultivated in gardens for its leaves, 
a substitute for spinach. 

QUINOIDINE, n. kwin-oyd%n [Sp. quina, the Peruvian 
bark; Gr. eidos, resemblance]: & resinous substance 
obtained from the mother liquors of the quinine manu- 
facturers, remaining after all the crystals of quinine 
that can be separated are obtained; called also amor- 
phous quinine. 5 

QUIN'OLINE: see LEUCOL. 

QUINQUAGESIMA, a. kwin'kwd-jés/i-mdá [L. quinqua" 
ges^imus, the fiftieth]: fiftieth; applied to the seventh 
Sunday before Easter—the Sunday immediately preced- 
ing Ash-Wednesday. 

QUINQUANGULAR, a. kwin-kwáng'gü-lér [L. quinqué, 

.five; an'gulus, an angle]: having five angles or corners. 

QUINQUARTICULAN, n. kwin-kwür-tik'u-lan : in chh. 
hist., one of those Arminians, in the 17th c., who agreed 
with the Reformed Church in all doctrines except the 
Five Points of Calvinism. , 

QUINQUARTICULAR CON'TROVERSY: in chh. 
hist., a controversy which arose in Cambridge, England, 
1594, between Arminians and Calvinists regarding the 
Five Points. In 1626 two conferences were held with a 
view to settle the dispute. It was revived at Oxford 
and in Ireland 1631. 

QUINQUE, kwin'kwé, contr. QuINQU [L. quinqué, five] : 
a prefix in many compound words, signifying ‘ five.’ 

QUINQUECAPSULAR, a. kwin’kwé-kdp’si-lér [L. quin- 
qué, five; cap'süla, a little chest]: in bot., having five 
capsules. 
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QUINQUECOSTATE, a. kwin'kwé-kós'tàt (L. quinqué, 
five ; costa, a rib]: in bot., five-ribbed. 

QUINQUEDENTATE, a. kwin'kwé-dén'tàt [L. quinqué, 
five; dentütüs, toothed—from dens or dentem, a tooth]: 
in bot. or zool., five-toothed. 

QUINQUEFARIOUS, a. kwin'kwéfü'ris [new L. 
quinqueJüriüa—trom L. quinqué, five]: in bot., applied to 
leaves disposed in flve rows along the stem; opening 
into five parts. 

QUINQUEFID, a. kwin’kwé-fid [L. quinqué, five; fidi, 
I have split; findo, I split]: in bot., five-eleft; cut into 
five parts as far as the middle. à; 

QUINQUEFOLIATE, a. kwin'kwé-fo'li-àt [L. quinqué, 
five; folium, a leaf]: in bot., having five tiia 

QUINQUELITERAL, a. kwin’kwé-lit’ér-al [L. quinqué, 
five ; litérá, a letter]: having five letters. 

QUINQUELOBATE, a. kwin'kwé-lo'büt, or QUIN’QUE- 
LOBED, a. -lóbd [qwinqué, five; Gr. lobos, the lobe or 
lower part of the ear]: in bot., five-lobed ; divided nearly 
to the middle into five distinet parts, with convex mar- 
gins. 

QUINQUELOCULAR, a. kwin'kwé-lók'ü-lér [L. quinqué, 
five; loc'ülus, a little place or cell ; locus, a place]: in bot., 
having five cells, as a pericarp. = 

QUINQUENNIAL, a. kwin-kwén’ni-al [L. quinqué, five; 
annus, a year]: happening every five years, or lasting 
five years. ; 

QUINQUEPARTITE, a. kwin'kwé-pár'/tit [L. quinqué, 
five; parfitus, divided—from pars or partem, a part]: in 
bot., divided deeply into flve parts. 

QUINQUEREME, n. kwin’kwé-rém [L. quinqué, five; 
rémus, an oar]: in anc. Rome, a galley with five banks of 
oars. These vessels, however arranged (see TRIREME), 
may be regared as the first-rates of the ancient navies. 
The Greek states used them after the death of Alexander, 
and the Carthaginians a little later. A Carthaginian 
vessel of this class served during the first Punic war as 
a model to the Romans, who built 100 on the coast of 
Bruttii B.c. 266, and thenceforward maintained fleets of 
such ships. According to Polybius, a Q. carried 300 
seamen and 120 soldiers. 

QUINQUEVALVE, a. kwin'kwé-vdlv, or QUIN’QUEVALV’- 
ULAR, a. -válv'ü-lér [L. quinqué, five; value, the folds of 
a door]: in bot., having five valves. 

QUINQUINA, kwin-kwi’nd [Sp. quina quina, Peruvian 
bark]: a name for the cinchona or Peruvian bark. 

QUINSY, n. kwin'zi [corrupted from OF. squinancie ; 
F. esquinancie ; It. squinanzia, quinsy—from Gr. kun- 
ang'che, lit., a dog-throttling—from Kuón or kuna, a dog; 
angchein, to throttle]: common inflammatory sore 
throat: known also as CYNANCHE T@NSILLARIS and 
TONSILLITIS; inflammatory affection of the substance 
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of the Tonsils (see PALATE). The inflammation is 
seldom limited to these glands, but extends to the 
uvula, the soft palate, the pharynx, and frequently the 
salivary glands. The disease manifests itself usually 
by difficulty in swallowing, and a sense of heat and dis- 
eomfort in the throat, often amounting to considerable 
pain. On examination, the throat at flrst exhibits un- 
natural redness with enlargement of one or both tonsils. 
The uvula is enlarged and elongated; its end either 
dropping down into the pharynx, and by exciting the 
sensation of a foreign body, giving rise to much irritation, 
or else adhering to one of the tonsils. The tongue is 
usually furred, and the pulse rapid, and there are the 
ordinary symptoms of that form of constitutional dis- 
turbance known as inflammatory fever. The inflamma- 
tion terminates either in resolution (if the attack is not 
severe, and yields readily to treatment) or in suppura- 
tion, which may be detected by the occurrence of slight 
rigors, and by increased softness of the enlarged tonsil. 
The matter discharged has a fetid smell, and the fetor 
is often the first indication of the rupture. The pain 
almost entirely ceases with the discharge of matter, and 
recovery is then rapid. The disease is usually at its 
height in about a week after the manifestation of the 
first symptoms, and it almost invariably terminates 
favorably. The ordinary exciting cause of this disease is 
exposure to cold, especially when the body is warm and 
perspiring; and certain persons (or families) are so sub- 
ject to it that slight exposure is almost sure to induce it. 

The disease may sometimes be eut short if, at its 
very commencement, a sharp purgative (e.g., compound 
infusion of senna with Epsom salts) be administered, 
followed almost immediately by an emetic of a scruple 
of ipecacuanha with a grain of tartar emetic. The 
patient should remain in the house (in cold weather, in 
bed), and should be kept on low non-stimulating diet. 
A stimulating liniment, such as the compound camphor 
liniment, should be applied to the outside of the throat, 
and the neck should be surrounded with a piece of flan- 
nel. In mild cases, this treatment is sufficient. In 
more severe cases, the patient may gargle frequently 
with hot water, or milk and water, or, which is better, 
may inhale the vapor of boiling water. Blistering and 
leeching will sometimes give relief, but if suppuration 
has been established, they do harm rather than good. 
If the tonsils are very much enlarged, they should be 
prieked with a lancet made expressly for the purpose. 

Dr. Trench, in his English Past and Present, gives 
quinsy (or quinsey, as he spells it) as an example of the 
gradual recasting of a foreign word into a new English 
mold. The Greek word cynanché was the origin of the 
French esquinancie, which entered the English language 
as squinancy, became squinzey in the time of Jeremy. Tay- 
lor, and has now softened down to quinsy or quinaey. 

QUINT, n. kwint [F. quinte, a fifth —from L. quintus, 
the fifth]: a set or sequence of five in piquet. 
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QUINT, kwint, ALONZO HALL, D.D.: Congl. minister, 
and author: b. Barnstead, N. H. 1828, Mar. 22. He 
graduated at Dartmouth 1846, Andover Theol. Seminary 
1852; was pastor of a Congl. chh. at Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., 1853-63; chaplain of the 2nd Mass. infantry in 
the civil war 1861-64; pastor at New Bedford, Mass., 
1864-75; and, after some years of invalidism, was act- 
ing pastor at Allston, near Boston, 1886-90. In 1891, 
he filled a lectureship at Auburn Theol. Seminary (N. Y.). 
He was sec. of the Mass. Gen. Assoc. of Congl. Churches 
1856-81; of 3 national Congl. councils 1871-83; editor 
of the Congl. Quarterly 1859-76; mem. Mass. Board of 
Education 1855-61, and of the Mass. legislature 1881-83. 
He has published, besides many articles, The Potomac 
and the Rapidan, army notes (1864) ; Records of the Second 
Mass. Infantry 1861-65 (1867); and the First Parish of 
Dover (1883). He is efficient in administrative duties, 
an admirable debater, a thorough statistician, an in- 
structive writer; and has long been prominent in the 
action of his denomination. 
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Ancient Quintain at Offham, Kent. 





QUINTAIN, n. kwin'tàn, or QUINTIN, n. kwin'tin [F. 
quintaine, a quintain: It. quintana: comp. Gael. guin, to 
dart, to pierce]: a dummy to be pierced or wounded by 
players ; in former times, a post to be tilted at in military 
exercises, sometimes taking the form of a man turning 
on & pivot; for mounted soldiers, the upright post was 
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surmounted by a transverse bar, having a flat board at 
one end, and the other loaded and balanced by a heavy 
bag of sand, which knocked the rider off his horse as it 
turned on its pivot, if he struck the flat-board end un- 
skilfully, or at too low a rate of speed. 

QUINTAL, n. kwin'tál [F. and Sp. quintal ; It. quintale 
—from L. centum, a hundred]: weight consisting of 100 
lbs. In France it corresponded to the Eng. hundred- 
weight, being equal to 100 livres (pounds); but on the 
introduction of the metrical system, the name Q. was 
used for & weight of 100 kilogrammes (see GRAM). The 
metrieal Q. is thus more than twice as heavy as the old 
one, being equivalent to 220 lbs. avoirdupois. 


QUINTANA, kén-ta’nd, MANUEL JOSÉ, called the * Span- 
ish Tyrteus: 1772, Apr. 11—1857, Mar. 11; b. Madrid. 
He studied at Salamanca, and established himself as an 
advocate in his native city, where his house became a 
resort of the advanced liberals of the time. .Among his 
earliest productions were his Odes, which gave him a 
place in the first rank of Spanish poets. On the out- 
break of the War of Independence, he made good use of 
his lyric gift to stimulate the patriotism of his country- 
men, and otherwise distinguished himself as editor of 
the Semenario Patriotico, and author of the manifestoes 
of the insurrectionary juntos, and of most of the official 
statements of the first cortes. Meanwhile, he did not 
abandon literature properly so called. ‘Besides his 
Spanish Plutarch (Vidas de los Españoles Celebres, Madr. 
1807-34), reckoned one of the finest Spanish classics, 
he published one or two tragedies, and an excellent selec- 
tion of Castilian poetry (Poesias Selectas Castillanas, 3 
vols. Madr. 1808). On therestoration of Ferdinand VII. 
1814, Q.'s liberalism caused his imprisonment for six 
years. At his release 1820, he was received in Madrid 
with acclamations, and appointed pres. of publie in- 
struction. His enthusiasm in the cause of liberty seems 
now to have somewhat abated. In 1835 he was reap- 
pointed director-gen. of public instruction, which office 
he held till 1851. He was also made a peer and a sena- 
tor, and acted as tutor to the young queen Isabella 
1840-43. 1855, Mar. 25, Q. was honored with a publie 
ovation in Madrid, had a speech made to him by the 
cortes, and a erown of golden laurel placed on his brows 
by the band of Isabella herself. Q.'s works are collected 
in Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles of Rivadeneyra (Madr. 
1852).— See Kennedy's Modern Poets of Spain, and Tick- 
nor's History of Spanish Literature. 

QUINTARD, kwin-tird’, CHARLES TODD, M.D., 8.T.D., 
LL.D.: Prot. Episc. bishop: born Stamford, Conn., 
1824, Dec. 22. He studied medicine at the Univ. of 
New York, graduated from that institution 1846; became 
a prof. in the medical college at Memphis, Tenn., and 
one of the editors of the Medical Recorder 1851; was 
ordained deacon in the Prot. Episc. Church 1855, and 
was afterward rector of a church. in Nashville. He 
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served as chaplain in the Confederate army ; was elected 
bp. of Tennessee, to which office he was consecrated 1865, 
Oct. 11, and which he still holds (1891). He has pub- 
lished Addresses, Tracts, Letters,and Occasional Sermons. 

QUINTERNA, n. kwin-tér’na [It.]: a kind of guitar 
not unlike a violin in shape, having three, or four, or 
five pairs of catgut strings, and sometimes two single 
strings covered with wire in addition, played with the 
fingers. 

QUINTESSENCE, n. kwin-tés’séns [F. quintessence; It. 
quintessenza, quintessence—from L, quinta essen'tiá, the 
fifth essence]: the pure essential part of anything; force, 
virtue, or spirit of a thing; according to the alchemists, 
‘the highest essence of power in a natural body (see 
ALCHEMY). The word is of ancient origin, and dates 
from the time when it was generally believed that the 
simple elements or constituents of bodies were four in 
number, viz., fire, air, earth, and water; and that earth 
was the lowest element, being grosser than water, water 
than air, and air than fire. Some Pythagorean philos- 
ophers, not satisfied that these four elements or essences 
sufficed for the composition of all substances in nature, 
added to them a fifth element or essence, ether, which 
was supposed to be more subtle and pure than fire (the 
highest of the four) and was therefore located in the 
uppermost regions of the sky. The word ‘ quintessence’ 
has thus come down to us in the signification of the 
most subtle ingredient or extract of any body; though 
in ordinary language it is employed in a figurative sense, 
as noted above.—Q. now denotes also a preparation of a 
vegetable essential oil dissolved in spirits of wine: see 
PERFUMERY. QUIN’TESSEN’TIAL, a. -8én’shdal, consisting 
of quintessence. 

QUINTET, or QUINTETTE, n. kwin-tét', or QUINTET’TO, 
n. -tō [F. quintette ; It. quintetto—from quinto, the fifth: 
L. quintus, the fifth]: in music, à composition for flve 
voices or five instruments, each of which is obligato: 
also the performers of such a composition. The most 
remarkable quintets for stringed instruments are those 
of Boccherini, Mozart, Beethoven, and Onslow; and for 
wind instruments (flute, oboe, clarionet, horn, and ban: 
soon), those of Reicha. 

QUINTILE, n. kwin’fil [F. quintil, quintile—from L. 
quintus, fifth]: the position of two planets when distant 
from each other 72 degrees, or the fifth part of a circle. 


QUINTILIAN,  kwin-til'i-an (M. FABIUS QUINTILI- 
ANUS): born not later than A.D. 35, in the town of Cala- 
gurris (modern Calahorra) on the Ebro, Spain; d. prob. 
not long before A.D. 96. He attended in Rome the pre- 
lections of Domitius Afer, who died 59. ` Afterward he 
revisited Spain, whence he returned 68 to Rome, in the 
train of Galba, and began to practice as an advocate, 
gaining some reputation. He was more distinguished, 
however, as teacher than as practitioner of the oratorical 
art, and his instructions came to be the most eagerly 
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sought after among all his contemporaries, while among 
his pupils he numbered Pliny the Younger and the two 
grand-nephews of Domitian. Asa mark of the emperor's 
favor he was invested with the insignia and title of 
eonsul; Q. was the first publie teacher who beneflted by 
the endowment of Vespasian, and received a fixed salary 
from the imperial exchequer. His professional career 
as teacher of eloquence, beginning probably A.D. 69, 
extended over a period of 20 years, after which he retired 
into private life. The reputation of Q. in modern times is 
based on his great work De Institutione Oratoria Libri 
XII., a complete system of rhetoric, which he dedicates 
to his friend Marcellus Victorius, himself a court favorite 
and orator of distinction. It was written (as he tells 
us in his preface to his bookseller Trypho) after he had 
ceased to be a public teacher; and was the fruit of two 
years’ labor. During its composition, however, he was 
still acting, in the lifetime of Domitian, as tutor to the 
grand-nephews of that emperor. In the lst book, he 
discusses the preliminary training through which a 
youth must pass before he can begin those studies re- 
quisite for the orator; and he gives an elaborate outline 
of the mode in which children should be educated in the 
interval between the nursery and the final instructions 
of the grammarian. The 2d book treats of the first prin- 
ciples of rhetoric, and contains an inquiry into the 
essential nature of the art. The subjects of the five 
following books are invention and arrangement; those 
of the 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th are composition (embracing 
the proper use of figures of speech) and delivery. The 
last, and, in the author’s view, most important, book 
treats of the various requisites for the formation of a 
finished orator, such as his manners, his moral character, 
his mode of undertaking, preparing, and conducting 
causes, the style of eloquence most advantageous to 
adopt, the age at which pleading should be begun, and 
at which it should be left off, and other allied topics. 
The entire work is remarkable for its sound critical 
judgments, its purity of taste, and the perfect familiarity 
which it shows with the literature of oratory. The con- 
densed survey of Greek and Roman literature with 
which the tenth book commences, has always been ad- 
mired for its correctness and animation. It has been 
said of him that ‘the gentle justness of his sentiments 
is accompanied by a curious felicity of phrase.’ His 
whole style reveals literary culture, artistic taste, whole- 
some ethics, and a most winning and lofty personality. 
—The declamations, amounting to 164, which have been 
ascribed to him, are now deemed spurious, as they evi- 
dently belong to different authors, and even different 
epochs. There is better ground, however, for ascribing 
to him the anonymous Dialogus de Oratoribus, often in- 
cluded in editions of Tacitus. The best editions of Q. 
are those of Burmann (1720); Spalding and Zumpt 
(1798-1829); Bonnell (1872-74); and Halm (1868-9) 
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QUINTILIAN, n. kwin-fil’t-an : in chh. hist., one of the 
followers of Quintilia, of Carthage, a Montanist lady in 
the 2nd c., reputed to bea prophetess. They used bread 
and cheese in the Eucharist, and allowed women to 
become priests and bishops. Tertullian wrote, against 
them. 

QUINTILLION, n. kwin-til’yin [L. quintus, fifth, and 
Eng., milljon] : in Eng. notation, à number produced by 
raising a million to the fifth power, or a unit followed 
by 30 ciphers: in the F. and Jt. notations, a unit followed 
by 18 ciphers. : 


QUIN'TIN: see QUINTAIN. 


QUINTIN’ MATSYS' (or Massys’): famous painter of 
the early Flemish school: see MATSYS, QUINTIN. 
QUINTROON, n. kwint-rón' or kwin'tér-ón [Sp. quin- 
teron—trom L. quintus, fifth] : in the W. Indies, à person 
who has one thirty-second part of negro blood. 
QUINTUPLE, a. kwin’tii-pl [F. quintuple—from L. 
quin’tuplex, five-fold—from quintus, fifth; plico, I fold: 
It. quintuplo]: fivefold; in music, having five notes of 
equal value in a bar—now rarely used: V. to multiply 
by five; to make fivefold. QUIN’TUPLING, imp. -pling. 
QUIN'TUPLED, pp.-pld. QUIN’TUPLET, any set or group 
of five; five children born at a birth: in music, rhyth- 
nical group of five notes, formed of a note divided into 
five instead of its proper comple- 
ment of four parts; the five notes = 5 —— 
having collectively the value usually 
expressed by four sueh notes. Thus 
the five semiquavers of the group 
are equivalent in value to one crochet, or four ordinary 
semiquavers. . 


QUINTUS CURTIUS RUFUS, kwin‘tis kér'shi-üa ró'- 
füs: Roman historian: probably of the time of Vespasian 
(A. D. 10-79); a less plausible conjecture assigns him to 
the period of Constantine (a.p. 272-337) Nothing 
further is known, or can be fairly surmised regarding 
his life. His work De Rebus Gestis Alexandri Magni Regis 
Macedonum consisted of ten books; but of these the 
first two are lost, and the other eight are occasionally 
imperfect. Its style is flowing and ornate, but it laeks 
the pure Latinity of Cicero, and the simplicity of Cæsar. 
With the Greek history of Arrian, it forms our most 
valuable source of information respecting the military 
career of Alexander the Great, though it is not entirely 
free from geographical, chronological, and strategical 
bronders, The best ed. is that of Zumpt (Brunswick 

). 

QUINZAINE, n. kwin’zGn [F. quinzaine, a fortnight— 
from quinze, fifteen—from L. quindécim, fifteen] : the 14th 
Aeg RE a feast-day, or the 15th if the feast-day be in- 
cluded, 


QUINZE—QUIRINUS. 


QUINZE, n. kángz [F. fifteen]: a game at cards, 
usually played by two persons, in which the game is 
fifteen or nearest it. 

QUIP, n. kwip [W. chwip, a quick turn or flirt; chwipio, 
to whip: Icel. Avipp, a leaping or moving swiftly: Gael. 
cuip, a whip, a trick]: a cut; a smart stroke, as with a 
whip; & gibe; a sarcasm; a jeer; a flout; a cavil: V. 
to taunt; to scoff. QUIP’PING, imp. QUIPPED, pp. 
kwipt. QUIPS AND CRANKS, jests and conceits. 

QUIPPA, n. kwip'pá (Peruvian, quipu, a knot]: in anc. 
Mexico and Peru, a knotted cord of variously colored 
threads, from which hung smaller threads, in the man- 
nerof a fringe, used to record events; also spelt QuiPo, 
ké'pó, and QuIPU, képé. 

QUIRE, n. kwir [OF. quaier ; F. cahier, a quire of 
written paper: Gael. coir, a charter or parchment writ- 
ten on: Sp. quaderno, four sheets of paper stitched to- 
gether: It quaderno, a quire of paper: Dut. quatern, a 
few sheets stitched together: L: quatermi, four at a 
time]: a quantity of twenty-four sheets of paper, each 
folded once. 


QUIRE, n. kwir [F. chour; L. chorus, a band of 
singers]: another spelling of CHOIR, which see. QUIR- 
ISTER, n. Kkwir'is-tér, for CHORISTER. 

QUIRINAL, a. kwi-rndl [L. Quirinus, a name of 
Rom'ulus, the founder of Rome—from quiris, a lance or 
spear]: of or belonging to Quirinus or Romulus: N. the 
royal palace at Rome (see QUIRINUS). 


QUIRINALIA, n. kwir-i-nà/li-a [L.]: in Rom. antiq., 
annual feasts at Rome in honor of Romulus, who was 
called also Quirinus. 


QUIRINUS, kwi-rinüs: among the Sabines (and ac- 
cording to Mommsen, among the Latins also), a surname 
of Mars, equivalent to the ‘Spear-bearer.’ According to 
the anc. legend, the name was first given to Romulus 
(q.v.), as the son of Mars, after his apotheosis, and the 
festival instituted in his honor was called the Quiri- 
nalia.—The QUIRINAL (Lat. Collis Quirinalis), is one of 
the seven hills on which anc. Rome stood; and, next to 
the Palatine and Capitoline, the oldest and most famous 
quarter of the city. It is due n. of the Palatine, and its 
w. slope looks down on the Campus Martius, which 
stretches from its base to the banks of the Tiber. Ac- 
eording to the anc. legend, it was the seat of the Sabine 
portion of the mixed population of early Rome ; but this 
idea is strongly combated by Mommsen, who rejects as 
a ‘baseless speculation’ the *etymologico-historical 
hypothesis started by Varro—and as usual, unanimously 
echoed by Latin writers—that the Latin quiris and Qui- 
rinus are akin to the Sabine town Cures, and that the 
Quirinal Hill accordingly had been peopled from Cures’ 
(History of Rome, I.). The most notable structures on 
the Quirinal were The Temple of Quirinus, said to have 
been built by Numa in honor of Romulus, The Temples 


QUIRINUS OIL—QUISCALUS. 


of Flora, Salus, Fortuna, and Sol. Here, also, were the 
famous Gardens of Sallust (Horti Sallustiani), the Circua 
Flore, the Circus Sallustii, the Baths of Diocletian, and 
the Pretorian Camp, 


QUIRINUS-OIL, n. kwi-ri/nits-oyl : in chem., a kind of 
rock oil of thickish consistence, so called from the 
chapel of St. Quirinus at Tgernsee, near which it issues. 
It is brownish-yellow, olive-green by reflected light; sp. 
gr. 0-835. 


QUIRITES, kwi-ri’'téz [L., from Curetes, inhabitants of 
& Sabine town Cures]: in the early Roman history, term 
for those Romans who as both warriors and citizens 
were entitled to vote in the assembly of those who car- 
ried arms. This old name of the Sabine tribe, after the 
union of theSabines and Romans, was used interchange- 
ably for, or together with, the name Romans as denot- 
ing the full Roman citizenship. For a while the name 
was considered honorable, and to a late period it was & 
title of respect when applied to citizens and when used 
in publie meetings; but in the army it became a title of 
dishonor, and indicated that those to whom it was ap- 
plied were deficient in soldierly qualities and should not 
be allowed to enter the ranks of the armed men. 


QUIRK, n. kwérk [prov. Eng. quirk, to turn: AS. thwir, 
perverse, crooked: Ger. zwerch, athwart: comp. W. 
chwiori, to turn rapidly]: a shift; a 
cavil; a subterfuge: an artful turn for 
evasion; a quibble; a smart taunt or 
retort; a slight conceit: in arch., a 
small acute channel or recess between 
moldings : in building, a piece of ground 
cut off from any regular ground-plot: 

Quirk. see QUINK. QUIRKED, a. kwérkt, 
having a quirk. QUIRK’ISH, a. -ísh, 
consisting of or resembling a quirk. 

QUISCALUS, kwis’ka-lis: genus of birds of family 
Sturnide, having the tail longer than in the starlings 
(Sturnus), and graduated—the middle feathers longest— 
its sides turned up. From this last character, some of 
the species are often called BoaAT-TAIL. The Great 
Boat-tail, or Great Crow Blackbird (Q. major), a bird 
about 16 or 17 inches long, is common in s. parts of N. 
America.—More common, and indeed abundant in all 
parts of the United States, is the PURPLE GRACKLE, or 
Crow BLACKBIRD (Q. versicolor), a bird about 12 inches 
in length, tail included ; black, reflections of blue, violet, 
etc. Vast flocks of this species are to be seen at the 
seasons of migration in parts of N. America. Its migra- 
tions extend to far n. regions in summer: it is found in 
La. at all seasons. Its depredations in fields of maize 
and other kinds of grain make it an object of especial 
dislike to farmers. Its flesh is dry and coarse, though 
often used for food; but its eggs are esteemed a deli- 
cacy. Other N. American species are the Thrush Black- 
bird or Rusty Grackle of the north; the Blue-headed 





QUIT— QUITE. 
Grackle of the west; the Fan-tailed or Texas; the Boat- 
tailed or Jackdaw of the south; the Florida or Green 
Grackle; and the Bronzed or Brass Grackle of the Gulfe 
and Rocky Mts. to the far north. 

QUIT, v. kwit [L. quiétus, enjoying rest—in mid. L. 
used in the sense of *free from the claim of another 
party’: It. quito, a discharge from legal claims: Sp. 
quito, quit: F. quitter, to hold quit, to yield, to leave— 
from mid. L. quietàré, to repose, to absolve from debt]: 
to leave; to depart; to discharge an obligation; to 
absolve; to acquit; to conduct ; to abandon; to forsake; 
to resign; to give up: ADJ. free; clear; discharged 
from. ‘QUITTING, imp. QUITTED, pp. kwit'éd, or 
QUIT, pp. QUITTER, n. -ér, one who quits. QUIT-RENT, 
in law, small rent paid by tenants of some old manors 
in England to a superior in token of submission, or 
for release from other claims—in old records called 
white-rent because paid in silver money as distinguished 
from grain rents. QUIT’TAL, n. (for acquittal]; in OE., 
return; repayment. QUITTANCE, n. kwit'üns [F.—L.]: 
discharge from a debt or obligation; in OE., recom- 
pense; repayment: V. in OE., to repay ; to recompense. 
QUITS, a. int. kwits, denoting that parties are quit, or 
put on equal terms.—Syn. of ‘quit, v.': to resign; sur- 
render; discharge; requite; repay; leave; forsake; 
relinquish; absolve; acquit. 

QUI TAM, kwi’ tím [L. who as well]: in law, a penal 
action, named from the first words of the old common- 
law writ, the plaintiff describing himself as suing for 
the people or the state as well as for himself, between 
which parties the penalty is divided. 

QUITCH, or QUITCH-GRASS, n. kwich- [see CovcH 
GRASS, and QUICK-GRASS under QUICK]: properly, quick- 
grass; dog-grass or Couch Grass (q.v.). 

QUITCLAIM, kwit'klàm, in Law: deed or conveyance 
partaking of the nature of botha grant and a release 
(see RELEASE). In the United States the Q. is equivalent 
to the release in England. It presupposes an existing 
estate claimed by the grantor, or one previously con- 
veyed without a Q. clause. In some states it is con- 
sidered an original conveyance. The party giving the 
Q. merely transfers the rights and interests which he 
assumes to possess in the property described, but takes 
no responsibility as to insuring the validity of the title 
which he passes. Theeffective words of the instrument 
are ‘remise, release, and forever quitelaim.' 

_ QUITE, ad. kwit [from Quit, which see: F. quitte, dis- 
charged, clear]: wholly; entirely; perfectly ; to a great 
extent or degree; very. 


QUITMAN—QUITTANCE. 


QUITMAN, kwit^man, JOHN ANTHONY, LL.D.: soldier: 
1799, Sep. 1—1858, July 17; b. Rhinebeck, N. Y. He 
studied law in O.; removed to Natchez, Miss., 1821, 
where he practiced with great success. He became a 
member of the state legislature 1825, was chancellor of 
the state 1828-34, aided in drafting the new state con- 
stitution 1832, and was pres. of the state senate and 
acting-gov. 1835. He led a party of soldiers to aid the 
Texans 1836; ten years later was appointed brig.gen., 
served with great credit in the Mexican war, was bre- 
vetted maj.gen., and appointed gov. of the city of Mex- 
ico. He was again gov. of Miss., was member of coh- 
gress for two terms from 1854, and chairman of the 
military committee both terms. He was a strong advo- 
eate. of the, doctrine of state rights, and favored the 
secession of the southern states. He died at Natchez. 
His Life and Correspondence, by J. F. H. Claiborne, was | 
published 1860. 


QUITO, ke'to : city, cap. of Ecuador (q.v.), and of the 
province .of Pichincha, stands between two parallel 
ranges. of the Andes, on thee. side of the volcano of 
Pichincha (q.v.), 9,492 ft. above sea-level; lat. 0° 15’ s., 
long. 78° 45’ w. Its site, in the midst of mountains, is 
very uneven; its appearance is picturesque, and its 
beautiful environment. of mountains, with its clear, 
healthful, and temperate climate, averaging 60° Fahr., 
and described as an eternal spring, make it one of the 
most charming cities of S. America. From the hills in 
the vicinity, a beautiful panoramic view embraces eight 
icy peaks of the Andes; and s. of the city extends the. 
lovely valley of Chillo, laid out in gardens. The chief 
edifices are of stone, the others of adobes, or sun-dried 
bricks, covered with tiles. Q. contains many churches, 
monasteries, convents, two hospitals, two colleges, and 
several plazas or squares. By the earthquake of 1859, 
Mar., most of the churches, convents, and govt, buildings 
as well as many private residences, were thrown down, 
property to the value of $3,000,000 was destroyed, and 
many lives werelost. From this calamity, the city has 
in great part recovered. Q. is the seat of the only abp. 
in the country; it is also the seat of govt. Ooarse 
eotton and woolen goods and jewellery are manufactured, 
and the trade in grain, indigo, metals, and liquors is 
extensive.—For the most important events in the history 
of Q., see ECUADOR: PERU.—Pop. about 80,000. 


QUITTANCE: see under QUIT. 


QUITTER—QUOD. 


QUITTER, or QUITTOR, kwitiér: fistulous wound 
about the top of the horse's foot, resulting from treads, 
pricks, or neglected corns, which lead to formation of 
matter underneath the hoof. Any dead horn, matter, or 
other cause of irritation must be sought for by cutting 
away the hoof. A free opening must be provided for 
egress of any pent-up matter. Poulticing for a few days 
is often useful; and healing may afterward be expedited 
by injection of any mild astringent lotion. The power- 
ful caustics frequently used cause much unnecessary 
pain, and often aggravate the evil. QUITTER-BONE, or 
QUITTOR-BONE, & hard round swelling on the coronet of 
a horse. 

QUIVER, n. kwivér [OF. quivre; AS. cocer; Ger, 
kicher ; Dan. koger; Dut. koker, a case]: a case for ar- 
rows, slung at the back of the warrior, or hung to his 
belt: V. to supply with a quiver. QUIV’ERED, a. -érd, 
sheathed as in a quiver; furnished with a quiver. 


QUIVER, v. kwivér [related to Eng. quaver: L, vi- 
braré, to set in tremulous motion: Sp. quebrar, to break : 
Dut. kuyveren, to shiver, to tremble]: to tremble or 
shake; to quake; toshiver; to be agitated with a trem- 
ulous motion, as leaves: ADJ. in OH., nimble; active. 
QUIV’ERING, imp.: ADJ. fluttering; tremulous: N. a 
fluttering, tremulous motion. QUIV’ERED, pp. -érd. 
QUIV’ERINGLY, ad. -li. 


QUI VIVE? ké vév’ [F. qui vive? who is there? qui, 
who; vivre, to live]: the challenge of a French sentinel, 
‘who goes there ?’ ‘to what party do you belong?’ To 
' BE ON THE QUI VIVE, to be on the alert, like a sentinel. 


QUIXOTIC, kwiks-dttk: like the hero Don Quixote, of 
the famous Spanish romance by Cervantes of the same 
name, who had high-flowh and absurd notions of chiv- 
alry; romantic or chivalrous to absurdity. QUIXOTISM, 
n. kwiks'ot-izm, and QUIX’OTRY, n. -rí, romantic and ab- 
surd notions; visionary schemes. 


QUIZ, n. kwiz [said to have originated in a joke per- 
petrated by one Daly, a Dublin theatre-manager, who 
posted all over the town bills which were covered with 
the meaningless letters quiz]: something to puzzle; 
an odd fellow; one addicted to mockery and jesting in 
simulated gravity: V. to banter; to examine narrowly 
with an air of mockery; to peer at. QuiZ'ziNG, imp. 
-ing: N. the act of mocking by pretended seriousness of 
conversation, or by seeming serious flattery: ADJ. fitted 
for quizzing. QUIZZED, pp. kwied. QUIZZING-GLASS, a 
small eye-glass. QUIZ'ZICAL, a. -i-kal, comical. 

QUOAD SACRA, phrase, kwó'ád sa’kra [L.]: so far as 
regards sacred matters: as, a quoad sacra parish. 

QUOD, n. kwéd [slang]: the quadrangle of a prison, 
within which the prisoners take exercise—hence slang 
for a prison. 


QUODLIBET—QUOIN. 


QUODLIBET, n. kwód'li-bét [L. what you please]: a 
nice point; a subtilty: PLU, questions on general sub- 
jects without order or connection. QUOD'/LIBET'ICAL, 
a. -i-kül, not restrained to a particular subject; dis- 
cussed at pleasure for curiosity or entertainment. 
QUOD/LIBET/ICALLY, ad. -lí: see QUILLET. 


QUOIF, n. koyf [F. coiffe, à hood—from mid. L. coféd, 
a cap]: acap or hood. QUOIFFURE, n. kowf'für [F.] : a 
head dress: see Corr. 


QUOIN, n. koyn [F. coin, a corner—from L. cunéis, a 
wedge: It. cuneo; Sp. cuña, a wedge: the same word as. 
Corn]: generally, a wedge or an angle. In artillery, the Q. 
isà wedge inserted beneath the breech of a gun for raising 
or depressing the muzzle. The Armstrong gun is 
elevated by a screw instead of a Q. ; but considering the 
rough service of actual warfare, it is doubtful whether 
the clumsier Q. is not more trustworthy. Quoins on 
shipboard are wedges used to prevent casks from damag- 
ing each other. Q. in printing is a small wedge used to 
tighten the pages of type within the case. Q. in archi- 
tecture is one of the stones forming the solid corner of a 
building. Where the work is of brick or small materials, 
the quoins are usually of ashlar. They sometimes pro- 
ject, and are molded, when they are called ‘ Rustic 
Quoins’: see RUSTICATION, 


QUOIT. 


QUOIT, n. koyt or kwoyt [Scot. coit, to butt or jostle: 
OF. coiter, to hasten, incite: prov. Eng. coit, to toss, to 
throw: Fin. kuutta, a quoit]: heavy flat ring of iron for 
tossing or throwing at a mark on the ground at play: 
PLU. the game, played: V. to throw or play at quoits. 
QUOIT’ING, imp.: N. the aet of playing at quoits. 
QUOIT’ED, pp,—Qwoits seems to have: been derived from 
the ancient game of ‘throwing the discus,’ a favorite 
amusement of the Greeks and Romans. The-discus was 
a circular plate of stone or metal, 10-12 inches in diame- 
ter, and was held by its further edge with the right 
hand, so as to lean upon the fore-arm, and was cast with 
a swing of the arm, nided by a twist of the whole body. 
It was generally thrown, edge foremost, and upward at 
an angle of 45°, so as to give it as great a range as 
possible, and the player who threw it furthest was the ~ 
winner. Similar to this game was the ‘throwing of 
the solos,’ a heavy spherical mass of stone or iron, 
perforated through the centre, to admit a rope or 
thong, by the aid of which it was ‘thrown. In this 
game also, the furthest throw was the successful one. 
It is still practiced by the mountaineers of the Ap- 
penzell, in Switzerland. The game of quoits differs from 
both these. A Q. is a flattish ring of 
iron, generally 8} to 9} inches in exter- 
nal diameter, and between 1 and 2 
inches in thickness. It is convex on 
the upper side, and slighty concave on 
the under, so that the outer edge curves 
downward and is sharp enough to stick 
into the ground. The mode of playing 
is as follows: two pins, called ‘hobs,’ 
are driven into the ground 18 to 24 Quoit. 
yards apart; and the players, divided 
into two parties, stand at one hob, and in regular suc- 
cession throw their quoits (of which each player has 
two) as near to the other hob as they can. The 
points are counted as in bowls or in curling. To 
facilitate the sticking of the quoits at the point 
where they strike the ground, a ‘clay end ’—that 
is, a flat circle of clay, about 1 or 2 inches in 
thickness, and 14 ft. in radius—is placed round 
each hob. This requires to be kept moist, and 
should have sawdust strewed over it. The Q. 
when to be thrown, is grasped with the right 
hand by one side, and pitched with an upward 
and forward jerk of the hand and arm, which give 
it a whirling motion, and cause it to strike the 
ground with its edge. Professional players ac- Hob, 
quire such dexterity in this game that they can 
very frequently ‘ring’ their Q.—that is, land it so that 
the Q. surrounds the hob. A game, very similar to 
quoits, but played with billets of wood about 2 ft. 
long and 5 or 6 inches in diameter, furnishes much 
admirable exercise, and much diversion by its oppor- 





QUONDAM—QUO WARRANTO. 


tunities for knocking away an opponent's billet. The 
billets, in some places called ‘loggerheads,’ are cut 
away at one end so as to be easily grasped and thrown 
with one hand. 

QUONDAM, a. kwón'dám [L. quondam, formerly]: hav- 
ing been formerly ; former, as & quondam friend. 

QUORUM, n. kwór' im [L. quorum, of whom, being the 
gen. plu. of qui, who—from the first word of the com- 
mission, beginning ‘quorum aliquem vestrum, issued to 
certain special justices, whose presence, along with the 
ordinary justices, was legally required to constitute a 
court]: in any regularly constituted body, that number 
of individuals who are entitled or bound, by law, or by 
their own rules, to transact business for the whole body : 
‘a special commission of justices. 


QUOR’RA: see NIGER. 


QUOTA, n. kwó'tá [It. quota, a share—from L. quétis, 
which or what in number, order, ete.—from quot, how 
many]: the share, part, or proportion assigned to each. 

QUOTE, v. kwót [OF. quoter; F. coter, to set or put 
marks, to number—from mid. L. quotdéré, to mark off 
into numbers and verses: L. quótüs, what in number]: 
to cite or note with chapter and verse; to name, repeat, 
or adduce, as a passage from some author, by way of 
authority or illustration; to name, as the price of an 
article. QUOTING, imp. QUOT’ED, pp. QUOT’ER, n. 
-ér, one who quotes. QUOTABLE, a. -d-bl, that may be 
quoted or cited. QUOTATION, n. kwó-tü'shün, the act of 
quoting or citing; the words or passage quoted; the 
price of an article named or given.—Syn. of * quote’: to 
cite; repeat; name; adduce. 

QUOTH, v. kwóth [AS. cwethan; Goth. quithan, to say: 
Ger. kosen, to prattle]: say, says, or said—used only 
in the 1st and 3d persons, and always followed by its 
nominative, as, quoth he. 

. QUOTIDIAN, a. kwó-tid'i-àn [L. quotididnus, every day 

—from quótüs, how many; díes, a day]: daily; occur- 
ring every day, or returning daily: N. anything return- 
ing daily; a particular form of ague. QUOTIDIAN FEVER 
(see AGUE). 


QUOTIENT, n. kwó'shént [F. quotient, quotient—from 
L: quotiés, how often, how many times]: in arith., the 
number resulting from the division of one number by 
another, thus showing how often a less number is con- 
tained in a greater. 

QUOTUM, n. kwó'tüm [L. quétis, how many (see 
QvoTA)]: part or proportion; share. ! 

QUO WAR’RANTO, in Law: writ or information issued 
from a court, calling on a person or body of persons to 
show by what warrant they exercise a public office or 
privilege. Itis the legal mode of remedying any usurpa- 
tion of privilege or of office, 


R 


R, orr: 18th letter in the English and other Western 
alphabets, & consonant, one of the group of liquids: 
see LETTERS. Its name in Hebrew was h, meaning 
forehead, and the rude outline of a head is thought to be 
yet recognizable in the Phonician form of the letter. Of 
all the consonants, R approaches most nearly to the vowels. 
In Sanskrit, there is an R-vowel distinguished from the 
R-consonant by a different character. The Greek also had 
two varieties of R, one with the ‘spiritus asper’ (ó), or 
rough breathing, at the beginning of words, and when 
following another R; and another with the weaker breath- 
ing (6) in other positions. The Romans in spelling Greek 
words represented the R with rough breathing by rh, 
hence we still write Rhodes, rheumatism, catarrh. Thisrh 
was probably of the guttural kind commonly called a 
. ‘burr.’ This pronunciation of r occurs as a peculiarity of 
individuals everywhere, but it is universal in Northumber- 
land and Durham, England, and characterizes the pronun- 
ciation of the letter in certain positions throughout Ger- 
many and Scandinavia. The normal pronunciation of R 
in English and in the Romanic tongues (and it appears to 
have been the same in Latin), is a vibratory sound pro- 
‘duced by applying the tip of the tongue near the roots of 
the upper fore-teeth. From the resemblance to the growl 
of an an dog, R was called by the ancients the dog’s 
letter. In modern English, there is an increasing tendency 
to smooth down the roughness of the vibration, until, in 
such words as far, serf, world, the r has dwindled toa kind 
of nondescript vowel, modifying the preceding vowel. 
This emasculating process—for such it aunidountedly is—is 
80 far only the operation of the universal law of phonetic 
decay, arising from the natural tendency to spend as little 
energy as possible; but it has been accelerated in this case 
by a fashion which is apt to mistake languor and indifference 
for refinement. This affectation goes so far as to turn 
words like very, rare, into vewy, waaw. R is one of the 
most difficult articulations; children are long in learning it, 
and some individuals never can pronounce it. Whole 
nations (e.g., the Chinese and some Polynesian tribes) have 
no such consonant in their language, using 7 instead. For 
interchanges of r with Z, see L. more remarkable sub- 
stitution is that of r for d, prevalent in early Latin, as we 
learn from Priscian and from inscriptions: e.g., arvocatos 
for advocatos. The Latin of the literary period had re- 
turned from this corruption, except in arbiter (from an old 
verb, adbitére, to go to, to intervene), arcesso, and meridies 
(for medidies, from medius). The substitution is easily ac- 


RA—RAALTE. 


counted for, when we consider that in both sounds the 
tongue is applied to the same part of the palate; only in the 
one it is applied firmly; in the other, loosely, so as to vibrate. 

A very common phenomenon, especially in Latin, is the 
sinking or degradation of an original s between two vowels 
intor. On inscriptions, we find Lases, asas, esum, for 
what at a later period was written Lares, aras, eram. Jus, 
mos, became in the genitive juris, moris, instead of jusis, . 
mosis. Even finals was sometimes degraded to 7, as inthe 
double forms, arbor = arbos, honor = honos. Curiously, 
we know the date when the tendency to change s between 
two vowels into 7 set in; for Cicero remarks that L. Papi- 
rius Crassus, consul B.c. 336, was the first that was called 
Papirius, the ancestral name having been Papisius. The 
interchange in question occurs to some extent in the Teu- 
tonic tongues also: compare Eng. forlorn with lose (Ger. 
verlieren), was with were; Ger. wesen (to be) with war (was), 
Goth. Aausjan with Ger. hören (to hear); Eng. hare with 
Ger. hase. The unstable nature of this articulation is mani- 
fested in its frequently changing its place with regard to 
an adjoining vowel; compare board with broad; bird with 
old brid; grass with AS. gers. 

RA: see EGYPT. 

RAAB, váb (Hung. Gyór): town of Hungary, on an ex- 
tensive plain at the confluenceof the Raab and the Little 
Danube, a branch of the great river Danube, 67 m.w.n.w. 
of Buda. It consists of an inner and outer town, is regu- 
larly built, and mostly well paved, but suffers from insuffi- 
cient supply of drinking-water. It contains numerous 
religious edifices, among which is a beautiful cathedral. 
The manufactures are chiefly tobacco and cutlery; and 
the trade of the town, favored by its position on the high- 
way between Vienna and Buda, is important both by land 
and by steamers on the river. Pop. (1880), 20,981. 

RAAD, n. råd [Dut. raad, counsel, advice]: in s. Africa, 
a talking assembly; a parliament. 

RAALTE, vái'téh: cantonal town of the Netherlands, 
province of Overyssel, 11 m. n.n.e. of Deventer. Of the 
people, one-fourth belong to the Reformed Church; the re- 
mainder, except a few Jews, to the Rom. Cath. "Thetrade 
is chiefly in agricultural produce, cattle, wool, wood, and 
bark for tanning. R. is one of the prettiest places in the 
provinos having many beautiful houses, and in the neigh- 

orhood, seats of the nobility. Hans Willem, Baron van 
Bentinck, founder of the ducal house of Portland, was 
born at R. 1651. Pop. (1880), 5,795. 


RAASAY —RABBET. 


RAASAY, rá'sá: one of the Western Isles, belonging to 
the group of the Inner Hebrides; between the Isle of Skye 
and the mainland of Scotland; 18 m. long by 24 m. in cent 
est breadth. The sound of Raasay separates it from Skye, 
and Applecross Sound from the mainland. On the e. and 
more sheltered side, are farms, and bold and striking 
scenery. Brochel Castle, on the e. shore—now a mere 
ruin—is the chief object of interest in the island. It is 
perched on the summit of a lofty cliff, which beetles over 
the sea, and isentirely inaccessible except by a penway 
winding around the cliff. Pop. of the island (1881) 473. 

RABAT, n. ráb/at: a polishing material of potter's clay 
which has failed in baking. ; 

RABAT, or RABATT, rá-bát': seaport and manufacturin 
town in the kingdom of Fez, Morocco; at the mouth o 
the Bu-Regreb, 135 m. s.s. w. of the entrance to the Strait 
of Gibraltar. It is surrounded by walls; protected by bat- 
teries, and by a citadel, called Zi-Mansur; and contains 
numerous mosques, minarets, bazaars, etc. Owing to the 
silting up of the mouth of the river, the commerce of R. 
has declined. Manufactures of carpets, bournus, woolen 
fabrics, waterproofs, mixed linen and silk goods, saddlery, 

, etc., are actively carried on. R. was formerly the centre 
of the European trade with Morocco, and still exports 
olive oil, wool, grain, oranges, hides, tlax, and dye-stuffs, 
wax, etc. There is à small import of cotton-stuffs, linen, 
cutlery, glass, sugar, and tea. In 1888 its imports and ex- 
ports were valued each at about $250,000. Pop. (1878) 
estimated 82,000, of whom more than 8,000 are Jews. 

RABATE, v. rá-bàt [F. rabattre, to beat down]: in 
falconry, to recover or bring back a hawk from its flight, to 
the fist. RaBaT'ING, imp. RABAT'ED, pp. 

RABATMENT, n. ra-bát' mént [Fr.]: in ship-build., the 
draft of the real shape of the molding edges of pieces of the 
frame in any required position. 

RABBA, váb'bá: town of Africa, kingdom of Gando, on 
the left bank of the Niger, 80 m. above Egga. In the 
centre of a rich district, it formerly had extensive trade, 
and was the principal slave-market in this part of Africa. 
Pop. formerly 40,000; now about 1,000. 

RABBET, n. rób'bét [F. raboter, to plane]: in carpentry, 

a groove cut in the aage of 

a piece of timber or plank 
in order that it may lap 
over, or evenly fit, another 
like piece; that po of the 
keel, stern, and stern-post 
of a ship which is cut for 
the plank of the bottom to 
fit into: V. to lap over and 
unite by a rabbet. RAB'BETING, imp.: N. the act or work 
of preparing rabbets; the process by which a plank is 
rabbeted. Kems. pp. 





Rabbets. 


RABBI. 


RABBI, n. răb'bi or -bi, or RAB'/BIN, n. -bin [Gr. rhabbi; 
Heb. rabbi, my master; rab, master, a chief: F. rabbin]: a 
chief; a doctor; a master; sir; honorary title of the Jewish 
learned men or Masters of the Law. .RABBINIC, a. råb- 
bin'tk, or RABBIN'ICAL, a. -4-kăl, pertaining to the rabbis, or 
to their opinions and learning. RABBIN'IC, n. the later He- 
brew. RABBIN'ICALLY, ad. -/í. RABBINISM, n. ráb'bin-iem, 
an expression or phraseology peculiar to the rabbins; also 
their doctrines or traditions. RaB’BINIsT, n. -4st, or RAB'- 
BINITE, n, -it, one who adheres both to the teachings of the 
Talmud and to the traditions of the rabbins.— Rabbi is a title 
found applied first after the time of Herod, subsequently to 
the disputes between the two schools of Shammai (q.v.) and 
Hillel (q.v.). It was a common use at the time of Christ, 
who was addressed as Rabbi by his disciplesand the com- 
mon people. Other forms of the same title are Rab, Rab- 
ban, Rabbon (' Rabbuni ")—the first, like R., being more a 
general term for a certain recognized authority; the latter 
applying more strictly to a head of an academy. The title 
Rabban, was given first to the grandson of Hillel, Gamaliel 
(q.v.), and was borne by only seven other exalted chiefs of 
schools. Properly speaking, the following dignities alone 
were of old considered ‘ofticial’: 1. er, Scribe, one 
who occupied himself with copying and commenting on 
the Scriptures, and who when elected to the Sanhedrim 
(q. v.), received the title Chacham (Sage); 2. Rabban, Nomo- 
didaskalos, one who gave popular orations, homiletically 
or otherwise treating of the Law. Out of the number of 
the regular disciples (Talmidim) were chosen the Chaberim 
(Colleagues), who, again, were elected to the dignity of a R. 
by the ‘ Semichah,’ or imposition of hands by three mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrim. At present, nothing but the degree 
of * Morenu, our Teacher, bestowed on a candidate who 
proves his erudition in the written and oral Law and all its 
bearings before a college of rabbis, is requisite to render 
him eligible for the post of a R., which, however, carries 
no authority whatever with it, except on a very few ritual 
points. e need hardly allude to the popular fallacy of 
the R. of our day being a kind of ‘priest’ in the sense of 
the Old Testament: he is simply a sort of minister of a 
congregation, the teacher of the young, delivers sermons, 
assists at marriages and divorces, and the like, and has to 
decide on some ritual questions. Until the times of the 
removal of the ‘ Disabilities’ in Europe, he had on some 
occasions also to give judgment in civil matters, in accord- 
ance with the * Choshen Mishpat,' a legal text-book, de- 
rived from the Talmudical and post-talmudical authorita- 
tive decisions. 


RABBIT. 


RABBIT, n. răb'bit [prov. F. rabotte; Wal. robett; Dut. 
vobbe, a rabbit]: rodent animal, which burrows in the earth 
and feeds on herbage. RABBIT-WARREN, Open common or 
inclosure where wild rabbits breed in great numbers. 
WELSH-RABBIT [supposed corruption of welsh-rarebit): 
well-toasted cheese spread on toast.—Rabbit is a common 
name given to some species of the hare family, the word : 
hare being more properly applied to species that seek safe- 
ty by continuous running, rather than retreating into bur- 
rows. The R. of Europe, which is familiar everywhere as 
domesticated, is Lepus cuniculus. Except in some vari- 
eties, which result from domestication, the ears are only 
about as long as the head. The wild R. isof grayish-brown 
color, paler or whitish on the under parts; the ears not 
tipped with black, like those of the common hare; the tail 
ratherlarger and more conspicuous—brown above, white 
beneath. The R. exhibits a remarkable difference from 
the hare in its gregarious habits; and another in the com- 
paratively imperfect state of the young at their birth, which 
are blind for some days, and almost destitute of hair. It 





Tame Rabbits. 


epe in sandy heaths, dry grounds covered with scat- 
tered furze or juniper, and similar situations; to which, 
however, it is not restricted, and is often very troublesome 
by its depredations on crops in the finest fields, having its 
abode in some neighboring wood; though it never makes 
its burrow in a wet soil. Although now very abundant in 
Britain, and generally throughout Europe, the R. is said to 
have been introduced into Britain from Spain, and even to 
have been originally brought to Europe from n. Africa. 
In a wild state the R. is monogamous, and the attach- 
ment of a pair is said to continue during life; but in 
domestication, it ceases to pair. The fertility of rabbits is 
proverbial; they begin to breed when six months old, and 
are capable of prodacug several litters in a year, of 4 to 12 
or more in a litter; so that, in favorable circumstances, 
they multiply with prodigious rapidity; and though they 
have many natural enemies, would in many places become 
an intolerable pest to farmers, were not means adopted to 
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reduce their numbers. Rabbits often inflict great injury 
on plantations by barking young trees, seeming to take 
leasure in tearing off far more than they can eat. An 
nfusion of'tobacco repels them from trees. The flesh of 
rabbits is in high esteem for food, and the fur being used 
for various purposes, rabbit-warrens are profitable in lands 
not suited for agriculture: see RABBIT-SKINS. 

Instances have occurred of the R. and hare breeding 
together; but they are very rare, and tho creatures seem 
rather to regard one another with analy 

Tame rabbits exhibit great variety of colors—gray, 
brown, reddish-black, more or less mixed with white, and 
often white with all the characters of albinism. Peculiar- 
ities of other kinds appear in some of the varieties, among 
which excessively long and drooping ears are one of the 
most remarkable. ancy rabbits are prized and tended 
like fancy pigeons. But when rabbits are kept for econom- 
ical purposes, those which differ less widely from the 
original type are preferred. Rabbits eat almost any kind 
of vegetable food; the coarser blades of cabbages, turnip- 
leaves, celery-tops, carrot-tops, and other produce of the 
garden, not suitable for human use, are readily consumed 
by them, as well as chick-weed, sow-thistle, dandelion, 
and many other weeds. With very little trouble, and still 
less expense, a man can easily secure one or two rabbits a 
week for his family from the produce of hisstock. When 
the rabbit-inclosure contains a plot of grass and clover, it 
affords them an important part of their food. Great care 
is requisite to keep their boxes dry, neglect of which, 
and a too exclusive feeding with green and succulent food, 
cause diseases, often fatal, particularly to the young. Dry 
food, such as corn, ought to be frequently given; and aro- 
matic herbs—such as parsley, thyme, milfoil, etc.—not only 
tend to preserve the health of the rabbits, but to improve 
the flavor of their flesh. It is usual to give no water to 
tame rabbits; but it is better to supply them regularly with 
it, and the females particularly need it after producing 

oung. 

7 An old English name for the R. is cony, but the R. is not 
the Cony (q.v.) of Scripture. The R. introduced from 
England into the Australasian Colonies, has multiplied to 
such enormous extent, as to be a serious and even alarming 
plague to sheep-farmers and agriculturists in New Zealand 
and parts of Australia. Of late, rabbit flesh has been ex- 
tensively canned and sent to England as food. 

The Angora R. is a remarkable variety, with very long 
silky hair, easily stripped off in summer. It is regularly 
reared in France. 

The Gray R. (Lepus sylvaticus) of N. America is the 
most plentiful species of the genus Lepus in the United 
States, from N. H. to Fla. and west to the upper Missouri. 
It is 16-17 in. long, the back of mixed brown and black, 
and the tail white beneath. It somewhat resembles the 
common R. in color, and is rather less in size, its habits are 
intermediate between those of the R. and of the hare. It 
does not burrow; though, when hard pressed by a pursuer, 
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it retreats into any accessible hole, and sometimes digs, to 
escape from or enter an inclosure. The Sage R. (L. arte- 
misia) of the far west, hardly differs from the Gray R. 
The Jackass R. (L. callotis) from Or. to Tex., is named 
from its long ears, which measure about 5 inches. 

Rassits, in British law, rank with hares as Ground 
Game, and have an important place in the Game Laws 
(q.v.): see also GAME: POACHING. 

RAB'BIT-SKINS: article of regular commercial value 
in consequence of the hair being well adapted for felting 
purposes; hence they are collected in large numbers b 
the chiffoniers of various countries; and the hair itself is 
frequently exported from Holland and Germany, under 
the erroneous name ‘cony-wool.’ Its chief use is in mak- 
ing the bodies of felt hats—now done by ingenious ma- 
chinery, consisting of a hollow cone of copper, of the size of 
the felt cones required by the hatters. The cone is covered 
with perforations, and fits on a metal shaft of the diumeter 
of its base, by means of a collar, which can be turned 
round by a band, so as to carry the perforated cone with 
it. Atthe bottom of thé metal shaft is a fan, moved by 
machinery, which produces a strong downward draft, so 
that if the hairs are thrown against the cone, they are held 
tightly by the current of air through the perforations; and 
as the cone regularly revolves, its outer surface becomes 
entirely coated with the rabbit-hair. When a sufficient 
thickness is obtained, the smooth copper cone is easily 
drawn out, leaving a cone of wool, which is felted by the 
usual processes of wetting, beating, etc. Another ingen- 
ious contrivance in this machine is to make the draft of 
air caused by the fan blow the rabbit-fur forward to the 
cone, so as to distribute it with an evenness, 

The skins, after the hair has been removed, are sold to 
the glue-makers, and are used —mixed with shrgds of other 
skins—in manufacture of glue and size. Besides these 
uses, the skins of rabbits are dressed as furs, in various 
ways, to supply the demand for cheap articles; and this is 
done with such skill as to produce admirable imitations of 
the more costly furs. Thus, ermine and miniver are made 
from white rabbit-skins, the black skins furnishing the 
spots; and the common variety is dressed and dyed various 
ways, to, represent the furs of dark-colored animals. In 
the reign of Henry VIII., rabbit-fur was valued highly, 
and was worn by the nobles of the realm. 

There has been a very large market in the United States 
for imitation furs tionen from rabbit-skins by British 
manufacturers; and the imports to this country have been 
large. Tasmania exports about 30,000 rabbit-skins per 
month to England. ~ 

RABBLE, n. vá» [O.Dut. rabbelen, to gabble: prov. 
Ger. rabbeln, to prattle: Swiss, räblete, an uproar, a crowd 
of people: L. radula, a brawling advocate—from rabo, I 
rave: Gael. rapal, noise]: a tumultuous crowd of the lower 
classes; the mob; a disorderly crowd: V. to mob; to hustle. 
Razs'BLING, imp. RABBLED, pp. răb'ld. RAB'BLEMENT, n. 
-mént, a tumultuous crowd of roughs or low people. 


RABBLE—RABELAIS. 


RABBLE, n. răb'l [etym. doubtful]: iron bar with one 
end bent at a right angle, used for stirring the molten iron 
in the puddling or boiling furnace. 

RABBONI, n. rá-b'ní [see RABBI]: my master, regarded 
as the highest title of honor among the Jews. 

RABDOLOGY: see RHABDOLOGY. 

RABDOMANCY: see RHABDOMANCY. 

RABELAIS, rá-béh-là or rá-bià', FRANQOIS: greatest 
of French humorists: about 1490— prob. 1558; b. Chinon, a 
small town in Touraine. His father, Thomas R., was pro- 
prietor of a farm in the neighborhood, noted for the qualit 
of its wine, the sale of which he perhaps combined wit 
the business of an apothecary. His prosperous circum- 
stances enabled him to give his son every advantage of 
education, and the boy was sent as pupil to the neighbor- 
ing Abbey of Seully. His progress in his studies being 
unsatisfactory, he was removed to the Univ. of Angers. 
Here—though as a scholar he remained undistinguished— 
he was fortunate enough to make the acquaintance of 
Jean (afterward the renowned Cardinal) Du Bellay, to 
whose steady friendship he was subsequently much in- 
debted. At the desire of his father he consented to enter 
the monastic state, and became a brother of the order of 

.8t. Francis, in the convent of Fontenay le Comte, accord- 
ding to the annalist, Pierre de St. Romuald, 1511; but the 
discovery of a document by M. B. Fillon (Poitou et Vendée, 
Fontenay 1861) renders the date 1519 more probable. 
R. now devoted himself with utmost ardor and perse- 
verance to his hitherto neglected studies. Aiming at the 
widest culture attainable, he ranged the whole circle of 
the sciences as then understood. To medicine, in particular, 
he seems to have been strongly attracted; and in the sphere 
of language, in addition to Latin and Greek, he is said to 
have attained competent mastery of Italian, Spanish, Ger- 
man, English, Hebrew, and res Pa Meantime, he was no 
favorite with his brother monks, who hated him for his 
devotion to the new learning, and suspected his Greek to be 
only a cover for heresy. About 1523 a search was made 
in his cell for suspicious books; the whole were confiscated, 
and to save himself from sharper persecution he fled. But 
though only a poor monk, the wit and learning of*R. had 

ined him influential friends, through whom he obtained 
frou Pope Clement VII. an indulgence to transfer himself 
from the order of St. Francis to that of St. Benedict, and be- 
came an inmate of the monastery of Maillezais. There 
seems no reason to suspect the least ground for the calum- 
ny afterward circulated, that his removal was necessitated 
by the odium attached to a life of profligate indulgence. 
We must infer that in his new abode he found himself not 
much more comfortable than before, as after a few years 
he quitted it abruptly, without the sanction of his ecclesi. 

‘astical superiors, thereby incurring the severest censures 
of the church. But it was not persecution that induced 
this second flight from the monastic state. It was the in- 
curable aversion of the grotesque humorist to the restraints 
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of the ‘regular’ clergy. And nobody seems to have really 
blamed him for his professional apostasy—his own bishop, 
among others, receiving him at his table in the most 
friendly manner. During 1524-30 he appears to have 
frequented the universities of Paris and Bourg; which may 
account for the intimate knowledge of university manners 
and opinions shown in his great work. In 1530 he settled 
himself at Montpellier, and taking a medical degree at the 
univ., was appointed a lecturer. s 1532 he went as hos- 
pital physician to Lyon, where he published several works 
on medical science; besides miscellaneous matter on arche- 
ology, jurisprudence, etc. In the beginning of 1584 his 
old friend, Jean du Bellay, then Bp. of Paris, and soon to 
be Cardinal, passed through Lyon, on an embassy to Rome, 
whither, in the capacity of travelling physician, R. was 
delighted to accompany him. While at Rome, he peti- 
tioned Paul III. for a remission of the penalties still 
attached to his misdemeanor above mentioned; and 
through the interest of Du Bellay and others, a bull was 
obtained, absolving him and permitting his return to the 
order of St. Benedict. But he continued the exercise of 
his profession of medicine at Montpellier and other towns 
till 1588, when he withdrew as canon into Du Bellay’s own 
abbey of St. Maur des Fosses, near Paris, and resumed his 
monastic habit. The death of Francis I. 1547, was followed 
by the fall of .Cardinal Du Bellay—the new monarch, 
Henry II., favoring Cardinal de Lorraine. R. shared for 
a time in the disgrace of his old protector, whom he ap- 

ears to have followed to Rome, but his tact and irresistible 

umor won him friends among the Lorraines, and 1551 he 
obtained the curacy of Meudon, in which the remainder of 
his life was passed. So far as record remains of it, his 
life here was happy and blameless. He was exemplary in 
fulfilment of duty, profuse in charity, sedulous in relief 
of suffering, for which his medical knowledge fitted him; 
and always specially delighted to cultivate the society of 
those sition in learning or science. He died at Paris, in 
the Rue des Jardins, in the parish of St. Paul, in the ceme- 
tery of which he was buried. 

The scientific treatises of R. have been, naturally, long 
since forgotten; but his romance, in which are narrated the 
wonderful adventures of Gargantua and Pantagruel, ranks 
as one of the world's masterpieces of humor and grotesque 
invention. In the form of sportive and extravagant fiction, 
it is a satirical criticism of the corrupt society of the 
period, whose prevalent follies and vices are parodied with 
surprising ingenuity and effect. The difficulty of its alle- 
gorical form, however, and the quantity of recondite allu- 
sion that it embodies, tend somewhat to impair its effect 
for many modern readers. Also, it must be said, that in 
his attempt to 
t Cleanse the foul body of the infected world, 
it is the whim of the writer to infect himself with not a 
little of its foulness; and such is the riotous license of the 
buffoonery, from behind which, as a stalking-horse, he 
shoots the arrows of his wit, that few books are less fitted 
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for general perusal in the present more decorous times. 
On the publication of his work, the charge of irreligion 
and atheism was freely preferred against K.; with ceftain 
other scandals, for which there seems to have been in his 
life no foundation, except as the free tone assumed by the 
writer might suggest a defective morality in the man. The 
religious corruptions of the time, and the vices of the 
priestly class had formed one favorite theme of his satire, 
and he simply paid the usual penalty in thus incurring the 
easy retort calumnious. See Delécluze, Rabelais (1841); 
Lacroix, R., sa Vie et ses Ouvrages (1859); Fleury, R. et son 
Œuvre (2 vols. 1877). The editions of R. are innumerable. 
Sir T. Urquhart’s English translation (1653) is the basis of 
the more modern ones. 

RABELAISIAN, a. rib-é-la'zi-an: resembling, or char- 
acteristic of Rabelais or his style; extravagantly grotesque 
or bumorous. 

RABID, a. ráb'íd [L. rabídus, furious—from rabies, 
madness; rabo, I rave: It. rabido): furious; raging; mad— 
especially applied to a dog when suffering from the disease 
rabies. IDLY, ad. -/j. RAB'IDNESS, n. -é$, the condi- 
tion of being rabid; madness. 


RABIES. 


RABIES, n. rá'bi-éz [L. rabies, madness—from rabo, I 
rave]: disease of dogs—rarely of other animals—in which, 
should their saliva be absorbed into the human system by 
a bite or through a scratch, the disease called Aydrophobia 
is produced (see RABiD). — abies, as affecting thé dog and 
other animals, was known to the ancients, and is spoken of 
by Aristotle, Pliny, and Horace; but it does not seem to 
have been then so virulent in its nature, or alarming in its 
consequences; and Aristotle, perhaps in ignorance, states 
that man was not subject to its attacks. it was prevalent 
on the continent of Europe two or three centuries ago, but 
was comparatively rare in Britain till the 18th c. This 
malady stands almost alone in this, that all animals seem 
liable to its attacks. 

It is in dispute among some of the best authorities 
whether R. be occasionally spontaneous in the carnivora— 
the only animals in which it is undoubtedly inherent; or 
communicated solely by inoculation. 

Looking simply at the history of the disease, the facts 
seem against the spontaneity theory. R. is not known in 
some countries, e.g., the Cape of Good Hope, s. Africa, 
Egypt, Syria, South Sea Islands, Lisbon, where dogs 
swarm; and in Constantinople, where they go at large, and 
support themselves on offal of all kinds and qualities, 
the disease is very rare. John Hunter relates that it was 
not known in Jamaica for forty years previous to 1783, 
when it was introduced by a dog from America; and Dr. 
Hamilton says that curs of the most wretched sort abound 
in the island of Madeira—that they are affected with almost 
every disease, tormented by flies, by heat, thirst, and fam- 
ine, yet no rabid dog was ever seen there. "There is often, 
no doubt, great difficulty in tracing the cause of R. from 
inoculation. The owner may feel convinced that his 
diseased dog had almost never been out of his sight, or ex- 
posed to an affected animal; but when we consider the pred- 
atory habits of the dog, and his love of association, and 
how easily he can steal away unobserved by night or by 
day for a longer or shorter time, we can readily account 
for the most vigilant eye failing to detect the occasion ofe 
the disease. It has been asked, as an objection to the ex- 
clusiveness of contagion or inoculation, How was R. at first 
originated? But the same difficulty attends small-pox and 
other diseases which now arise only from contagion: the 
question is irrelevant. 

On another important peculiarity in this disease medical 
men are divided—whether the virus of a rabid animal, 
other than of the carnivorous species, can communicate the 
disease. Experiments to test this were made by surgeons 
of eminence in various countries, and by Drs. Vaughan 
and Babington of London, and at the Royal Veterinary Col- 
lege; and it is reported that in every instance they failed 
in producing the disease. It is certain, however, that 
others have not so failed. Majendie and Brechet 1828 in- 
oculated two dogs with the saliva of a hydrophobic man, 
and it resulted in one of the dogs becoming rabid, which 
in turn communicated the disease to other dogs and some 
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sheep. The well known London surgeon, Earl, in admin- 
istering medicine to a hydrophobic woman, was bitten by 
her, and he immediately excised the bitten part. Bein 
accused of unnecessary fear and cowardice, he determin 
to justify his fears, and having inoculated several rabbits 
with the woman’s saliva, some of them became rabid. In 
Bath the disease was produced in a common hen by the 
virus from a cow. The following are remarks by Youatt: 
‘I can imagine that the disease shall not be readily com- 
municated by the saliva of a graminivorous animal; but I 
have once produced it in the dog with the saliva of an ox, 
and twice with that of the horse, but I have failed to do 
it in very many cases.’ 

Some leading sympioms of R. in the dog and horse are 
to be noted. These may be exhibited in the dog in a few 
days, or often weeks, and even months after he has been 
bitten. At first he loses his appetite, becomes sullen, 
fidgety, hasa vacant gaze, licks or gnaws the injured part, | 
laps any liquid that comes in his way—for he has, unlike 
man in this disease, no dislike for water, though he has a 
difficulty in swallowing it—eats wood, straw, hair, and 
other indigestible substances; and in a day or two he be- 
comes quarrelsome, bent on mischief, bites at anythin 
that comes in his way, and his bark is more like a how]; 
his lower jaw often becomes pendulous, and general paraly- 
sis sometimes precedes death; and as a ach on the fifth 
or sixth day he dies. The principal post-mortem appear- 
ances are these—enlargement and increased vascularity 
of the salivary glands, inflamed condition of the base 
of the tongue and fauces, epiglottis, and stomach, which 
last organ almost invariably contains such indigestible sub- 
stances as straw, hair, offal, etc. The symptoms in the 
horse, which become apparent in a few weeks, are those 
of extreme irritability. He trembles, heaves, and paws, 
staggers, and falls; and after a severe struggle, he sud- 
denly rises again, and appears settled and collected, 
when he will again exhibit the usual distressing symptoms. 
He is sometimes mischievous, bites, foams, and snorts; 
and generally in three days he dies paralyzed and ex- 
hausted. 

The Fr. chemist Pasteur (q.v.) began his study of R. 
1880, and reached the conclusion that it is a disease trans- 
missible from one animal to another by inoculation of the 
latter with those various secretions and tissues of the 
affected animal in which the virus of R. exists. Further, 
the virus is, according to him, a living organism. He finds 
that the virus exists in the nervous system and in the saliva, 
but not in the blood, lymph, etc.: hence inoculation into the 
blood of a rabid animal does not convey R. But there isa 
sure means of communicating R., viz., by introduction un- 
der the dura mater, on the surface of the brain, of a liquid, 
first sterilized, in which a portion of the central nervous 
system of a rabid animal has been soaked: R. is infallibly 

roduced in this way, unless the animal under experiment 
is refractory to the disease. In the course of his researches 
Pasteur observed that, in certain groups of animals which 
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have been inoculated beneath the skin with "id quanti- 
ties of rabic virus, some not only did not take R. but be- 
came incapable of taking it, i.c., they might with impunity 
be inoculated on the brain surface with the virus. This 
suggested the idea of preventive inoculation for R. 

he principle of preventive inoculation is as follows: 
The spinal cord of a rabbit that has died of R., when pre- 
served in dry air at the temperature of 74°—76° F., slowly 
loses its virulence. Afterit has stood 14 days, it will not 
communicate R. to a rabbit or dog; yet it still has a cer- 
tain power to confer immunity from R. At the same time 
Pasteur observed that the freshest spinal cords—the most 
virulent—are those best fitted to confer immunity from in- 
fection. Hence to renderan animal refractory to infection, 
the treatment begins with an inoculation of spinal cord 14 
days old, then with that 18 days old, and so on till spinal 
matter not yet one day old is employed: after that the: 
animal is absolutely refractory to rabic virus. 

Pasteur declares that this treatment, resorted to prompt] 
after one has been bitten by an undoubtedly rabid animal,. 
prevents the development of the disease: see HYDRO- 
PHOBIA. 

RABOT, n. rà'bót [F. raboter, to plane, to smooth]: a 
hard-wood rubber used in rubbing marble to prepare it for: 
polishing. 

RACA, n. rà'ká [Chaldee, réká, worthless]: an expression 
of extreme contempt among the anc. Jews, expressing. 
* beggarliness, vanity, or folly.'—(Matt. v. 22). 

RACCAHOUT, rdka-hét: a farinaceous food imported. 
from the Barbary coast, and sometimes recommended to: 
invalids. It is believed to consist of the meal of the. 
acorns of the Barbary Oak (Quercus Ballota), flavored with: 
some aromatic herb. It must not be confounded with. 
Tacahout (q.v.). 

RACCONIGI, rdk-ké-né'jé: town of Piedmont, 24 m. s. 
of Turin. Its palace is one of the country residences of the 
royal family. Silk fabrics and twist, and woolen cloths 
are manufactured. Pop. 8,210. 

RACALMUTO, rá-kál-mó to, or RAGALMUTO, rá-gál-mó to: 
inland town of Sicily, province of Girgenti, on the crest of 
a hill 12 m. n.e. from Girgenti. It is said to be of Sara- 
cenic vipa It bas a castle, built by Frederick Chiara- 
monte, 14th c. Pop. 11,000. 

RACCOON: see Racoon. 

. RACE, n. ras [F. race—from It. razza, race, family: 
Sp. raza, a race, a ray or line of light: OF. vais, a root, the 
stock of the family: OHG. reiz or reiza, a line: L. radia, 
a root]: a continued series of descendants from a parent, 
called the ‘stock’; a family; a succession of the same class; 
a particular breed, sort, or variety; a generation (see below): 
in bot., a permanent variety; the particular strength, taste, 
orflavor of wine, indicating its kind and origin; smack: 
see Racy. RACE-GINGER [OF. rais, root]: ginger in the 
root, i.e., not pulverized. RACIAL, a. rá'shal, pertaining 
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to a race or family of ancestors. ‘A Race is a class of in- 
dividuals concerning which there are doubts as to whether 
they constitutea separate species, or a variety of a recognized 
one. Hence the term is subjective; i.e., 1t applies to the 
opinion of the investigator rather than to the object of the in- 
vestigation; so that its power is that of the symbol for an 
unknown quantity in algebra. The present writer havin 
as yet found no tribe or family [of man] for which a suffi- 
cient reason for raising it to a new species has been adduced, 
has either not used the word race at all, or used it inad- 
vertently. Its proper place is in investigation, not in exposi- 
tion.'—Latham, Nat. History of the Varieties of Man. 
Races oF MEN: see ETHNOLOGY.—SYN. of ‘race’: progeny; 
: issue; lineage; family; house; line; breed; offspring. 
RACE, n. 7ds [AS. res, à course, a stream; reosan, to 
rush: OF. esracer, to pluck off or pull down: Ger. reissen, 
to rage or tear: Pol. raz, a stroke or blow: Icel. rds, a rapid 
course: OF. rase, a mill-race]: a rapid course, whether of 
animals or of a river; any running with speed; a contest 
in running; progress; course; career; the tide-wave when 
arrested by a promontory, and caused to flow off obliquely 
with considerable velocity, as the ‘race of Portland’; the 
water-course leading to a water-wheel. RACES, n. plu. 
rās'čz, a meeting at which horses contend against each 
otherinrunning. RACE, v. to run swiftly; to run of con- 
tend in a race. cine, imp. RACED, pp. rdst. RACER, 
n. rds’ér, a race-horse. RACE-COURSE, the road staked off 
in which horses contend in swiftness of running; the canal 
along which the water is conveyed to a water-wheel— 
called a mill-race. RACE-HORSE, a horse bred and trained 
to run in the race-course; also a breed of horses distin- 
guished for extreme fleetness. It owes its origin in great 





Race-horse. 
measure to Arabian, Barbary, and Turkish horses intro- 
duced into England, and later into the United States. The 
great interest taken in HoRsE-RACING (q.v.) since the time 
-of James I., has led to the greatest care of the animals em- 
loyed in it, and the utmost improvement of the breed. 
he race-horse is generally longer bodied than the hunter. 
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RACE: portion of a loom from which the shuttle is pro- 
jected through the shed, or separated threads of the warp. 

RACEME, n. rá-sem' [F. racóme, a cluster—from L. 
racēmus, a cluster of grapes], in Botany: an indefinite Inflo- 
rescence (q.v.) which is centripetal (see CENTRIFUGAL AND 
CENTRIPETAL), in which there is à common axis or stem, 
and in which the flower-stalk throws off branchlets (pedi- 
cels) of nearly equal length, each bearinga single flower. 
Familiar and perfect examples of the E are seen in the 


Red or White Currant andin the Barberry. Notwith- 
i : 





a, Pendulous Raceme (Red Currant); b, upright raceme (Lily of the 
Valley). 


standing the origin of the name, a bunch of grapes is not a 
true R., buta Panicle (q.v.). RACEMED’, a. -sémd’, having a 
raceme or racemes. HACEM'C, n.-sém’ik, a peculiar acid 
found in the tartar obtained from the grapes of certain 
vineyards on the Rhine, called paratariaric acid (see TAR- 
TARIC ACID). RACEMATION, n. 78'é-mà'shán, a cluster, as of 
rapes; their cultivation. . RAC'EMIF'EROUS, a. -mif’ér-is 
fr. ero, I produce]: bearing racemes. RAC'EMOUS, &.-miis, 
or RAC'EMOSE, a. -més, bearing flowers in racemes or 
clusters. RACEMULE, n. răs'č-mūl, in bot., a small raceme. 
RACEMULOSE, à. 7d-sém’d-los, bearing very small racemes. 
^ RACHEL, ré-shél’, ELISA (true name ELIZABETH FELIX): 
renowned French tragedienne: 1820, Mar. 24 (or 1821, 
Feb. 28)—1858, Jan. 4; b. Mumpf, canton of Aargau, 
Switzerland; of Alsatian Jewish parents who travelled as 
pedlers. 'The family removed to Lyons, France; and to 
aid in its support, the child R. and her sister Sarah were in 
the habit of singing for chance gratuities in the streets and 
cafés of the city. In 1881 the household was transferred 
to Paris, and for R., lessons were procured in singing from 
an eminent teacherof the day. In music, she gave no: 
promise of special excellence; and 1833, she made her first 
(a gems on the stage as an actress. - bpm her talent 
had previously been discerned by some judicious critics 
among others, Jules Janin and the famous Mademoiselle 
ars) it was not till 1838 that in the character of Camille, 
in Corneille's tragedy Les Horaces, that she first strongly 
attracted public attention, The admiration excited by 
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her performance rapidly grew into enthusiasm; thencefor- 
ward in the great parts supplied by the classic masterpieces 
of Gorneille, Racine, and Voltaire, she shone without a 
rival. In 1848 her fame culminated in her is one 
Phédre in the tragedy of that name by Racine. In Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, also, a piece written expressly for her by 
Legouvé and Scribe, she had immense success, though in 
more modern parts, her popularity was somewhat less. 
The furor excited in Paris, 1848, by her public recitation 
of the Marseillaise Hymn, in the interest of the revolution- 
ary govt., will continue to connect her name with the pub- 
lic history of the period. In 1849 she made the tour of 
the French provinces, and subsequently visited England 
and Russia, everywhere meeting enthusiastic recognition. 
Her health, however, had begunto fail: in 1855, during a 
professional visit to America, it altogether gave way, and 
she returned utterly prostrated. A residence at Cairo failed 
to restore her to strength; and she died at Cannet, near 
Toulon. As an artist, within the limits prescribed by her ` 
genius, she has probably never been quite equalled. Of 
the burning intensity which characterized her rendering of 
passion in its fiercer concentrations, no words can give an 
adequate image. ‘She does not act—she suffers,’ some one 
well said of her. Her Phédre—by common consent her 
masterpiece—was an apocalypse of human agony, not to be 
forgotten by any who ever witnessed it, In character, R. 
was neither exemplary nor amiable. Of the details of her 
poc life, it is as well that nothing be said. In her pro- 
essional relations, she was notoriously grasping and avari- 
cious. Her immense popularity enabled her, during much 
of her career, to dictate her own terms to managers, and of 
this power she is said to have availed herself without 
scruple—thus rapidly amassing a large fortune. If little 
else of good is on record of her, she was constant in her 
home affections, and throughout she frankly made her 
whole family sharers of her prosperity. See Life by Mrs. 
Arthur Kennard (1886). 
RACHIS, n. rà'kís [Gr. rhachis, the spine or backbone]: 
in bot., the primary floral acis, an elongation 
of the stem or of a branch from which arise 


the flower-stalks (peduncles); that part of a ` 


culm which runs up through the ear of corn; 

the stalk of the frond in ferns; the common 

stalk bearing the alternate spikelets in some 

grasses: in zool., the vertebral column in 

mammals and birds. RaAcurric, a. rd-kit'ik, 

pertaining to the muscles of the back; 

rickety.  RacnmriTIS, n. rá.kvtís [Gr. rha- 

chitis, a spinal complaint]: the diseased state 

a, Rachis: Of the bones called rickets; in 5of., a 

Lolium Perenne disease producing abortion in the fruit or 
(Rye-grass). seed. 
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RACINE, ra-sén'; city, cap. of Racine co., Wis.; on 
Lake Michigan at the mouth of Root river, and on the 
Chicago Milwaukee and St. Paul and the Chicago and 
Morthwestern railroads; 28 m. s. of Milwaukee, 62 m. n. 
of Chicago. It is laid out in broad streets that cross each 
other at right angles, on a plateau 40 ft. above the lake-level, 
690 ft. above sea-level; and has one of the best harbors on 
Lake Michigan. It contains co. court-house, new city hall 
(eost $62.000), Taylor orphan asylum, St. Luke's hospital, . 
nearly 40 public schools of all grades, Racine College 
(Prot. Episc.) St. Catherine’s Acad., McMurphy Home 
School, McMynn Acad., 26 churches, 3 national banks 
(cap. $500,000), and 2 daily, 6 weekly, and 1 monthly peri- 
odicals. The industries comprise grain elevators, 11 fan- _ 
ning-mill factories, 9 tanneries, and manufactories of 
gloves, mittens, leather, pumps, pianos, wire, threshing- 
machines, wagons, sash, doors and blinds, boots and shoes, 
portable engines, and silver-ware. Racine College founded 
1852, had (1887-8) 17 instructors, 187 students, 10,000 vols. 
in its library, grounds and buildings valued at $125,000, 
income $33,000, and benefactions $13,000. Its gymnasium, 
which also contained the laboratory and art studio, was 
destroyed by fire 1888, but has been replaced since. The 
city had a public debt (1887) of less than $200,000; real and 
personal valuation $8,552,090; and its manufactories em- 
ployed nearly 4,000 persons and $5,000,000 capital, and 

ielded $9,000,000 in products. R. has a large coal and 
umber trade and a growing share in the remarkably large 
traffic of the pe lakes. It has daily steamboat commun- 
ication with Chicago and the n. lake ports, and isa regular 
stopping port of the lower lake propellers and of the Lake 
Superior ines, beside having a large fleet of local sailing- 
vessels. It was settled 1886, incorporated 1848.—Pop. 
(1870) 9,880; (1880) 16,081; (1890) 21,022. 

RACINE, rd-sén', JEAN: most admired of French dram- 
atists: 1639, Dec. 21—1699, Apr. 12; b. Ferté-Milon; of a 
respectable family belonging to the bourgeoisie. At the 
age of four he Jost both parents, and went to live with his 
maternal grandfather, by whom he was sent to the College 
of Beauvais. Here he remained till the age of 16, at which 
time his grandfather died. He was then taken to Port- 
Royal (q.v.), where his grandmother and his aunt Agnes 
were leading a recluse life, and placed at the school which 
had been opened in that celebrated retreat by the pious 
scholars assembled there. R. astonished his teachers by 
rapid progress in all his studies, especially Greek; but he 
won their regards still more by the affectionate seriousness 
of his character, which gave delicacy to his ardent sensibil- 
ities and vivid imagination. They loved him, yet they 
trembled for him. hen they saw him wander—Sopho- 
cles or Euripides in his hand—among the shadows of the 
abbey, they were anxious in his behalf; and when they 
learned that he secretly indulged in the sinful pastime of 
making verses, they thought it necessary even to punish 
their favorites Their punishment was indeed an odd one, 
for they compelled him to turn the hymns of the Roman 
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breviary into French verse. Novels were placed under 
the same ban as poetry. One day the sacristan Lancelot 
found him reading the Byzantine romance of nb Heliodorus 
(q.v.), entitled The Loves of Theagenes and Charicleia, apd 
threw the book in the fire; but R. says that it was already 
fixed in his memory, and that he smiled at this futile at- 
tempt to rob him of it. Itis evident that R. was not at all 
ascetically disposed as yet. After a residence of three 
years at Port-Royal, during which time he had, among 
other things, read and annotated the best Greek and Latin 
classics, he went to the Collége d’Harcourt to finish his 
curriculum with the study of logic. Then he went out to 
‘see life,’ fell into loose company, became irregular him- 
self, and even grew so reckless as to burlesque, in his cor- 
respondence, the pious phraseology in vogue at Port-Royal. 
Deep was the grief and incessant were the remonstrances of 
his old friends. but they were long without avail. He had 
made some little name as a poet by an Ode on the marriage 
of the king, and had had the good fortune to get a pension 
for it; still his income was small and precarious; and 
when a maternal uncle, a canon-regular of the church of 
St. Genevieve at Uzés, Languedoc, held out to him the 
hope of a benefice, R. went to live with him 1661, and 
tried to study systematic theology. But the effort was 
hopeless. While he gazed vacantly into the Summa of St. 
Thomas, his thoughts were with Ariosto and Sophocles. 
In the summer of 1662, he returned to Paris in disgust, and 
commenced life as a dramatic writer, having meanwhile 
made the acquaintance of Molière and Boileau. His first 
piece was the Frères ennemis, played 1664; but it was not 
till 1667, when his Andromaque appeared, that the power 
. and peculiar character of his genius excited marked atten- 
tion. For the uext ten years, his career as a dramatist was 
unsurpassably brilliant, yet, strange to say, we know al- 
most nothing of his private or social life during that time. 
We have to content ourselves with a few meagre facts 
relative to his literary performances, of which the chief 
were Britannicus, Berénice, Bajazet, Mithridate, Iphigénie, 
and Phèdre. Suddenly, at the early age of 38, in the full 
sunshine of his fame and vigor of his power, he resolved 
to abandon both the stage and the world, and become a 
Carthusian monk. In the midst of all his literary ambitions 
and strifes, his little excesses, irregularities, and amours, 
R. had carried with him a keen and faithful conscience; 
and partly from disappointment, partly from remorse, he 
longed to forget all in acts of devotion. With difficulty he 
was prevailed on to modify the rigor of his purpose, and 
instead of seeking for religious felicity through the priva- 
tions of solitude, and the severities of penance, to do so 
through marriage with some pious woman, and the culti- 
vation of domestic virtues. A suitable lady— very devout, 
' but not very intellectual—was found for the poet in the 
daughter of the city-treasurer of Amiens, and the marriage 
took place 1677. Two sons and five daughters were the 
fruit of this union. Shortly after his marriage, R. wasap- 
pointed historiographer to the king. Thenceforth, his 
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course of life was pursued with utmost. regularity—one- 
third of the day being given to religious duties, a third to 
his family and friends, and the remainder to the king. 
His Zsther (1690) and Athalie (1691) are the only dramas 
which he produced after his conversion; and they are pro- 
foundly imbued with religious feeling. Athalie is reckoned 
by some his finest effort; certainly the only one which 
can at all be placed in comparison with it is the PAédre. 

R.'s dramatic genius was CMM AD French, or pseudo- 
classical; therefore it is not easy for Englishmen and 
Americans, trained to appreciate the power, magnificence, 
and variety of the Shakespearian tragedy, to sympathize 
with it, or to criticise it impartially. In the eyes of his 
countrymen, he is the most perfect, if not the most sub- 
lime, of all their dramatists. Corneille may at times 
exhibit a pano and more rugged energy; but in beauty, 
grace, and a certain tender majesty of style, R. is without ' 
a rival; and it must be remembered that style, and not 
portraiture of human character, is the thing in which 
French dramatists aim to shine. The declamations in 
which the heroes and heroines of R. indulge, are marvel- 
lously fine pieces of rhetoric; but, compared with the 
Elizabethan drama, they are deficient in deep insight into 
human nature and in genuine passion, while humor is 
altogether excluded. See Mémoires of R., edited by his 
son Louis. The editions of his works are innumerable. 

RACINESS: see under Racy. 

RACK, v. rák [OF. vin raqué, coarse wine squeezed 
from the dregs of the grapes : to decantor strain, as wines; 
to draw wines off the lees. CK'ING, imp.: N. the act of 
drawing off liquors from the lees. RACKED, pp. răkt. 

RACE, v. rák [Dut. rekken; Ger. recken, to stretch: 
AS. recan, to extend: Dut. racke, a frame on which torture 
was inflicted by stretching the joints: Gael. rac, to tear, to 
pull asunder]: to strain; to stretch; to torture by stretching; 
to torment; to affect body or mind with extreme pain or 
anguish: N. instrument for stretching; engine of torture 
(see below): extreme pain; anguish. Racx’rne, imp.: 
ADJ. distressing; torturing; tormenting. RACKED, pp. "dt. 
RAck’ER, n. -ér, one who racks, twists, or distorts. - RACK- 
RENT, n. the full yearly value of lands let on lease, or to an 
occupier, or held by a tenant for life, as distinguished from 
the value fixed by the lease or agreement between the 
parties, and which is often less or greater than the real 
value; rent of premises unduly raised, and beyond the real 
value. RACK-RENTED, a. subject or liable to excessive 
rent. To PUT TO THE RACK, to subject to extreme torture; 
to torment. To RACK ONE'S BRAINS, to strain them to the 
uttermost. RACK-S8TICK, in mil., a picket 18 in. long, with 
about 8 ft. of rope attached, for locking down planks of a 
platform or a bridge.—Syn. of ‘rack, v.’: to rend; tear; 
torture; torment; stretch; extend; wrest. 

RACE, n. rák [AS. hracea, the neck: Ger. rücken; Dan. 
ryg, the ridge or back]: neck or spine of a fore-quarter of 
veal or mutton. 


RACK. 

RACK, n. råk [Icel. reka, to drive; rek, drift, motion]: 
the drift of the sky; thin, flying, broken clouds—not to be 
confounded with reek, a mist or vapor; a trace; a track. 
Rack'rxG, a. drifting. 

RACK, v. rák [Scot. rack, crash, uproar: Gael. racaid, 


a noise, a t disturbance: connected with RACK 5 (see 
RACXKET)]: in prov. and old E., to goto ruin and destruction, 
as in the phrase ‘gone to rack’: N. complete ruin and dis- 


integration of parts. RACK AND RUIN, complete destruc- 
tion and dissolution, as of means or estate. 

RACK, n. rak [Low Ger. rakk, a bookstand: Ger. rack, a 
rack, rail: Dut. reke, a rake or comb; rek or rak, a dresser, 
& clothes-horse]: receptacle for hay for feeding horses, 
etc., formed of a range of upright bars; a frame in which 
articles may be placed or spread out, as a plate-rack, the 
frame from which the yarn or thread is drawn in spinning: 
in mining, an inclined plane on which the ore is washed 
and separated from the slime or earth. Zack in machinery 
is a straight flat bar with cogs or teeth on one side to cor- 
respond and work into similar cogs or teeth placed on a 
wheel, thus: If the bar is not movable, the wheel is 
attached to a traversing frame, and.as it revolves, is moved 
along by the resistance of its teeth to those on the bar. It 
was in this way that the formation of a railway was first 
projected; the rail and the driving-wheel of the engine 
both to be furnished with corre- 
sponding teeth. In mechanics, 
rack-work has innumerable appli- 
cations. 


RACK: instrument of torture 
formerly used for extracting con- 
fessions from criminals. It consisted EN 
of a large oblong frame of wood, MA 
with four beams a little raised from ann AAA, 
the ground, on which the sufferer 
was stretched and bound. Cords Rack-work, 
were attached to his extremities, 
and gradually strained by means of a lever and pulleys, till 
the operation, if persisted in, caused dislocation of the 
limbs. The rack was known in the 1st and 2d c.in s. Europe, 
and was applied in 
the persecutions of the 
early Christians. It 
was in use in England 
in the 15th and 16th c. 
According to Coke, it 
was introduced into 
the Tower, by the 
Duke of Exeter, Con- 
stable of the Tower, 
1447, whence it came 
to be called the * Duke - 
of Exeter's daughter.' Tortured on the Rack. 
It is mentioned by 
Holinshed 1467; but its use became common first in 
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the time of. Henry VIII. as an implement of torturc 
for prisoners confined in the tower. "The infliction of the 
nm shment of the rack took place during the reign of the 

dor sovereigns by warrant of council, or under the sign- 
manual. In 1628, however, on the murder by Felton of the 
Duke of Buckingham, it being proposed in the Privy Coun- 
cil to put the assassin to the rack, in order that he might 
discover his accomplices, the judges resisted the proceeding, 
as contrary to the law of England. In various countries 
of Europe the rack was much used both by civil authori- 
ties in cases of traitors and conspirators, and by officers of 
the Inquisition to extort a recantation of heresy. It is no 
longer in use in any part of Europe. 

RACKET, n. rák'ét [Scot. rack, crash, shock; prov. F. 
raque, the noise made in striking the hands together: F. 
raquette, racket, signifying in OF. the palm of the hand— 
from Ar. rahat, the palm of the hand]: irregular clattering 
noise; a game frequently played in England—merely a 
modern variety of the old game of Tennis (q.v.); also, the 
bat or battledore used at tennis: V. to make a confused 
noise or clamor; to strike as with a racket. RACK'ETING, 
imp. RaAcE'ETED, pp. RACK'ETY, a. -ti, noisy. 

RACKING-PACE, n. rék'ing [lit., rocking-pace, from 
Rocx 3, which see]: short-paced, swift amble of a horse— 
a gait in which, while the motion of the fore feet is that of 
a slow gallop, the motion of the hind feet is that of a trot: 
this gait is usually artificial, sometimes natural. It varies 
according as the horse puts one or the other forefoot for- 
ward. "The motion of the hind feet is the same in the trot, 
the pace, and the rack. RACKER, horse whose gait is a rack. 

RACOON, or Raccoon, n. rák-kón' [native N. Amer. 
word: F. raton, a small rat], (Procyon): genus of quad- 
rupeds of the Bear family, Urside, but differing widely 
from the typical members of that family, in being less 
perfectly plantigrade, the whole sole of the foot being in- 
deed rested on the ground when the animal is still, but 
being partly raised when it walks, while when running it 
touches the ground with only the tips of its toes, and 
moves in a bounding manner. "The dentition also differs 
from that of bears; e.g., there areonly six instead of seven 
molars on each side in the lower jaw. The dentition indi- 
cates aptitude for both animal and vegetable food. The 
penera appearance may be described as intermediate 

etween that of a fox and of a bear in miniature. The 
racoons are exclusively American. The Common R. (P. 
lotor) is a native of N. America, from Newfoundland, and 
farther n. in the interior and on the Pacific, to the s. of 
Mexico. It is grayish-white, the hairs tipped with black, 
and the under parts dark-brown; the muzzle white. 
The hair is of two kinds, an under-coat soft and woolly, 
of uniform gray; and long and rather stiff hairs pro- 
jecting through the wool, and alternately marked with 

lack and grayish-white. The R. frequents the sea-shore, 
and the margin of swamps and rivers. It commits great 
ravages on fields of Indian corn, plantations of sugar-cane, 
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etc., and is destructive to poultry. It-feeds much on 
oysters, particularly in the alluvial coast-lands of the 

arolinas and neighboring regions, where the oyster 
abounds on the banks of rivers and creeks; and it exhibits 
great dexterity in opening oysters. It is very fond also of 
crabs and other crustaceans. It has a curious habit of 
dipping or washing its food in water, whence its specific 
name Lotor (Lat. washer). When pursued, it often takes 
refuge in a tree, climbing with great agility, but its de- 
struction is then considered sure, whence the proverbial 
reference to a tree’d’coon. The fur of the R. is used in 
manufacture of hats, and is a considerable article of com- 
raerce, — Another species, the CRAB-EATING R. (P. cancriv- 
erus), the Crab-dog of Guiana, is found in S. America 





Racoon (Procyon lotor). 


east of the Andes. It is rather larger than the common 
R., though very similar to it.—Both species of R. show 
the same love of glittering things, which is so remarkable 
in magpies, jackdaws, and others of the crow family. 
Wood mentions in Natural History that à common R. did 
its best to get a ring off his finger by hitching one of its 
crooked claws into the ring, and pulling with all its 
strength; and a gentleman once resident in Guiana in- 
formed the writer of this article that & crab-eating R., 
which he caught young, and completely tamed, showed 
such a propensity to steal silver spoons, that he was com- 
pelled to send it away into the woods. 

RACOONDA, ra-kén'da, or NUTRIA, ni'tri-a: fur of the 
Coypu (q.v.). 

RACO'VIAN CAT'ECHISM: catechism, or properly 
two catechisms, pub. 1605 and 08, containing a popular ex- 
position of the inian creed; named from on (Lat. 

a), town of Poland where was a Socinian ened 
The larger was translated into English in 1652, probably by 
John Biddle. 

RACQUET, n. ráX'/t: another spelling of RACKET. 

RACY, a. rà'/sí [Ger. reizen; Sw. reta, to provoke, to 
entice: Bav. rassen, to incite or stimulate: Swab. "ess, 
sharp in taste: Swiss, 7üss, sharp, cuttin ie RACE y 
pungent; piquant; having a strong flavor, indicating its 
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origin; fresh; rich; exciting to the mental taste; piquant 
and peculiar, applied to thought or lan . Ra’cty, ad. 
-li. RA'CINESS, n. -si-nés, the quality of being racy, or 
piquant and peculiar.—Syn. of ‘racy’: spirited; lively; 
piquant; smart; spicy; fresh; sparkling; rich. 

RACZ, ráts, or O BECZE, 6 béts'éh: town of Hungary, in 
the Servian koi uona h on the right bank of the Theiss, 
26 m. n.e. of Peterwardein. It has extensive trade in 
corn. Pop. (1880) 15,040. 


RADACK, ráåá'dák, AND RALICK, rá'lik: two parallel 
chains of islands in the group called Marshall's Islands: 
see POLYNESIA. d 

RADDLE, v. rád'di [from Eng. reed, which see]: to 
twist together: N. a long stick used in hedging; & hedge 
formed by interweaving the shoots and branches of trees; 
in domestic weaving, a wooden bar, with a row of upright 
pegs, used to keep the warp in a proper position when 
wound upon the beam [Scot. red, to disentangle, to put in 
order]. RAD'DLING, imp. -diíng. RAD'DLED, pp. -d/d. 

RADDLE: see REDDLE. 


RADCLIFFE, rdd'klif, ANN (WARD) most popular 
English novelist at the close of the 18th c.: 1764, Juy 9— 
1828, Feb. 7; b. London. In her 23d year she married 
William R., who became proprietor and editor of a weekly 
newspaper, the Hnglish Chronicle. Mrs. R. lived much in 
retirement, known to only a few friends by whom she was 
warmly esteemed. Her works are—The Castles of Athlin 
and Dunbayne (1789), A Sicilian Romance (1790), The Ro- 
mance of the Forest (1791), The Mysteries of Udolpho (1794), 
A Journey through Holland, etc. (1794), and Italian 
(1797). Mrs. R's popularity was constantly increasing down 
to the date of her latest work, when, in her 33d year, as 
Scott remarked, ‘she chose to retreat . . . in the full blaze 
of her fame.’ She lived 26 years afterward. For the 
copyright of her Mysteries of Udolpho, her best work, she 
received £500; and for that of The Italian, £800—perhaps 
the largest sums given in Britain for works of fiction until 
the great era of the Waverley novels. A sixth romance, 
Gaston de Blondeville, and a collection of Poems by Mrs. 
R., were published after her death. 

As a novelist, Mrs. R. is pre-eminent for vivid poetical 
imagination, and for power of romantic narrative and 
description. Her paintings of external nature, and of scenes 
of feudal pomp, gloom, terror, or mystery, are unrivalled 
in modern romance. Inawakening euriosity and enchain- 
ing attention, she is no less skilful. She keeps her read- 
ers in breathless awe and suspense; but in the end, when 
she resolves all the seemingly supernatural agencies and 
horrors of her tales into simple natural causes, she unques- 
tionably fails; for her explanations are inadequate to the 
effects produced. . She has little variety in characterization, 
few striking individual portraits, and. no wit or humor. 
Hence her works, with all their gorgeous pictures and 
potent spells, seldom interest beyond the period of youth, 


RADCLIFFE. 


RAD'CLIFFE, Jonn, M.D.: English physician; founder 
of the Radcliffe Library at Oxford: 1650-1714, Nov. 1; b. 
Wakefield, Yorkshire. He studied at the grammar-school 
of his native town; and at the age of 15, was sent to Uni- 
versity College, Oxford; he took his degree of M.A. 1672; 
studied medicine, and began to practice at Oxford. He 
was conspicuously original in his ideas and treatment, 
totally disregarding and even ridiculing the usual rules of 
the profession. At the ponang of his practice he made 
some remarkable cures; and in less than two years, was 
gaining an, In 1682 he took the degree M.D., and 
he practiced in Oxford two years longer. 
In 1684 Dr. R. removed to London, and in less than a 
ear became the most popular physician of his time. It 
s said that his conversational powers, wit, and pleasantry 
contributed largely to this result. In 1686, Princess Anne 
of Denmark made him her physician. After the Revolu- 
tion, he was sent for by King William, and consequently 
by most of the influential persons about the court. Dr. R., 
however, was no courtier. Blunt in his manners—some 
say even brutal, he was recognized as having that quick 

erception and keen observation of symptoms so important 
in the healing art; and he received fees of unprecedented 
amount. ` 
In 1694 he was called to attend Queen Mary when 
attacked by the small-pox. It was her last illness, as Dr. 
R. predicted before seeing her—merely on reading the pre- 
scriptions of theother physicians in attendance. His efforts 
for her were vain; and some attributed her death either to 
his lack of skill or to his negligence. About this time he 
offended Princess Anne, who, having sent for him to St. 
James's, had the mortification to hear that he swore that 
all her ailments were nothing else than ‘the vapors.’ 
This, with her knowledge of Dr. R.’s too great fondness 
for the bottle. caused her to appoint Dr. Gibbons in his 

lace. Still, the king continued to employ him; once send- 
ng for him to the Netherlands to attend his favorite, the 
Earl of Albemarle, for which he received £1,200 from the 
king, and £400 from the patient himself, besides a diamond 
ring. To the king he frequently spoke with much plain- 
ness concerning his ailments; once, however, near the end 
of 1699, he took too gen a liberty; for when the king 
showing him his swollen ankles, asked what he thought 
of them, Dr. R. replied: *Why, truly, I would not have 
your majesty's two legs for your three kingdoms. He 
was not again consulted by that sovereign, who soon died. 
In 1718 he was elected M.P. for Buckingham. He was 
8t his country house at Carshalton, 1714, when Queen Anne 
was attacked with her last illness. Dr. R. was summoned, 
but either would not or could not come: he had taken 

hysic, he said, and it was impossible for him to attend. 
NW en the queen died, the populace were so enraged against 
Dr. R., that he dared not again show his face in London. 
He must have been really ill when sent for to the queen, as 
he survived her only two or three months. Dr. R. died of 
gout at Carshalton, and was buried at Oxford in St, Mary's 
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Church. He bequeathed his whole property to various 
ublic uses. To Tniversity College he left his estate in 
orkshire, for endowment of two fellowships, etc., to- 
ther with £5,000 for enlargement of the college buildings, 
e left £40,000 for the erection of a public library in Ox- 

ford, since known as the Radcliffe Library (q.v.), which he 
also endowed. To St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, 
he left yearly sums; and the rest of his property he gave 
to his executors in trust for such chatitable purposes as 
they might approve. The Radcliffe Infirmary and Rad- 
oi T Observatory, at Oxford, were erected out of this 
und. 

RAD'CLIFFE LIBRARY, Oxford, England: founded 
by Dr. John Radcliffe (q.v.). The building, in the central 
area of Radcliffe Square, is in the form of a rotunda, upon 
arcades, from the centre of which rises & spacious and 
WI DOCTUS dome, 84 ft. iu height from the pave- 
ment. ver the entrance-door v dé the portrait of the 
founder by Sir G. Kneller. The library contains mostly 
works on natural history, physical science, and medicine. 
Other benefactors have bequeathed to it collections in 
various departments. The librarian reported (1856) the no. 
of vols. in the departments of medicine and science as be- 
tween 14,000 and 15,000. Since 1861 the spacious room in 
the Radcliffe Library has been open as a reading-room in 
connection with the Bodleian Library. 

RADEGUNDA, rá-déh-gün'dá, Saint: daughter of Ber- 
thar, Prince of Thuringia, in the earlier part of the 6th c.; 
d. 587, Aug. 13. Having been carried as a prisoner to 
France in the 12th year of her age by Clotaire, king of the 
dist. whose cap. is now called Soissons, she was eflucated 
in the Christian religion, and when she reached maturer 
age, was induced, reluctantly, to become the wife of 
Clotaire. Her own wish having been to become a nun, 
her married life was largely given to works of charity and 
religion, and Clotaire complained that he ‘had married a 
nun rather than a queen.’ Eventually, about 553, she ob- 
tained his leave to retire to a monastery at Noyon, where 
she was consecrated a deaconess by Bp. Medard. Soon 
afterward, she founded a monastery at Poitiers, in which 
she lived as a simple sister, but which she endowed richly. 
"At the translation to her church at Poitiers of a relic of the 
holy cross, the Christian poet Vexantius Fortunatus com- 

osed the celebrated and magnificent hymn Vezilla Regis 
odeunt. R.'slife has formed the subject of many beau- 
tiful legends, still popular in Germany and France. Her 

feast is on Aug. 18. 


RADETZKY. 

RADETZKY, rá-détské, JoHANN JosEPH WENZEL, 
Count of Radetz, Austrian field-marshal: 1766, Nov.—1858, 
Jan. 5; b. Tzrebnitz, Bohemia. In 1784 he entered the 
Austrian milit. service as cadet in a Hungarian cavalry 
regt. He took part in the Austrian wars with Napoleon, 
brilliantly distinguished himself, and rose to the rank of 
lieut.field-marshal. Later, he was sent to command the 
Austrian army in Lombardy. Emperor Ferdinand, on his 
accession 1886, raised R. to the rank of field-marshal. The 
rebellion at last broke out suddenly in 1848, and R. was 
forced to retire from Milan and retreat to Verona, Only 
the renowned Quadrilateral (q.v.) and the citadel of Fer- 
rara remained in the hands of the Austrians; and the revolt 
of Venice cut off all R.'s communications except that to 
the Tyrol. The Piedmontese army had effected the pas- 
sage of the Mincio (May 7), and closely invested Peschiera, 
thus rendering R.’s position extremely critical. He had 
only 50,000 men to oppose to the Piedmontese army of 41,- 
000 men around Peschiera, a corps of observation 6,000 
strong near Mantua, a body of 4,000 guarding the passage 
of the Mincio, the Roman army of 14,000 men holding the 
s. bank of the Po, and an army of Venetian insurgents, 
numbering 15,000, in his rear. Being thus unable to take 
the offensive, he waited for reinforcements, which, after 
defeating the Venetian and Roman armies that opposed 
their progress, joined him at Verona May 22. The Aus- 
trians now assumed the offensive, and marched on Man- 
tua, defeating the Italians in two bloody conflicts at Mon- 
tanara and Curtatone; but were in turn signally van- 
quished at Goito by Charles Albert, who gained by this 
victory the immediate surrender of Peschiera (May 29), 
and rendered R.’s position more critical than ever. But 
the gallant Sardinian was no match for R. in generalship, 
for he wasted his time before Mantua, till R. had raised 
an army of 82,000 men, with which he drove back the kin g 
(July 22, 23), defeated him at Custozza (July 25), pursued: 
him closely, converted his retreat into a disorderly flight, 
and again defeated him under the walls of Milan (Aug. 4). 
The king was now besieged in Milan, but (Aug. 6) a six 
months' armistice was agreed to, and war was not resumed 
by the Piedmontese till 1849, Mar. R. was this time bet- 
ter prepared, and at once invaded Piedmont; after a suc- 
cessful brush with the enemy at Vigevano (Mar. 21), he 
totally routed them at Novara (Mar. 23), after an obstinate 
conflict of six hours. Peace was then concluded with Pied- 
mont, and R. next besieged Venice, which surrendered 
after a long siege (Aug. 23). He was then appointed gov- 
ernor-gen. of Lombardy and Venice, and ruled with abso- 
lute authority till his retirement 1857, Feb. 28. Hedied at 
Milan at the age of 91. He bore the character of a brave 
soldier and consummate tactician, and, strange to say, ac- 

p all his European reputation after he had passed his 
year. 
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RADFORD, rád'ford, W1LL1AM: 1808, Mar.1—1890, Jan. 
8; b. Fincastle, Botetourt co., Va.; naval officer. He wasap- 
pointed midshipman from Mo. 1825, lieut. 1837, com- 
mander 1855, capt. 1862, com. 1863, rear-admiral 1866. 

During the Mexican war he served in the Pacific squad- 
ron and commanded the company that cut out the Mexican 
war vessel Malek Adel at Mazatlan. At the beginning of 
the civil war he was in command of the sloop-of-war 
Dakota, but was soon assigned to the Cumberland. When 
this frigate was attacked and sunk by the Merrimac, Com. 
R. was on court-martial duty at Old Point Comfort, and 
was unable to reach his vessel before the battle. As com- 
modore, on board the New Ironsides, he commanded the 
iron-clad division of Porter's fleet, and was engaged in the 
two attacks on Fort Fisher, where his efficient services re- 
ceived highest commendation in Porter's official report. 
1868-70 he commanded the European squadron; and then 
was assigned to duty at Washington, where he died. Ex- 
cept Rear-admiral Selfridge, he was the senior officer of 
the navy. 

RADIAL, a. rā'di-ăl [F. radial—from radiis, a ray]: 
having the quality or appearance of a ray; in anat., belong- 
ing or attached to the outer bone of the forearm, called the 
radius. RA'DIA'TA, n. -@'td, or RA'DIA'RIA, n. -@'ri-d (see 
below). RA' DIARY, n. -ér-i, one of the radiata. Ra’pra- 
TIVE, à. -d-tiv, having a tendency to radiate. 

RADIANT, a. rá'di-ánt [F. radiant—from L. radían - 
tem, emitting beams; radidré, to shine—from radite, a 
ray]: emitting rays of light or heat; shining; sparkling; in 
bot., applied to flowers which have a ray-like appearance: 
N. in geom., a straight line proceeding from a given point 
or fixed pole, about which it is conceived to revolve; in 
optics, the luminous point or d ew from which light 
emanates. RA'DIANTLY, ad. -l%. 'DIANCE, n. -dns [L. 
. radians, ‘emitting rays], or RA/DIANCY, n. -dn-si, brilliant 

brightness; lustre; splendor. RADIANT ENERGY, the energy 
or power exhibited by rays of light or heat. RADIANT 
HEAT, the heat proceeding directly from the heated body 
without the intervention of media (see RADIATION, and 
its references).—Syn. of ‘radiancy’: brilliancy; glitter; 
splendor; glare. 

RADIATA, rd-di-d'ta: lowest of Cuvier's four great di- 
visions of the animal pigs kee named from the organs of 
sense and motion being disposed as rays round a centre: 
the three other great divisions in ascending order, being 
Articulata, Mollusca, Vertebrata. Before Cuvier’s time, all 
invertebrate animals were divided into Worms and Insects. 
In 1795 he presented a Memoir to the Nat. Hist. Soc. of 
Paris, in which, to use his own words, he ‘marked the 
characters and limits of the mollusks, crustaceans, insects, 
worms, echinoderms, and zoophytes;’ and in a Memoir read 
before the Institute 1812, he ‘distributed these various 
classes under three grand divisions, each of which is com- 
parable to that of the vertebrate animals.” The necessity 
for the dismemberment and rearrangement of this hetero- 
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eneous assemblage which Cuvier grouped together in his 

IATA, has long been felt; and at the present day, 'the 
radiate mob ' (as Prof. Huxley terms it) may be regarded 
_ as dispersed. To show how these animals have been re- 
Aran en, it is necessary first to mention that Cuvier him- 
self divided them into five classes—(1) Echinodermata, 
2) Entozoa (or Intestinal Worms), (3) .Acalephe (or 
-nettles), (4) Polypi, (5) Infusoria. The Echino- 
dermaia were included by Huxley (Elements: of Com- 





rative Anatomy, 1864) in the Annuloida; while J. 

ictor Carus (Handbuch der Zoologie, 1868) made 
them an independent group. (For a newer and complete 
classification, see ZooLoav.) The Entozoa are placed by 
Huxley under the Annuloida, and by Carus under the 
Vermes. The Acalephs are by unanimous consent placed 
in the Celenterata, a primary group established by Frey 
and Leuckart. Of the Polypi, those with ciliated arms (the 
Bryozoa or Polyzoa, of which the Sea-mat or Flustra is a 
well-known example) are now placed among the lower 
mollusks, which, under the term Molluscoida, are con- 
sidered by Huxley as one of the eight primary groups; 
while the remainder are placed among the Colenterata. 
For the Infusoria, see that title: also PROTOZOA: SuB-KING- 
DOM8 (ANIMAL). 

RADIATE, v. rà'dí-àt [L. radidtus, furnished with 
spokes as a wheel; radidré, to emit beams—from radiis, 
spoke of a wheel; a beam or ray from any shining object— 
akin to radix, a root: It. radiare, raggiure, to sparkle]: to 
send out rays or beams, as from a centre; to shine; to fill 
with brightness; to proceed in direct lines from any point 
or surface. RA'DIATE, a., or RA'DIATED, a. formed of rays; 
in bot., arranged like rays spreading from a common centre; 
disposed like the spokes of a wheel; in min., having crys- 
tals diverging from a common centre; in zool., belonging to 
the radiata or rayed animals. RA'’DIATING, imp.: ADJ. 
emitting rays. '"DIATED, pp.: ADJ. (see above) adorned 
with rays. RA'DIATOR, n. -ter, a body from which rays 
proceed. RaA'prA'TION, n. -d'shiin [F.—L.]: emission and 
diffusion of rays of light or heat from a luminous or heated 
body; the diverging or shooting forth from a point or sur- 
face, like the diverging rays of light (see HEAT: Lieut, 
and its references: SPECTRUM: DiATHERMANCY: RADI- 
OMETER: PHOTOPHONE). 


RADICAL—RADICA'TE. 


RADICAL, a. rád'i-kál [F. radical; It. radicale, radical 
—from L. rudiz or radicem, a root]: pertaining to or aris- 
ing from the root; fundamental; implanted by nature; 
constitutional; original; not derived or compounded; prim- 
itive: in bot., proceeding from a point close to the summit 
or erown of the root, applied to leaves close to the ground 
clustered at the base of a flower-stalk; complete; thorough: 
N.aroot: in chem., the base or rr Tapen are part of a 
compound, whether itself a simple or sompen (see below): 
a primitive or uncompounded word or letter. a politician 
who advocates extreme democratic changes in the state. 
RAD'ICALLY, ad. -/í, RAD'ICALNESS, n, -nës, the state or 
quality of being fundamental. RAD'ICALISM, n. -%zm, the 
principles or doctrines of democrats. RADICAL QUANTITY, 
in alg., the quantity before which the sign of the root is 
placed. RADICAL SIGN, in alg., the sign y, placed before 
a quantity to indicate the root to be extracted. —SYvN. of 
‘radical, a.': fundamental; underived; primitive; original; 
natural; entire; complete, thoroughgoing; unsparing; ex- 
treme. 

RAD'ICAL, in Chemistry. group of elements common 
to a series of allied compounds, and unaffected by the 
processes whereby these compounds are transformed: such 
a group of elements is C;H, (ethyl), the radical of common 
alcohol, C.H,O = C.H;(OH). Thus, ammonia, NHs, in 
which the nitrogen is trivalent, yields, on removal of one 
atom of hydrogen, the univalent radical NH; (amidogen) 
which, with one atom of potassium, forms NH;K (potas- 
samine); abstraction of 2 hydrogen atoms from the mole- 
cule NH; leaves the bivalent radical NH (imidogen), 
which with 2 methyl atoms forms NH(CH;), (dimethyl- 
amine); abstraction of all three hydrogen atoms from 
NH; leaves only N (nitrogen), which frequently acts as 
a trivalent radical, forming N(CHs)s (trimethylamine). 
Again, OH, (the molecule of water), by losing an atom of 
hydrogen, becomes the radical OH (hydroxyl), which, in 
its relations to other bodies, is analogous to chlorine, 
bromine, and iodine, and in combination may be sub- 
stituted for one atom of hydrogen and other monad 
elements. 

RADICANT,, a. vád'i-kánt [F. radicant, radicant—from 
mid. L. radícan' tem, taking root; radicor, I take root— 
from radiz, a root]: in bot., taking root on or above the 
ground; producing roots from the stem. 

RADICATE, v. rád í-kàt [mid. L. radicdtus, taken root 
—from L. radiz, a root]: to plant deeply and firmly, to 
root: ADJ. possessing roots; deeply planted; fixed firmly, 
as by root. Rap'icATING, imp. RAD'ICATED, pp. Rap- 
ICA'TION, n. -kã'shún, the process of taking root and Being 
deep; in bot., the general disposition and arrangement o 
the roots of a plant. 


RADICLE—RADIOPHONE. 


RADICLE, n. rád i-ki (F. radicwle—from L. radic'ülá, a 

little root—from radix, a root]: in bot., the part of the em- 

bryo in the seeds of plants which becomes 

the root; the small roots of plants, or the 

fibres about the top roots. RADICULAR, a. 

rád-ik ü-lér, of or pertaining to the radicle. 

rr, Radicle; cc, | RADIO-, prefix, ra’di-6 [L. radius]: in 

cotyledons. anat., pertaining to, or connected with the 
radius; in zool., radiate. . 

RADIOLITES, n. plu. 7d'di-6-lits [L. rađďiŭs, a ray: Gr. 
lithos, a stone]: in geol., genus of cretaceous bivalves 
named from the radiated structure of the outer layer of 
their opercular-looking upper valves. They are found only 
in cretaceous rocks, and are remarkable for the great 
diversity of the valves: the upper valve is flat or conical, 
with a central umbo; and the lower is an elongated cone. 
RA'DIOLA'RIA, n. plu. -ld’ri-d, a division of the Protozoa— 
with Rhizopoda, Foraminifera, Infusoria: see also Zoou- 
oay. They are minute organisms, generally inclosed in a 
siliceous shell. 

RADIOMETER, n. rà di-óm é-tér [L. radiás, 
a ray; Gr. metron, a measure]: instrument 
which revolvesin a vacuum, under the influence 
of light, with immense rapidity—intended to ex- 
hibit the energy of the sun's rays. It has been 
adapted as a photometer; called by the Germans 
. a light-mill. It consists of 4 very slender 
crossed arms of glass supported at their centre 
on & needle-point, and bearing on their ex- 
= tremities small light disks of pith or of mica 
Hadionsetar blackened on one surface, and with the 
' blackened surfaces all facing in one direction: 
it is inclosed within a glass bulb from which the air is ex- 
hausted by a Sprengel pump. When the disks are exposed 
to light or heat, revolution of the ‘light-mill’ begins im- 
mediately, and its speed is proportioned to the intensity of 
the light or the quantity of the heat. Two candles produce 
twice the effect of one, and the flame of magnesium wire 
makes the disks turn round with great rapidity. In ordinary 
circumstances the dark faces are apparently repelled. The 
theory of the motion of the vanes is, that it is really a 
thermal phenomenon: under theaction of the radiant energy 
directed in upon them, the dark faces, absorbing more 
energy, become warmer than the bright faces: hence an 
inequality of temperature is produced in the highly rare- 
fied gas, and this brings into existence a stress which 
propels the vanes. 

RADIOPHONE, n. rd’di--fon [L. radius, ray: Gr. 
phone, voice]: apparatus for producing sound by the 
action of reflected light rays or heat rays: essentially 
the same as the PHOTOPHONE (q.v.). RADIOPH'ONY, n. 
‘performance of a radiophone, 





RADISH. 


RADISH, n. rádísh [AS. redic; F. radis; It. radice; 
Ger. rettig, a radish: L. radix or radicem, a root], (Raphi- 
nus): genus of plants, of nat. order Crucifere, having a 
spongy Silique (q.v.). "The flowers are yellow, red, or 
purple.—The Common R. (ZA. sativus) has thick, round, 
tapering, and pointed pods, little longer than their stalks, 
very slightly contracted, and not falling to pieces. It is 
an annual, with branching stem two to four ft. high, 
rough lyre-shaped leaves, and white or pale violet-colored 
. flowers with dark veins. It is a native of Asia, from the 
coasts of the Mediterranean to Japan, and has been culti- 
vated in China, India, and Europe from most ancient 
times, for its fleshy roots, which have a sharp biting taste, 
and are much used when young as a salad, also to some 
extent as a boiled vegetable. There are two classes, the 
long-rooted and the turnip-rooted R.; the roots of the 
former resembling the carrot in shape, and the latter the 
turnip. The varieties, of which there are more than 80 
grown in this country, differ very much, not only in form 
of root, but also in colorand size. The R. thrives best in 
light, dry, and rich land. On wet and heavy soils, and 
where it makes slow growth, it is of poor quality. For 
early use, plants may be started in a hot-bed in Feb. To 
secure a succession the seed should be sown at intervals of 
two weeks from the time when the ground can be worked 
in spring till Sep. Rows should be 8 to 12 in. apart, and 
the plants thinned to two in. in the row. As soon as the 
plants appear they should be dusted with air-slacked lime 
to prevent injury "T the fly. Seed of winter varieties is to 
besown in Aug. 'l'he plants should be taken up before 
the ground freezes, removed to a cool cellar, and covered 
with earth. The roots are washed and the plants tied in 
bunches before being sent to market. The root of the R. 

esses demulcent, stimulant, and diuretic properties, 
and is used sometimes in cases of atony, or of excessive 
secretion of mucus by the organs of digestion or the 
urinary organs. R. juice, mixed with sugar-candy, isa 
popular and useful German remedy for hoarseness and 
cough. — Distinct from both the varieties above-named is the 
Or R., which has a slender—scarcely fleshy—root, a short 
much-branched stem, and many-seeded pods. It is culti- 
vated in China for the oil of its seeds.—Another species of 
R.. (R. caudatus), native of Japan, is there cultivated as an 
esculent.— To this genus belongs the JorNTED CHARLOCK 
(R. raphanistrum), which has found its way from Europe 
to N. America, and is & troublesome weed. "The seeds, 
however, may be advantageously crushed for oil.—The 
SEA R. (R. maritimus) is a more rare British species, the 
roois of which are of fine quality and great pungency. 
HORSE-RADISH is the Oochléaria armordacia, or Armoràáciá 
rusticand, ord. Crucifére, and bas irritant and vesicant 
qualities. dar 


RADIUS—RADNORSHIRE. 


RADIUS, n. rà'dí-ás, plu. Rann, ra'di-i [L. radiie, the 
spoke of a wheel, a ray]: in geom., a straight line drawn or 
extending from the centre of a circle to its circumference: 
see CIRCLE: QUADRATURE. R. is also the spoke of a wheel: 

in anat., the exterior or smaller bone of the 
D forearm, reaching from the elbow to the 
wrist, above the thumb: in dot., the ray or 
outer part of the heads of composite flowers. 
RADIUS VECTOR, n. eek (r [L. vector, a 
bearer or carrier]: in asíron., an ideal 
straight line drawn to any body moving in 
CA, CD, CB, CE, an orbit from a fixed point cousideret as 
Radii the centre of the motion, as a line joining a 
planet to the sun as its centre. RADIUS RODS, in 8 steam- 
engine, the guiding-rods in a parallel motion to counteract 
the vibratory motion communicated by the beam.—Radius 
in trigon., is taken as unity, and the sines, cosines, etc., are 
expressed in terms of it. In astronomy, the same term is 
employed in a slightly different sense; and to prevent con- 
fusion, it is changed into radius vector. The radius vector 
is a straight line drawn from the centre of force to the 
position of a body which describes its orbit round that cen- 
tre; if the orbit is a circle, the radius vector is invariable in 
its length, but constantly changes if the orbit be any of the 
other conic sections. From astronomy the term radius 
vector has been transferred to what are called po/ar equa- 
tions in the higher mathematics. To express a curve by 
this method, a point is taken for the pole; through this point 
a line, the azis, is drawn, indefinite in length aud arbitrary 
in direction; then as one end of the radius vector is at the 
pole, its inclination to the axis, and its length at this incli- 
nation, will give a point in thecurve. Equations to curves, 
when thus expressed in terms of the radius vector, and its 
inclination to the axis, are called polar co-ordinates, and are 
generally much simpler in form than when expressed by 
rectangular Co-ordinates (q.v.). i 

RADIX, n. rd'diks [L. radix, a root: Gr. rhadiz, the 
branch of a tree: probably akin to Skr. ridh, to grow, to 
arise]: in arith. and math., the base of any system of com- 
putation, as of logarithms; in bot., the part of a plant 
situated in the ground, by which the plant is fixed, and 
through which it derives its nourishment; the root; a prim- 
itive word; origin. , 

RADNOR, rád'nér, New: municipal borough in Rad- 
norshire, Wales; in the midst of exceedingly wild and 
hilly scenery, on the s. border of Radnor Forest, 8m. w.s.w. 
of. Presteigne. In the immediate vicinity is the cascade 
Water-break-its-neck, "0 ft. in height, one of the most 
notable in Wales. New R., formerly of some importance, 
has dwindled into a small country town, remarkable only 
for its surrounding scenery. Pop. (1881) 3,267. 

RADNORSHIRE, rédd’nér-sher: inland county of 8. 
Wales, bounded n. by Montgomeryshire and Shropshire, 
s. and s.e. by Brecknock and Hereford; 276,552 acres. 
Groups of mountains, seldom forming continuous chains, 


RADOM—RADOWTITZ. 


cover the greater part of the surface. Radnor Forest, 
whose highest point is 2,163 ft., runs e. and w., and is the 
loftiest and most connected of the ranges. The s.e. dist. 
is flat, with gradual eastward slope. Of the rivers, the 
chief of which flow southward, the principal is the Wye 
(which forms the greater part of the s. boundary), and tts 
tributaries the Ithon, the Elan, and the Lugg. The 
county formerly comprised lange tracts of bog and moor- 
land, which are being gradually reclaimed and cultivated. 
Its valleys, especially that watered by the Lugg, are famed 
for the richness of their pastures, which feed splendid 
herds of ‘ Herefords.' In the e. and s.e. districts excellent 
wheat, barley, oats, and potatoes are grown. Though 
rather more than half the county is cultivated, yet of this 
less than a third is under the plow, fully two-thirds 
being in etre pasture, chiefly for sheep. Pop. (1871) 
25,430; (1881) 23,539. 

RADOM, rá'dóm: government in the kingdom of 
Poland (q.v.), s. of the govt. of Warsaw; 4,755 sq. m. 
The surface, partly traversed by the Sandomir Mountains, 
which rise in the Katherinenberge above 2,000 ft., is the 
most elevated in the kingdom. The principal rivers are 
the Pilica and the Vistula, both flowing north. The soil is 
diversified. Pop. (1880) 613,086. 

RA'/DOM: town, cap. of the govt. of R., on the Ra- 
domka, 60 m. s of Warsaw. It has grown in recent 

ears, and is the seat of active trade and commerce. Pop. 
1880) 12,001. ` 

RADOWITZ, rá'do-víts, JOSEPH von: Prussian general 
and statesman: 1797, Feb. 6—1858, Dec. 25; b. Blanken- 
burg; son of a nobleman of Hungarian descent. He re- 
ceived his professional education at Paris, and in the Milit- 
ary School of the kingdom of Westphalia, and 1813 he 
entered the Westphalian army as an officer. In 1823 he 
entered the Prussian service, and 1830 became chief of the 

eral staff of artillery. By his marriage with Countess 

a v. Voss (1828), he became connected with the Prus- 
sian aristocracy, and soon became the leader of the anti- 
revolutionary party. In 1836 R. was sent as Prussian 
military commissioner Plemipotentiary to the German diet 
at Frankfurt, and filled other diplomatic posts; and 1845 
he was raised to the rank of major-general. His influence 
on public affairs in Germany became more and more con- 
spicuous; he was the confidant and adviser of King Fred- 
erick-William IV. in his endeavors to reform the German 
diet. The revolution of 1848 opened to R. a new field. 
The endeavors of Prussia to give a constitution to Ger- 
many, by means of the alliance of the threé kings, was 
principal y his work; but the scheme failed. In 1850 he 
ecame sec. for foreign affairs; but 1851 retired to Erfurt, 
where he wrote Neu Gespräche (1851). He wrote several 
mathematical works; and one on the Spanish War of Suc- 

cession, See lives by Frensdorff and Fischer, 


RAEBURN-—RAFFLE. 


RAEBURN, ràá'bérn, Sir HENRY, R.A.: Scotch por- 
trait-painter: 1756, Mar. 4— 1823, July 8; b. Stockbridg 4 
then a village near Edinburgh, where his father was a. 
manufacturer. His parents died when he was little more 
than six years old, and he was educated in George Heriot's 
Hospital, and apprenticed toa goldsmith and jeweller when 
about 15 years of age; but in his leisure practiced minia- 
ture-painting with such success, that he was soon enabled 
to buy up his indenture, and apply himself first to minia- 
ture, and then to portrait-painting in oil He went to 
London, where he was kindly received by Sir Joshua 
fee i who soon perceived the talent of the young artist, 
and offered him funds to visit Rome. R. set out, furnished 
with letters to artists of note in Rome at the time. After 
two years in Italy, he settled in Edinburgh, 1787. In 1812 
R. was elected pres. of the Soc. of Artists in Edinburgh; 
1814, associate of the Royal Acad. of London; 1815, 
academician. He was knighted 1822. He died at Edin- 
burgh. R.'s style was modelled on that of Reynolds; he 
aimed, like him, in his pem to produce breadth, 
which is the effect obtained by massing together and keep- 
ing as far as possible the lights distinct from the shadows, 
and making them respectively effective, in place of divid- 
ing and mingling them all over the picture; but he 
developed this principle in a manner and with a feeling 
peculiarly his own. He never attempted, by thick impasto 
and semi-transparent painting, to produce texture and 
luminous effect, but adopted the opposite mode of paint- 
ing in low tone with sharp touch, working his colors with 
little unctuous admixture. In his portraits of men, in 
particular, he gives the characteristic an sete in a sim- 
ple but decided and effective manner. is style has been 
thought by connoisseurs to resemble in many respects that 
of Velasquez. R.’s reputation, which was very high in his 
lifetime, is still rising, his pictures being now much sought 
after. Many notable personages sat to R. for portraits, 

RAFF, n. ráf [It. raffola-ruffola, a scrambling crowd, 
riff-raff: Ger. raffen, to sweep]: those who talk idly and 
coarsely; the sweepings of society; the rabble, used chiefly 
as a compound, rif-raff: V. in OE., to sweep: to huddle 
together. 

RAFFAELLE: see RAPHAEL. 

RAFFAELLE-WARE, n. răffā-čl-wär: fine kind of 
majolica ware, which took its name from the improbable 
supposition that the designs were painted by Raphael. The 
designs were probably from original drawings by Raphael. 
They are scenes from anc. mythology, or other fancy sub- 
jects. š . , f 

RAFFLE, n. răf fi [It. raffolare, to rake or scrape to- 

ther: F. rafler, to scrape or scratch away: Icel. hrafía; 
Ger. raffen, to sweep]: a petty kind of lottery decided by 
casting dice and by other means, the winner taking the 
article or articles put up: V. to cast dice for a prize or 
stake. Rar’FLING, imp. RAF'FLED, pp. fid. RAF'FLER, 
n. -flér, one who raffles. i 


RAFFLES—RAFFLESIA. 


RAFFLES, ráf'fiz, THOMAS, D.D., LL.D.: English Congl, 
minister: 1788-1868; b. London; son of a solicitor. e 
entered Old Coll, Homerton, near London; completed 
his course of study 1809; was minister of the Independent 
Chaple at Hammersmith three years, and of St, George's 
Chapel, Liverpool, till 1861. His eloquence attracted 
many hearers, both residents and strangers. A vol. of 

ms was published by him, A with Dr. J. H. 
rown, and J. H. Wiflin, translator of Tasso. He also 
published Memoir of Rev, Thomas Spencer; Letters during a 
Tour through Some Parts of France, Savoy, Switzerland, 
Germany, and the Netherlands; two vols. of lectures on re- 
ligious subjects, and many sermons. 

RAF'FLES, Sir Tomas STAMFORD: traveller and 
naturalist: 1781, July 5—1826, July 5; b. at sea off Port Mo- 
rant in Jamaica; son of acapt. in the W. Indiatrade. He be- 
came a clerk in the E. India House; and 1805 was appointed 
assist. sec. of the E. India Company's establishment at Prince 
of Wales Island. Eventually, R. was made principal 
secretary. He made good progress in Malay and other 
eastern languages. In 1811 the English govt. sent an 
expedition to take possession of Java, then belonging to 
the Dutch, and R. went as sec. to the gov.gen., Lord 
Minto, who was to take chief command. After the troops 
took possession of the island, R. was made lieut.gov. of 
Java and its dependencies; and on departure of Lord Minto 
took the entireadministration. He appointed British resi- 
dents at native courts, framed rules for their conduct, 
ordered a general survey of the whole island, and sought 
to become acquainted with the manners and character of 
the natives. His health gave way, and in 1816 he returned 
to England, where he wrote his well-known History of Java 
oe Ato, 1817), and received the honor of knighthood. 

ava having been restored to the Dutch, Sir Stamford R. 
was appointed lieut.gov. of various Eng. settlements in 
the East, till in 1824 ill-health compelled his return to 
England. The vessel in which he set sail was burned, and 
he lost the greatest part of his effects, including a fine 
collection of nat. history, etc., valued at about £20,000. 
After his arrival in England, he formed and became pres. 
of the Zoological Soc. of London. 

RAFFLESIA, rdf-flé’zhi-a: remarkable genus of plants 
belonging to the small nat. order Raflesiacee (entirely par- 
asitic plants, consisting merely of a flower), and forming 
part of the Rhizogens (q.v.) of Lindley. The To iege 
are natives partly of the Indian islands and partly of S. 
America. The plants of the genus Raflesia have neither 
stalk nor leaves, but are mere flowers seated upon the roots 
of species of Cissus, making their appearance at first as a 
hemispherical swelling of the bark of the root, and, after 
the bark has broken, rising up in the form of a head of 
cabbage, while the perianth is covered with imbricated 
bractee, which are more or less recurved after it has 
opened. The perianth is thick, fleshy, and 5-partite. The 
germen is inferior, and contains many ovules; and the 
numerous anthers are seated under the revolute margin of 


RAFN. 


the topof the style column. After the flower has expanded, 
it diffuses a carrion-like smell, that even attracts flies, and 
induces them to deposit their eggs. "The largest and first- 
discovered. species, R. Arnoldi, was discovered 1818 in 
Sumatra by Dr. Arnold. Its flower measures fully three 
ft. in diameter, is capable of containing almost two gallons 
of fluid, sometimes weighs ten lbs. and is the largest of 
all known flowers. A smaller species, R. patma, whose 
flowers are 16 to 24 inches in diameter, is prized by the 
Javanese as a medicine, for its strong styptic powers. 





^9 
Rafflesia Arnoldi, 


RAFN, ráf», Karu Curistran: Danish critic and 
archeologist: 1796, Jan. 16—1864, Oct. 20; b. Brahesborg, 
in the island of Fünen. He was educated at the Univ. of 
Copenhagen. Becoming sub-librarian of the univ., he un- 
dertook a general revision of all the Icelandic and Old 
Norse MSS. preserved there. As sec. of the Soc. for North- 
ern Antiquities, R. edited and published about 70 vols. of 
anc. Scandinavian MSS., many of much interest and im- 
rtance. But his most famous and perhaps most interest- 
ing work is Antiquitates Americana, sew Scriptores Septen- 
trionales Rerum Ante-Columbianarum in America (Copenh. 
1837), in which, from critical examination of numerous 
eographical, nautical, and astronomical data in certain 
ld Norse MSS., he comes to the conclusion that America 
was discovered by Norsemen in the 10th c., 400 years before 
Columbus was born; and that from the 11th to the 14th c. 
a large tract of the N. Amer. coast had been visited and 
even partially colonized as far s. as R. I. and Mass.—a 
conclusion whose probability has been strengthened in 
several important points by recent topographico-antiqua- 
rian researches in those states. "The subject was followed 
up by him and Finn Magnussen in their Historical Monu- 
ments of Greenland (8 vols. Copenh. 1888-45). R. had a 
eat share in editing the Icelandic MSS. relating to the 
istory of Russia and other eastern countries, of which 
two vols. appeared at Copenhagen 1850-52, under the title 
Antiquités Russes. R. died at Copenhagen. 


RAFT—RAGE. 


RAFT, n. ráft [Icel. rapir, a pole, a stake; raf, a roof: - 
Dan. raft, a spar, a pole: Fris. rafte, a lath: Bav. rafen, 
the roof-spar]: a number of pieces of timber, logs, or 
planks fastened together for floating on water; prepared 
timber fastened together and floated down a stream to a 
certain point: V. to carry on or in a raft. Rar'riNG, imp. 
RaF'TED, pp. Rar' TER, n. -&r, one of the inclined or 
sloping beams in the side of a roof, supporting the roof- 
covering and meeting in an angle at the ridge—on the raf- 
ters rests the boarding on which are the tiles or shingles. 
RAF'TERED, a. -térd, furnished with rafters. RAFTSMAN, 
n. ráfis'mán, one who manages a raft floating down a river. 

RAG, n. răg [Sw. ragg, long coarse hair, as of goats: 
Dan. rage, to Jose Icel. régg, shagginess: Lith. ragas, a 
horn, tooth of a wheel: Gael. rag, a rag, a wrinkle: AS. 
raggte, rough]: a piece of cloth torn or rent from the rest; 
a tatter; a fragment; cloth or dress very much worn; in 
OE., a person of low degree: a vulgar person: PLU. gar- 
ments much worn; apparel tattered and torn. RAGGED, a. 
rag géd, rent or worn into rags, dressed in tattered clothes; 
having a rough fracture; rough: uneven; rugged; intended 
for the very poor, as a school (see RAGGED SCHOOLS): in her., 
irregularly indented (see RAGULED). HRaAG'GEDLY, ad. -li. 
RaAG'GEDNESS, n. -nés, stale of being dressed in torn or 
tattered clothes. RAGAMUFFIN, n. rdg'd-miif’fin [Eng. 
rag, and prov. Ger. mujfen, to smell musty]: a low dis- 
reputable person; a blackguard. RaGBo.ts, iron pins 
having jags or barbs on both sides. RAGGED-ROBIN, the 
Lych'nis flos-cù'cùli, or flower of the cuckoo, a wild plant 
with a pretty pink flower, ord. Silendcée. RAG'MAN, one 
who collects or deals in rags. RaAG'sTONE, a prov. Eng. 
term for any hard coarse-textured rock, as Kentish rag, 
much used for building purposes. Raa-TAG, the scum of 
the population. RaG-WHEEL, in a machine, a wheel having 
a notched margin. 

RAGATZ, or RAGAz, rá-gáts : watering-place in Swit- 
zerland, canton St. Gall, about 80 m. s.e. of the town of 
St. Gall, 60m. s.e. of Zurich. It is on an elevation of 
1,700 ft., at the mouth of the gorge through which the 
Tamina pours into the Rhine. The hot springs of Pfäf- 
fers, 2] m. higher up the ravine, supply water for the 
baths, R. isin one of the most picturesque portions of 
Switzerland, and is annually visited by thousands of tour- 
ists as well as by those drawn by the curative properties 
of its hot springs. It contains the grave of Schilling, who 
died here 1854; and it is noted for the defeat of the 
Austrians by the Swiss 1446. —Pop. resident (1870) 1,825; 
(1880) 1,996. : 

RAGE, n. 7àj [F. rage, rage: Sp. rabia—from L. rabiés, 
fury; rabo, I rave: It. rabbia; Sic. raggia, rage: Dut. rab- 
belen, to gabble: Ger. rappeln, to rattle]: fury; anger ex- 
cited to fury; anger expressed in wild excited words and 
gestures; an unsupportable increase of anything painful; 
extreme violence; extreme eagerness or passion directed 
toward some object; enthusiasm, as applied to a fashion: 


RAGG—RAGGEE. 


V. to be furious with anger; to be violent and tumultuous; 
to ravage; to continue with unchecked fury or fatal effect, 
as a storm of a pestilence; to be violently agitated, as the 
sea; to move furiously. Rag’1ne, imp.: ADJ. acting with 
violence or fury; violent; impetuous; vehement: N. fury; 
impetuosity; violence. RAGED, pp. rdjd. RAG'INGLY, ad. 
-li.—Syn. of ‘rage, n.’: wrath; anger; choler; ire; vehe- 
mence; eagerness; excitement; passion; fury ;—of ‘rage, v.’: 
to storm; chafe; fret; fume; ravage. 

RAGG, n. 7íg: another spelling for Rae or RAGSTONE: 
see Raa. 

RAGGED, etc.: see under Raa. 

RAG'GED SCHOOLS: institutions well-known in 
England, which, as distinct from the Certified Industrial 
Schools, area voluntary agency providing education for 
destitute children, and so preventing them from falling 
into vagrancy and crime. Vagrant children, and those 

uilty of slight offenses, are provided for in the Certified 

ndustrial School; but the two institutions are frequently 
combined: see INDUSTRIAL ScHooLs. The movement 
which established ragged schools in England was almost 
simultaneous with that which instituted reformatories. 
John Pounds, a poor shoemaker at Portsmouth, has the 
honor of originating the idea. For 20 years, till his death 
1839, he gathered the ragged children of the district round 
him as he sat at work. They came freely, and were 
taught gratuitously. The success of his humble efforts 
soon led many influential friends of. the ‘outcasts’ to 
engage in the same work. In 1838 London had a Ragged 
Sunday School, which eventually became a free day- 
school. Field Lane followed in 1843. But the first ragged 
feeding-school was opened 1841 by Sheriff Watson, 
Aberdeen. In 1845 Dr Robertson, not then aware of the 
existence of Sheriff Watson’s, opened a similar school in 
the Vennel, Edinburgh. Soon afterward Dr Guthrie’s 
famous Plea for Ragged Schools appeared, a work which 
gave irresistible impetus to the movement. After this, 
ragged schools spread over all the land, until there was 
scarcely an important town that had not one or more. 
The Education Acts, however (1870,72), introduced the 
principle of compulsory attendance at school; under this 
provision, many of such as were merely free day-schools 
have become public schools. But as the Education Acts 
make no provision for feeding the children, the managers 
-of feeding-schools continue their efforts. In places where 
the system has been efficiently conducted, juvenile crime 
has sensibly diminished, according to the testimony of 
prison officials. The ragged schools do not (since 1859) 
receive govt. aid. 

RAGGEE, răg'ē (Eleusine corocana): Indian grain (see 
ELEUSINE), very prolific, but perhaps the least nutritious 
of the cereals, though this poor fare is the chief food of 
the poorer classes in Mysore and on the Neilgherries, It 
is made into dark-brown cakes and porridge, 


RAGHU—RAGLAN. 


RAGHU, riig’d: in the legendary history of anc. India, 
king of Ayodhya. See Oupg. He belonged to the royal 
dynasty which derived its origin from the sun; and 
among his descendants is Rama(q.v.). See RAGHUVANSA. 

RAGHUVANSA, riig-é-viin'sd [from Raghu (q.v.) and 
vans'a, race or family, hence ‘the family of hu ']: 
title of one of the most celebrated poems of Sanskrit litera- 
ture, attributed to the authorship of Kálidása (q.v.). It 
consists of 19 sargas—i.e., sections or cantos—and deals 
with the legendary history of the kings of the solar race, 
beginning with Dilipa, father of Raghu, and ending with 
Agnivarn'a. The text of the poem, with excellent Latin 
translation, was published by Prof. A. F. Stenzler (Lon- 
don 1832); the text, with prose interpretation in Sanskrit, 
by Paudits of the Sanskrit College of Calcutta (1831); and 
the text, with the important Visier Mes Mallinátha, 
by one of the professors of the govt, Sanskrit College 
(Calcutta 1852). 

RAGLAN, n. rdg'lan [after Lord Raglan]: a kind of 
loose overcoat, with very loose sleeves. 

RAGLAN, răg'lan, Lord (Fitzroy James HENRY 
SOMERSET): field-marshal, G.c.B.: 1788, Sep. 30—1855, 
June 28; 8th son of the 5th Duke of Beaufort. He en- 
tered the Brit. ariny in his 16th year. He went to the 
Peninsula as aide-de-camp to the Duke of Wellington, and 
1812 became his milit. sec. As Lord Fitzroy Somerset, 
he gained great popular repute; was in all the great actions 
of the Peninsular campaign, and was among the first to 
mount the breach at the stormiug of Badajoz. On the 
return of Napoleon from Elba, he served under the Duke 
in Flanders, and lost his sword-arm at Waterloo. The 
next day, he was seen practicing writing with his left 
hand. He was made K.C.B., and received decorations 
from several foreign potentates. He was minister-pleni- 
potentiary at Paris 1815. After filling various important 
milit. positions, he was made master-gen. of the ordnance 
1852, and in Oct. was called to the house of peersas Baron 
Raglan of Raglan, in the county of Monmouth. He had 
previously (1818 and 26) sat in the lower house. He was 
appointed commander of the English forces sent to Tur- 
key 1854, Feb. The allied armies of Britain and France, 
under R. and Marshal St. Arnaud respectively, made good 
their landing in the Crimea. Then followed the victory 
of the Alma, the flank-march to Balaklava (q.v.), the 
cavalry charge which has made that place immortal, the 
sanguinary and desperate infantry-battle of Inkermann 
(q.v.) (which obtained for.R. the baton of field-marshal), 
and the siege of Sebastopol. The fearful privations of R.'s 
army in the winter of 1854-5, the perishing of hundreds in 
camp and on board transports for lack of the food, cloth- 
ing, and medicines which were in store, but could not be 
found in the confusion and mismanagement that prevailed, 
caused: unfavorable comments on R.’s conduct of the war; 
which were increased when, June 18, in a general assault 
by both armies on the Russian works, both received a ter- 


RAGMAN ROLLS—RAG TRADE. 


rible repulse. R. had been suffering from a slight attack 
of cholera, and the disaster weighing on his mind, he 
suddenly. became worse, and died of exhaustion. His 
remains were taken to England, and buried in the family 
cemeteryat Badminton. R. was a skilful tactician, though 
it may be doubted whether he had the qualities of a great 
general. He was undeniably gifted with many qualities 
that shone brilliantly in the field. His demeanor in action 
was wonderfully calm. He had acourteous and noble bear- 
ing, with great gentleness of temper and firmness of mind, 
and chivalrous worship of ‘duty.’ See Kinglake’s Inva- 
sion of the Crimea. 

RAGMAN ROLLS, n. rág'mán rélz [from ragman, and 
roli]: collection of deeds, of 35 separate parchments, datin 
from the 13th c., signed by the nobility and gentlemen o 
Scotland under coercion of Edward I. of England after he 
had overrun the country 1296, in which they acknowledge 
their allegiauce to him as sovereign. "The origina! instru- 
ments of homage have a!most entirely perished; but the 
roll in existence in the Tower preserves a record of them: 
its contents were printed by the Bannatyne Club 1834. 
An especial value attaches to the Ragman Roll as contain- 
ing the largest and most authentic enumeration extant of 
the nobility, barons, landholders, and burgesses, as well as 
of the clergy of Scotland, prior to the 14th c., and the only. 
genuine statistical notices of Scotland of the period. Note. 
—In OZ., ragman or rage-man was used in the sense of 
‘the devil '—quite accurate as descriptive of the T dolor 
ideas attached to the character and doings of King Edward 
I.: later, ragman meant a legal document: see Mackay and 
Halliwell. 

RAGNAROK, n. rág' ná-rók [twilight of the gods]: in 

Scand. myth., the day of doom, when the present world 
with all its inhabitants will be annihilated, to be recon- 
structed on an imperishable basis. 
- RAGOUT, n. rá-gó [F. ragoát, a ragout—from ragoáüter, 
to restore the appetite—from L. re, again; gustus, a tast- 
ing]: sauce or seasoning for exciting a languid appetite, 
also a name formerly much in use for a dish of stewed 
meat and vegetables, usually strongly flavored with herbs 
and other condiments, and differing little from the olla of 
the Spaniards and the pilau of the Turks. 

RAGS: see Rac TRADE. 

RAG'STONE: impure limestone, consisting chiefly of 
lime and silica. It breaks up into pieces about the size of 
a brick, and is hard and flat bedded. The name is applied 
also to the hard irregular rock which frequently overlies 
better building materials. Besides being used for building 
de Rr hones or sharpening stones for scythes and other 

rge blades are made of it. 

RAG TRADE: trade in such rags as are used in manu- 
facture. Woolen rags, formerly allowed to rot on the 
refuse-heap, are now consumed, under the name of ‘ shod- 
dy,’ to a vast extent in manufacture of cheap woolen 
cloths, See SHODDY. 


RAGULED—RAGUSA. 


Linen and cotten rags are nearly all consumed in mant 
facture of paper; but of late years the demand for paper 
has so greatly increased that rags are no longer its princi- 
pal raw material. It is stated that for years oe pel been 
used alone for the paper only of bank-notes, ledgers, and 
similar special purposes, esparto fibre being even preferred 
as a material for.printing-paper. Wood pulp come 
into very extensive use to mix with rags for all kinds of 
papers, forming often as much as 70 per cent. of their 
weight. 

There is reason to fear that the regular supply of esparto, 
as the staple material for paper, cannot be depended on; 
and even though it could, rags will always be of great 
value for the better kinds. The consumption of rags per 
head of the pop. in various countries differs largely. In 
an average year, 1870-80, the consumption was thus esti- 
mated: In Russia, 1 Ib. per head of the pop.; Spain, 13 lb.; 
Mexico and Central America, 2 lbs.; Italy and Austria, 5 
lbs.; France, 7 lbs.; Germany, 8 lbs.; United States, 10} 
Ibs.; and Britain, 113 lbs. Most of the imported linen rags 
have come from Germany and France. Cotton, flax, and 
jute waste from spinning-mills all are used for paper- 
making. 

RAGULED, a. rà-güld', or RAGGED, a. rág'géd [F. ragué, 
fretted, as a rope by rubbing, cut in pieces]: in Aer., ap- 
plied to a cross whose limbs are deeply jagged or indented 
s, voro RaGuLy, an ordinary whose bounding lines 
are furnished with serrated projections. 

RAGU’SA: old town in s. Sicily, province of Syracuse, 
30 m. w.s.w. of the city of Syracuse, on a narrow and 
steep ridge between two ravines, on the right bank of the 
Ragusa, about 15 m. fromthesea. "Thereare manufactures 
of cotton, woolen, and silk goods. In the cliffs below the 
walls and around the town, ancient tombs of various 
shapes have been hollowed out. R. is supposed to occup 
the site ot the ancient Hybla Minor.—Pop. (1882) 21,494. - 

RAGUSA, rá-gó'sá (Slav. Dubrovnik, Turk. Paproontk): 
formerly an independent republic, now a decayed episcopal 
town and seaport of Austria, in the crownland of Dalmatia; 
at the base and on the steep slopes of Mt. Sergio, 40 m. 
w.n.w. of Cattaro. Its higher streets communicate with its 
lower by flights of steps. It is surrounded on the land side 
by double walls surmounted by old towers. Immediately 
s. of the town is a harbor which admits only small vessels; 
but two m. w. is Gravosa, the proper harbor of R., 
with secure and spacious accommodation for the largest 
` vessels. The trade of R, has greatly declined, and its in- 
habitants number about a sixth of the former population. 
They manufacture and export oil. (very excellent), soap, 
liquors, malmsey wine, silk, leather, and tobacco, The 
word argosy (1589) is probably derived from ragosie or 
ragusye (1577), a Ragusan ship—an interesting etymology, 
Publi ing the ancient mercantile importance of the re- 

c. 
R. is supposed to have been founded 656 by refugees 
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from Old R. (anc. Zpidaurus, 10 m. s.e.), which was at 
that time destroyed by a tribe of Slavonians. It formed 
itself, after the model of Venice, into an aristocratic re- 
‘public, governed by a rector. In 1858 it placed itself 
under the protection of Hungary, and later it became trib- 
utary to the Porte. Napoleon 1808 abolished the,repub- 
lican govt. of R., and incorporated the town with the 
province of Dalmatia. After 1814, the town, with the 
province, came into the possession of Austria.—Pop. 7,000. 

RAGWORE, n. rág'wérk: in masonry, wall laid with 
undressed flat stones, about the thickness of a brick, and 
leaving a rough exterior, whence the name. 

RAG'WORT: common English name of those species 
of Senecio (q.v.) in which the heads of flowers have a 





Common Ragwort (Senecio Jacobea). 


spreading ray, the involucre has small scales at the base, 
and the leaves are pinnatifid. The Common Groundsel 
(S. vulgaris), the cultivated Tassel Flower (S. sonchifolia), 
and the miscalled German Ivy, from the Cape of Good 
Hope (S. scandens) have no ray petals. 

Our common native species is Golden R. or Squaw Weed 
(S. aureus), cottony when young, becoming smooth, 1-3 ft. 
high, with an umbel-like cluster of yellow flowers. But: 
terweed (S. lobatus) belongs to the same genus; also, 
according to some authors, the beautiful Cinerarias (q.v.). 
Purple B. (S. elegans) is from the Cape of Good Hope. 
The common R. (8. Jacobea), perennial, is too plentiful in 
many pastures of Europe. It is refused or disliked by 
horses, oxen, and sheep. It generally disappears from 
thoroughly drained land, at least after a little labor in 
grubbing up its roots. 'The fresh herbage has been used 
to dye wool green, but the color is not permanent. 


RAHDUNPUR—RAHWAY. 


RAHDUNPUR, ré-diin-pér’: large fortified town of 
Hindustan, in the protected state of R., in the n.w. of 
Guzerat, about 150 m. n.w. of Baroda. The majority of 
the inhabitauts, who are chiefly Rajputsand Coolies, are en- 
gaged in apricuti there are manufactures and trade 

owever. Coarse cotton cloths—the staple manufacture— 
and grain, leather, and hides are exported. Pop. 15,000. — 
The state of R., under British protection, has 850 sq. m. 
The climate, very hot during Oct. and Nov., is delightful 
from Dec. to April. Pop. of state 91,500. 


RAHU, rá'Àá: in Indian mythology, the demon imagined 
to be the cause of the eclipses of sun and moon. When, in 
consequence of the churning of the milk-sea, the gods had 
obtained the Amr ita, or beverage of immortality, they suc- 
ceeded after a long struggle with their rivals, the Daityas, 
or demons, in appropriating it to their own exclusive use, 
when R., one of the demons, insinuating himself among the 
gods, obtained a portion of the Amr'ita. Being detected 
by the sun and moon, his head was cut off by Vishn'u; but 
the Amrita having reached his throat, his head had 
already become immortal; and in revenge against sun and 
moon, the head pursues them with implacable hatred, 
seizing them at intervals, thus causing their eclipses. 
Such is the substance of the legend in the MaAábhárata 
(q.v.). In the Purán'as (q.v.), the legend is amplified. 

RAHWAY, vaw'wüi: city in Union co., N. J.; on the 
Rahway river and on the Pennsylvania railroad; 20 m. s.w. 
of New York. The river, navigable for vessels of light 
draught to R., affords direct water communication with 
New York. The city is laid out attractively; has water, 
gas, and electric light service; and contains high school, 4 
grammar schools, 2 private schools, opera house, public 
library, several secret society halls, 10 churches, 1 state 
bank (cap. $50,000), 1 savings bank, and 2 weekly news- 
papers. A Y. M. C. A. building completed 1890-1 con- 
tains à gymnasium, baths, double bowling alley, reading- 
room, parlor, social-room, and game-room. The industries 
of R. include woolen-mills, hub, spoke, and carriage fac-* 
tories, printing-press works, and a large printing, stereo- 
typing, and book-binding establishment. Many citizens 
are epgaged in business in New York. R. was settled 
1720, incorporated 1858, Pop. (1870) 6,258; (1880) 6,455; 
(1890) 7,090. 


RAID—RAIL. 


RAID, n. rād [Scot. raid; AS. rad, a riding, an ineur- 
sion]: a hostile or predatory incursion; a foray. RAID OF 
RUTHVEN, a conspiracy led by Alexander Ruthven to seize 
James VI. of Scotland (q.v.). 

RAIKES, ROBERT: see SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

RAIL, n. rai (It. riga, a streak, a line: Dut. regel, a row 
or line: Ger. riegel, a bar, a rail: W. rhail, a rail]: a bar or 
strip of wood, metal, etc., extending from one upright post 
or support to others; in arch., the horizontal bar in an 
piece of framing, such as panelled stone or in acd ott 
(doors, shutters, etc.) which incloses the panels—the upright 
pieces being termed styles: one of the iron bars on which a 
railway-carriage runs; the railway itself: V. to inclose 
with rails or railing. Rarr'rwG, imp.: N. a fence or barrier 
made of posts and rails; materials for rails. RAILED, pp. 
raid. RAIL-FENCE, a framework of upright posts and 
wooden or other rails. RAIL or LIFE GUARDS, in locomotive 
engines, strong iron rods, reaching down within two inches 
of the rails, to catch and throw to one side any obstruction 
that may chance to be on the rails. RAILROAD, n. rdl'réd, 
or RAILWAY, n. -wå [ratl, and road or: way]: road or way 
on which bars of iron are laid for the easy passage over 
them of wheel-carriages; a prepared and exclusive way for 
pee and goods traffic by means of locomotives (see 

AILROADS, or RAILWAYS: also ELECTRIC RAILWAY: AT- 
MOSPHERIC RAILWAY: RAILROADS, ELEVATED: STEAM 
ENGINE).  RaiLWAY-CHAIRS, grooved pieces of cast-iron 
bolted on to the sleepers, in which the rails are firmly set. 
RAILWAY-PLANT, the tools, machinery, locomotives, car- 
riages, trucks, etc., for either constructing or working rail- 
ways. RAILWAY-SLEEPERS, planks of wood laid not far 
apart across the permanent way, on which the chairs are 
fastened. RAILWAY-SLIDE, a turn-table. By RAIL, by 
railway. RAILROAD POSTAL SERVICE (see PosT-OFFICE). 

RAIL, n. ral [F. râle; Fin. raakka, the rail: It. ragli- 
are, to bray like an ass]: a bird having peculiar harsh 
notes; a name applied to the corn-crake or land-rail, and 
the water-rail. 

RAIL, n. ral [AS. hregel or regel, a garment: OHG. 
hragil, a garment]: a woman's upper garment, as night- 
rail; a cloak; a night-gown. 

RAIL, v. rai [Dut. rillen, to tremble, to shiver: Norm. 
F. raier, to flow: connected with rill]: in OE., to trickle as 
tears, or as blood from a wound. RAIL'ING, imp. trickling. 
RAILED, pp. 7àid, trickled. 

RAIL, v. ral [F- railler, to jest or sport: Dan. rade, to 
rattle: Norw. ralla, to tattle: Dut. rallen, to talk idly: Sp. 
rallar, to te, vex]: to use opprobrious words; to utter 
reproachful language; to scoff. Rarr'iwG, imp.: ADJ. op- 
probrious: N. insolent or reproachful language. RAILED, 
pp. raid. RAIL'ER, n. -ér, one who rails or insults. RAIL 
INGLY, ad. -/í. RAILLERTY, n. rál'ér-$ or rál - [F. rallerie]: 
aligns satire; banter; good-humored irony. KAILLEUR, n. 
ral-yér’ [F.]: one who uses raillery; a banterer. 


RAIL. 


RAIL (Rallus): genus of birds of order Gralla, family 
Rallidæ; having a slender bill, longer than the head, the 
body of very compressed form, wings of moderate sos 
a DNE tail, long and strong legs, and long toes. The 
only European species is the Common R. or WATER R. 
(R. aquaticus), sometimes called Bilcock; frequent in 
uiu situations and reedy margins of lakes and rivers, 
though it often eludes observation, threading its wa 
among reeds, and diving when compelled to betake itself 
to open water. It does not rise, except in extreme necessity; 
and when flushed flies heavily. It is plentiful in most 
parts of the continent of Europe, where it is generally a bird 
of passage, breeding in the n., and migrating southward 
on the approach of winter. It makes its nest of coarse 

rass and sedges among thick aquatic plants. The whole 
ength of the bird is about 11 inches and a half. The sexes 





Water Rail (Rallus aquaticus). 

are similar in plumage, olive-brown, marked with 
black above; bluish-ash color beneath, with white trans- 
verse markings on the belly. The water R. feeds on 
worms, mollusks, and soft vegetable substances. It is in 
the highest esteem for the table.—A merica produces a 
number of species of R., as the VIRGINIAN R. (R. Virgini- 
anus), a species rather smaller than the Water R. of Eu- 
rope, and much resembling it in habits; a bird of passage, 
and in many parts of N. America very abundant; the 
GREAT RED-BREASTED R., or FRESH-WATER MansH HEN 
(R. elegans), a much larger bird, fully 20 inches in length, 
inhabiting the extensive marshes of the southern states; 
the CLAPPER R., or SaALTt-waTER MansH HEN (R. crepi- 
tans), extremely abundant in the salt-marshes of the same 
regions, its whole length about 15 inches; all of which are 
esteemed for the table, the eggs of the Clapper R. being 
also collected in great numbers as a delicacy. The name 
Clapper R. is from its cackling cry.— The MANGROVE HEN 
(R. longirostris) abounds on the muddy shores of the W. 
Indies, and its flesh is held in highest esteem.—In general 
form, and in the character of their plumage, all these and 
the other species are very similar. 


RAILROADS. 


RAYL'ROADS, Er'EvATED: railroads raised above the 
surface of streets or of the ground generally, sufficiently to 
&dmit of ordinary travel under them. — At present (1891) 
they are confined to New York, Brooklyn, and Chicago, 
though their erection is under discussion in Boston and 
Philadelphia. In New York proper 4 lines are in operation, 
known as the 2d, 3d, 6th, and 9th ave. lines; and all are un- 
der the management of the Manhattan Elevated Railroad 
Company. These roads all extend directly or by branches 
from South ferry at the Battery to the Harlem river. 
There, & new system, known as the Suburban Rapid Tran- 
sit, ins the 2d and 8d ave. lines with an intermediate 
line beginning at 146th st., and extends to 160th st., 170th 
st., and Fordham and the Bronx river respectively. In the 
city the roads are wholly elevated, in the annexed subur- 
ban district they are partly elevated and partly depressed. 
In Brooklyn there are 5 lines, controlled by two com- 
pua the King's Co. Elevated and the Union Elevated 

ilroad companies. The lines are the Fulton st. (Kings 
Co. Elevated), and the Grand ave. and Lexington ave., the 
Fulton Ferry and Myrtleave., the Broadway, and the South 
Brooklyn lines (Union Elevated) All but the Broadway 
line begin at the New York and Brooklyn Bridge or at 
Fulton ferry, three extend to East New York, one to South 
Brooklyn, and one to Ridgewood. In New York proper 
and Brooklyn the fare is uniformly 5 cents for the entire 
or intermediate distances. During 1889 the lines controlled 
by the Manhattan Company operated 291 locomotives and 

1 cars, had 4,726 employés, paid $3,067,551 in wages and 
salaries, carried 179,497,433 passengers, killed 9 persons 
and injured 82, had gross earnings $8,985,871, and paid in 
dividends $1,430,000. 


RAILROADS. 


RAIL'ROADS (called in Britain and Brit. Colonies, 
RaIL'ways): prepared road-beds whereon are laid parallel 
steel or iron bars on which cars carefully adjusted can be 
moved with ease and rapidity. The origin of these now 
vast undertakings is traced to a contrivance for simplifyin 
the transit of coal from the mines in Northumberland an 
Durham, England, to the places of shipment on the Tyne and 
Wear. The invention consisted of a double parallel line of 
wooden beams or trams fixed to the ground, and furnished 
with flanges to provers the wheels of vehicles from slipping 
aside. Along these flanged beams wagons were drawn by 
horses with such comparative ease, that instead of a load 
of 17 cwt. on a common road, a load of 42 cwt. could be 
drawn by one horse. These new thoroughfares, called 
tramways, were made across fields, the proprietors of which 
received a certain rent for the right of way: the term in 
, England is way-leave. The invention, in its early stages, 
owed nothing to men of scientific attainments, but was the 
: work mainly of obscure mechanics or illiterate enthusiasts. 
Its date is uncertain, but by good authorities it is re- 
ferred to the period 1602-49. From the n. coal districts it 

dually came into use in other mining districts in Eng- 
and, aa ins. Scotland. The 17th c. was not favorable to 
mechanical improvement. Not till about 1700 was there 
any marked advance on the original tramway. The first 
step was the clothing of the wooden beams with long slips 
of iron, to prevent excessive wear. A more complete im- 
provement, about 1740, was the substitution of cast-iron. 
rails fixed in parallel lines on cross wooden sleepers. This 
species of railway became general in mining districts 1745- 
15; yet railways did not attract attention as being suitable 
for general traffic. The success of canals not only turned 
the public mind in that direction, but raised up a powerful 
canal interest, unfavorable to railroads. 

The use of cast-iron rails led to an improved method of 
traction. Instead of employing a single large wagon, the 
plan of linking together a series of smaller wagons was 
adopted—the germ of the modern train. The next im- 
provement consisted in putting flanges on the wheels in- 
stead of the rails, with great increase in facility of transit. 
The draft continued to be by horses; but as the railway 
system seemed to possess immense capabilities of expansion, 
many minds labored in devices to substitute steam-appa- 
ratus. The invention of the locomotive, like that of Ro 
was the work of successive geniuses. Watt had shown 
the practicability of fixed steam-engines; what was now 
wanted was an engine that would travel by its own internal 
impulse. The merit of inventing a self-acting steam-car- 
riage is allowed to be due to Richard Trevethick, a clever 
but eccentric engineer. In 1802 he took out a patent for 
a steam-carriage, and this novel machine he exhibited to 
crowds of admiring spectators on a piece of ground near 
London. Immediately afterward he adapted his carriage 
for drawing wagons on R., which it successfully executed 
on the Merthyr-Tydvilrailway 1804. This first locomotive 
was very imperfect: it drew only 10 tons of bar-iron at the 
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rate of ive m. an hour. Trevethick did not remain in 
oa pare to improve on his invention, nor did the moderate 
achievements of his macbine immediately induce others to 
make any distinct advance on his ingenious contrivance. 
There was a universal belief among engineers that the 
locomotive could not gain great s , nor ascend a mod- 
erate incline, nor draw a heavy load, unless the wheels 
were provided with a cogged rim to work on a correspond- 
ing rack along the rails. Numerous schemes were made 
the subject of patents to overcome this imaginary difficulty. 
That locomotives running with smooth wheels on smooth 
rails, by mere weight and friction, as exemplified by 
Trevethick, could draw heavy loads up a moderate incline, 


' was at length, 1811, established as a fact by Blackett, a 


coal-proprietor, on the Wylam railway. The means for 
imparting speed alone remained to be given. 

motive power was employed by George Stephenson 
(q.v.) on the Killingworth railway 1814, with such success 
that it was afterward applied on the Stockton and Darling- 
ton railway, for which the first act of parliament was 
passed 1821. In this last undertaking, Stephenson was 
encouraged by the generous and enlightened aid of Edward 
Pease, member of the Society of Friends, whose name will 
always be associated with the history of railroad enterprise. 
The Stockton and Darlington was the first railway in 
which carriages travelled with paranpara; yet, even with 
the measure of success so secured, the locomotive was still 
an imperfect machine, for its rate of progress was little 
faster than the walk of a horse. Acceleration was now the 
grand desideratum, and it was attained by a very simple 
CONT vente aeae the waste steam up the chimney so 
as to cause a powerful draft in the fire; rapid generation 
of steam was the consequence, and by this appliance, with 
the multitubular boiler, the machine entered on a new 
epoch (see STEAM-ENGINE). 

It certainly seems very strange, that notwithstanding the 
proved feasibility of R., the public at large could not be 
stimulated to give heed to the subject. It was shown in 
this, as in the analogous case of steam-boats, that the 
world tends to remain skeptical of an invention long after 
it has been practically established beyond cavil. The idea 
of extending R. over the kingdom for general traffic was 
perhaps first conceived and urged on the public 1820-24 by 
'Thomas Gray of Nottingham, full of enthusiasm, but un- 
fortunately no mechanic, and seemingly unacquainted with 
the advances which had been made fon the old belief, 
that locomotives must have cogged wheels. 1824, Oct. 29, 
Joseph Sanders of Liverpool issued the prospectus of a 
railway from Liverpool to Manchester; and this line, sur- 
veyed by Stephenson, was, after much opposition, sanc- 
tioned by the n pe pe and was opened for traffic 1880, 
Sep. 15. Provided with some of George Stephenson's 
improved locomotives, the success of the line was immed- 
iate and complete; and the great railway system was in- 


"s 
hen began that course of commercial enterprise, unreg- 
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ulated and often wasteful, which has since assumed such 
importance. 

peculators multiplied competing lines, or built cir- 
cuitous lines afterward EENE fet by others more direct, 
at a cost almost beyond belief. There is now in Britain a 
body of general railway law—the most important dating 
from 1845—covering an immense diversity of details; be- 
sides a most explicit code of regulations regarding the 
mode of bringing railway bills before the houses of parlia- 
ment and carrying them through all the legislative steps. 
Every scheme is subjected to a sifting investigation, 
including successive reports from various governmental 
committees and boards, which reports in turn undergo dis- 
cussion on all points involving private or public interests. 
The legislation seems almost painfully complete; neverthe- 
less, as will be noted hereafter, there is great and increasing 
complaint that protection for important public interests is 
inadequate against the power of great railway combina- 
tions. 

The rapid construction of the railroad system of the 
United States has been attended by two features of 
management which have led to the adoption of prohibitory 
statutes by various state legislatures—* watering stock' and 
‘wrecking roads.’ ‘ Watering stock’ means the issue by a 
company under various pretexts of more capital stock, 
common, preferred, or bonds, than its combined fran- 
chises, rolling stock, and other property are worth. This 
has been done by the vote of the directors with and with- 
out legal permission, for in general it is necessary that the 
legislature should sanction an increase in capital stock. 
The additional stock so issued is apportioned among the 
holders of the old stock on a specified percentage of new 
stock to old.—* Railroad wrecking’ has been carried on by 
unprincipled manipulators, with and without the aid and 
knowledge of directors, by means of a variety of injuries 
done to the railroad as a property and to its stock as an 
investment, for the purpose of depreciating both so that the 
projectors or owners will be forced to sell out their in- 
terests at a low rate to save themselves from a greater loss. 
After a road has been so wrecked and its directors or 
stock-holders * frozen out,' the backers of the manipulator 
assume its management and ‘boom’ it or sell it to a rival 
company or one desiring it for a connecting link on an 
existing route. 

In issuing the prospectus of a British railway, an 
estimate is given of the probable amount of traffic of all 
kinds; but in recent years in every case, sometimes to a 
surprising degree, the traffic exceeds expectation.  R. 
have not improperly been compared to navigable rivers. 
To inland and not easily reached towns they impart the 
character of a seaport placed in ready communication with 
all the world. The exciting of a desire fo travel, and the 
developing of local trade and resources, accordingly attend 
on railway undertakings, and the consequence is, in 
Britain as in America, universal activity and prosperity, 
and the creation of wealthy industrial centres. R. were at 
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first detached undertakings between one large town and 
another; but now many of the companies have for mutual 
advantage amalgamated in groups; and in a number of 
cases for economy in working, lesser lines have been leased 
tocompanies of larger means. In this, as in most other 
commercial concerns in Great Britain, and equally in the 
United States, the tendency is to concentrate business in 
the hands of monopolists possessing large capital, or at 
least those having great capacity and disposition to borrow. 
There are doubtless conspicuous advantages in a union of 
railway interests; but it is not less conspicuous that the 
‘railway interest’ has become a formidable power in the 
state, and is able to carry lines almost anywhere, in disre- 
gard of land-proprietors or town-authorities. Making 
every allowance, therefore, for the high social value of the 
railway system—indeed by reason of this very value—it 
has certainly reached a point of despotic overbearance that 
requires some species of control more effectual than has yet 
been put into operation. 

This question, prominent in this country, has attracted 
much attention in Great Britain, where the govt. has tried 
in various ways to ameliorate the evils and to control the 
excesses of railway enterprise. One of these efforts was 
the appointment of a Joint Committee of Lords and Com- 
mons, and a bill based on the report of that committee 
was before parliament 1874. One of the conclusions 
arrived at by this committee is worth noting: ‘That no 
means have yet been devised by which competition can be 
maintained. Nor is there any reason to suppose that the 
progress of combination will cease until Great Britain is 
divided between a small number of great companies. A 
principal feature in one line of governmental effort has been 
the appointment of a mixed tribunal—of three eminent 
men—for regulation and control of the working of rail- 


ways. 

The only alternative proposed in Britain to the present. 
system is the government purchase of R. An act of 
parliament was passed 1844 for the purpose of enabling 
gort: to purchase all lines after they had respectively been 

1 years in existence, dating from the passing of the act. 
This statute came into operation 1865; but the Joint Com- 
mittee of 1872 reported that they did not deem the terms 
of the 1844 act suited to the present condition of railway 
proper or ever ea to be adopted by parliament. 

here is much to be said on both sides of this question; 
most of the arguments advanced pro and con may be 
found in articles reperite in the Quarterly Review and 
British Quarterly Review, 1873, April. : 

CONSTRUCTION.—R. in the United Kingdom are of two 
kiuds—double and single. The double consists of two 
lines of rails—an 4£&p-line toward, and a down-line from the 
metropolis or principal centre of trafüc. By far the larger 
number of lines are of this double variety. Single lines, 
with sidings where trains may pass each other, are mostly 
of recent construction, and in Scotland. ‘On some of the 
main lines to London it has been found necessary to add a 
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third, and in some cases a fourth line to accommodate the 
enormously increased traffic. Whether double or single, 
all the lines are inclosed. 

In the United States R. are single, double, and quad- 
ruple, with as many sidings and spurs and at as many 
points as passenger and freight traffic may demand. The 
tracks are frequently without fences, except in cities and 
populous towns. In passing through small places and 
approaching level crossings in the country or the suburbs 
of a city, sopineen ring the bell and blow the locomotive 
whistle; and in all places where accidents are liable to 
occur, sign-boards are erected on high poles at crossings, 
bearing a caution to ‘look out for the locomotive.’ In im- 

ortant cities and towns the depots are commodious, com- 
ortable, and, in many instances, architecturally attractive; 
in fashionable suburbs, depots and grounds are laid out with 
artistic skill, and in season are utified with flowers, 
lawns, and shrubbery; in little used country depots there 
is no pretense to anything but a temporary shelter. The 
seats in ordinary passenger cars are arranged in rows, 
with a passage up the middle for the conductor, who, by 
means of a small platform at each end, can step from car 
to car, and perambulate the train at pleasure, which he 
does frequently in the performance of his ticket-taking 
duty. e wheels being attached to a swivel or bogie 
framework, the cars can turn round corners with ease, not- 
withstanding their great length. 

The construction of a railway is the business of con- 
tractors, who execute the works by estimate, according to 
the plans and specifications of the engineers. A railway 
contractor is a capitalist with a practical knowledge of earth- 
digging, blasting rocks, pumping, embanking, boring and 
building tunnels, erecting bridges, and other rough opera- 
tions. He possesses a stock of the various necessa 
apparatus, rails, tools, etc., including horses, wagons, an 
` locomotives for dragging materials. 

Signals.—The signaling arrangements form an impor- 
tant part of railway construction. The most common form 
of signal is the semaphore; and at night, colored lights. 
A red light signifies danger; a green, caution; and a plain 
or white light, that the line is clear. Much care is given 
to arrangement and construction of crossings, junctions, 
etc., with their numerous switches, or movable rails, used 
for changing the direction of a train from one line to 
another. The switches are generally worked directly from 
the signal-stations, and are so arranged that their points 
shall not face toward the advancing traffic. Many im- 
provements have been lately introduced in signaling, 
crossings, etc., all with a view to increased safety. The 
. ‘block’ system has been adopted by the principal railway 
companies, particularly in the neighborhood of bus 
centres of traffic. Under this system each signal-station is 
in direct telegraphic communication with the nearest 
signal-stations, both up and down the line, and a train is 
not allówed to pass any signal-station until the train im- 
mediately preceding it has started from the next station in 
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advance. Thus the engineer may push on without hesita- 
tion from point to point; and thereby the traffic is expe- 
dited and safety increased. The system of interlocking has 
also been extensively introduced. Under this system, the 
agoa operator can lower only one signal—namely, that 
which corresponds to the track which, from the position of 
the switches, is clear; and before he can alter the position 
of the switches, he is compelled to return this signal to 
* danger.' 

Curves and Gradients.—Engineers endeavor to render 
their lines as level and straight as possible, but circum- 
stances often necessitate the use of considerable curves and 
gradients. As a general rule, there are few curves of less 
than three-eighths of a mile, or 30 chains' radius; when 
they are employed, the exterior rail is super-elevated, to 
counteract the centrifugil force, otherwise a quickly mov- 
ing train might leave the rails. Gradients being expensive 
to work according to their degree of inclination, few are 
more steep than 1 in- 60, though 1 in 30 is not unknown. 
On steep gradients, additional locomotives are generally 
employed to assist the train locomotive to the next level. 
On local and private lines much steeper gradients and 
sharper curves are common. 

Gauge and Harth-work.—In the early stage of railway 
operations the gauge, or width between the rails, was 
adapted to the common road-wagons that were to be put 
upon them, and it happened that the gauge between the 
wheels of these wagons was 4 ft. 81 inches: this gauge was 
accordingly adopted on most of the earlier English rail- 
ways; and notwithstanding the keen contests of engineers, 
who were generally favorable toa 5 ft. or 5 ft. 3 inches 

uge—Brunel contending for 7 ft. —this original 4 ft. 84 
nches gauge—measured from the inside of one rail to the * 
inside of the other—was fixed by a public act 1846 as 
Apres to all railways in England and Scotland —the 

reat Western and certain branches excepted, on which 
the gauge was regulated at 7 ft. Because of inconvenience 
in communicating with other lines, and for other reasons, 
the Great Western has found it advisable to conform to its 
neighbors, and has now relaid its lines on the standard 
gauge. In Canada there are 14,000 m. of railway, gener- 
ally with a gauge of 4 ft. 8} inches (there called ‘ medium’ 
gauge), which is the gauge preferred also on the majority 
of roads in the United States. 

Baliast.—This is the name given to the mass of broken 
stones or dry gravel on which the sleepers are placed, and 
which serves to keep them steady. Material for ballast is 

enerally got in the cuttings or near the Jine, but is often 
rought a considerable distance. The term dallasi origi- 
nated in Britain in the practice of using the gravel-ballast 
emptied from the ships in the Tyne for the tram and rail- 
ways in the neighborhood of Newcastle. 
iis.—Rails are now generally of steel. which material 
is found to reduce greatly the cost of maintenance, and is 
superseding the old-fashioned rails of wrought iron. Rails 
erin shape and weight. The most common form is 
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the ‘double-headed’ rail, which is reversible. In the 
United States steel rails are generally rolled in 80 ft. 
lengths, and weigh 56 lbs. to the yard. The ends of the 
rails are now almost always joined together by a plate of 
malleable iron placed on each side, called a fish-plate; 
two of these are used at each joint, and are bolted together 
PY strong bolts passing through the rails. In the joining 
of the rails end to end, to make a smooth surface, great 
care is bestowed. 

In the United States standard cross-ties (called sleepers 
in Great Britain) are made of white and rock oak, chest- 
nut, and pine, the latter predominating in the s. states. 
They are 8} ft. long, 7 in. thick, and not less than 7 in. 
wide, and are laid with about 10 in. between the edges of 
bearing surfaces at joints. Longer ties are used in cer- 
tain locations. 

Tunnels and Víaduets.—' Tunnels are made when the 
excavations would be too deep, or would disfigure the 
po near & mansion: see TUNNEL. Viaducts or 

rid are frequently of stone, and of handsome architect- 
ure, but now commonly of malleable iron or steel girders, 
of various forms, set in stone or iron piers. In the con. 
struction of viaducts, there is a growing boldness of con- 
ception. See BRIDGE. ; 

Maintenance of Way.—Every railway, great or small, is 
at considerable expense in keeping the line in proper work- 
ing order, for which purpose a staff of officials is required. 
Besides a gen. supt. there is an effective staff of subordi- 
nates and workmen, whose duty it is to watch over and 
repair the permanent way. 

LLING Stock.—Under this head are comprehended 
locomotives, and the various kinds of cars, the whole 
forming an important part of railway undertakings. 

Locomotives.—Locomotives are of several kinds, varied 
in construction to suit the traffic for which they are 
designed. In the United States they are known as passen- 
ger, freight, and drill engines. ey have generally 4 
small wheels at front and 4 large or driving wheels under 
the boiler and cab; and the tenders, carrying fuel, etc., 
have 8 small wheels. An 8-wheel passenger locomotive 
with tender costs in the United States about $8,500. 

Cars.—There are three distinct kinds of cars (called car- 
riages in the British service) to suit the several classes of 
passengers. In Britain, each first-class carriage consists of 
three or four distinct compartments; but in the other classes 
backs of the seats are in many cases not carried to the roof, 
leaving the upper part of the carriage open fore and aft. 
At night the carriages are lighted with lamps; on the 
metropolitan lines gas is sometimes used. Special saloon- 
carriages are reserved for royalty. The first-class com- 
partments are handsomely fitted up, and in winter are 
heated by hot-water tins. Recently one of the leading 
Engles companies abolished its second-class carriages; 
and some companies now run third-class carriages with all 
trains. Sleeping-cars and the American Pullman cars 
have been introduced into the United Kingdom. In the 
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United States the cars are classified as ordinary pamcnset, 
smoking, parlor or drawing-room, dining, sleeping, Pull- 
man and Wagner palace, U. S. postal, freight, box, ex- 
press, refrigerator, coal, and platform cars. A palace 
sleeping-car costs about $15,000, and if one of a vestibuled 
train about $17,000. 'These trains are luxuriously fur- 
nished and have dining, library, musical, and observation 
rooms, with steam heat and electric lighting. 

In almost every railway in the United Kingdom T eiie 
ers are of three classes—first, second, and third. ough 
rom the fares charged, first-class carriages possess an air of 

exclusiveness, no more objection is popularly taken to 
them than to the use of boxes in theatres; and indeed 
they are universally recognised as an advantage, for the 
reason that by the comparatively high fares exacted for 
them, the companies are enabled to lower the charges for 
second and third-class passengers. On some lines, com- 
partments are set apart for ladies if they choose to use 
them. Special compartments of each class are now also 
allotted to smokers, a custom contrasting with the special 
non-smoking carriages common on the European.continent. 
The first-class passengers have distinct waiting-rooms at 
the termini and stations, with generally a waiting-room in 
addition for ladies; for the second and third class, there is 
a waiting-room in common. “The several waiting-rooms 
are neatly fitted up, and provided with suitable conven- 
jences, including basins and water for washing the hands. 

In the United States passenger and freight rates are 
fixed by combinations of R. "Though the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (q.v.) seeks to regulate traffic and pre- 
vent discriminations among competing roads nearly all 
roads engage in ' rate-cutting,' or carrying passengers and 
freight at less than the mutually established rates. Asa 
rule companies in the United States are liberal in dealing 
with tbe public, offering special inducements for large 
freight and passenger transportation, selling tickets for 
round trips (i.e. both ways) from one end of the country to 
the other at a large reduction from regular rates, and 
providing excursion, monthly, and 50-trip tickets to city 
business-men residing in adjoining cities or suburbs. 

All trains in the United States are accompanied by a con- 
ductor, baggage-master, and one or more brakemen, and 
the sleeping and parlor cars also have several porters, 
reir colored. A peculiarity of railway travelling in 

reat Britian consists in the privacy secured to passengers. 
Instead of being intruded on, as in the American and con- 
tinental railways, by the constant perambulation of the 
conductor or guard through the train, they are left un- 
molested to read, talk, or sleep. This seclusion, however, 
has this disadvantage—that passengers are unable to call 
for the assistance of the guard in cases of threatened out- 
rage by one of their number. To the numerous devices for 
summoning the guard, or, if need be, stopping the train, 
there is unfortunately the grave objection that if passen- 

rs were enabled to call the guard at pleasure, they would 
requently do so for no sufficient reason, as whim or imag- 
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inary fear prompted; also that the unexpected stoppage 
of trains would seriously derange the keeping of time, and 
in many lines jeopardize the safety of all the passengers. 
It seems impossible to devise any plan free of this 
species of objection, unless recourse be had to the American 
construction of carriages, and the free perambulation of 
the conductor through the trains—a remedy which involves 
a revolution in English railway transit, and in English 
eustoms. y 

To enable companies to reckon easily with each other as 
regards intercommunication of traffic in pamongers, goods, 
use of carriages, etc., an institution called the Clearing- 
house has been established: see CLEARING-HOUSE, RAIL- 
WAY. 

Statistics:—Railways in the United Kingdom. Official . 
reports of the R. in the United Kingdom for 1889 showed 
length of single lines open 9,090 m., double lines 10,853 m., 
total 19,943 m., an increase of 2,010 m. since 1880. The 
authorized capital was £876,595,166 ($4,260,272,506), an 
increase of £74,581,162 ($362,464,447) since 1880. The 
receipts were from passengers £32,630,724 ($158,595,818), . 
freight £41,086,333 ($199,679,578), miscellaneous £3,307,- 
960 ($16,076,685), total £77,025.017 ($374,851,581). During 
1879-89 the tonnage of minerals carried increased from 
149,250,000 tons to 211,750,000 tons, and the tonnage of 
merchandise from 62,000,000 tons to 85,000,000 tons. The 
number of persons killed in the working of the R: 1889, as 
reported to the London Board of Trade, was 1,076; pe - 
sons injured 4,836; passengers killed 183, injured 1,829; 
employés killed 435, injured 2,769; proportion of persons 
killed 1 in 10,000,000, injured 1 in 900,000. Of suicides 
there were 84; of trespassers, 267 were killed and 122 in- 
jured; of persons passing over the R. at level crossings 72 
were killed and 42 injured; and from miscellaneous causes 
85 persons were killed and 74 injured. In addition the 
companies reported 62 persons killed and 6,145 injured 
from accidents on their premises not connected with the 
movement of rolling stock. 

FonEIGN RArnLwars.— The first European country that 
availed itself of railway lacomotion was the small kingdom 
of Belgium, where a number of lines in connection with 
each other were constructed 1884-86, and in about ten 
years afterward the group was nearly completed in a 
well-devised and comprehensive scheme. From Belgium 
railways spread to France, where they were laid down 
on a plan prescribed by the govt., which offered special 
encouragement to capitalists. The method adopted was 
to give the land and make the bridges, but besides these 
heavy items of expenditure, the govt. was in a number of 
instances at the cost of the entire permanent way. So far 
favored, the promoters, who formed a company, had only 
to find capital to work and maintain the line. The govt., 
however, relinquished the property only on the footing of 
a lease for such a number of years as a company was dis- 
posed to be satisfled with. "Tenders were ordinarily taken 
from. competing bodies of promoters; in this manner the 
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‘concession,’ or right of tenancy, has been adjusted at 
from 50 to 99 years; at the end of the prescribed periods 
the lines will pass into the hands of the govt. Latterly, 
the French systenr has outgrown this kind of tutelage; and 
there is a disposition in companies to act ‘on an independ- 
ent footing; the state, however, has secured a very general 
right of property in the existing lines, whether by the 
method of assistance originally in use, or by giving large 
subventions of money, on the plan of receiving a share of 
profits after a certain dividend has been reached. By 
means of these subventions, as well as a species of guaran- 
teed monopoly of traffic, the profits to shareholders in some 
French lines reach 10 to 12 per cent. Within 99 years 
from 1852, a large proportion of the French railways will 
lapse into possession of the state. On one or other of 
the various plans of govt. helping companies, and pre- 
venting ruinious competition, nearly the whole railway 
system of continental Europe, Asia, and Africa is estab- 
lished. The principal continental railways, particularly 
in France and Belgium, are double lines, and under good 
management; but the rate of transit is generally slower 
than in England, and the formalities as to taking tickets 
and being allowed to enter the trains are exceedingly 
troublesome.—Latterly, railway management has become 
in continental Prope an important section of miltary 
organization. The German and Russian railways are 
created largely for strategic purposes and under govt. au- 
thority. In the Franco-German war the Germans were 
tly helped by their skilful use of railways. In the 
ench army, railway-workers constitute a railway regi- 
ment. The Austrian army has two railway battalions. 

. Railroads in the United States. —'The first railroad built 
in the United States was the five-mile line from Quincy, 
Mass., to tidewater, used for transporting granite from 
the quarries, begun 1826, completed 1827. In 1827 the 
second road was built, a 9-m. line from the top of the 
mountains at Mauch Chunk, Penn., to the Lehigh river, 
for transporting coal from the mountain mines. The cars 
were hauled up by mules (now by cable) and descended 
then as now by gravity. The third road was built 1828 by 
the Delaware and Hudson Canal company, to transport 
coal from their mines to Honesdale, where it was shipped 
for tidewater by canal. The Baltimore and Ohio railroad 
followed, then the South Carolina road, and after that the 
Camden and Amboy (to connect Philadelphia with New 
York), and several short-line roads in N. Y. Ky., and O. 
Railroad bii for passenger and freight transportation 
really began 1880, and by the close of that year there were 
23 m. of road-in operation. The increase since has been 
(1881) 95 m.; (1832)229; (1833) 380; (1834) 633; (1835) 
1,098; (1836) 1,273; (1837) 1,497; (1838) 1,913; (1839) 2,302; 
(1840) 2,816; (1850) 9,015; (1860) 80,600; (1870) 52,856; 
(1880) 93,526; (1889) 157,758. "The first locomotive en gine 
run in the United States was the English-built Stourbridge 
Lion, at Honesdale, Penn., 1829; and the first American- 
built railroad engine was constructed for the South Caro- 
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lina railroad, and made its initial run 1880, Nov. 2. As 

above shown the first object of the railroad was to promote 

commerce, then to bind large cities together, afterward to 

"€ and develop new territory, and ‘since to facilitate 
e rapid transport of passengers and freight. 


SUMMARY OF RAILROAD MILEAGE IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1889, JUNE 80. 
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In the above the ‘official’ mileage comprises the total 
reported directly to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. To obtain the track mileage there should be added 
to ‘ ofticial’ mileage 8.08470 m. of second track, 721:98 m. 
of third track, 530:91 m. of fourth track, and 31,715:15 m. 
of yard track, sidings, and spurs, making the total length of 
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track reported 191,001:40 m. Assuming that the same 
ratio existed for ‘unofficial’ mileage, the total length of 
track in the United States was computed at 200,949:79 m. 
At the same time there were reported 40,600 bridges, of 
which 17,042 were wood, 8,185 stone, 11,838 iron, 3,585 
wood and iron combined. There were:649 tunnels, aggre- 
gate length 608,012 ft., and 117,271 trestles, aggregate 
length 26,615,877 feet. 

A marked change, tending to uniformity, was reported 
in the gauge of tracks. The 3-ft. narrow gauge track was 
used by 144 companies 1880, and by 234 companies, repre- 
senting 6 per cent. of the total mileage, 1889. "The 5-ft. 
gauge, used by 91 roads, representing 11:4 per cent. of total 
mileage, had nearly disappeared 1889. In 1880 two 
gauges, 4 ft. 84 in. and 4 ft. 9 in., were used by 874 roads 
(79:8 per cent. of total mileage); in 1889 the same gauges 
were used by 1,871 roads (98:8 per cent. of total mileage). 
This Unt Ying of gauges has been rendered necessary by 
the demand for a speedy interchange of traffic and the 
delivery of certain large shipments in unbroken bulk. 
Hence the gain where the cars of one road can be moved 
also on the track of another and, sometimes, distant road. 

The combined rolling stock of all the companies was:— 
locomotives: passenger 8,079, freight 15,140, switching 
4,016, unclassified 1,801, total 29,036: cars: passenger 25,- - 
665, freight 854,031, fast freight 49,766, company's service 
31,657, total 961,119: total cars owned by railroad com- 
panies proper 934,246, leased 26,873; total equipment 
1,097,591. This property gave employment to 704,748 
persons, mostly men, distributed as follows: 


NUMBER. EMPLOYÉS PER 
Crass or EMPLOYÉS. pyproven. — 100 MILES oF LINE. 


General offlcers............ 4,739 
General office clerks....... 20,817 13 
Station agents. ........ .. 24,171 16 
Other stationmen......... i 38 
Enginemen............ ... 30,217 20 
Firemen. ... .... ........ 81.993 21 
Conductors........... .... 20,958 14 
Other trainmen............ 55,160 36 
Machinists................. 25,914 16 
Carpenters ................ 33,244 22 
Other shopmen.,.......... 75,959 49 
Section firemen............ 25,589 17 
Other trackmen........... 145,401 95 
Switchmen, flagmen, and 

watchmen ......... ..... 38,044 21 
Telegraph operators and . 
ren ee: Heures we 16,937 11 

im ploy oating equi 

ment ............. b» H we ,998 4 
All other employés........ 80,080 52 
Not distributed............ 16,240 11 


The control of the R. in the United states was vested in 
1,705 organizations; of which 609 were operating com- 
panies, and of these companies 83 operated more than 1,000 
m. of road each, or together 76,968:02 miles. 

If bonds and all forms of debt incident to the operation 
of R., as well as the stock, be included in the capitalization 
of the roads (as is done by the statistician of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission), the railroad capital of the United 
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States 1889, June 80, amounted to $9,015,175,874, as shown 
in the following official table: 





CAPITAL. Amt. Per cent. of Per Mile 
Stocks: outstanding. total ys of road. 
Common........«....«- $3,077,266,1 40° $27,716 
Preferred............ e. 578,924,583 e3745777 , 
Funded Debt: 
Bonds: ( ouosceosq eis eto 4,207,527,859 41:54 
Car-trustobligationsand  — .— . — — | y... 28,176 
receivers’ certificates... 54,828,104 - 00 
Current Liabilities: 
Audited vouchers, bills 
able, ete ....... .... 250,282,196 278 2,888 
Dividends, interest, and esos 
miscellaneous........... 191,846,436 2:13 
Total.......... $9,015,175,374 100-00 $58,775 


During the year ending 1889, June 30, the various R. 
carried 472,171,843 persons an aggregate of 11,553,820,445 
m., and hauled 539,689,583 tons of freight an aggregate of 
68,727,223,146 miles. 

The gross earnings in the year amounted to $964,816,- 
129; operating expenses $644,706,701; net income from 
operation $320,109,428. "The gross earnings per m. of line 
. were $6,290, and the average net earnings $2,087 per m. 
The following table exhibits the income account of all the 
R. in the United States, considered as a consolidated sys- 
tem: 








Net income from operation......... TTE T. $320,109,428 
Income from other sources: 

Interest on bonds owned..............,...-. 9,478,596 
Dividends on stock owned... .............. 10,406,158 
Rentals of tracks, yards, and ternrinals.... 79,490,863 
Miscellaneous income, less expenses....... 25,794,090 

Total income ............... eere nnt $445,279,180 
From this sum are to be deducted: 

Interest on funded debt accrued............ $213,173,072 

Interest on interest-bearing current liabili- 
ties, not otherwise provided for........... 6,795,987 

Rentals, including tracks, yards, and termi- 
NAB 65 Aids Hiv y rele tns VERE. Sa yo ea eo Y gui? 96,830,391 
(TRXOB. evden suds se ic cawowa ze T Vise neues E ws 27,590,394 
Total deductions from income.......... $343, 890,294 


This, deducted from the total income, leaves $101,888,- 
736 as the final net income; out of which were paid divi- 
dends of $1.91 per cent. on the common stock = $70,025,- 
180; and of $2.11 per cent. on the preferred stock —$12,- 
085, 018—totul $82,110,198; this, deducted from the final 
net income, leaves a surplus of $19,278,528 from the opera- 
tions of the year. 

The casualties of the year were: of 472,171,346 passen- 
gers carried, 310 (1 in every 1,523,188) were killed, and 
2,146 (1 in every 220,024) dunt; of 704,748 employés, 
1,972 (1 in every 357) were killed and 20,028 (1 in every 
85) injured; and among trainmen, i.e., engineers, firemen, 
conductors, brakemen, etc, there was 1 death for every 
117 employés, and 1 injury for every 12. 

Of the operating companies, 69. having 64:32 per cent. of 
the total ‘ official’ mileage. had gross revenues in excess of 
$3,000,000 each, or $734,797,941 together; 26 had gross 
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RAILROAD MILEAGE OF THE WORLD. 


* Whole empire. 


1888-90. 





COUNTRY. 1880. Increase. 
Evrope.—Great Britain................ 17,935 19,943 2,008 
Gerbiiug Au o ere treten. 20,970 25,450 4,480 
Nranent eiue aesoo edchesecs* 16,100 20,000 3,900 
Foo VON ATRETAN ETE 14,600 *19,162 4.562 
Austria-Hungary...... ........ e 11,610 15.270 3,600 
NE rU mt 5,460 8,060 2,600 
A T ADOT S se cee bbe ble coeers, cis 4,630 5,920 1,290 
te d and Norway.....2... en 4,400 5,715 1,815 
EPIO ru iauecteoxavsvsony s daas: 2,550 2,904 854 
Switwerland ................ eere 1,635 1,860 295 
Holland. 5, 92S Ue esos oe ripe s usese 1,115 1.600 485 
RONA O iazesdare t Arr Ur rer 860 1.534 674 
lal MEE] pP MB Mecssaiael Mispecsa 336 336 
Turkey...... Web ous vv ev saa ad heer 867 *1.261 394 
DORA i oid ieeécesecadesceeséve 985 1,214 229 
Portugal Aureos shave revforis wor? 718 1.192 414 
Lusemu. i o eue occcet 230 320 90 
Greócbsaeis Aie E E wsaesasooc re 8 364 356 
ASIA. "British S O DE PE E 9,147 15,245 | * 6,098 
Ur NE a cisdccctchdssaeaceaecaccee 185 181 46 
DOG O P TT II Ht MB. D kanaa AT anders 
n TA S e PE EEE erc] — eer 26 26 
Asia Minor........... Cueta sk ens BM- b ue E 
FUR irrzaceceidyNéppsscuswuersaks]! iE. 86 R6 
JOE o leri io. ES EVASIT e F A 75 909 824 
Hokhasa: 5.5 Ue D Io a corre 186 186 
AFRICA.— Neovaae)éndeqiéefesus 22: 927 956 29 
Aerie, TUD LLL eeecaeic rana 875 1,860 985 
Cape. OCOOMY, ro M cacesaces neces tis 903 1,776 873 
Natabi, Teate 93» EN o 4M ool .. 99 234 185 
Mauritfas. ..... ..... NEP Tree Ee 66 92 26 
gapa] Free State................. "ho v 120 120 
KE HS E. A AN 8 E rx it mg 
AMERICA.—United States.. 93,526 | 157,758 64,232 
Adeo dde des davesdice )-- và 6,886 14,000 7,114 
MALIO: aa «dab teead A ede Exito ental 654 5,012 4,358 
LU co mo S aedes Mieres En e EA c 74 180 106 
Niearnque. i...1.::2726 Nested etl elt 99 99 
Guatemala..,.4.. soe eese eo otio ds 28 99 | 71 
HORBQUINE. siar ebom ads oo nea nac 56 8t. 
San ‘Salvador o errseesarazet iac; Eq. 38 38 
CUBA ue ecooravvatéesaexo E RS CEPS 860 1,000 140 
Ponto RCO. in piceae e saests mike T^ |) coru. Nos doa 
PBINGICE seas eavsbliqendz eremi RE 25 184 159 
PSO T | iS E hive. dims ense tes 10:1 enn VFF MET 
Colombia. ooo aho o otro tn de ox 15 148 73 
VOBSBNIUPA c re cneresvaboteV. duod 70 183 113 
British Guiana................ esee 3I d axe) [23:4 ez 
Brasil. oe iie A S EEE 2,170 5,582 3,412 
Argentine Republic.......... ..... x 6,940 5,410 
BPBRURY ATETEA ENT 44 92 38 
T A ATA ET EA 445 177 
CHET. e PERETE Gasa S ETREEIS NIE ant 1,170 1,748 578 
Perui:laceene aae MINNS ee 1,150 1,625 475 
Bolivia sic based rodena owen 814 p.525 d dS 
MOURdOEP issue radice oTISEEL 32 50 28 
AUSTRALASIA.—New South Wales 855 2,125 1,270 
Vietoria., o... TERM bt, Pa 1,195 2,191 996 
South Australia................... 678 1,500 922 
A A POPE E FN TS 635 1,931 1,296 
ent Australla. .....: T 71 265 194 
RON gs elias ces kee ease tate. 171 327 156 
New Zealand........... ACH ho 1,253 1,865 612 
Dutch East Indies.............. anu] "ish ci: 190 790 
MRED scr odie coset sence 231,068 | 359,989 | 





RAIMENT—RAIMONDI. 


revenues of more than $10,000,000 each; and 8 of more 
than $20,000,000 each. In order of amount of 
revenue the Pennsylvania railroad was first $57,719,086, 
and was followed by the S. Pacific $43,292,582, New York 
Central and Hudson River $34,960,901, New York Lake 
Erie and Western $26,316,894, Chicago Milwaukee and Bt. 
Paul $25,571,140, Chicago Burlington and Quincy $25,- 
534,247, Chicago and Northwestern $25,480,445, and the 
Baltimore and Ohio $20,345,224. The mileage of these 
roads comprises that of the companies named and also that 
of other corporations which have become subordinate to 
or a part of them by consolidation, merger, or reorganiza- 
tion. 

RAIMENT, n. vá mént [contr. of arrayment (see AR- 
RAY)|: clothing in general; dress; garments; vesture; vest- 
ments. 

RAIMONDI, ri-mon'dé, MARCANTONIO: renowned en- 
graver: 1487 (or 8)—some time after 1539; b. Bologna. He 
studied under the celebrated painter Francia. At Venice 
he engraved prints from Dürer’s designs. From Venice, 
he went to Rome, soon attracted the notice of Raphael, and 
engraved those works after that master that are so highly 
valued. R. greatly improved his style by imitating the 
remarkable delicacy and clearness exhibited in the engrav- 
ings of Albert Dürer and Lucas Van Leyden; and, though, 
perhaps, in these qualities he did not surpass, or perhaps 
equal, these masters, he went far beyond them in power 
and purity of drawing. 

After Raphael’s death, having engraved some plates 
after drawings of a licentious kind by Giulio Romano, he 
was thrown into prison by Clement VII., but was after- 
ward liberated, taken under the protection of the pope, 
and fully employed. But on the sack of Rome by the 
Spaniards under the Constable Bourbon 1527 R. was plun- 
dered of all that he had, and was obliged to take refuge in 
Bologna, where he seems to have lived till his death, the 
exact date of which is not known, but it must have been 
after 1539; for a print by him, after Giulio Romano, of the 
Battle of the Lapithe, bears that date. 

_ Good impressions of this eminent engraver’s works bear, 
perhaps, a higher value than any other engravings; but 
there are numerous impressions from his plates which are 
of little value, having been thrown off after they had been 
greatly worn, and repeatedly retouched. The best impres- 
sions are without the name of any publisher. After the 
plates were taken from the stock of Tommaso Barlacchi, 
they came into the possession of Antonio Salamanca; 
afterward, they passed through the hands of Antonio 
Lafreri, thence to Nicholas van Aelst, and lastly, became 
the property of Rossi or De Rubeis, and by that time they 
had been completely worn out.—See catalogue of R.'s 
engravings by Baron Heineken and Bartsch, XIV. Very 
fine collections are in the Brit. Museum and the Louvre, 
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RAIN, n. rán [AS. regn; Ger. regen ; Fris. rein; Goth. 
rign; Icel. regn, rain: L. rigo, I wet]: water that falls 
from the clouds or the atmosphere in drops (see below) : 
V. to fall in drops from the clouds, as water; to shower 
down like rain. RAIN' ING, imp.: N. the falling of rain; 
the showering or fall ag of bodies like rain. RAINED, 
pp. rānd. RAIN'LESS, a. -lés, without rain. RAIN'Y, a. 
-4, abounding in rain; wet. RAIN'INESS, n. -i-nés. RAIN- 
BEATEN, a. exposed to the rain, or beaten by it. RAIN- 
FALL, the water that falls in rains. RAIN-GAUGE, an 
instr. for measuring the quantity of rain which falls at 
any given place (see below). RAIN-TIGHT, „o close as 
to exclude rain. RAIN-PRINTS, in geol., those markings 
on the surfaces of stratified rocks, of various formations, 
presenting:an appearance precisely similar to the mark- 
ings after a shower on the half-consolidated muds and 
sands of our present shores (see ICHNOLOGY). RAIN- 
WATER, water that has fallen from the clouds in rain. 
RAINBOW, n. rün' bo [rain, and bow]: a bow of beautiful 
colors, formed in the sky by refraction and reflection of 
rays of light falling on watery partieles in the part of 
the heavens opposite to the sun (see below). RAIN- 
BOW-HUED, a. having tints or colors like those of the 
rainbow. RAIN CATS AND DOGS, heavy rain with much 
wind. RAINY DAY, bad or evil times. 

RAIN: water falling in drops from the clouds or the 
atmosphere. At a given temperature, air is capable of 
eontaining no more than a certain quantity of aqueous 
vapor invisibly dissolved through it, and when this 
amount is present it is said to be saturated. Air may 
at any time be brought to a state of saturation by reduc- 
ing its temperature; and if it be cooled below this point, 
the whole of the vapor ean no longer be held in suspen- 
sion, but a part of it, passing from the gaseous to the 
liquid state, will be deposited in dew, or float about in 
the form of clcuds. If the temperature continues to 
fall, the vesicles of vapor that eompose the cloud will 
increase in number, and begin to descend by their own 
weight. The largest of these, falling fastest, will unite 
with the smaller ones that they encounter in their de- 
Scent, and thus drops of rain will be formed whose size 
will depend on the thickness and density of the cloud. 
The point to which the temperature of the air must be 
reduced in order to cause a portion of its vapor to form 
cloud or dew is called the dew-point (see DEW). 

Hence, the law of aqueous precipitation may be stated : 
Whatever lowers the temperature of the air at any place 
below the dew-point is a point of rain. Various causes 
may conspire to effect this, but the chief cause is the 
ascent of the air into the higher regions of the atmos- 
phere, by which, being subjected to less pressure, it ex- 
pands, and, in doing so, its temperature falls. Ascend- 
ing currents are caused by the heating of the earth's 
surface, for then the superineumbent air also is heated 
and consequently ascends by its levity. Air-currents 
are forced up into the higher parts of the atmosphere 
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by colder, drier, therefore heavier wind-currents coming 
beneath them, and thus wedgeways thrusting them up- 
ward; and the same result is accomplished by ranges of 
mountains opposing their masses to the onward hori- 
zontal course of the winds, so that the air, being forced 
up their slopes, is cooled, and its vapor liberated in 
showers of rain or snow. Again, the temperature of 
the air is lowered, and the amount of the rainfall in- 
creased, by those winds which convey the air to 
higher latitudes. This occurs chiefly in temperate 
regions, or in those tracts traversed by the return trade- 
winds, which in the n. temperate blow from the s.w., 
and in the s. temperate zone from the n.w. The meet- 
ing and mixing ^f vinds of different temperatures also 
is known to proauce rain, but not nearly to the extent 
formerly supposed. It is also increased or diminished 
according as the prevailing winds arrive immediately 
from the sea and are therefore moist, or have previously 
passed over large tracts of land, particularly mountain 
ranges, and are therefore dry. Since the rainfall is evi- 
dently ™uch modified by the temperature of the earth’s 
surface over which the rain-producing winds blow, it 
follows that sandy deserts, by allowing solar and noc- 
turnal radiation to take immediate effect in raising or 
depressing the temperature, and forests, by delaying, 
perhaps, in many cases, counteracting, these effects 
of radiation, have each a peculiar influence on the rain- 
fall. 

Rain is the most capricious of meteorological phenom- 
ena, as regards both its frequency and the amount which 
falls in a given time. It rarely or never falls in certain 
places, which are on this account designated the rain- 
less regions of the globe—the coast of Peru; the great 
valley of the rivers Columbia and Colorado; Sahara, in 
Africa; and the Desert of Gobi, in Asia, are examples; 
while, on the other hand, in such regions as Patagonia, 
it rains almost every day. The quantities recorded at 
some places to have fallen at one time are enormous. 
In Great Britain an inch in a day is considered a very 
heavy rain. In many parts of the Highlands of Scot- 
land, three inches frequently fall in one day. 1863, 
Dec. 5, there fell at Portree, in Skye, 124 inches in 13 
hours ; and on the same day, 5:2 inches fell at Drishaig, 
near Loch Awe, where also, two days afterward, 7:12 
inches fell in 30 hours. But in continental, especially 
tropical countries, the heaviest single showers have been 
recorded. The following are a few of the most remark- 

‘able: At Joyeuse, France, 31:17 inches fell in 22 hours; 
at Geneva 30 inches in 24 hours; at Gibraltar 33 inches 
in 26 hours; on the hills above Bombay 24 inches in one’ 
night; and on the Khasi Hills 30 inches on each of tive 
successive days. 

In all places within the tropics where the trade-winds 
are blowing regularly and steadily, rain is rare; the 
reason being that, as these winds come from higher lat- 
itudes, their temperature is increasing; hence they are 
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in the condition of taking up moisture rather than of 
parting with it ; and the return trade-winds, which blow 
above them in an opposite direction, having discharged 
the greater part of their moisture in the region of the 
calms, also are dry and cloudless. Where, however, 
these winds are forced up mountain ranges in their 
course, as on the e. of Hindustan, they bring rain, which 
falls chiefly during night, when the earth’s surface is 
coolest. The region of calms is a broad intertropical 
belt about 5° in breadth, characterized by calms, and 
toward which the n. and s. trades (see WINDS) blow. 
This, the region of calms, is at the same time the: 
region of constant rains. Here the sun almost invari- 
ably rises in a clear sky; but about midday, clouds be- 
gin to gather; and in a short time the whole face of the 
sky is covered with dense black clouds, which pour down 
prodigious quantities of rain. Toward evening the 
clouds disappear, the sun sets in a clear sky, and the 
nights are serene and fine. The reason of this daily 
&ue-3ssion of phenomena in the belt of calms is, that 
there the air, being heated toa high degree by the ver- 
tical rays of the sun, ascends, drawing with it the whole 
mass of vapor which the trade-winds have brought with 
them, and which has been largely added to by the rapid 
evaporation from the belt of calms; this vapor is con- 
densed as it is raised toward the line of junction of the 
lower and upper trade-winds, and the discharge is in 
some cases so copious, that fresh water has been col- 
lected from the surface of the sea. As evening sets in, 
the surface of the earth and the superincumbent air are 
cooled, the ascending currents cease, the cooled air 
descends, and the dew-point is consequently lowered, 
clouds are dissipated, and the sky continues clear till 
the returning heat of the following day brings round a 
recurrence of the same phenomena. Since the belt of 
calms. which determines the rainy season within the 
tropics, moves northward or southward with the sun’s 
declination, carrying the trade-winds with it on each 

` Side, it follows that there will be only one rainy and one 
dry season in the year at its extreme n. and s. limits; 
but at all intermediate places, there will be two rainy 
and two dry seasons—at the equator these will be 
equally distant from each other. 

This state of things is of strict application only to the 
Pacific Ocean, whose vast expanse of water, presenting 
a uniformly radiating and absorbing surface, is sufficient 
to allow the law to take full effect. But over the greater 
part of the earth's surface disturbing influences draw 
the trade-winds more or less out of their normal eourse, 
and sometimes produee a total reversal,as in the case 
of the Monsoons (q.v.). These winds determine entirely 
the rainfall of India, and but for them the e. districts 
of Hindustan would be constantly deluged with rain, 
and the w. parts constantly dry and arid. As it is, each 
part of s. Asia has its dry and wet season, summer being 
the wet season of the w. parts und interior as far as the 
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Himalaya, and winter the wet season of the e., especially 
8.0. parts. 

The heaviest annual rainfall on the globe is 527 inches, 
at Cherra Punji, on the Khasi Hills, 494 inches of which 
falls from Apr. to Sep. during the s.w. monsoon. This 
astonishing amount is due to the abruptness of the 
mountains which face the Bay of Bengal, from which 
they are separated by 200 m. of low swamps and 
marshes. The winds not only arrive among the hills 
heavily charged with the vapor absorbed from the wide 
expanse of the Indian Ocean, but being near the point 
: of saturation, their temperature not being raised in pass- 
ing over these swamps, they are ready to burst in tor- 
rents over the abrupt cliffs which divert them from their 
horizontal course into the higher regions of the atmos- 
phere. At 20 m. inland, the annual fall is reduced to 
200 inches; 30 m. further s., it is only 100 inches; n., at 
Gowhatty in Assam, it is only 69 inches. In the n.w. 
of the Bay of Bengal, at Cuttack, it is only 52 inches; 
while in the n.e., in Aracan, owing to the s.w. direction 
of the winds, it is 200 to 240 inches. At Madras the an- 
nual fall is 48 inches; at Seringapatam only 24 inches; 
at Bombay 71 inches; at Uttra-Mullay 263 inches, and 
at Mahabaleshwar 254 inches, both on the W. Ghauts; 
and at Poona inland 27 inches. The s.w. monsoon dis- 
charges 50 to 90 inches of rain over the parts of Hindu- 
stan not bounded by high mountains on the w., before 
reaching the Himalayas, after which it discharges the 
greater part of its moisture, 120 to 140 inches, on the 
outer Himalayan range, at elevations of 4,000 to 8,000 ft. 
Thus, four times more rain falls annually on the Khasi 
Hills than on the Himalaya, owing to the less abrupt 
face which the Himalaya present to the s.; to the sandy 
burning plain which raises the winds considerably above 
the dew-point, and to the larger tract traversed by the 
winds, over which their moisture continues to be dis- 
charged as they pass. 

The following are a few of the annual rainfalls in the 
troptes: Singapore 97 inches; Canton 78 inches; St. ` 
Bénoit (Isle of Bourbon) 163 inches; Sierra Leone 126 
inches; Caracas 155 inches; Pernambuco 106 inches; 
Rio de Janeiro 45 inches; Georgetown 95 inches; Bar- 
badoes 50 inches; St. Domingo 107 inches; Bahamas 55 
inches; Vera Cruz 183 inches. In many places in the 
interior of continents within the tropics, the rainfall is 
small—not greater, in fact, than in temperate countries 
such as e. England. At Poona, only 23 inches fall an- 
nually. 

The periodicity of the rainfall disappears as we recede 
from the tropics, and the times of the year during which 
it occurs are different—the greater quantity falling in 
summer at places within the tropics and in the'interior 
of continents, but in winter in countries bordering on 
the sea in temperate regions. In respect of the rainfall, 
Europe may be divided into two distinet regions: w. 
Europe, and the countries bordering on the Mediter- 
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ranean. A vast océan on the one hand, a great continent 
on the other, and a predominance of w. winds, are the 
determining circumstances in distribution of rainfall 
over w. Europe. As the s.w. winds, which are the 
return trades, descend to the earth and blow over the 
surface of Europe, and as the whole of this continent is 
thus within their influence, it follows that the w. parts, 
especially where mountain ranges stretch n. and s., are 
rainy districts; for these mountains, diverting the s.w. 
winds from their horizontal course, force them up into 
the higher regions of the atmosphere, where, chilled, 
they form into clouds, or deposit in rain the vapor that 
they can uo longer hold in suspension. Hence the 
rainiest regions of Europe are Norway, Ireland, the west 
of Great Britain, and of France, Spain,'and Portugal. 
In the w. of Great Britain and Ireland, in the vicinity of 
high hills, the average rainfall is 80 to 128 inches. At 
Bergen, in Norway, it is 70 inches; in the Peninsula, at 
Oporto, 54 inches; at Bilbao 47 inches; at St. Jago 65 
‘inches; and in France it is 51 inches at Nantes, and 49 
at Bayonne. At places at some distance from hills, and 
in more inland districts, the annual fall is much dimin- 
ished. Thus, in the w. of Great Britain, away from 
- hills, it is 30 to 45 inches; while in the e. it is 20 to 28 
.inehes. In France it averages 30 inches; in the plains 
of Germany and Russia 20 inches; while in parts of 
Sweden and Russia it falls as low as 14 inches. In the 
interior of Europe, in mountainous districts, it rises 
much above these amounts—e.g., at Ischl it is 62 inches. 
An important distinction between the mode of distribu- 
tion of rainfall in w. Europe and that of more inland 
places is, that the greater part of the annual amount in 
the west falls in winter; but in the interior, in spring or 
summer. This difference is particularly striking on the 
different sides of Great Britain, and arises from the fact 
that, as the clouds are much lower in winter, they are 
arrested &nd drained of their moisture by the less 
elevated hills, leaving little to be deposited eastward; 
but in summer, being high, they pass above, and dis- 
charge themselves in the interior. Thus, for every 10 
inches of rain which fall at the following places in win- 
ter, there fall in summer respectively 84 inches in the 
w. of Great Britain, 11 inches in the e. of Great Britain 
and w. of France, 15 inches in the e. of France, 20 inches 
in Germany, and 27 inches in the n. and e. of Russia. 
The peculiarity of the rainfall of the basin of the 
Mediterranean depends on its proximity to the burning 
sands of Africa, a predominance of northerly winds, and 
the position of the Pyrenees and Spanish sierras to the 
w.,on which the s.w. winds discharge their rains before 
arriving on the n. shores of the Mediterranean. In the 
valley of the Rhone, four times more rain falls in autumn 
than in summer; and s. of the Alps, six times more rain 
' falls with the n.e. than with the s.w. winds, being the 
reverse of what takes place in England. In Italy, the 
quantity diminishes as we approach the south. On the 
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coasts of the Mediterranean, it rarely rains in summer, 
but frequently in winter. In the valley of the Rhone, 
the annual fall ranges from 20 inches at its mouth to 63 
inches at St. Rambert, the average being 30 inches. 
This is the average also of the valley of the Po; but on 
ascending to the Alps, it increases, as at Tolmezzo, to 
96 inches. 

The rainfall in. the w. of the American continent is 
distributed similarly to that of Europe—the amount 
being dependent on the physical configuration of the 
surface over which the westerly winds blow. The yearly 
amount increases as we proceed northward; thus, at 
San Francisco 21 inches; at Fort Reading 29 inches; at 
Fort Oxford 72 inches; at Fort Vancouver 47 inches; at 
Astoria 86 inches; at Steilacoom (Wash.) 54 inches; and 
at Sitka, in Alaska, 82 inches. 

But in the United States, the manner of the distribu- 
tion of rain is very different from that of Europe. The 
United States depends for rain not on the Pacific Ocean. 
but on the Gulf of Mexico. There can be little doubt 
that, but for the high range of the Rocky Mountains in 
Central America, the greater part of the states would be 
an arid waste. These mountains are so high as to pre- 
sent an effectual barrier to the passage of the trade- 
winds, which blow over the Gulf of Mexico; they are, on 
this account, turned northward, and spread themselves 
over the states, especially over the low basin of the 
Mississippi. These winds being characterized by great 
heat, and loaded with much moisture from the warm 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico, tend to disturb the stat- 
ical equilibrium of the atmosphere. When they have 
blown for some time, vast accumulations of heat and 
moisture take place, the equilibrium is destroyed, and a 
great storm arises in consequence, sweeping eastward 
over the states, and in many cases crossing the Atlantic, 
and descending with violence on w. Europe. In the 
states, the southerly winds preceding the storm give 
place to the dry n.w. winds, which rapidly clear the sky, 
and bring brilliant bracing weather in their train. 
It appears, in short, that the s. winds from the Gulf of 
Mexico spread the moisture over the states, and the 
n.w. wind disengages this moisture from them by com- 
ing in below them, because of their greater density, and 
thrusting them into the higher regions of the atmos- 
phere. If this be the case, as the phenomena indicate, 
then the heaviest rainfalls will be in the valleys, and the 
least on the higher grounds—a mode of distribution 
quite different from that prevalent in Europe. Thus, 
the greatest amount of rain falls in Fla., the low flats of 
the Mississippi, then along its valley, and lastly in Iowa, 
or in that remarkable depression at the head of the 
river; and the least quantities on the Alleghanies, es- 
pecially on their higher parts, and on the high grounds 
of the Missouri district. The following figures, giving 
. the average annual amount in inches, show this in 
clear light: Pensacola 57; Fort Brooke 55; and Fort 
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Pierce 63—in Fla. : -Monroeville 66; Mobile 64—in Ala. : 
Natehez 58; Jackson 53—in Miss.: Rapides 68; New 
Orleans 52—in La.: Savannah 48—in Ga.: Nashville 
55—in Tenn.: Dubuque 33—in Iowa. At Athens, Ga., 
s. of the Alleghanies, the amount is 36 inches; at Alex- 
andria, Va., also 36 inches; and at Jefferson, Mo., 38 
inches. In the northern states, the quantity diminishes 
at most places to between 27 and 45 inches, and the 
mode of its distribution becomes assimilated to that of 
Europe. 

When raindrops fall through a stratum of air below 
32°, they become frozen, and form Hail (q.v.). When 
the vesicles are formed in air under 32°, Snow (q.v.) is 
the result.—See METEOROLOGY, and references under it. 

RAIN'BOW : arch of colors formed in the sky by refrac- 

tion and reflection of rays of light falling on watery par- 
ticles in the part ofthe sky oppositetothesun. The ordi- 
nary phenomena ofthe R. are usually visible on every oc- 
currence of a ‘sunny shower,’ and we need not describe 
them particularly until we deduce them,one after another, 
from their cause. The most careless observation shows us 
that, for production of a R., there must be a luminous 
body of moderate angular diameter, and drops of water; 
for it is never seen except by direct sun or moon light, — 
and never in a cloud unless rain be falling fromit. Now, 
a falling drop of water takes, by its molecular forces, a 
spherical form. Also, as there is separation of the 
various colors of which white light is composed, the 
cause of the phenomenon must involve Refraction of 
Light (q.v.), because by Reflection (q.v.) these colors 
are not separated.: But, again, the spectator who views 
the R. has his back to the sun, and rays of light merely 
refracted by a raindrop could not be thus sent back to 
the spectator. The phenomenon must therefore depend 
on successive reflections and refractions, and we shall 
investigate in an elementary manner what appearances 
we ought to expect as the result of such processes ac-. 
cording to the known laws of optics; merely premising 
that the fundamental points of the explanation were 
given first by Newton in the second book of his Optics. 
` First, then, let us consider what becomes of parallel 
rays of light, of one color or refractive index (see RE- 
FRACTION), which are successively refracted and reflect- 
ed in a single spherical raindrop. 

For our immediate purpose, it is sufficient to suppose 
that the refractive index (see REFRACTION) of water is $; 
that is, the incident and refracted rays make with the 
perpendicular, to the refracting surface of water, angles 
whose sines are in the ratio of 4 to 3. 

Let the circle represent a section of the drop made by 
any plane passing through its centre O, and the line SO, 
which joins its centre with the sun; the sun being sup- 
posed, for the moment, to be a single luminous point, 
situated at so great a distance that lines drawn to it 
from different points of the drop are parallel. A ray of 
light, SB, falling on the drop in the plane of section, will 
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be, of course, partly reflected and partly refracted at B. 
The reflected part does not concern us, as in it all colors 
would travel together; in fact, the result of reflection 
from the external surfaces of the drops is simply to 
illuminate the background feebly. Join OB, and pro- 
duce it to Q: then the refracted ray (see REFRACTION) 
will have in the drop the direction BA, where the ratio 
of the sines of SBQ and OBA is the refractive index of 
water—i.e., 4:3 nearly. Arriving at A, the ray will be 
partly refracted in some such direction as AD, and the 
rest reflected in the direction AC. Now AD obviously 
cannot fall on the eye of a spectator whose back is 
turned to the sun, and it has, therefore, nothing to do 
with the rainbow. The internally reflected ray, AC, on 
reaching the surface at C, is partly refracted in the direc- 
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tion*OT (where BS and CT are symmetrically situated 
on opposite sides of OA), and partly reflected internally. 
The latter portion we must consider when we come to 
the cause of the secondary.or outer rainbow; the former 
is that which at present concerns us. Let SB,, SB,, be 
other incident rays. After a refraction, a reflection, and 
a second refraction, they emerge in the directions C, T,, 
C,T,, respectively. From the figure, which is drawn 
from calculation, it is obvious that both C, T, and C,T, 
are less inclined to OS than CT is. Hence for rays, par- 
allel to SO, falling on the drop, and emerging after suf- 
fering two refractions and a reflection, the final direction 
is more and more inclined to SO, as the point of inci- 
dence, B,, is further from P, at least up to some such 
point as B; after which (for points situated as B,) it 
diminishes again. By proper mathematical methode, it 
is easy to find that the angle SOB is about 59° 24’, if the 
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refractive index be $. Now, by a general property of 
maxima or minima in optics (see CAUSTIC), the rays 
falling on the drop near to B will emerge nearly parallel 
to CT; while those incident near any other point (as B,) 
will be widely scattered at emergence. And we may 
evidently extend this reasoning to all other rays by 
supposing the above figure to rotate about the axis SO. 

The conclusion is, therefore, that if homogeneous light 
fall in parallel lines on the spherical drop, those rays 
which have been twice refracted at the surface, and once 
internally reflected, will, on emergence, all lie within 
the cone formed by the revolution of CT about SO, and 
will be condensed toward the surface of that cone. Hence 
such an illuminated drop gives off by this particular 
process a solid cone of rays, much condensed toward its 
external boundaries. 

So much for each drop. Next, let us inquire what the 
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appearance will be to an eye in any given position. 
Referring to the next figure, in which the letters are the 
same asin the former, draw TS’ parallel to SO: then 
TS' is the direction of the line drawn to the point on 
the heavens diametrically opposite to the sun. So are 
E,S,’and E,8,', drawn from any assumed positions, E, 
and E,, of the spectator’s eye. 

If the eye be placed in the surface of the cone just 
deseribed, as at T, it will receive the condensed ray 
which emerges in the direction CT; if at E, (within the 
cone), it will receive diffused rays from the drop; if at 
E, (outside the cone), it will receive no light at all. 

To put this in simpler form: Draw E,F, and E,F, 
parallel to TC: then evidently we may say that the eye 
receives a condensed light from any drop whose angular 
distance from the point opposite the sun is CTS', a dif- 
fused light if the angular distance be less than this, 
and none at all if it be greater, By methods above 
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alluded to, it is found that CTS' is nearly 42? 12' for the 
index of refraction $ 

Hence, if the sun were a luminous point, emitting 
homogeneous light whose index of refraction in water 
“is 4, a spectator looking through a shower of falling 
raindrops, toward the point immediately opposite to the 
sun, would see a bright circle of angular diameter 84° 
24' surrounding this point, diffused light within that 
circle, and darkness without it. 

The effect of the finite angular diameter of the sun is 
evidently to widen this circle into a circular luminous 
band, whose breadth is the sun’s apparent diameter, and 
whose mean radius is 42° 12'. 

Next, let us consider the different refrangibilities of 
the colored constituents of white light. The investiga- 
tion above outlined shows that the radius of the lumi- 
nous circular band is greater, the less the refractive 
index; the proof, though very simple, would be out of 
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place here. Hence the appearance actually observed 
with sunlight will be formed by the superposition of 
concentric, overlapping, circular bands, the radii being 
less and less as we consider the primary colors in the 
order from red to violet (see SPECTRUM). That is, we 
shall have a circular illuminated space, brightest toward 
the edge, with a homogeneous red ring as its external 
boundary, and a gradual mixture of the prismatic colors 
as we look nearer to the centre. This agrees very well 
with observation, and so do the calculated diameters of - 
the external red (42° 22’) and internal violet (40° 35’) 
rings. 

But what becomes of the light twice reflected inside 
the drop, and then refracted out? Let fig. 3 represent 
again a section of the drop, with sunlight falling on it 
in lines parallel to SO, and let us trace the course of one 
ray, as SE The part reflected at B is to be diş- 
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posed of as before; it goes merely to illuminate, feebly:. 
the otherwise dark background of eloud and yapor. The 
refracted portion proceeds, as before, to A, where part 
is reflected internally along AC, and part refracted out. 
The latter portion, as we have seen, cannot possibly 
reach the eye of a spectator whose back is turned 
to the sun. Similarly, at C, there is internal reflection 
along CD, and refraction out of the drop. The refracted 
part has already been considered, as the cause of the 
primary rainbow. The reflected part will again at D 
be separated into two; one, reflected internally, which 
proceeds to form the tertiary and higher orders of 
bow; and the other, escaping from the drop in the line 
DT, which goes to form the secondary bow. This we 
will consider with some care, because the secondary 
bow, though necessarily fainter than the primary, is 
usually seen; the tertiary and higher bows, each much 
fainter than the preceding one, since the beam inside 
the drop is weakened at each succeeding reflection, re- 
quire no notice, as even the tertiary has never been 
observed in nature. 

As before, we have traced the courses of two other 
beams, SB, and SB,, in their passage to form part of 
‘the secondary bow. They are respectively SB, A,C, D, T, 
and SB,A,C,D,T,; and the figure shows that the final 
rays D,T, and D,T, are each more inclined to SO than 
DT is. There is, therefore, a particular ray, SB, whose 
final direction, DT, is less inclined to SO than that of 
any other ray which has suffered two refractions and two 
internal reflections; and, as before, the emergent light 
is condensed toward this minimum. If, then, the figure 
be made to revolve about SO, we see that DT will de- 
scribe a cone, that inside this cone there is no refracted 
light, that, toward the surface of the cone, part of the 
light is condensed, and that the rest of it is diffused 
through exterior space. 

So much for one drop; let us now, us before, consider 
what will be-seen by ah eye in any position with regard 
to this particular drop. In fig. 4, the letters denote the 
«me things as in fig. 3. Hence, if the eye be placed at. 
T. it will receive the maximum of light, in a direction 
making an angle DTS' with the point in the heavens 
opposite to the sun. If at E,, it will receive some of the 
diffused light from a drop whose angular distance from 
the point opposite the sun is greater than DTS’; and if 
&t E, it will receive no light ct all, the drop's angular 
distance from the point opposite the sun being less than 
DTS’. Hence the appearance presented by a shower of 
drops is, for homogeneous light coming in parallel lines, 
& bright circle, whose angular radius is DTS'; diffused 
light outside that circle, and no light within it. When 
the light comes from a source of finite anguiar diameter, 
as the sun, the only effect is, as in the primary bow, to 
widen the bright circular band. When we consider the 
various components of white light, calculation shows 
that DTS’ isleast for red, and greatest for violet. Hence 
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we have à series of concentric colored bands süpérposed, 
their diameters increasing from the red to the violet. 
Hence the secondary rainbow has its inner edge red, 
and its outer violet ; the intermediate space being an ex- 
ceedingly mixed or impure Spectrum (q.v.). The results 
of geometrical optics show that the angular diameter of 
the red is 100? 48', and of the violet 106? 44' ; so that the 
breadth of the bow is 3? 30' nearly. 

In nature, these rough results are nearly verifled ; but 
more profound investigation into the circumstances 
of the problem shows some modifications. In the first 
place, we find that for each kind of homogeneous light 
the actual maximum of brightness is in a circle of rather 
less angular diameter than that given by the more ele- 
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‘mentary investigation for the primary bow; and rather 
greater for the secondary. Secondly, and still with 
homogeneous light, there is a succession of feebler and 
feebler concentric circles of maximum brightness—in- 
side the principal maximum in the primary bow, and 
outside it in the secondary. These give rise to what is 
always seen in a fine rainbow, the so-called spurious or 
supernumerary bows, lying close inside the violet of the 
primary bow, and outside that of the secondary. These 
are fainter and more impure as they proceed from the 
principal bow, and finally merge into the diffused white 
light inside the primary bow, and outside the secondary. 

The angular dimensions of these bows, principal and 
spurious, were calculated from theory by Airy, and 
carefully measured by Müller in the artificial bow formed 
by passing light through a very fine column of water 
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y descending through a small aperture, and the accordance 
was perfect. 

The lunar rainbow, a comparatively rare but very 
beautiful phenomenon, differs from the solar simply in 
the source and intensity of the light by which it is pro- 
duced; and, as in all cases of feeble light, the distinction 
of the colors is very difficult. In fact, except under 
most favorable circumstances, the lunar rainbow rarely 
shows colors at all, giving a pale, ghostly gleam of ap- 
parently white or yellow light. 

RAIN'-GAUGE: instrument for ascertaining the 
amount of rain which falls at any given place. Rain- 
gauges are of various constructions. The simplest is 
that which consists of a metallic cylinder, from the bot- 
tom of which a glass tube (bc), divided into inches and 
parts of an inch, projects downward. It is provided 
with a funnel, inserted within at the top, to prevent 
evaporation, and the rain-water is emptied out by means 
of a stop-cock (d) at the bottom, or, still simpler, by a 
hole (a) pierced in the funnel at the top. (See accom- 
panying eut.) As this form cf gauge is objection- 
able on account of the frequent breakage of the glass 
tube by frost, a float is used instead, which is raised by 





the water, and a scale is attached to it, to show the 
quantity of rain received, As this gauge does not ad-. 
mit of very nice readings, another sort is frequently 
employed—viz., a receiving-vessel and a glass measure 
of much smaller diameter, which thus admits of as nice 
‘graduation as may be desired. As, practically, there is 
often great difficulty or trouble experienced in replacing 
the glass measure when it chances to be broken, the late 
G. V. Jagga Rao, a wealthy zemindar of Vizagapatam, 
India, proposed a gauge in the form of a funnel, having 
a diameter of 4:697 inches, or an area of 17:33 sq. inches. 
_ Now, as a fluid ounce contains 1:733 cubic inches, it fol- 
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lows that, for every fluid ounce collected by this gauge, 
one-tenth of an inch of rain has fallen. This measure 
ean, of course, be graduated to any degree of nicety, 
and may be reproduced at pleasure. It has also the 
merit of being by far the cheapest gauge, costing per- 
haps $1.25. Expensive self-registering rain-gauges have 
been invented by Osler, Crossley, and Beckley. 

A most important point with regard to the rain-gauge 
is its height above the ground. Prof. Phillips found the 
fall of rain at York, England, for 12 months 1833-4, to 
be 14-96 inches at à height of 213 ft. from the ground; 
19-85 inches at 44 ft.; and 25-71 inches on the ground. 
This remarkable fact—viz., that different quantities are 
collected at different heights, the amount being always 
greater at the lower level—has been confirmed wherever 
the experiment has been made. No perfectly satisfac- 
tory account has yet been given of this singular phe- 
nomenon. The condensing of the vapor of the atmos- 
phere on the surface of raindrops as they fall—the 
rebound of the finer particles into which many of the 
drops break themselves as they strike with violence on 
the ground—and the eddies and currents which prevail 
most and strongest around isolated objects raised above 
the surface of the ground, to a large extent account for 
the phenomenon. Of these three, the greatest impor- 
tance is to be assigned to the last two; and this is con- 
firmed by the fact that a gauge placed on the roof of a 
building that happens to be flat, of considerable area, 
and with few or no chimney-stalks to disturb the air-cur- 
rents, collects an amount equal to that collected at the 
same place by a gauge on the ground. The proper size 
and shape of the rain-gauge, and its height above the 
ground, so as to measure with the greatest exactness 
possible the-real quantity of rain that falls, are still de- 
bated. There are pluviometers or rain-gauges that indi- 
eate the duration of rainfall by marking the raindrops 
on a chemically sensitized plate; and there is a ‘self- 
registering' R. which, by means of a float, rod, and 
spring pencil or pointer, marks the duration and quan- 
tity of rainfall by tracing a line on a revolving drum with 
diagram sheet. 

RAINSFORD, rānz'ford, WILLIAM STEPHEN, D.D.: 
Prot. Episc. clergyman : b. Dublin, Ireland, 1850, Oct. 30. 
He was graduated at Cambridge, England, 1872; was 
curate at Norwich 1872-76; asst. rector of St. James’s 
Cathedral, Toronto, Canada, 1878-82; and sinee 1883 he 
has been rector of St. George’s, New York. Besides 
many eontributions to the periodical press, he published 
a vol. of Sermons (1887). Dr. Rainsford has recently 
verified his liberal spirit by inviting ministers of other 
denominations to make addresses in his church. His 
church is thoroughly organized for a wide range of 
beneficent work, which it prosecutes at large annual 
cost, and for which it has a complete provision in build- 
ings and equipment. 
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RAIN'Y LAKE: portion of the boundary line between 
the United States and British N. America; 160 m. w. of 
Lake Superior, 1,160 ft. above sea-level; about 35 m. 
long, and 5 m. in average breadth. Its surplus waters 
are carried off to the Lake of the Woods, in a w.n.w. 
direction, by the Rainy river, about 100 m. in length, 
whose banks are covered with pine foreste. 

RAI SANYO: historian: 1780-1833; b. Japan. His 
works hold the highest rank among the histories of 
Japan, and were influential in forming the publie senti- 
ment which led 1868 to the overthrow of the Shoguns. 
and the abolition of the dual form of government, His 
Nihon Guaishi (22 vols.) gives the milit. history of the 
eountry from the 12th to the 17th c., and traces the rise 
of the Shoguns, or Tycoons, and their gradual usurpa- 
tion of power. To obtain materials for this great work, 
he consulted more than 650 Japanese books, many of 
which were in a large number of volumes. Parts of this 
history have been translated into English. His other 
history. of Japan, from A.D. 600 down to the close of 
the 16th c., was published after his death. 

RAISE, v. rdz (Goth. raisjan, to raise: Icel. reisa, to 
excite, to raise]: to cause to rise; to elevate from low 
to high; to lift up; to elevate; to promote; to erect or 
build; to set up; to utter loudly; to advance or prefer; 
to increase, as the price or the voice; to arouse or stir 
up; to call into view from the state of spirits; to bring 
from death to life; to collect or obtain, as a sum of 
money ; to occasion or begin; to cause to grow; to cul- 
tivate; to cause to swell; to ordain or appoint; to as- 
semble or levy ; to make porous; to leaven; to procure; 
to propagate; in OE., to amplify; to enlarge. Rais’ ING, 
imp.: N. the act of lifting or setting up; in Amer., tlie 
operation or work of setting up the frame of a building. 
RAISED, pp. rdzd. RAISER, n. rüz ér, one who raises. 
TO RAISE A BLOCKADE, to terminate a blockade, by the 
forces or the ships that make it either removing volun- 
tarily, or by their being driven away. TO RAISE A PUR- 
CHASE, among seamen, to dispose mechanical agents in 
such a way as to exert the force required. TO RAISE A 
SIEGE, to relinquish, on the part of the besieging force, 
the attempt to take a place, or to drive away from be- 
sieging it. TO RAISE THE WIND, to obtain money by 
any means.—SYN. of ‘ raise’: to exalt; elevate; hoist; 
erect; lift; heave; produce; excite; stir up; rouse; ag- 
gravate ; cause ; heighten ; originate ; build up; occasion ; 
begin ; set up; collect; assemble; levy. 

RAISED SEA-BEACHES: see BEACHES, RAISED. 


RAISINÉE, n. rü'zin-bü: a sweetmeat esteemed in 
France, made by boiling new wine, and skimming until 
only half the quantity of wine remains, after which it is 
strained; apples, pared and cut into quarters, are added, 
and it is allowed to simmer gently, till the apples are 
thoroughly mixed with the wine, when it has a pleasant 
sweetish acid taste. Cider may be used instead of wine. 
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RAISINS, n. rà'zínz or rüz nz [F. raisin; Prov. razim, 
razain, & grape: Sp. racimo, a bunch of grapes: L. 
racémus]: dried grapes, prepared by two different meth- 
ods. One method consists in partially cutting through 
the stalk of the ripened bunches, and allowing them to 
shrink and dry on the vine by the-heat of the sun. These 
are by far the better sort, and are called Raisins of the 
Sun, or Muscatels. Malaga is famed for ite sun-raisins, 
which are the finest in the world. The raisins prepared 
by the other method are called Lerías, and are gathered 
And hung on lines, or laid on prepared floors, to dry in 
the sun. When dried, they are dipped in a hot lye, made 
by dissolving the alkali out of wood-ashes or barilla 
with water, until the filtered fluid has a specific gravity 
of about 1:100; to this is added, for every four gallone, 
& pint of olive-oil and a quarter-lb. of salt. After dip- 
ping, the fruit is laid on hurdles of wicker-work to drain, 
and is continually exposed to the sun for about a fort- 
night. The raisins are then pulled from the stalks, and 
packed into boxes for transport to other countries. The 
qualities best known in the markets are Valencias and 
Denias from Spain, Malagas from Malaga, and black 
Smyrnas and Sultanas from Asiatic Turkey. The ravages 
of the phylloxera in France have led to an immense im- 
portation of raisins from the East (to Marseilles chiefly), 
for manufacture of wine (see WINE). The Currant (q.v.) 
is only a small variety of grape. 

RAISONNÉ, a. rā-zöō-nā' [F.]: supported by proofs, 
arguments, or illustrations; arranged and digested 
systematically, as a catalogue raisonné. 

RAJ, n. ráj [Skr.]: in India, a government; rule; 
reign ; as, the Eng. raj in India, the native raj. 

RAJAH, n. ràjà or rá já [Skr. rajan, a king: comp. 
L. rez or régem, a king]: in Hindustan, originally a title 
which belonged to those princes of Hindu race who, 
either as independent sovereigns or as feudatories, 
governed a territory ; it then became a title given by the 
native governments, and, in later times, by the British 
govt., to Hindus of rank; and it is now frequently as- 
sumed by the zemindars or landholders ; the title Maha- 
rajah, or ‘great rajab,’ being, in these days, generally 
reserved to the more or less independent native princes. 
Aceording to the ancient social system of India, the 
rajah belonged to the Kshatriya or military caste (see 
CASTE); now, however, the title is given to, and assumed 
by, members also of an inferior caste. Ra’JAHSHIP, 
n. the dignity or territory of a rajah. RAJPUT, or 
RAJPOOT, n. ráj-pót [Skr. raja-putra, offspring of a 
king]: in India, a Hindu of the higher military tribe 
or order (see RAJPUTS) RAJA ADHIRAJA, king of 
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RAJAMAHENDRI, rá já-má-hén' dri or RAJAMUNDRY, 
rü-jü-mün' dri: town of Hindustan, cap. of the dist. of 
Godavari, in the presidency of Madras; on the left bank 
of the Godavari, about 50 m. from its mouth; long. 81? 
53'e. North of the town is the Fort, a square edifice, 
comprising the barracks, hospital, jail, and magazine. 
The larger kind of game, as well as wild-fowl of all sorts, 
abounds in the vicinity, and the situation and scenery 
are very beautiful. The Godavari, here about two m. 
wide, is crossed by a steam-ferry. Napkins and table- 
cloths are manufactured. Pop. (1881) 24,555. 

The district of Godavari, of which R. was formerly the 
capital, and is still seat of the courts, has 7,345 sq. m. 
Pop. (1881) 1,791,512—almost entirely Hindus in faith. 


RÁJATARANGIN' Í (or ‘the river of kings, from 
Skr. rájan, king, and tarangin i, river or stream): name 
of four chronicles of the history of Cashmir written in 
Sanskrit verse: the flrst, by Kalhan'a, bringing the 
history of Cashmir to about A.D. 1148; the second, con- 
tinuation of the former, by Jonarája, to 1412; thethird, 
eontinuation of the second, by S'rivara, pupil of Jona- 
raja, to 1477; and the fourth, by Prájyabhat't'a, from 
that date to the conquest of the valley by Emperor Ak- 
bar. Of these chronicles, only the flrst has much re- 
pute, inasmuch as it is the most important and complete 
of all known Hindu chronicles, and is considered the 
only surviving work of Sanskrit literature which makes 
attempt at historiography. Its author, the pandit Kal- 
han’a—of whom we know only that he was son of Cham- 
paka, and lived about 1150 under the reign of Sinhadeva 
of Cashmir—reports that, before entering on his task, 
he had studied 11 historical works, and a history of 
Cashmir by the sage Nila; also that he had examined 
old documents—grants and proclamations by kings, 
texts of laws, and sacred books. It is presumed, there- 
fore, that his account is trustworthy as regards the last 
few centuries preceding him; but the uncritical dispo- 
sition of the Hindu mind regarding historical facts, es- 
pecially those religious or legendary—besides the writ- 
er’s bias to produce a consistent system of chronology— 
casts great doubt on all in his work that relates to the 
ancient history of India. Still, he is our only source of 
information regarding much of the history of Cashmir. 
Kalhan'a begins with the mythological history ; the first 
king named by him is Gonarda, who, in his chronology, 
reigned B.C. 2448; and the last mentioned by him is 
Sinhadeva, about A.D. 1150. The Skr. text of all four 
Rájatarangin'is was edited at Calcutta 1835, under the 
auspices of the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal.—See also H. H. 
Wilson, An Essay on the Hindu History of Cashmir, in 
Asiatic Researches, XV.; and Lassen’s Indische Alter- 
thumskunde, I., II. 


` RAJMAHAL--RAKE. 


RAJMAHAL, ráj-má-hál: town of India, dist. of 
Bhagulpore, Bahar, Lower Provinces of Bengal; a 
station on the railway from Calcutta to the n.w. frontier ; 
on a steep eminence on the right bank of the Ganges, 
200 m. by land n.n.w. of Calcutta. Its position is advan- 
tageous, and it was long the chief town of the Bengal 
and Bahar provinces. Since the removal of the British 
courts of justice, it has declined, and is deserted and 
ruinous, though noteworthy for the remains of its 
splendid palace, and for its important transit-trade. Its 
people are employed mostly in providing for the vast 
number of travellers who pass through the town by land 
and water. Pop. about 30,000. à; 


RAJPUTS, or RájJPooTs, ráj-póts' [from Skr. rájan, 
king; putra, son; literally, ‘sons of kings']: name of 
various tribes in India, of Aryan origin, descended either 
from the old royal races of the Hindus, or from their 
Kshatriya or warrior caste (see CASTE). At all periods, 
‘they seem to have been conspicuous in the history 
of India; and all over Hindustan are many families 
who, rightly or wrongly, claim the title Rajputs. At 
present, they occupy chiefly the country known as 
Rajasthan or Rájputana, including, among other states, 
Mewar, Marwar, Jeypur, Bikanir, Jessulmir, Kotah, 
and Bundi. Before the invasion of Mahmüd the Ghiz- 
nevide, four great kingdoms were under the dominion 
of Rajput families—viz., Delhi, Kanoj, Mewar, and An- 
hulvarra; and all the kings mentioned in the Eájataran- 
gini (q.v.) of Kalhan'a were of Rájput origin.—For the 
history, etc., of the R., and the geography of Rájputana, 
see Col. James Tod's Annals and Antiquities of, Rajae- 
than, or the Central and Western Rájpoot States in India 
(2 vols., Lond. 1829); Ritter’s Erdkunde, VI. 724, ff.; 
Lassen's Indische Alterthumskunde, I., II. (passim); 
A. Troyer's Rádjatarangin' , III. (Eclaircissements histo- 
riques, etc.). 

RAKE, n. ràk [Sw. raka, to riot about: Icel. reika, to 
rove about: Scot. raik, to rove, to wander at large]: & 
loose, disorderly, idle fellow; a man addicted to lewd 
and vicious acts: V. to gad or ramble idly; tolead a dis- 
solute life. Ra’KING,imp. RAKED, pp. rākt. RAKISH, 
a. rā kish, loose; wanton; dissolute.  RA'KISHLY, ad. 
-lí. RA'KISHNESS, n. -nés, dissolute practices. 


RAKE. 


RAKE, n. rāk [Gael. rac, to rake: Icel. raka, to 
serape: F. racler, to rasp or grate: Ger. rechen; Dut. 
reckeleo, to rake]: agricultural and horticultural imple- 
ment, in use from very ancient times; resembling a 
large comb. In its simplest form it consists merely of 
a bar of wood or iron, with wooden or iron teeth in- 
serted into it, and attached at right angles across the 
end of a long handle. It is used for collecting straws, 
hay, etc., from a field after it has been reaped or mown; 
or for gathering stones from newly tilled ground ; some- 
times also in gardens, for covering seeds. A long rake, 
with a short triangular framework instead of a handle, 
and curved teeth, called the ell-rake, is much used in 
hay-flelds in England. Rakes are also adapted for being 
drawn by horses; and there are modifications both of 
the hand-rake and of the horse-rake. Among seamen, 
rake is a term for ‘slope,’ as a mast, etc. ; theinclination 
of a mast of a ship from the perpendicular to the keel, 
so that the angle which it makes with the keel, toward 
the stern, is less than a right angle: in mining, a rent or 
fissure in strata, vertical or highly inclined: in a ship’s 
bow or stern, all that part of the hull of a ship at the 
stem and stern which projects beyond either end of the 
keel: V. to gather or smooth with a rake; to collect or 
gather together something scattered; to gather with 
difficulty or labor; in mil., to fire guns in the direction 
of the length of anything, as at the stern or head of a 
ship, that the balls (e.g., grape-shot) may pass over the 
whole length of the deck—nearly the most disastrous 
thing that can happen to a vessel in action: to scratch 
into in search of something; to search with eager dili- 
gence; to grope. Ra’KING, imp.: ADJ. cannonading a 
ship in the direction of its length. RAKED, pp. ràkt. 
RAKER, n. rà kér, one who or that which rakes; a self- 
acting contrivance in a locomotive engine for cleaning 
its grate; a gun so placed as to rake an enemy’s ship. 
RA'KISH, a. -kish, applied to the particular appearance 
of a vessel with its mast sloping toward the stern.— 
RAKING MOLDING, molding not horizontal or vertical, 
but sloping at an angle. When joined to a horizontal 
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—— A 
Raking Molding. 


molding, the raking molding is run so as to mitre with 
the true vertical profile of the former, and is therefore 
different from it in section. To RAKE UP, to cover the 
ashes over the fire; to bring up or revive, as old quar- 
rels and grievances. LEAN AS A RAKE, in OÆ., a condi- 
tion in which the ribs are shown. 


RAKEHELL—RALE. 


RAKEHELL, n. rák'hél [F. racaille, the base and 
rascal sort: probably connected in origin with RAKE 1]: 
a profligate; a debauchee. RAKEHELL,Or RAKEHELLY, 
a. rāk-hěl li, wild; outcast ; worthless. 

RAKI’, or RAKEE’: see ARRACK. 

RAKO'CZYMARSCH, rd’ko-tsé-marsh: simple and 
grand military air by an unknown composer, said to 
have been the favorite march of Francis Rako’czy II. of 
Transylvania, and known to have been much played in 
his army. The Magyar Hungarians adopted it as their 
national march, and it is said to have had in 1848 and 9 
the same inspiriting effect on the revolutionary troops 
of Hungary as the Marseillaise on the French. Like the 
Marseillaise in France, it has been placed in Austria 
under the ban of the govt. at various periods of political 
excitement. In 1848 several attempts were made by 
Hungarian poets to set it to appropriate verses, but 
without much success. The air most generally known 
in Germany and elsewhere out of Hungary as the Rako’- 
ezymarsch, which is introduced by Hector Berlioz in 
Damnation de Faust, is a weak paraphrase of the orig- 
inal, by Ruziczka. 

RA'KOS: see PESTH. 


RAKSHAS, rák'shas, or RAKSHASA, rak’sha-sa: in 
Hindu mythology, a class of evil spirits or demons, 
sometimes imagined as attendants on Kuvera, god of 
riches, and guardians of his treasures; but more fre- 
quently as mischievous, cruel, and hideous monsters, 
haunting cemeteries, devouring human beings, and ever 
ready to oppose the gods and to disturb pious people. 
They have the power of assuming any shape, and their 
strength increases toward evening twilight (see Ra- 
VANA). In the legends of the Mahabharata, Ramayana, 
and the Purán'as, they play an important part, em- 
bodying the evil principle on earth, as opposed to all 
that is physically or morally good. Various etymologies 
have been advoeated; but the probable origin of the 
word Rakshas—kindred with the German Recke or Riese 
—is.from a radical r’ish or rish, hurt or destroy, with 
affix sas; hence, literally, the destructive being. 

RALE, n. râl [F. râle, a rattling in the throat: Ger. 
rasseln, to rattle]: every kind of noise attending the 
breathing in the bronchia and vesicles of the lungs dif- 
ferent from the sound of the breathing in health; also 
called rhonchus, 
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RALEIGH. 


RALEIGH, raw'lé: city, cap. of Wake co. and of the 
state of N. C.; on the Raleigh and Gaston, the Raleigh 
and Augusta Air-line, and the Richmond and Danville 
railroads; 148 m. n.-by-w. of Wilmington, 286 m. s.s.w. 
of Washington. It is nearly the geographical centre of 
the state, is in a cotton, corn, and tobacco district, has 
electric lighting and street railroads, and is building 
water-works and an improved sewerage system. There 
are 11 churches for white citizens (2 Prot. Episc., 3 Bapt., 
2 Presb., 1 Rom. Cath., 1 Jewish, 2 Meth. Episc.), and 9 
for colored (3 Meth. Episc., 3 Bapt., 1 Prot. Episc., 1 
Congl., 1 Christian); and numerous educational institu- 
tions, including St. Mary's Acad. (Prot. Episc.) Peace 
Institute (Presb.), St. Augustine Normal Sehool (Prot. 
Episc.), Shaw Institute, for the higher education of col- 
ored youth, and, at Chapel Hill, near the city, Wake 
Forest College (Bapt.) and the Univ. of North Carolina. 
R. contains also one of the 3 state insane asylums and 
institutions for the blind, deaf, and dumb. The state 
eapitol, a large gray granite building in a square of 6 
acres of beautiful oaks; the U. S. court-house and post- 
office, of white marble (cost $400,000); and the state 
penitentiary (cost more than $1,000,000)—are the most 
notable publie buildings. There are 2 national banks 
eap. $325,000), 1 savings bank (cap. $15,000), and 3 daily, 

weekly, and 3 monthly periodicals. The industries 
comprise railroad car-shops, clothing factories, cotton- 
seed-oil mill, artificial-ice factory, 4 iron foundries, 
steam-engine works, carriage factory, railroad repair- 
shops, and agricultural-implement factory. The cotton 
annually handled here aggregates 50,000—75,000 bales. 
The city receipts 1889-90 were $211,023; disbursements 
$194,162; debt $220,150; assessed valuation $3,800,000 ; 
tax rate $1.334 on $100. R. was selected as the cap. of 
N. C. 1792. In 1891 the 14 s. states, with N. Mex. and 
Ariz., united in establishing here a permanent exhibition 
of their produets and resourees, which was opened May 
4. A great s. exposition was projected for 1891, Oct. 1— 
Dec. 1.—Pop. (1870) 7,780 ; (1580) 9,265 ; (1890) 12,798. 

RA'LEIGH, Sir WALTER: 1552-1618, Oct. 29; b. at 
Hayes, on the coast of Devonshire; son of Walter R., of 
Fardel. In 1566 he was sent to Oxford as a commoner 
of Oriel College, and, though his residence there was 
brief, gave token of remarkable ability. 'Three years 
later, relinquishing study for adventure, he went to 
Franee as volunteer in an expedition in aid of the 
Huguenots; and some years subsequently he was serving 
in the Low Countries in a force sent by Queen Elizabeth 
to assist the Duteh in their patriotie struggle against 
the Spaniards. In 1578 he made his first venture in 
the field of activity which through life continued at 
intervals to attract him, sailing, in conjunction with 
his half-brother, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, with the pur- 
pose of founding a colony in N. America. The expe- 
dition was unsuccessful, being roughly handled by a 
Spanish force; and returned in evil case. 1580-1, R. 


RALEIGH. 


held a captain's commission in Ireland, where, in oper-. 
ations against the rebels, he distinguished himself by 
courage and conduct. Shortly after his return, he seems 
first to have attracted the notice of Queen Elizabeth, 
who speedily gave him high place in her favor. A well- 
known story attributes the commencement of his rela- 
tions with her to his graceful gallantry in spreading 
before her his costly mantle as a carpet over a muddy 
place. For some years he was constant in attendance 
on the queen, who distinguished him by employing him 
from time to time in various delicate offlces of trust, 
and by substantial marks of favor. The spirit of enter- 
prise was, however, restless in the man; and 1584, a 
patent having been granted him to take possession of 
lands to be discovered by him on the continent of N. 
Ameriea, he fitted out two ships, whieh soon visited 
what was afterward, by gracious permission of the Vir- 
gin Queen, ealled Virginia. Next year the beginnings 
of colonization were made; year after year re-enforce- 
ments were sent; and five Virginian expeditions were 
fitted out 1597-1602 at R.'s expense. Elizabeth conferred 
on R. the honor of knighthood. No immediate good, if 
we except tobacco, came of the colony; and after some 
years of struggle, he relinquished his connection with it. 

During 1587,8, the country being ménaced by a Span- 
ish invasion, R. was actively and responsibly occupied 
in organizing a resistance, and held command of the 
queen’s forces in Cornwall. Inthelatter year he shared 
with new honor in the series of actions which ended in 
defeat and dispersion of the great Armada, and was 
thanked and rewarded for his services. In 1592, in con- 
sequence of an intrigue, resulting in his private mar- 
riage with Elizabeth Throckmorton, one of the queen's 
maids of honor, he incurred her majesty's severe, though 
only temporary, displeasure. In his banishment from 
eourt, he recurred to those schemes of conquest and ad- 
venture in the new world which formed one main 
dream of his life; and 1595 headed an expedition to 
Guiana, having for its object the discovery of the fabled 
El Dorado, a city of gold and gems, whose existence in 
those regions was then generally credited. Of this 
brilliant but fruitless adventure, on returning, he pub- 
lished an account. Having been reinstated in royal 
favor, he held 1596 the post of admiral in the expedition 
against Cadiz, commanded by Howard and the Earl of 
Essex, and was admittedly the main instrument of its 
success. In the year following, he took part in the at- 
tack on the Azores by the same commanders. In the 
court intrigues which ended in the downfall of the Earl 
of Essex, he after this became deeply involved ; and cer- 
tain points of his conduct—notably the sale of his good 
offices with the queen in behalf of such of the earl's ad- 


herents as would buy them—though easily excused by . - 


the current morality of the time, have fixed some stain 
on an otherwise splendid fame. - ` 
With the death of Elizabeth 1603 ends the brilliant 
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and successful portion of R.’s career. Her successor, 
James, from the first regarded him with unconcealed 
suspicion and dislike. He had, besides, made powerful 
enemies—the principal of whom were Cecil and Howard. 
His ruin was resolved on, and means were socu found 
to compass it. He was accused of complicity 1. a plot 
against the king; and though no jot of evidence of his 
being in any way concerned in it was produced at his 
trial, a verdict was readily procured, finding him guilty 
of high treason. The language of the prosecutor, Atty.- 
Gen. Coke, was outrageously abusive: he called R. ‘a 
damnable atheist,’ ‘a spider of hell,’ ‘a viperous traitor,’ 
etc. Sentence of death was passed, but James did not 
venture to execute it; and R. was sent to the Tower, 
where, for 13 years, he remained a prisoner, his estates 
being confiscated and made over to the king’s favorite, 
Carr, subsequently Earl of Somerset. During his im- 
prisonment, he applied himself to literary and scientific 
pursuits—his ehief monument in this kind being the 
History of the World, a noble fragment, still notable to 
the student as one of the finest models of quaint and 
stately old English style. Certain of his poetical pieces, 
giving hint of a genius at once elegant and sententious, 
also are remembered, and are familiar to many. In 
1616 he procured ‘his release, and once more sailed for 
Guiana. The expedition, from which great results were 
expected, failed miserably. R. himself was prevented 
by severe illness from accompanying it inland; and 
nothing but disaster ensued. To add to his grief and 
disappointment, his eldest and favorite son was killed 
in the storming of the Spanish town of St. Thomas; and 
R. returned to England, broken in spirit and in fortunes. 
He returned onlytodie. Examined beforeacommission 
of the privy council, he was found to have attacked the 
Spanish settlements and ships in his expedition to 
Guiana, or at least not to have prevented such attack ; 
and this was deemed an act of piracy. 1618, Oct. 29, in 
the 66th year of his age, he was infamously put to 
death, nominally on the sentence passed on him 16 
years before, but really, there is reason to suppose, in 
compliance on James's part with the urgencies of the 
king of Spain, who resented R.’s persistent hostility. 

ER. was a man of noble presence, of versatile and com- 
manding genius, unquestionably one of the most splen- 
did figures in a time unusually prolifie of splendid de- 
velopments of personality. In the art and finesse of 
the courtier, the politie wisdom of the statesman, and 
the skilful daring of the warrior, he was pre-eminent. 
The moral elevation of the man shone eminently in 
the darkness which beset his later fortunes; and the 
calm and manly dignity with which he fronted adverse 
fate conciliated even those whom his haughtiness in 
prosperity had offended. R.’s ‘Life’ has been written 
by Oldys; Cayley (1806); P. F. Tytler (1833); Edwards 
(1868) ; St. John (1868); his poems were published by Sir 
E. Brydges (1814); his Miscellaneous Writings by Dr. 
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Dn (1751); and his Complete Works at Oxford (8 vols. 
1829). 

RALLENTANDO, n. rál' lén-tán' dó |It.—from rallen- 
tàré, to slacken] : in mus., a term, frequently abbreviated 
d NE or rall., indicating a gradual diminution of 
time. 

RALLIDZE, rál'i-dé : family of birds of order Gralla, 
characterized by a long bill more or less curved at the 
tip and compressed at the sides, nostrils in a membra- 
nous groove, wings of moderate length, tail short, legs 
and toes long and slender, hind-toe on a level with the 
others. To this family belong rails, crakes, gallinules, 
coots, etc. The toes of some, e.g., coots, are margined 
with alobed membrane; but these are by some ornithol- 
ogists separated from this family (see Coot). Even 





Rallus Aquaticus (Water-rail). 


those R. of which the toes have no marginal membrane 
are fitted, by the length of their toes, for walking on 
mud or ooze. Many swim and dive well. Most cf them 
are aquatic, or frequent either fresh-water or salt 
marshes; but some, as the crakes, are found in dry 
situations. 

RALLY, v. rálli [F. railler, to jest, to deride (see 
RAIL 5)]: to joke; to banter; to attack with good-hu- 
mored satire, or with slight contempt: N. an exercise 
of good-humored satire. RAL'LYING, imp.: RAL'LIED, © 
pp. -ňd.—SYN. of ‘rally’: to banter; satirize ; joke ; ridi- 
cule; deride; mock. 

RALLY, v. rál lí [F. rallier, to reassemble, to reunite : 
a corruption of Eng. re-ally : L. re, again; ad, to; l'igàré, 
to bind]: to collect and reduce to order, as troops 
thrown into confusion after a defeat; to put into 
order; to recover or resume strength and vigor: N. the 
aet of bringing troops to order; the act of recovering 
strength.  RAL'LYING, imp. collecting and reducing 
to order. RAL'LIED, pp. -d. RALLYING-POINT, the 
spot, or subject, or purpose, round which people unite 
or agree. 


RAM—RAMADAN 


RAM, n. rám [Dut. ram, a ram: Dan. ram, rank in 
smell or taste, in allusion to the strong smell of the 
animal: Ger. rammler, the male sheep]: a male sheep 
: called also a tup; an anc. warlike instrument for batter- 
ing walls; Aries, a sign of the ecliptic; a steam war-ship 
armed with a heavy steel or iron beak for driving 





Ram. Water-ram. 


against and so destroying other vessels; a machine for 
raising water by the moving force of part of the water 
to be raised; the hammer of a pile-driver; the piston of 
a hydraulic press: V. to strike, like a ram with his 
head ; to thrust in with much force; to drive hard down 
or together. RaM'’MING, imp. RAMMED, pp. rdmd. 
RAMMER, n. rüám' ér, he who or that which rams; an 
instrument with which anything is driven hard; the 
rod with which the charge is forced into a gun—also 
called a ramrod.  RAM'MISH, a. -ish, rank; strong- 
scented; lascivious. RAMS’ HORNS, a familiar term in 
England for the incurved or curled fossil shells called 

RAMA, rá' ma : in Hindu mythology, name common to 
three incarnations of Vishn'u, of Paras' uráma, Ráma- 
chandra, and Balarama: see VISHN'U. 

RAMADAN, n. rám' á-dán', or RAMADHAN, or RAM- 
ADZAN, or RHAMADZAN [Ar. Ramadan, the hot month]: 
ninth month in the Mohammedan year. In it Moham- 
med received his first revelation, and every believer is 
therefore enjoined to keep strict fast through its entire 
eourse, fron the dawn—when a white thread can be 
distinguished from a black thread—to sunset. Eating, 
drinking, smoking, bathing, smelling perfumes, and 
other bodily enjoyments, even swallowing one's saliva, 
are strictly prohibited during that period. Even when 
obliged to take medicine, the Moslem must make some 
amends for it—e.g., epending a certain sum of money 
on the poor. During the night, however, the most nec- 
essary wants may be satisfied—a permission which 
practically is interpreted by profuse indulgence in all 
sorts of enjoyments. The fast of R., now much less 
observed than in former times, is sometimes a very 
severe affliction on the orthodox, partieularly when the 
month—the year being lunar—happens to fall in the 
long and hot days of midsummer. The sick, travellers, 
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and soldiers in time of war, are temporarily released 
from this duty, but they have to fast an equal number 
of days at a subsequent period, when this impediment 
is removed. Nurses, pregnant women, and those to 
whom it might prove really injurious, are expressly 
exempt from fasting. According to some Mohammedan 
traditions (Al-Beidáwi) not only Mohammed, but also 
Abraham, Moses, and the Lord Jesus, received their re- 
spective revelations during this month. The principal 
passages treating of the fast of R. are in the second 
Surah of the Koran, called ‘ The Cow.’ 

RAMAGE, n. răm'āj [OF. ramage, boughs, branches: 
F. ramage, warbling of birds: It. ramo, a branch—from 
L. ramus, a branch]: in OE., branches of trees; the 
songs of birds on the branches of trees: ADJ. wild; shy 
—often applied to an untaught hawk. 


RAMAL, a. rà mál [L. ramus, a branch] : in bot., be- 
longing to branches; growing on a branch, or originat- 
ing on it. 

RAMAYANA, rá-má'ya-nà [Skr.] : one of the two great 
epie Sanskrit poems of ancient India (for the other, see 
MAHABHARATA). Its subject is the history of Ráma, 
one of the incarnations of Vishn'u (q.v. : see also RAMA); 
and its reputed author is Valmiki, according to the 
legend a contemporary of Rama. But though this point 
is quite doubtful, it seems certain that Valmiki—unlike 
Vyasa (q.v.), supposed compiler of the Maháübhárata— 
was areal personage; moreover, that the R. was the 
work of one poet—not, like the Mahábhürata, a growth 
of various epochs and from different minds. As a poetical 
composition, the R. is therefore far superior to the 
Maháübhárata ; and it may be called the best great poem 
of ancient India, claiming a rank in the literature of the 
world which by some is compared to that of the epic 
poetry of Homer. Whereas the character of the Maháb- 
hárata is cyclopedical—its main subject overgrown by 
diversified episodes, its diction differing in poetical and 
grammatical merit, according to the ages that worked 
at its completion—the R. has but one object, the history 
of Rama (see VISHN'U—Rdmachandra). Its episodes 
are rare, and its poetical diction shows throughout the 
same finish and the same genius. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that the R. is the older of the two. It 
contains (professedly) 24,000 epic -verses, or S'lokas, iu 
seven books, or Kán'd'as. The text exhibits, in differ- 
ent sets of manuscripts, considerable discrepancies ; and 
it now exists in two recensions—a fact made known first 
by A. W. von Schlegel. One of the two, more concise 
and grammatically more archaic, is doubtless the older 
and more genuine text: there have been several editions 
of the older—a careful and elegant one at Bombay, 1861. 
William Carey and Joshua Marshman edited the first 
two books of the R., adding a translation in English and 
notes (1806-08). Another edition, eclectic, is that by - 
A. W. von Schlegel. A complete translation of the 
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Rámáyan of Valmiki in English verse, by R. T. H. Grifath, 
principal of the Benares College, appeared 1870-75, five 
vols. Griffith published Scenes from the R. Meghadwta, 
etc., 1870. 

RAMBLA, rám'blà: market-town of Spain, in the 
modern province of Cordova, 23 m. s. of the city of Cor- 
dova, on a hill in a distriet which produces abundantly 
grain, wine, and oil. There are manufactures of 
eoarse pottery, especially porous water-colors. Pop. 
(1877) 6,160. 

RAMBLE, v. rám bl. [Sw. ramla, to rattle: Dut. ram- 
melen, to rattle, to clash, to talk loosely and confusedly : 
Ger. rammeln, to tumble, romp]: to wander about from 
place to place without any particular object in view; to 
rove about loosely or irregularly; to be in an excited 
state; to talk in an incoherent or desultory way: N.a 
wandering; & moving about loosely and irregularly. 
RAM'BLING, imp. -bling: ADJ. roving; wandering; un- 
settled; incoherent; desultory: N. a wandering from 
place to place; an irregular excursion. RAM'BLED, pp. 
-bld. RAM'BLER, n.-blér, an irregular wanderer; a rover. 
RAM'BLINGLY, ad. -[i.—SxvN. of ‘ramble, v.': to roam; 
rove; range; wander; stroll. 

RAMBOUILLET, »óng-bó-yà , CATHERINE DE VI- 
VONNE, Marquise DE: one of the most accomplished and 
illustrious women of the 17th c.: 1588-1665, Dec. 27; b. 
Rome, of Italian parents. She received a refined edu- 
cation under the superintendence of her mother, Mar- 
chese di Pisani. At the age of 12, she was betrothed to 
& French nobleman, Charles d'Angennes, son of the 
Marquis de R., who succeeded to the family estates and 
title on the death of his father 1611. When the youth- 
ful marquise first appeared in the assemblies at the 
Louvre, she was shocked by the gross corruption of 
morals and manners among the mob of courtiers, and 
almost immediately conceived the idea of forming a se- 
leet circle for herself, which should meet at her own 
house—the famous Hótel de Rambouillet. Madame de 
R. was admirably fitted for presiding at the reunions 
which have made her famous in the literary history of 
France. Handsome and gracious, but free from coquetry 
and all personal pretensions, her affability, generosity, 
and loyal attachment to her friends, made her an object 
almost of worship to those admitted to her society. The 
writers of that epoch dre unanimous in expression of 
their homage. The characteristic feature of the R. cir- 
cle was the intercourse, on terms of equality, of the 
aristocracy of rank and the aristocracy of genius. There 
was a generous and adequate recognition of the dignity 
of letters. For 50 years the salons of the marquise were 
hospitably open to the wits, critics, scholars, and poets 
of Paris, beginning with Malherbe and Racan, followed 
by that distinguished circle of beaux esprits who con- 
tributed so much to the formation of the French lan- 
guage and taste—Costar, Sarrazin, Conrart, Patru, 
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Balzac, Segrais, Godeau, Voiture, and Corneille; and 
closing with the generation that filled the interregnum 
from Corneille to Moliére—Scarron, Saint-Evremond, 
Benserade, Duc de Larochefoucauld, ete. Many of the 
literary débuts of celebrated geniuses were made at the 
Hôtel de R.: here Corneille read his first piece, Mélite; 
and Armand du Plessis, afterward Cardinal Richelieu, 
sustained a Thése d Amour; and Boileau preached one 
of his earliest sermons. But the Hótel was renowned 
almost as much for the brilliant and accomplished women 
who frequented it, as for its crowd of professional lit- 
térateurs. The names ‘of Mademoiselle de Seudéry, of 
Mademoiselle Coligny—afterward Comtesse de la Suze— 
and of Marquise de Sablé, who inspired the Mazximes of 
Larochefoucauld, are among the most distinguished of 
their time and country; but above them all, as conspic- 
uous by her splendid beauty as by her faultless grace of 
manner, the centre and delight of women and of men, 
shone the sister of the great Condé, and the heroine of 
the Fronde—Duchesse de Longueville. The combined 
influence of so many various sorts of esprit was profound 
and lasting on the literature and society of the 17th c., 
and is considered—rightly, we think—to have developed 
quite a new art—that of lively, polished conversation, 
in which France has since taken the lead, placing itself, 
as regards society, in the front of European civilization. 
It has been customary to say that the Précieuses Ridicules 
of Molière was aimed at the foibles of the coterie of 
ladies in Madame de R.'s circle, known as Précieuaes : 
there is possibly some truth in this as regards the little 
coterie, but not as regards the general circle. The 
Précieuses Ridicules was actually performed first at the 
Hôtel, and Molière, in the preface to his Femmes 
Savantes, protests against the supposition that he meant 
to reflect on a circle which he affirmed had every claim 
to respect. It appears, from investigation, that gro- 
tesque imitations of the manners and style of the Hotel 
had, in the course of years, become prevalent in Paris 
and the provinces, and that it was these, and not their 
charming prototype, which drew the satire of Molière. 
Madame de R. died at Paris.—See Róderer's Mémoire 
pour servir à l Histoire de la Société polie en France pen- 
dant le dix-septième Siècle; and Victor Cousin's Jeunesse 
de Mde. de Longueville, Mde. de Sablé, etc. 

RAMEAU, rá-in0', JEAN PHILIPPE: French musician: 
1683, Sep. 25—1764, Sep. 12; b. Dijon; son of the organ- 
ist of the Sainte Chapelle there. He showed genius for 
music almost from infancy; and choosing it as a pro- 
fession, set out for Italy at the age of 18, but proceeded 
no further than Milan. After travelling through France, 
and aequiring considerable reputation as a performer on 
the organ, he was appointed organist of the cathedral 
of Clermont, Auvergne, and wrote while there Traité de 
U Harmonie, published Paris 1722. Removing to Paris, 
he became organist of Sainte Croix de la Bretonnerie, 
and published various treatises connected with the the- 
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ory of mueic. In 1733, at the mature age of 50, he pro- 
duced his first opera, Hippolyte et Aricie, the drama of 
which was written by Abbé Pellegrin. It created a 
great sensation, and R. was forthwith elevated to the 
position of a rival to Lulli as an opera composer, mu- 
sicians being divided in partizanship for the two artists. 
R.’s best opera was Castor et Pollux, produced at the 
* Académie Royale de Musique 1737; it contains one 
chorus scareely surpassed in the whole range of theatri- 
cal music. 1733-60 he composed 21 operas and ballets, 
as well as numerous harpsichord pieces. His works on 
harmony gave him deservedly high reputation as a mu- 
sical theorist: he has been called the Newton of musical 
science. Louis XV. created for him the office of Cabinet 
Composer, granted him letters of nobility, and named 
him a Chevalier de St. Michel. 

RAMED, a. rámd [Eng. ram] : in ship-building, said of a 
ship on the stocks when the frames, stem, and stern- 
post are up and adjusted. 

RAMENTA, n. rd-mén'ta [L. ràmen'ta, scrapings, 
shavings—from rado, I scrape]: in bot., thin, brown, 
leafy scales with which the stems of some plants, espe- 
cially ferns, are covered. RAMENTACEOUS, a. ram’ én- 
ta‘'shiis, covered with ramenta or scales. 

RAMEOUS, a. rà mé-üs [L. ràméüs, of or belonging to 
branches—from ramus, a branch]: in bot., belonging to 
a branch; shooting or growing from a branch. 

RAMESES, rám'é-séz, or RAAMSES, rá-üm'8éz : district 
and town in Lower Egypt; the town being usually 
deemed one of the fortresses or treasure-cities built by 
the Hebrews during their bondage in Égypt. The name 
of this fortress, important for the date of the Exodus— 
‘placed B.c. 1491 or 1485 by the old chronologers, and 
B.C. 1314 by Lepsius, but now, with most probability, 
B.C. 1317, Apr. 15—is found in the papyri of the British 
Museum in documents of the age of Meneptah; while 
Rameses III. is represented at Medinet-Habu in one of 
his campaigns, marching out of the Magdol (tower) of 
Rameses. The situation of R. has puzzled geographers 
and eommentators, and it has been supposed to be 
Abaris, Baal-Zephon, Heroópolis, Pelusium, and Abu- 
Kescheh. Notwithstanding the opposition to dating the 
fortress Rameses in the period of the 19th dynasty, it is 
now generally admitted to have been constructed at 
that period. In fact, no fort was ever named by the ap- 
pellation of a prince, it being the prerogative of only 
the monarch to have the fortress named after him. The 

- evident solution of the diffieulty is, that the exodus of 
the Hebrews took place under a king Rameses, at what- 
ever ehronologieal period his reign may have happened. 
—A remarkable and important discovery of royal muni- 
mies, papyri, and other relics was made in a pit near 
Thebes 1881. Among the mummies were those of 
Rameses I. and Rameses II., probably removed and 
concealed here on occasion of some hostile invasion, 
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RAM'ESES, or RAAM'SES (‘ born of the sun,’ or ‘ the 
nascent sun’): name of several Egyptian monarchs, 
some of whom were known to the Greek and Roman 
writers and the chronologists. The R. family is sup- 
posed to have been of Theban origin, descended from 
one of the later queens of the 18th dynasty. The ex- 
ploits of R. are confounded by the Greek and Roman 
authors with those of Sesostris (see SESOSTRIS), and - 
mingled in the legend of Arimais, the Danaus of the 
Greeks. R. is said to have had a great army and navy, 
and, at the head of a force of 700,000 men, to have con- 
quered Ethiopia, Libya, Persia, and other eastern 
nations. Before leaving his kingdom for these distant 
expeditions, he is said to have appointed his brother 
Armais or Danaus regent of the kingdom, charging him 
neither to assume the diadem, nor interfere with the 
royal harem. R. then proceeded to conquer Cyprus, 
Phoenicia, the Assyriansand Medes. Armais contravened 
his orders; and R., informed of this by the high priest, 
suddenly returned to Pelusium, and resumed the king- 
dom, expelling his brother, who, fleeing with his 
daughters, the Danaides, to Argos, established himself 
in Greece. According to the Roman authors, however, 
Troy was taken in the reign of Rameses. The walls of 
the temples of Thebes were said to be covered with in- 
scriptions and scenes recording his conquests and the 
tributes rendered to him, and these were interpreted by 
the priests to Germanicus on his visit to Egypt. Such 
is the account given of a monarch called R. by the 
classical authors. . 

The following are the principal princes and monarehs 
of this name, found on the monuments of Egypt.—1. A 
prince or king represented with the royal families of the 
18th dynasty in a sepulchre at Thebes.—2. R. I., chief 
of the 19th dynasty, who reigned but a short time, and 
whose name is found on the monuments of Thebes and 
the Wady Halfa.—3. R. II., or the Great, now generally 
believed to be the Pharaoh of the Hebrew oppression, 
who mounted the throne at a very early age, conquered 
the Khita or Hittites, and other confederate nations of 
central Asia, in his 7th year, and concluded an extradi- 
tionary treaty with the Khita in his 21st year. Other 
nations, European and African, fell under his sway, and , 
his empire extended far s. in Nubia, the ancient Ethi- 
opia, which he governed by viceroys. He erected for- 
tresses and temples in foreign lands, and embellished 
all Egypt with his edifices. He had two wives, 23 sons, 
and 7 daughters; and was finally buried in the Biban-el- 
Moluk. He is the supposed Sesostris, according to: 
most authors. He reigned 68 years. His son Mene- 
ptah I. is now generally identified with the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus (see ExoDUS).—4. R. III., chief of the 20th 
dynasty, the Rhampsinitus of Herodotus, called Meri- 
amoun, or beloved of Ammon, who defeated the Philis- 
tines, the Mashuasha, and the Libyans, carrying on im- 
portant wars from the 5th to the 12th year of his reign; 
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he also made conquests in the 16th, and seems to have 
reigned 55 more years. He founded the magnificent 
pile of edifices of Medinet-Habu, embellished Luxor, 
Gurnah, and other parts of Egypt. Some attribute to 
him the exploits of the R. of the Greek and Roman 
writers.—5. R. IV. reigned a short time, and performed 
no distinguished actions.—6. R. V., of whom inscrip- 
tions are found at Silsilis.—7. R. VI., whose tomb at 
the Biban-el-Moluk contains some astronomical records 
from which the date of his reign has been calculated at 
B.C. 1240.—8.-12. R. VII., VIII., IX., X., and XI., un- 
distinguished monarchs.—13. R. XII., who reigned 
more than 33 years, in whose reign the statue of the 
god Chons was sent from Egypt to the land of the 
Bakhten, to cure a princess of the royal family of that 
court, with which R. had contracted an alliance.—14. 
R. XIII., an unimportant monarch. 

RAMFEEZLED, a. rdém-féz'ld [Scot.]: fatigued; ex- 
hausted. The word was humorously borrowed from 
Burns by Cowper. 

RAMIE, or RAMEE, rám'e (Bahmeria): valuable fibre 
plant, native of Asia, belonging to the nettle family, but 
with stingless hairs. It is largely grown in Asiatic 
countries, to some extent in France, and on a small but 
increasing scale in Cal. and some southern states. Con- 
siderabie quantities of the fibre, obtained from the inner 
bark, are imported into England and manufactured 
there. It is made into thread; lace, and cloth; is used 
often with cotton and wool; and forms quite a propor- 
tion of the material of which some goods sold as fine 
silk are composed. The fibre is stronger than flax, and 
receives dyes without injury to its lustre or durability. 
The leaves are said to be good food for silk-worms, and 
to furnish material for paper; and in China the seed is 
used for making confectionery. In Asia, where labor is 
cheap, the fibres are separated by hand; but in Europe 
and the United States, decorticating machines have been 
introduced. A chemical method has recently been in- 
vented in France which perfectly supplements the ma- 
chine-work, and reduces the whole process of preparing 
the fibre to a period of two hours.—There are various 
species of R. The famous China-grass cloth is made from 
B. nivea (see BHHMERIA) ; a coarser fibre is obtained from 
B. candicans, and a valuable one from JB. tenacissima. 
Experiments in Cal. indicate that R. will become a very 
valuable product. The plants are propagated by seeds 
or by root-cuttings, usually the latter. The plants are 
set three by four feet apart, requiring about 3,500 per 
acre, and in a few years will spread so as to cover the 
ground. When well established, three crops can be se- 
cured in a year. The total weight of dry stalks per acre 
varies from 800 to 2,000 Ibs., about 15 per cent. of which 
is raw fibre. The seed of B. nivea now (1891) retails in 
New York for one dollar per ounce, 
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RAMIFY, v. răm'*-fī [F. ramifier—from mid. L. ram- 
ificaré, to ramify—from L. rāmus, a branch; facio, I 
make|: to divide into branches; to shoot or spread out 
into branches or parts. RAM IFYING, imp. RAM'IFIED, 
pP. -fid. RAM'IFICA' TION, n. -i-fi-kà/ shin [F.—L.] : the 
aet of branching, or dividing into branches; a branch; 
a division; in bot., sub-divieions of roots or branches; 
the manner in which a tree produces its branches; -in 
anat., the issuing or spreading of small vessels from a 
large one. 

RAMILLIES, ra-mél-yé’ or rá-me-ye': small village of 
Brabant, Belgium, 28 m. s.e. of Brussels ; memorable as 
the place near which one of the most important battles 
of the War of the Spanish Succession was fought, 1706, 
May 23. In this conflict, the French forces were under 
the command of Marshal Villeroy and the Elector of 
Bavaria, while Marlborough led the troops of the allies. 
Villeroy, after a battle of three hours and a half, was 
defeated, with the loss of almost all his cannon, the 
whole of his baggage, and 13,000 killed and wounded. 
The great result of this vietory was that the French 
were compelled to give up the whole of the Spanish 
Netherlands. 

RAMMED, RAMMER, RAMMISH, etc.: see under 
Ram. 

RAMMELSBERG, riém'méls-béréh: one of the Harz 
Mountains, Germany; rising 2,092 ft. above sea-level, 
and noted for its mines of gold, silver, lead, zinc, cop- 
per, sulphur, vitriol, and alum. They have been worked, 
according to tradition, from 968; and their possession 
was for ages a source of strife between the inhabitants 
of Goslar (q.v.) and the dukes of Brunswick. 

' RAMMOHUN ROY, rdm’mo-him roy: renowned 
Hindu rajah: b. Burdwan, province of Bengal, between 
1774 and 80; died 1833, Sep. 27. In a sketch of his own 
life (1832), he states that his ancestors were Brahmans 
of a high order. He was well educated, as a Hindu; and 
made thorough study of Sanskrit, and the works in it, 
which contain the spirit of Hindu law, literature, and 
.religion. In early youth, beginning to investigate the 
various religious doctrines held by those around him, 
he found them repugnant to his vigorous understanding, 
and openly declared this fact. The result was a quarrel 
with his father, his family, and his community. For & 
long time he had a strong, perhaps not unfounded, dis- 
like to the English; but becoming convinced that their 
sway was, on the whole, beneficial to India, his senti- 
ments changed, and he applied himself to study of 
the English language. For five years he held the office 
of revenue collector in the dist. of Rungpur. In 1808 
his father died, but left him no part of his estate. In 
1811, however, by the death of his brother, he succeeded 
to affluence. He published various works in Persian, 
Arabic, and Sanskrit; the object of the whole being the 
uprooting of idolatry. He issued in English an abridg- 
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ment of a work called the Vedant, giving a digest of the 
Vedas, the ancient sacred books of the Hindus. Be- 
coming more convinced, as he grew older, of the excel- 
lence of the moral elements of Christianity, he published 
(1820) The Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Hap- 
piness. This work shows his acceptance of the moral 
precepts of Christ; but that he did not concede his 
supreme divinity, nor the reality of the miracles record- 
ed in the gospels, nor other doctrines held fundamental 
in the various churches of Christendom. 1831, Apr., 
the rajah visited England. His society was universally 
courted there, and he was oppressed with invitations to 
social parties, and political and ecclesiastical meetings. 
His anxiety to see everything and to please all led him 
to overtask himself; his health, long failing, at last 
broke down, and he died at Bristol. He was founder 
of the well-known Theistic Church of India, the Brahmo 
Somaj (q.v.), led subsequently by Debendra Nath Tagore 
and by Keshub Chunder Sen (see SEN, KESHUB CHUN- 
DER). The Arya Somaj, under Dayananda Sarasvati, 
was more conservative; advocating a reform in Hindu 
religion, but taking its stand on the Vedas, their in- 
spiration and infallible authority. See Mary Carpenter's 
Last Days of R. R. (1866). 

RAMNAD, rám-nád' : town of Brit. India, dist. of 
Madura, presidency of Madras; about five m. from the 
shore of Palk’s Bay. In the centre of the fort is the 
palace of the zemindar, one of the greatest of his class 
in s. India, his extensive possessions containing more 
than 2, 000 villages, and noany 300,000 inhabitants.— 
Pop. of R. 15,000. 

RAMNEGHAR, rám-ne-gár', or RAMNUGGUR, râm- 
nüg'gér : town of Brit. India, N. W. Provinces, in the dist. 
of Benares, four m. 8. of thecity of Benares, on the right 
bank of the Ganges. Its fort, the residence of the 
rajah, rises from the banks of the sacred stream by a 
number of fine ghats or flights of stairs. Pop. 12,000. 

RAMNEGHAR', or RAMNUG'GUR (Town of God); 
formerly RASULNUGGUR: walled town of the Punjab, 
beautifully situated in an extensive plain on the left 
bank of the Chenab, 65 m. n.n.w. of Lahore, There is- 
& ferry aeross the river, which here is 300 yards wide 
and 9 ft. deep. It was an important place in the 18th c. 
and was stormed 1795 by Ranjit Sing: of late it has de- 
clined. Pop. about 8,000, of whom 4,500 are Mohamme- 
dans. 

RAMOLLESCENCE, n. rdm’6l-lés’éns [F. ramollir, to 
soften; ramollissant, softening—from L. re, again; ad, 
to; mollio, I make soft; mollis, soft] : a softening; ener- 
vation. RAM'OLLISSE MENT, n. -lis’mént [F.]: in anat., 
a diseased condition of a part of the body in which it 
becomes softer than is natural, usually limited in its 
application to the nervous system. 
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RAMOUS, a. rà mits, or RAMOSE, a. rü-mós' [L. rámó- 
sus, full of boughs—from rāmus, a branch]: in bot., pro- 
ducing branches; very much branched. 

RAMP, v. rámp, or Romp, v. rómp [It. rampare, to 
clamber: F. ramper, to creep or climb, as a plant: Dut. 
rammelen, to rattle: Ger. rammeln, to romp: comp. 
Eng. rampage, to scour up and down]: to jump; to 
leap; to bound; to sport about in a wild, riotous man- 
ner; to climb, as a plant: N. a leap; a bound; in hand- 
railing, sudden upward bend or slope in the hand-rail of 
a stair: in fort., a road cut obliquely into, or added to, 
the interior slope of a rampart, or of a parapet, serving 
as a communication between two levels; gradual slope 
by which approach is had from the level of the interior 
area, or of a town, to the terre-plein or general level of 
the fortifications behind the parapet. RAMP’ING, imp.: 
ApJ. leaping or bounding with violence. RAMPED, pp. 
rümpt. RAMPANT, a. ramp’ dnt, overgrowing the usual 
bounds; overleaping restraint: in ker., standing erect on 
the hind-legs, as if for attack, with one fore-leg elevated, 
the head being seen in profile. When the face is turned 
toward the spectator, the attitude is called rampant 
gardant; and when the head is turned backward, ramp- 
ant regardant. A lion counter-rampant is one rampant 
toward the sinister, instead of toward the dexter, the 
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usual attitude: two lions rampant contrary-ways in 
saltire also are sometimes said to be counter-rampant. 
RAMP'ANTLY, ad. -/í. RAMP'ANCY, n. -án-8i, exuberance; 
excessive growth or practice. RAMPANT PASSANT, a. 
rémp' dnt páàs' ant, in her., said of an animal when walk- 
ing with the dexter fore-paw raised somewhat higher 
than the mere passant position. RAMP'ANT SEJANT, &. 
88 jant, said of an animal when in a sitting posture, with 
the fore-legs raised. ' 

RAMPAGE, v. rámp'àj [It. rampare, to clamber, to 
paw like a lion or bear: F. ramper, to climb: Ger. ram- 
meln, to tumble and toss about the limbs: comp. Eng. 
ramp or romp]: to romp or prance about with unre- 
strained spirits; to be furious: N. a state of passion or 
fury. RAMP'AGING, imp. RAMP'AGED, pp. -àjd. RAM- 
UN a. rám-pà jüs, in Scot., furious; violently un- 
8e . 
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RAMPALLIAN, n. rüm-pül'yán, or RAMPALL'ION, 
-yün [prov. F. rambal, confused noise : comp. Scot. rallion, 
a clattering noise]: ‘in OE., a coarse, vulgar person; & 
mean creature; a scamp: see RAPSCALLION. 

IONS NOS RAMPANT, RAMPING : see under 

AMP. 

RAMPART, n. rám párt [F. rempart, the wall of a 
fortress—from L. re, again; em for in, in; pardré, to 
make ready: It. riparo, a defense: F. parer; It. parare, 
to ward off]: the enceinte or main line of every perma- 
nent Fortification (q.v.); constructed immediately with- 
in the main ditch by throwing up the soil exeavated 
from it; or by rearing à mound or wall of masonry sur- 
rounding a fortified place, on which guns and troops are 
placed. On the front of the R.the parapet is raised, 
and width should be left behind it to allow of guns, 
wagons, and troops passing freely within on the top of 
the rampart. The R. consists of an interior and an ež- 
terior slope, a banquette, etc. Its height is dependent 
on the relief (height) of the buildings to be defended, 
and on the positions in the neighborhood which an 
enemy might assume. In a restricted sense, R. is the 
platform behind the parapet: in general, anything that 
fortifles or secures safety.—SYN.: bulwark; guard; 
fence; security. : 

RAMPHAS' TID/E: see TOUCAN. 

ord n. rüm'pi-ón [It. raperonzo, Sp. reponche; 

Ger. rapunzel, rampion—from L. rapum, a 
turnip], P], (Campanula rapunculus : see CAMPANULA): per- 
plant, native of Europe, with a stem about two 
ft. high, and a panicle of very pretty pale-blue bell- 





Rampion. 
shaped flowers. The radical leaves are ovato-lanceolate . 
and waved. The root is white and spindle-shaped, and 
was formerly much used for the table, under the name 
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or Ramps. The plant is still commonly culti- 
vated in France for its roots, used either boiled or as 
salad, and for its young leaves, used as salad. AN. 
American garden species, with nodding bell-flowers, is 
similar, and hence named C. rapunculoides. 


RAMPIRE, n. raim'pir: OE. for RAMPART. RAM'- 
PIRED, a. in OE., defended or protected by ramparts. 

RAMBOD, n. rám' ród [see RAM]: the rod used in 
driving home the charge to a gun. 


RAM'SAY, ALLAN : Scottish poet: 1686, Oct. 15—1758, 
Jan. 7; b. in the parish of Crawford, Lanarkshire. His 
father was manager of Lord Hopetoun's mines at Lead- 
hills. In his 15th year (both his parents having died) 
he was apprenticed to & wigmaker in Edinburgh. He 
had received the ordinary education of a parish school, 
and could read Horace, as he says, *faintly in the orig- 
inal.’ Till his 30th year, he continued in the occupation 
of a wigmaker; though he had become known as a poet, 
having issued several short humorous pieces, printed as 
broadsides. R. gained the patronage of prominent men, 
abandoned wigmaking, and began as a bookseller. He 
established a circulating library, the first in Scotland. 
R.'s career, worldly and literary, was eminently pros- 
perous. He was careful and industrious; and though 
always courting patronage, he never selected a fool for 
his patron. The following are his principal works: 
Tartana, or the Plaid, 1721; a collected edition of his 
Poems, published by subscription 1721, by which it is 
said the poet realized 400 guineas; Fables and Tales, 
1722; Fair Assembly, 1723; Health, a Poem, 1724; The 
Tea-table Miscellany, a collection of the most choice 
songs, Scottish and English, 1724, to which was added 
& 2d vol. 1725, a 3d 1727, and a 4th 1740; The Evergreen, 
‘being a collection of Scots Poems wrote by the In- 
genious before 1600,' published 1724 ; The Gentle Shepherd, 
a Pastoral Comedy, 1725, to which songs were added 
1728; a second collection of Poems, published by sub- 
. scription 1728; Thirty Fables, 1730. Of most of these 
publications, nymerous editions were called for—nine of 
The Tea-table Miscellany in nine years. One brief cloud 
overcast the poet’s successful career. He entered into 
a speculation for building a theatre in Edinburgh, which 
was almost immediately shut up by the magistrates, in 
virtue of the act passed 1737. This affair was a serious 
loss to the poet, and subjected him to attacks in print, 
such as ‘The Flight of Religious Piety from Scotland 
upon the account of Ramsay’s Lewd Books and the hell- 
bred Playhouse Comedians,’ etc. Allan bore all with 
Horation philosophy and indifference. The last two or 
three years of his life were spent in cheerful retirement 
in the picturesque house that he had built on the n. side 
of the Castle Hill; and there he died. 

The Gentle Shepherd is R.’s greatest work; indeed, is 
usually esteemed the best pastoral in any language. Its 
characters are realities, not shadowy Corydons or 
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Phyllises, maundering over crooks, or sleeping to the 
murmur of bees. It contains faithful transcripts of 
actual life and feeling, such as the poet had witnessed 
in his youth on the banks of the Clyde and Glengonar. 
The poetry abounds in graphie expression and touches 
of homely nature and arch humor that to Scotsmen 
are irresistible, while the plot is skilfully constructed 
to bring out rustic character, customs, and superstitions. 
Some of R.'s songs, tales, and fables lack refinement; 
and his Gentle Shepherd presents in the hero a moral 
ideal neither high nor worthy. As editor, he has been 
censured for tampering with the works of the old bards, 
retouching, adding, or retrenching at his pleasure; but 
he also rescued many choice productions of the elder 
muse from neglect, and awakened in Scotland a taste 
for its native literature. A complete ed. of his poems, 
with biography, was published by Chalmers (1800, new 
ed. 1874); a fine ed., with the music of the songs, and 
engravings by David Allan, 1879. A monument to R. 
was erected in Edinburgh 1865.—His son, ALLAN R., 
(about 1713-84), studied art in Rome, became a portrait- 
painter, and gained the favor of George III., who ap- 
pointed him, 1767, principal painter to the king. 

RAMSAY, DAVID, M.D.: 1749, Apr. 2—1815, May 8; 
b. Lancaster co., Penn. He graduated from Princeton 
College 1765, taught school, and studied medicine at the 
University of Pennsylvania. In 1773 he commenced 
practice in Charleston, S. C. He was an ardent patriot, 
served as surgeon in the revolution, and was a member 
of the state legislature 1776-83; was held 11 months by 
the British as a hostage; was a member of the conti- 
nental congress 1782-86, and for several years was pres. 
of the state senate. He published numerous political 
and patriotic papers; also books, among which were a 
History of the Revolution of South Carolina (1785) ; History 

the American Revolution (1789); History of the United 

tates, 1607-1808. He died at Charleston. 

RAM'SAY, GEORGE DovuGuas: soldier: 1802, Feb. 
21—1882, May 23; b. Dumfries, Va. He graduated from 
West Point 1820, served in various garrisons and sur- 
veys, had charge of arsenals, was actively engaged in 
the Mexican war as chief of ordnance and was brevet- 
ted for gallant service, was afterward commander of 
arsenals, became chief of ordnance of the U. S^ army 
1863, and, on account of age, retired from active service 
1864, though he continued to hold important positions. 
By various promotions he reached the rank of brig.gen. 
1863, and 1865 was brevetted maj.gen. U. S. army ‘ for 
long and faithful services. He died at Washington.— 
His son, FRANCIS MUNROE R., b. in the Dist. of Colum- 
bia 1835, Apr. 5, became à midshipman 1850, rendered 
valuable service as commander in various naval en- 
gagements in the civil war, and has been supt. of the 
Naval Acad., and member of the examining board. 
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RAM'SAY, NATHANIEL: soldier: 1751, May 1—1817, 
Det. 23; b. Lancaster co., Penn.; bro. of David R. He 
graduated from Princeton College 1767, studied law, and 
began practice in Cecil co., Md., 1771. He was in active 
milit. service during nearly the whole period of the 
revolution, commanded a regt. and rendered distin- 
guished service at the battle of Monmouth and in other 
engagements, was promoted lieut.col., was member’ of 
congress 1786-7, was twice appointed marshal of Md., 
and for along period was naval officer of the dist. of 
Baltimore. He died at Baltimore. 

RAMSDEN, rámz'dén, JESSE: astronomical instru- 
ment-maker: 1735-1800, Nov. 5; b. Salterhebble, near. 
Halifax, Yorkshire, England. He received a good edu- 
cation, and became (1762) a working engraver in London. 
Having married Dollond’s daughter, he received as her 
dowry a share in his father-in-law’s patent for achro- 
matic telescopes. The sextants of his time were un- 
trustworthy within 5’ of a, degree, and R. reduced the 
p error to within 30’’, while he reduced the cost 

y one-third. This brought to him a great tide of busi- 
ness, and he invented a machine which could graduate 
instruments much more rapidly and accurately than 
could be done by hand. For this invention he received 
from the board of longitude a premium of about $3,000. 
The accuracy of his instruments was the delight of 
astronomers. He constructed telescopes for the observ- 
atories of Blenheim, Mannheim, Dublin, Paris, and 
Gotha, and mural quadrants for those of Padua and 

‘Vilna. He recommended the introduction of the mural 

circle instead of the Quadrant (q.v.). He died at Brighton, 
leaving much of his estate to be divided among his work- 
men. R. was a member of the Royal Soc., a fellow of 
the Imperial Acad. of St. Petersburg, and possessor of a 
Copley medal (gift of the Royal Society). 

RAMSEY, rám'zi : town in the Isle of Man, 16 m. n. 
of Douglas; which, from beauty of situation and salu- 
brity of climate, is a‘resort of tourists and pleasure- 
seekers. It stands on the margin of a spacious bay, 
and has a background of lofty wooded hills. The waters 
abound in fish. Extensive harbor-works have been 
erected. Steam-packets run regularly from R. to Liver- 
pool and to Whitehaven, and the town is connected with 
Douglas by railway. Resident pop. (1881) 4,025. 

RAMSGATE, rámz' güt (Rium’s Gate; Rium is the 

‘British name of Thanet): seaport and watering-place in 
the s.o. of the Isle of Thanet, 97 m. e.s.e. of London by 
railway. Anciently, it was a small fishing-village; but 
it began to increase in importance about the be, 

of the 18th c., when a number of its inhabitants opened 
& successful trade with *Russia and the east country.' 
The recently-built portion of the town consists of well- 
arranged streets, crescents, and terraces; and the older 
part is situated in a natural depression or eutting in the 
chalk-coast, opening out toward the sea, and called in 
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this district a ‘gate’ or ‘stair.’ R., as a watering-place, 
is slightly more aristocratic than Margate (q.v.); and 
during the season, from mid-summer to the end of 
autumn, the charges are very high. At the height of 
the season, the pop. is increased to more than 30,000. 
The climate is much more bracing than that of tho s. 
coast, and is helpful in cases of scorbutic disorder. The 
harbor—40 acres in extent, inclosed on the e. by a fine 
pier 3,000 ft. in length, and on the w. by another pier 
1,500 ft.—serves as a harbor of refuge for the Downs. 
About 14 m. w. of R. is Osenga!! Hill, on which Saxon 
and Roman graves have been recently discovered, with 
many interesting relics—spear-heads, coins, ornaments 
in silver, etc., armor, glass and amber beads, etc. (see 
Wrights Wanderings of an Antiquary). Ship-building 
and rope-making are carried on, and coal is imported. 
There entered the port (1880) 875 vessels, of 112,216 tons. 
Pop. (1871) 14,640 ; (1881) 22,605. 

RAMS'HORNS, in Fortification: semicircular works 
of low profile in the ditch, which they 8weep, being them- 
selves commanded by the main works. They were in- 
vented by Belidor, ‘French engineer, and when used 
take the place of Tenailles (q.v.). 

RAM'SKIN : species of cake which consists of grated 
cheese of some dry kind, such as Parmesan or the white 
hard English varieties, incorporated with dough as pre- 
pared for fine puff-pastry ; then rolled out, and cut into 
shapes, glazed with white of egg, and baked fora quarter 
of an hour. It is usually eaten hot. 

RAMSONS, n. rám'sünz [AS. hramsan, ramsons : Ir. 
creamh, garlic]: a kind of wild garlic, Allium ursinum, 
ord. Lihdcée. . 

RAM' TIL (Guizotia oleifera): plant of nat. order 
Composita, sub-order Corymbiferca; native of the E. Indies 
and Abyssinia, esteemed for the bland oil obtained from 
the seeds and used for the same purposcs ae olive-oil. The 
R. is extensively cultivated in India, chiefly in Mysore. 

RAMULI, n. plu. rám ü-li [L. ràmülus, a little branch 
—from rámus, a branch]: in bot., twigs or small branches. 
RAM'ULOUS, a. -lis, or RAM'ULOSE, a. -lōs, having 
many small branches.  RAM'ULUS, n. -à4-lüs, a small 
branch. 

RAMUS, n. rà más [L. rdmus, a branch]: a branch or 
sub-division of a stem; each half or branch of the lower 
jaw or mandible of vertebrates; branch of a vein or 


artery, eto. ; a projecting part. 


RAMUS. 

RAMUS, vá-müs' (Latinized form of De lu Ramée), 
PIERRE: French ‘humanist:’ 1515-1572, Aug.; b. at 
the village of Cuth, in Vermandois; son of a .poor 
laborer. His thirst for knowledge was so great, that, 


twice before he had reached his 12th year, he travelled. 


on foot to Paris, hoping to get admission to some school 
there; but the misery of want twice drove the brave 
boy home again. In his 12th year, however, he got a 
Situation as servant to a rich scholar at the Collége de 
Navarre; and by giving the day $o his master, obtained 
the night for study, and made rapid progress. He took 
his degree M.A. in his 21st year. The method of teach- 
ing philosophy then prevalent dissatisfied him, and he 
was gradually led to place a higher value on ‘reason’ 
than on ‘authority,’ contrary to the mental habit of his 
time. His contempt for ‘authority’ blinded him (as is 
usual with a young reformer) to what truth * authority’ 
might contain: thus in his thesis on taking his degree 
he maintained with audacity and ability the proposition, 
Everything that Aristotle taught is false. R. became a 
teacher in the Collége du Mans, where his success was 
remarkable. He then turned his attention particularly 
to the science of logie, which, in his usual adventurous 
spirit, he undertook to ‘ reform :' these attempts excited 
hostility among the Aristotelians ; and when his treatise 
on the subject (Dialectice Partitiones) appeared 1543, it 
was fiercely assailed by the doctors of the Sorbonne, 
who managed to procure its suppression by royal edict, 
and even barbarously demanded that its author should 
be sent to the galleys. But R. had (at this time) two 
powerful friends, Cardinals Charles de Bourbon and 
Charles de Lorraine, who protected him from personal 
injury, and through whose influence he was, 1545, a 
pointed principal of the Collége de Presles. In 1551 
Card. Lorraine instituted for him a chair of eloquence 
and philosophy at the Collége Royal; and his inaugu- 
ral address (Pro Philosophica Disciplina, Par. 1551) is 
reckoned a masterpiece. He gave the first eight years 
of his teaching to the first three of the *liberal arts' 
(grammar, rhetorie, and logic), which he called ele- 
mentary or exoteric; and published three grammars 
successively, Greek, Latin, and French. But though 
R. had innumerable adversaries, he might have defied 
them all, so great was his influence at court, had his 
love of ‘ reformation’ not displayed itself in ‘religion’ 
as well as in logic. His intellect was by nature scorn- 
fully rebellious toward the ipse dixit of * authority ; ' still 
he had for years decently conformed to the practices of 
the Rom. Cath. cult; but after Card. Lorraine, in reply 
to the Conference of Poissy (1561), frankly admitted the 
abuses of the church and the vices of the clergy, R. 
openly embraced Protestantism. The outbreak of the 
religious wars in France plunged him into the dangers 
of the time, and he perished in the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. 

R. holds honorable place among intellectual reformers, 


* 


RAN—RANCÉ. 

His assault on scholasticism as a method of thinking 1a 
vigorous, and, on the whole, well directed; his exposure 
of its puerile and useless subtleties is thorough, and en- 
tirely in accordance with later criticism. In his con- 
tempt for the illiterate worship of Aristotle, in his ad- 
miration of Plato and of the ancient orators and his- 
torians, he ranks (though late) with the scholars of the 
Renaissance; but in his assertion of ‘reason’ as the 
eriterion of truth, he must be regarded as the forerunner 
of Descartes and many writers of the modern world. 
His system of logie, by which his name is best known, 
has admirable improvements on the older systems; but 
(like every pre-Baconian system) it fails to recognize the 
supreme importance of the inductive method. R. had 
a universal intellectual activity: he was the first math- 
ematician of his age in France, and wrote treatises on 
arithmetie, geometry, and algebra, which were text- 
books for a hundred years; he was among the earliest 
adherents of the * Copernican' system of astronomy, and 
in natural philosophy avowed himself an enemy to hy- 
potheses and abstractions. His followers were long a 
powerful body of thinkers and teachers. France, Eng- 
land, the Low Countries, Germany, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, even Spain, had their Ramists, as they were 
ealled, and they have disappeared chiefly because their 
tendencies are embraced in the broader and more crit- 
ical methods of modern scientific inquiry. A list of his 
writings is given in the Nouvelle Biographie Universelle, 
pets * Ramus.'—See Waddington’s Ramus, sa Vie, ses 

its, et ses Opinions (Paris 1855); E. Saisset’s Les 
Précurseurs de Descartes (Paris 1862); and C. Desmaze’s 
P. Ramus, Professor au Collége de France, sa Vie, ses 

its, 8a Mort (Paris 1864). 

RAN: pt. of Run, which see. 


RANA, n. rü'ná [L. and It. rand, a frog: akin to Skr. 
ru, to utter a sound]: systematic name for frogs. Ra- 
NINE, a. rã nin, applied to an artery under the tongue. 
RANANITES, n. plu. rà ná-nits, a sect among the Jews who 
venerated frogs, because they had plagued Pharaoh. 
RANULA, n. rán' ü-là [L. ranula, a tadpole]: a small 
swelling or tumor under the tongue. For Rana and 
Ranidee, see FROG. 


RANCÉ, röng-8ã', ARMAND JEAN LE BOUTHELIER DE: 
founder of the reformed order of „La Trappe (see TRAP- 
PISTS): 1626, Jan. 9—1700, Oct. 27; b. Paris. He took 
his degree in the Sorbonne, embraced the ecclesiastical 
profession, soon became distinguished as a preacher, 
and, through the favor of Card. Richelieu, obtained more 
than one valuable benefice. He inherited, while young, 
alarge fortune; and for a time, notwithstanding his 
clerical character, was carried away by the gay dissipa- 
tion of Parisian life. After a time, however, being deeply 
moved by the death of the Duchess de Montazon, to 
whom he was much attached, he withdrew from Paris, 
and after a time resolved to sell all his property, dis- 
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tribute the proceeds among the poor, and devote himself 
to piety and penitential works. Finally, he resigned all 
his preferments (of which, by the abusive practice of the 
period, he held several simultaneously), except: the, 
abbacy of La Trappe, to which convent he retired 1662, 
with the intention of restoring the strict discipline of 
the order. For the reforms which he effected, see 
TRAPPISTS. He lived in this seclusion 33 years, during 
which he published many works, chiefly ascetical. In 
his youth he had edited Anacreon. 


RANCESCENT: see under RANCID. 


RANCH, n. or RANCHE, n. ránsh [Sp. rancho, a mess- 
room] : originally a rude hut ; a rancho; now, in the south- 
western states, a cattle-breeding farm—in many cases 
of vast extent and owned by wealthy companies. RAN- 
CHO, n. rán' chó, in Mexico, a small village or large pri- 
vate establishment where cattle are reared. RANCHERO, 
n. rün-chà'ro, in Mexico, a herdsman; usually one of a 
mixed breed of Spanish and Indian blood, who are splen- 
did riders and hunters, and form the bravest part of the 
Mexican army—its irregular cavalry. The rancheros 
are lank in frame, with brown weather-stained faces and 
muscular limbs, hardy, temperate, and always ready for 
the boldest enterprises. 

RANCID, a. rán'síd [L. rancidus, stinking: It. rancido, 
tainted: F. rance, musty: Dut. ranst; Ger. ranzig, ran- 
cid]: having a rank unpleasant odor or smell, partio- 
ularly applied to fats and oils in bad condition; sour; 
musty. RAN’cIDLY, ad.-h. RAN’CIDNESS, n. -nés, or 
RANCIDITY, n. rán-Ssíd i-&, quality of being rancid; q 
strong disagreeable smell or odor, as of old oil (see OILS). 
RANCES CENT, a. -8és'ént, becoming rancid. 

RANCOR, n. ráng' kér [It. rancore, rage, spite: prov. 
F. rancowur, disgust: L. rancens, putrid]: deep-seated 
hate or malice; implacable enmity; spite; bitterness; 
in OE., virulence; corruption. RAN’OORODS, a. -ŭ8, char- 
acterized by deep and bitter malice; malignant; spite- 
ful. RAN’ COROUSLY, ad. -/t.—Syn. of ‘rancor’: enmity; 
hatred; ill-will; spite; malice; animosity; malignity; 
grudge; antipathy; malevolence; virulence. 

RANDALL, rán'dal, SAMUEL JACKSON: statesman: 
1828, Oct. 10—1890, Apr. 13; b. Philadelphia. Having 
received an academic education, he became an account- 
ant in a mercantile house, and later a partner in a firm 
of ironmongers. He entered public life as a member 
of the city council of Philadelphia, in which office he 
served 4 years, being elected and re-elected as a whig; 
but his election 1858, and re-election 1859, to the state 
senate, he owed to the democratic party, and to that 
party he thereafter adhered. On the outbreak of the 
civil war, R. entered the milit. service as private in the 
first city troop of Philadelphia, which company was 
one of the first to respond to the call of the pres. for 
troops to serve 90 days. He was elected representative 
in congress for the 3d Penn. dist. 1862, and was re- 
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elected to each succeeding eongress till his death. In 
congress in his second and succeeding terms he served 
on the most important committees of the house— 
banking and currency, retrenchment, ways and means, 
etc.; and almost from the first was recognized as a leader 
of his party in committee and in debate. In the 43d 
congress, the democratic minority, under the leadership 
of R., defeated the enactment of the Force Bill, and 
thereafter he was recognized as the strongest man in 
his party. In the 44th congress, which met 1875, Dec., 
R. gave way to Michael C. Kerr in the canvas for the 
speakership; but on the death of Kerr, 1876, R. was 
elected to fill the office for the remainder of that con- 
gress. He was re-elected speaker of the 45th and 46th 
congresses. He was an advocate of the policy of pro- 
tection, therein differing from the majority of the dem- 
ocratic party: on that issue, when the democrats re- 
gained control of the house in the 48th congress, R. 
was defeated by John G. Carlisle in the speakership 
canvas. R. was held in respect by men of all parties 
for his ability and integrity. 

. RAN'DALL'S ISLAND: island belonging to New 

York, in the East river, at the mouth of the Harlem, 
comprising more than 100 acres, and containing the 
House of Refuge (under care of the Soc. for the 
Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents), Idiot Asylum, 
Child’s Nursery, Children’s and Infants’ hospitals, and 
a number of other charitable institutions supported by 
the city. R. I. and Ward's Island, near it, have histories 
dating unbrokenly to the Dutch administration of Van 
Twiller, who bought them of the Indians. Ward’s Island, 
then known as Great Barnes Island, was given, and R. I. 
(Little Barnes) was sold for the equivalent of $200, to 
Thomas Delavall by the English govt. after the expul- 
sion of the Dutch. R. I. passed from Delavall through 
a daughter's family to Elias Pipon, who came from Eng- 
land 1732 and laid out a grand estate there. St. George 
Talbot bought it 1747 and bequeathed it 1765 to the 
London Soc. for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, which sold it 1772 to Capt. John Montressor, of 
the Brit. army. In 1784 Samuel Ogden bought it, and 
within a few months sold it to Jonathan Randall 
(whence its present name) for £2,400 (about $11,675) ; 
and 1835 the city of New York bought it of Randall’s 
estate for $50,000, and applied it to charitable purposes. 

RANDANITE, n. ran’ dàn-it: a form of gelatinous sol- 
uble silica, in fine earthy compact masses, principally 
composed of infusorial remains, occurring near Algiers, 
and near Randan, in France, whence the name; also 
found in England. 

RANDAZZO, rán-dát'só: town of Sicily, province of 
Catania, at the base of Mount Etna. It crowns the 
summit of a low cliff of lava, and is so medieval in its 
appearance that it has been likened to * a town of the 
middle ages preserved as a curiosity.' Pop. (1871) 7,945, 
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RANDERS, rán'dérz : town in Jutland, chief town of 
the Amt or bailiwick of R., on the Guden, at its entrance 
into the Randers-Fiord, 20 m. from the mouth of the 
latter in the Cattegat. Though still fortified, it has 
declined from its early prestige and importance. Brew- 
ing, distilling, and manufacture of gloves, which are in 
high repute, and of stockings and cloth, are carried on. 
Pop. (1870) 11,354; (1880) 13,457. 

RANDOLPH, rán'dólf : town in Randolph tp., Norfolk - 
co., Mass.; 15 m. s.e. of Boston;on the Old Colony rail- 
road, two branches of which pass through the township. 
It was incorporated 1793. It has a public library, the 
Turner Library, which with the building was given to 
the town by the heirs of Col. Royal Turner, a high 
school supported chiefly from the income of a bequest 
for this purpose made by Hon. Amasa Stetson, grammar 
and primary schools. It manufactures boots and shoes 
and woolen goods. Pop. of tp. (1890) 3,946. 

RAN'DOLPH, Anson Davies FITZ: publisher and 
author: b. Woodbridge, N. J., 1820, Oct. 18. After study- 
ing in the publie schools of New York, he became a 
clerk in the office of the American Sunday-School Union. - 
In 1851 he engaged in selling and publishing books in 
New York, which business he still continues (1891). He 
has written for various periodicals. A collection of his 
poems, entitled Hopefully Waiting, and Other Verses, 
was published by request (1867), enlarged and reprinted 
1885. 

RAN'DOLPH, EDMUND JENNINGS: 1753, Aug. 10— 
1813, Sep. 13; b. Williamsburg, Va.; nephew of Peyton 
R. He graduated with honor from William and Mary 
College, studied law, and was disinherited by his father 
for adherence to the patriot cause. He was aide-de- 
camp to Washington 1775, a member of the Va. consti- 
tutional convention 1776, and atty.gen. of the state. He 
was twice elected to congress, was gov. of Va. 1786-88, 
and a prominent member of the national constitutional 
convention 1787. A draft which he had prepared was 
not accepted, and he did not sign the constitution, 
though he favored its ratification by the Va. convention. 
He became atty.gen. of the United States 1789, and sec. 
of state 1794; but charges (afterward proved false) by 
the French minister caused his resignation the following 
year; and he again became one of the most prominent 
lawyers in Virginia. 

RAN'DOLPH, JOHN, or ROANOKE: statesman: 1773, 
June 2—1833, June 24; b. at Cawsons, in Chesterfield co., 
Va. ; descended from an ancient and wealthy family, and 
claiming the Indian princess Pocahontas as one of his 
ancestors. He studied a short time at Columbia College, 
New York, entered the profession of law, and 1799 was 
. elected to congress, where he became distinguished for a 
showy sort of eloquence, wit, sarcasm, invective, and ec- 
centricity, and for 30 years was more talked and written 
of than any other American politician. He was radical 
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and extreme in views and expressions; a zealous deist, 
and a violent upholder of the theory of state rights, 
and opponent of the new constitution of the United 
States. Tall and meagre, peculiar in dress and manners, 
he was described as a strange mixture of the aristocrat 
and the Jacobin. He was the democratic leader of the 
house of representatives; but quarrelled with Jefferson, 
finally separating from him 1806; and opposed the war 
of 1812 and the Missouri Compromise, and stigmatized 
the northern members who voted for it as ‘dough- 
faces.’ In 1822 and 24 he visited England, where his 
eccentricities attracted much notice. He represented 
Va. in congress 1799-1825, except two terms. In 1825 
he was chosen U.S. senator from Va., and 1830 ap- 
pointed minister to Russia. He died in Philadelphia. 
By his will, he manumitted 318 slaves, and provided for 
their maintenance in a free state. His will was disputed 
in the courts, and a verdict was returned declaring him 
not sane in his later years. See Life of John Randolph, 
by Garland (2 vols. New York 1850). 

RAN'DOLPH, PEYTON: 1721-1775, Oct. 22; b. Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.; son of Sir John R. He graduated 
from William and Mary College, studied law in London, 
and 1748 became crown atty. for Va., and a member of 
the house of burgesses. He resisted the demand of the 
crown for a fee on each land patent, and 1754 was com- 
missioned by the house to present the case to the 
English ministry and obtain a repeal of the imposition. 
After the defeat of Braddock, he raised a force of about 
100 lawyers and gentlemen, and joined the troops then 
fighting the Indians. He was afterward chairman of a 
committee which revised the laws ® Va., and was also 
one of the directors of the affairs of William and Mary 
College. In 1766 he was elected speaker of the house 
of burgesses, and resigned the office of atty. for the 
crown; was chairman of the correspondence committee 
of the colonies 1773, pres, of the Va. convention 1774, 
pres. of the first continental congress, and was one of 
the most trusted leaders of the people in their move- 
ment for independence. He died of apoplexy in Phila- 
delphia, where he was attending congress. 

RANDOM, a. rán' dóm [AS. randun, rushing: OF. ran- 
don, force, violence ; à randon, at random : It. randello, a 
violent hurling or whistling noise in the air; a randa, 
scareely, with diffieulty: Ger. rand, edge, extremity]: 
done at hazard, or without settled aim, purpose, or cal- 
culation; left to chance; done or uttered without previ- 
ous ealeulation: N. want of direction; chance. AT RAN- 
DOM, without external guidance; without settled aim or 
purpose. 

RANDY, a. rán'di [Gael. ranndar, discontented and 
violent language (see RANDO] : boisterous ; obstreper- 
ous; violent: N. in Scot., a violentscold. Note.—RANDI 
is a term of abuse applied to females in Hindustan, and 
used exactly in the same sense as Scot. randy. 


RANEE—RANGE. 


RANEE, or RANI, n. rán-& [Hind. rajni]: in Hind., a 
queen or princess; the wife of a rajah: also spelled 
RANNEE. 

RANELAGH, rén’é-la: notorious haunt of London 
gayety in the latter half of the 18th c.; called from hav- 
ing been built on the site of a villa and garden of Vis- 
count R., near Chelsea. The R. was a kind of ‘Vauxhall 
under cover,’ mainly a large amphitheatre, with orchestra 
in the centre, noted for banquets, balls, concerts, and 
other festivities. The place was opened as a public hall 
and promenade 1742, and was closed 1805. No traces 
now remain; its site being part of the Chelsea Hospital 
garden. 

RANG: pt. of Rina, which see. 

RANGE, n. rànj [F. rang, order; ranger, to arrange or 
set in order: W. rhenc, a row, a line: It. rangiare, to 
range or set in order]: a rank; a row ; a class or order; 
things in a line; step of a ladder; compass or extent of 
excursion, or space or room for it;*compass taken in; 
command or scope, as applied to thought; an extended 
kitchen apparatus for cooking; a piece of wood fixed to 
the inside of a ship to belay the ropes; the distance to 
which a shot can be projected or thrown from a gun; 
the line a shot describes to the point where it lodges; a 
bolting-sieve to sift meal: V. to set or place in a row or 
line; to dispose in proper order; to go from one point 
to another, as prices; to rove at large; to lie in a partic- 
ular direction; to travel about without restraint or 
direction; to separate the flour from the bran, as to 
range through a sieve. RANGER, n. rdanj'ér, a dog that 
beats the ground for game. RANG'ING, imp. RANGED, 
pp. ranjd: ADJ. placed in order or in rank. RANGE OF 
A GUN, as far as the shot from the gun will reach (see 
below). RANGE OF MOUNTAINS, a stretch or line of 
mountains.—SYN. of ‘range, v.’: to wander; roam; 
stroll; rove; ramble. j 

RANGE, a. rüng-zhà' [F.]: in her., arranged in order. 

RANGE, rànj, in Gunnery: distance between a point 
on the ground vertically below the muzzle of the piece 
and the point on the same level at which the projectile 
touches in its descent. The point-blank range is when 
the piece is fired in a horizontal position; the range in- 
ereases with the elevation; and if the air opposed no 
resistance, the greatest range would be attained with 
the piece elevated at an angle of 45?; but in practice the 
angle for'the greatest range is found to be, on an aver- 
age, a little over 30°. As the resistance of the atmos- 
phere increases as the square of thé velocity of the shot, 
being also in the direct ratio of its front section, while 
the momentum is as the velocity multiplied by the 
weight, it follows that a heavy shot should have a 
greatér range than a light one; and that of two shots of 
the same weight, an elongated cylinder of small diam- 
eter will have a longer range than a spherical ball of 
greater diameter. On the other hand, from the rapid 
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increase in a duplicate ratio of the resistance, as com- 
pared with the initial velocity, the range increases only 
to a certain point, in consequence of a more rapid flight | 
of the projectile. 

The greatest ranges of projectiles known to have been 
made by American ordnance were measured at the Army 
Ordnanee Proving Ground, Sandy Hook, N. J., as fol- 
lows: 1887, Nov. 30: 8-inch breech-loading steel rifle; 
powder 113 lbs.; projectile 300 lbs.; elevation 17° 45'; 
range 11,000 yards. 1888, May 17: 12-inch breech-load- 
ing rifled mortar; powder 80 lbs.; projectile 630 lbs. ; 
elevation 45°; range 10,528 yards. 

By foreign ordnance: 1888, Apr. 15: English 9:2-inch 
breech-loading, wire-wrapped steel rifle; projectile 380 
lbs. ; elevation 40°; range 21,358 yards. This is known 
as the ‘Jubilee’ firing.—The statement is made in En- 
gineering (London 1891, Feb. 27, p. 250), that in the 
firings with 12-6-inch Canet SEa atis rifles, 1891, 
Jan. and Feb., at the firing ground at , 'the.gun was 
proved on this occasion to have a maximum range of 21 
kilometres’ — 22,966:416 yards. The maximum range 
of American high-power guns is equal to the foreign of 
the same calibre and length, but has not been recorded 
foragreater angle of elevation than 17? 45', as noted 
above for the 8-inch rifle. To attain the maximum range 
would require an angle of about 42? elevation. 

RANGELEY LAKES, rànj' lí laks: chain of lakes in 
Oxford and Franklin cos., in the lumber dist. of w. 
Maine. They are connected by short rivers or straits, 
which form an unbroken line of water-communication of 
nearly 50 m. In their order from the n. they are indi- 
vidually called Rangeley, 1,511 ft. above sea-level, 
Cupsuptie, Moosetocmaguntic, Molechunkamunk or Up- 
per Richardson, Richardson, and Umbagog, which is 
partly in N. H. (1,256 ft. above sea-level). The beautiful 
scenery and pure air of this lake region, with the fine 
fishing and hunting, draw great numbers of visitors. 

RANGER, n. rànj'ér [OF. ramage, the right of cutting 
branches in the forest, and the duty payable for the 
same; ramageur, the officer appointed to look after the 
woods: mid. L. ramügiüm, the right of cutting branches 
in the forest —from L. rāmus, a branch] : an officer whose 
duty it is to take care of a forest or park. RANG'ER- 
SHIP, n. the offiee of a ranger. 

RANGIFER, n. raén'ji-fér [formed in the 16th c. from 
F. ranche, a rack, ladder, and L. fero, I bear] : reindeer; 
a genus of Cervide, having horns with large basal snags 
near crown, muzzle hairy. 

RANGOON, ráng-gón' : principal seaport and chief 
town of Pegu (q.v.); on the left bank of the Rangoon 
river, the e. branch of the Irrawaddy, 26 m. from the sea; 
lat. 16? 42' n., long. 96? 13' e. R. was founded or rebuilt 
by the great Alompra 1755. The British flag was first 
planted in the town 1824, May, when the Anglo-Indian 
troops took possession of it at the commencement of the 
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first Burman war. The second Burman war began with 
the bombardment of R. 1852, Apr. 11; and it was capt- 
_ ured Apr. 14, by the united forces of Bengal and Ma- 
dras. At the close of the contest, Pegu was annexed 
to Brit. India, and R. became a part of the same terri- 
tory. A great change has taken place in R. under the 
dominion of the British, and large sums have been ex- 
pended on its improvement. Excellent roads and streets 
now intersect every part of the town. The native town 
is of mean appearance, but many substantial buildings 
of brick or stone have been erected by the European 
inhabitants. R. possesses a govt. naval yard, and a 
patent slip for repairing ships. 

R. is a stronghold of Buddhism, and on every side are 
gigantic monuments, that from age to age have been 
erected by the followers of Gautama; pagodas, tem- 
ples, images, wonderful in their vastness and grotesque 
. Splendor. Of these, the most notable is the famous 
Shoay Dagon, or Golden Dagon dagoba, or shrine, whose 
foundation is said to have been laid 2,300 yearsago. It 
is about two m. n. of the town, on elevated ground, on 
an area 800 ft. square. The dagoba itself is a stupen- 
dous mass of solid masonry, tapering gradually from an 
octagonal base of 1,355 ft. to a spire of small circumfer- 
ence, which is surmounted by the sacred tee, or um- 
brella of open iron-work. The whole building is one 
dazzling blaze of gold, and altogether forms a most 
magnificent object, its magnitude and massiveness being 
very remarkable. This celebrated monument derives 
its peculiar sanctity from being the depository, accord- 
ing to Burman tradition, of relics of the last four 
Buddhas—viz., the staff of Kan-tha-than, the water-dip- 
per of Gau-na-gon, a garment of Ka-tha-pa, and eight 
hairs from the head of Gautama. The sbrine is sur- 
rounded by numerous temples, containing colossal 
images of Gautama, richly gilt, and sitting cross-legged 
in solemn conclave. s 

R., possessing continuous water-communication with ` 
the upper provinces and the Burman kingdom, is favor- 
ably situated for internal. .as well as for foreign com- 
merce. There are 5 light-houses on the Burmese coast 
to guide vessels to the port. Teak-timber and rice' are 
the principal exports by sea, but exports include also 
cotton, eutch, hides, ivory, jade, kerosene, petroleum, 
precious stones, shellac, and tobacco. The imports by 
sea comprise betel-nut, cotton twist, cotton piece goods, 
crockery, cutlery, hardware, silk and woolen piece goods, 
raw silk, spirituous liquors, and wines. The annual 
value of exports from R. amounts to more than $12,500,- 
000; and this value is exceeded by the imports. The 
town is fortified and garrisoned. An English newspaper 
is published here.—Pop. (1869) 87,553; of whom 1,627 
were Christians, 11,997 Mohammedans, 5,998 Hindus, 
and 62,054 Burmese: pop. (1872) 98,745; (1881) 134,176. 

RANINE: see under Rana. 


RANK. 


RANE, n. răngk [F. rang, order: prov. F. renc; W. 
rhenc, a line, a rank: Gael. rianaich, to set in order; 
rian, order (see RANGE)]: a row or line, as of soldiers 
standing abreast; grade; station or condition; class or 
order; status or station in society; degree of eminence 
or dignity; high place: V. to place abreast in a line or 
row; to include in a particular class or division ; to place 
in a particular class, order, or division ; to have a certain 
. grade in the orders of civil or military life (see RANK IN 
THE U.S. ARMY AND NAVY):to be ranged ; to be esteemed. 
RaANE'ING, imp.: N. arrangement; order. RANKED, pp. 
rüngkt: ADJ. arranged or disposed in an order or class. 
THE RANKS, the order of common soldiers; the common. 
people. RISEN FROM THE RANES, in the army, said of 
a commissioned officer who once served as a private 
soldier ; also said of a man who has risen from a humble 
position to one of importance and consideration. RE- 
DUCED TO THE RANKS, in the army, said of a non-com- 
missioned officer lowered to the condition of a private 
for some misconduct. RANK AND FILE, the whole body 
of common soldiers in an army, including corporals, etc. 
Rank and file means literally the lines of men from side 
to side, and from front to back—a rank being a row of 
mon standing side by side, and a file of soldiers a line 
of men standing one behind another. The strength of a 
force is reckoned by its rank and file; the non-commis- 
sioned and commissioned officers forming the super- 
numerary ranks charged with the direction of the mass. 
To TAKE RANK OF, to enjoy precedence over; to have 
the right to occupy a higher place. RANKING AND 
SALE, in Scotch law, action whereby the land or heritable 
property of an insolvent person is sold, and the proceeds 
divided among the creditors, for which purpose it is 
necessary to rank the creditors according to legal prior- 
ity.—Syn. of ‘rank, n.’: line; row; range; class; divi- 
Sion; order; degree; grade; eminence; excellence; dig- 
nity ; station; position. 

RANK, a. rdmgk [F. rance; Dut. ranst; Ger. ranzig, 
musty (see RANCID)]: musty; strong-scented; over- 
rich or offensive from excess; high or strong tasted; 
excessive, as a rank coward. RANK'LY, ad. -líi. RANK'- 
NESS, n. -nés, rancidness ; rank smell; strong taste. 

RANK, a. rdngk [AS. ranc, strong in growth, fruitful : 
Dan. rank, erect: Icel. rakkr, straight; rammr, robust, 
strong: Ger. ranke, a tendril, branch: Norw. rangla, to 
revel, to riot]: strong or luxuriant in growth; causing 
strong growth; vigorous; excessive in any quality; 
raised to a high degree; extreme; coarse; violent; 
Strong ; barefaced ; in OE., lustful: AD. strongly ; fierce- 
ly. RANE' LY, ad. -h, with vigorous growth; coarsely ; 
grossly. RANK'NESS, n. -né8, the condition or quality of 
being rank ; luxuriance ; vigorous growth; excess. Ranke 
ness, asan excessive luxuriance of growth in vegetables, 
is as unfavorable as its extreme opposite to their health 
and productiveness. It is caused often by injudicious 
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manuring, and is most frequent in moist seasons. The 
decay of mushrooms in pastures, as in Fairy Rings 
(q.v.), sometimes produces a rankness of grass which 
eauses all animals to refuse it; such herbage abounding 
toan unusual degree in Chlorophyl (q.v.), but very de- 
ficient in qualities which rendor herbage most palatable 
and nutritious to cattle. Rankness in grain-crops is 
attendod with diminished production of grain, the flowers 
often proving abortive, and with much increased liabil- 
ity to attacks of parasitic fungi. In fruit-trees, it dis- 
plays itself, even when the soil is only a little too rich, 
in tendency to produce shoots and foliage, instead of 
blossoms and fruit; and is to be counteracted by with- 
holding manure, by root-pruning, or by cutting away 
portions of bark. In wall-trees, deep cuts may even be 
made into the wood, though in standards this would in- 
volve danger of destruction by the next storm. 

RANK IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY AND NAVY: 
military or naval grade of officers on a comparative 
scale. For the various grades, see PROMOTION, in the 
ARMY AND Navy. 

Relative Rank.—Line officers in the milit. and naval 
services hold rank relatively as follows: 


ARMY. ) NAVY. 
General, Admiral. 
Lieut.gen. Vice-admiral. 
Maj.gen. Rear-admiral. 
Brig.gen. es TREE 
pt. 
Lieut.col. . Commander. 
B Lieut.commander. 
Capt. Lieut. 
First lieut. . Master. 
Second lieut. Ensign. 


Relative rank of non-combatants is the grade or posi- 
tion which they are entitled to take among their com- 
batant brethren. Their relative rank carries with it 
all precedence and advantages attaching to the milit. 
rank with which it corresponds, and regulates rates of 
lodging, number of servants, rations of fuel and light 
(or allowances in their stead), and share of prize-money ; 
but confers no right to command, and does not entitle 
the holder to salutes from ships or fortresses, nor to the 
turning out of guards. For the relative rank of certain 
civil departments, see their respective titles (MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT: PURVEYOR: ETC.).—In the army a chap- 
lain ranks as capt. of cavalry; the officer in charge of 
the public buildings and grounds in Washington as col. ; 
supt. of the U. S. Milit. Acad. as col.; profs. of more 
than 10 years’ service at the acad. as col.; profs. of less 
than 10 years’ service as lieut.col. ; asst. profs. as capt. ; 
asst. surgeons, 1st 5 years Ist lieut., after 5 years 
capt.; paymaster-gen. as brig.gen.; asst. paymasters- 
gen., col.; deputy paymasters-gen., lieut.col.; pay- 
masters, maj.;. and aides-de-camp to maj.generals, 
eapts., to brig.generals, lieuts.—In the navy the chiefs 
of the bureaus of medicine and surgery, provisions and 
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clothing, steam-engineering; and construction and repatr, 
hold the relative rank of commodore while occupying 
the offices, and have respectively the titles surgeon-gen., 
paymaster-gen., engineer-in-chief, and chief construct- 
er. Chaplains rank as capts.; profs. of mathematics 
as capts., commanders, and lieuts., according to place 
and character of service; naval constructers as capts., 
commanders, lieuts., and lieuts. of the junior grade; 
civil engineers as capts.,commanders, lieut.commanders, 
and lieuts.; and heads of depts. in the Naval Acad. as 
commanders, lieut.commanders, lieuts., and chief en- 
gineer.—The commissioned officers of the U. S. marine 
corps rank with officers of like grades in the army. 


RANKE, rán'kéh, LEOPOLD von: distinguished 
modern German historian: 1795, Dec. 21—1886, May 23; 
b. Wiehe, in Thuringia. He was educated for a school- 
master. In 1818 he was appointed rector of the gym- 
nasium at Frankfurt-on-the-Oder ; and 1824 published at 
Berlin his first work, Geschichte der Roman. und German. 
Volkerschaften von 1494-1535. It attracted considerable 
notice ; and in the following year he was called to Berlin 
as extraordinary prof. of history at the univ., where 
his lectures soon began to be numerously attended. 

"About this time his attention was directed to the his- 
torical value of the reports sent home by the Venetian 
ambassadors at different European courts during the 
16th and 17th c.; and the result of his studies and in- 
vestigations among these was Fürsten und Völker von 
Südeuropa 4m 16. und 17. Jahrh. (Berl. 1827), in which the 
affairs of Turkey and Spain are specially handled. Im- 
mediately after the publication of this work, he com- 
menced a four years’ tour through Europe, examining 
the archives of the different nations. The fruit of his 
varied researches partly appeared in his Serbische Revo- 
lution (Berl. 1829), Verachwórung gegen Venedig im J. 1688 

rl. 1831), and Vorlesungen zur Geschichte der Ital. 
(Berl. 1837); but much greater than any of these 

was Die Rim. Püpste, ihre Kirche und ihr Staat im 16. und 
17. Jahrh. (3 vols. Berl. 1834-36; 3d ed. Berl. 1844-5), a 
work which, for its important conclusions regarding 
the character and policy of the papacy, many of which 
it may be said to have placed. almost beyond contro- 
versy, was not only received with unbounded applause in 

Germany, but was translated again and again in Hol- 
land, England, France, and America, and ranks as one 
of the most widely circulated and influential histories of 
modern times. It was followed by Deutsche Geschichte 
im Zeitalter der Reformation (6 vols. Berl. 1839-47), con- 
sidered in Germany his most finished and thorough pro- 
duction, and in whose composition he was enabled to 
avail himself of many documents never before published 
or used. In a still higher degree than in his earlier 
writings, we find displayed here his skill in grouping 
events together in a vivid and intelligent manner, plac- 
ing them before the eye of the reader in their whole 
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significance, with all their Gauses, relations, and con- 
sequences. R.’s next effort, Neum Bücher Preuss. 
Geschichten (1847-8), remodelled and re-issued 1875 
under the title Genesis des Preussischen Staates, may be 
regarded as continuing his history of Protestantism, 
and was worked up from the Prussian historical archives, 
opened to literature for the first time. The stormy 
period of 1848 found him in the Frankfurt parliament; 
but he did not acquire distinction in that arena of bab- 
bling and incompetent patriots, and soon betook himself 
again to more familiar and more valuable labors. His 
Franz. Geschichte vornehmlich im 16. und 17. Jahrh, (1852- 
57) is an admirable work, full of new information and 
enlightened views; and his exposé of the reign of Louis 
XIV. is put, even by French critics, on a level with that 
of Voltaire. Still later are his Englische Geschichte vor- 
nehmlich im 16. und 17. Jahrh. (1859-67, Eng. trans. 1875); 
Die Deutschen Mächte und der Firstenbund; and memoir 
of Hardenberg MON A collected ed. of his works was 
begun 1874. . became ordinary prof. 1834, and was 
ennobled 1866. He trained a numerous body of his- 
torical students.—R.’s library was secured at large 
cost for Syracuse Univ., N. Y., and was a welcome ad- 
dition to the literary treasures of this country.—His 
three brothers, FRIBDRICH HEINRICH R. (b. 1797), KARL 
FRIEDRICH R. (b. 1802), and Ernst R. (b. 1814), also 
have risen to eminence as churchmen and scholars. 

RANKINE, ránk'ín, WILLIAM JOHN MACQUORN, 
LL.D., F.R.8.: civil engineer and physicist: 1820, July 5 
—1872, Dec. 24; b. Edinburgh. He studied engineering 
and physical science in the Edinburgh Univ., and at 
the age of 22 published An Experimental Inquiry into the 
Advantages of Cylinder Wheels, which attracted the atten- 
tion of mechanicians. His numerous text-books of me- 
chanical science—Steam-Engineering, Machinery and Mill- 
work, Civil Engineering, Applied Mechanics, etc.—were 
quickly recognized as works of standard authority and 
have passed through many editions. He wrote also 
an elaborate treatise on Shipbuilding, Theoretical and 
Practical. He was one of the founders of the modern 
science of Thermodynamics (q.v.). His contributions 
to the Transactions of the London Royal Soc. number 
150, discussing most of the profoundest questions of 
physical theory ; his papers on Elasticity and Waves rank 
high among modern developments of mathematical 
physics. R. was prof. of civil engineering in the Univ. 
of Glasgow from 1855 till his death. 

RANKLE, v. rüng' kl [from Eng. rank, vigorous, ex- 
cessive in any quality]: to fester; to be inflamed; to 
become painfully disquieted or irritated in mind. RAN'- 
KLING, imp. -kling: N. a festering ; deep and active irri- 
tation of mind. RAN’KULED, pp. -kld. A 

RANNEE: see RANEE. 
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RANNOCH, rán' noch, Mook AND LocH: in the n.w. 
extremity of Perthshire, Scotland.—The Moor, with 
mean elevation of about 1,000 ft. above sea-level, is a 
wild and dreary waste, 28 m. long, 16 m. broad, girdled 
by distant and gloomy mountains.—Loch R., stretching 
e. from the Moor, about 9 m. long by 1 to 2 m. broad, 
is surrounded by mountains, and contains two islands. 


RANNY, n. rán'ni [L. arünéás mus, a kind of small 
mouse] : the shrewmouse. 

RANSACK, v. rán'sák [Icel. rannsaka, to ransack— 
from rann, a house; saekia, to seek: Sw. ransaka, to 
search for stolen goods: comp. Gael. rannsaich; Manx, 
ronsee, to search, to scrutinize]: to search for plunder; 
to plunder; to search thoroughly; to rummage; to pil- 
lage. RAN'SACKING, imp. RAN'SACKED, pp. -sdkt: ADJ. 
plundered; pillaged; searched thoroughly. 

RANSOM, n. rán'süm [F. rançon; Ger. ranzion, ran- 
som—from L. redemptiénem, a purchase back—from re, 
back; eméré, to buy]: price paid for the freedom of a 
prisoner or slave, or for the restitution of goods taken 
by an enemy (see below): a fine paid for pardon, or in 
lieu of corporal punishment: V. to free from captivity, 
slavery, or punishment, by the payment of a price; to 
redeem from the bondage or punishment of sin; to re- 
deem from confiscation. RAN’sOMING, imp. Ran’- 
SOMED, pp. -swmd. RAN’SOMER, n. -ér, one who ran- 
soms. RAN'SOMLESS, a. -lés, incapable of being ransomed. 

RAN'SOM: price paid by a prisoner of war, or paid 
on his behalf, in consideration of his being granted lib- 
erty to return to his own country. In early times, when 
armies received little or no regular pay, the soldier 
-looked for his reward in the booty that he might capture, ' 
and this booty included the bodies as well as the chattels 
of the vanquished. The conqueror had the option of slay- 
ing his prisoner; but for his profit, he would make him 
his slave, or sell him intoslavery, The transition would 
be natural to accepting compensation from the prisoner 
himself, and setting him at liberty. In feudal warfare, 
the ransoms formed a large portion of a soldier's gains; 
those for persons of low degree belonging to the individ- 
ual captors; but those for princes or great nobles, to 
the king. Ransoms were sometimes of large amount, 
more than the immediate family of the captive could 
pay. His retainers were then required by feudal usage 
to contribute ; as in the case of redeeming King Richard 
I. for £100,000, when 20 shillings were assessed on every 
knight's-fee, and the clergy subscribed liberally. King 
John of France was ransomed for £500,000, payable in 
instalments.—In modern warfare, where the fighting is 
by professional soldiers, pecuniary ransoms. are almost 
unknown, freedom being granted to prisoners in ex- 
change for others of corresponding rank captured on the 
opposite side. 
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RANT, v. rănt [Ger. rangen, to move noisily about : Dut. 
randen or randten, to be foolish, to rave]: to rave or 
swagger in violent or extravagant language; to be bois- 
terous and noisy in speech or declamation : N. boister- 
ous empty talk or declamation. RANT'ING,imp.: ADJ. 
noisy. RANT'ED, pp. RANTER, n. rănt'ér, a noisy 
talker; a boisterous preacher. RANT'ERS, n. -érz, a term 
first applied in contempt to a fanatical religious sect 
which arose in 1645—afterward applied to the Primitive 
Methodists on their secession from the Wesleyan Meth- 
odists. RANT'ISM, n. ňzm, the tenets and practices of 
the Ranters. 

RANTOUL, răn'tôl, ROBERT, Jr.: lawyer and pol- 
itician : 1805, Aug. 13—1852, Aug. 7; b. Beverly, Mass. 
He graduated at Harvard 1826; was admitted to the bar 
1829; practiced law in Salem, 8. Reading, and Glouces- 
ter; was member of the state legislature 1834-38; and 
then established a democratic weekly newspaper at 
Gloucester. Having removed to Boston, he procured 
the discharge of the Bootmakers’ Union, indicted for 
conspiracy, on the ground that, the end being lawful, 
combination to secure it could not per se be unlawful. 
R. was federal dist. attorney for Mass. 1845-49. When 
Daniel Webster resigned his senatorship to become sec. 
of state, R. was appointed to the vacancy for the 9 days 
of Webster's term that remained, 1851. The same year 
he was elected representative in congress by a coalition 
of democrats and free-soilers. He was prominent in the 
agitation against the fugitive slave law. 

RANULA, rán'ü-là [see RANA]: encysted tumor, con- 
taining a glairy fluid, and lying under the tongue. The 
` ordinary method of treating such tumors is by free in- 
cision, or by cutting out a piece of the sac; and if this 
is not sufficient to effect a cure, the interior should be 
touched with nitrate of silver, or a small seton should 
be passed through it, to destroy it by suppuration. The 
name of the tumor is due to the supposed frog-like form 
of the swelling. 
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RANUNCULACEA, ra-nün-kü-là/86-8: natural order of 
exogenous plants, mostly herbaeeous, rarely shrubs; 
natives generally of cold damp climates. Some are 
found within the tropics, but almost exclusively in very 
elevated situations. The number of known species is 
about 1,000. They occur in all quarters of the globe, but 
most abundantly in Europe. The leaves are generally 
much divided, and have dilated sheathing stalks. The 
calyx is of 3-6 deciduous hypogynous sepals; the corolla 
of 3-15 hypogynous petals, in one or more rows, some- 
times assuming very remarkable forms, as in larkspur, 
aconite, and columbine; rarely absent, in which case 
the sepals are gayly colored. The stamens are usually 
numerous; the carpels are numerous, ‘one-celled, some- 
times united into a single many-celled pistil; the ovary 
with one or more ovules. The fruit either consists of 
dry achenia, or is berry-like or follicular.—Acridity is the 
prevailing character of the order, and the leaves of some 
species readily produce blisters; but this property dis- 
appears when they are dried or heated. Many are nar- 
cotic and poisonous; some are used in medicine—e.g., 
aconite and hellebore. The seeds of Nigella sativa-were 
formerly used instead of pepper. The fruit of the May 
Apple or Wild Lemon (Podophyllum peltatum) of N. Amer- 
ica may be eaten, but is very acid.—Many of the order 
produce flowers of great beauty—e.g., some species of 
Ranunculus (q.v.), Anemone (q.v.), Larkspur (q.v.), Peony 
(q.v.), Columbine (q.v.), Clematis (q.v:), etc. 

RANUNCULUS, n. ra-nün'kuü-lüa (L. ranun’cilus, a little 
frog—from rand, a frog: It. ranuncolo : F. renoncule] : 
genus of plants of nat. order Ranunculacee; having five 
sepals; five petals, with a nectariferous pore at the base : 
of each petal, often covered with a scale; many stamens 
situated on a receptacle, and germens accumulated into 
ahead. The species are numerous, herbaceous plants, 
mostly perennial. Some adorn meadows with their 
yellow flowers, familiarly known as Kingeups or Butter- 
cups ; others, known by the name Crow-foot or Frog's Foot, 
are troublesome weeds in gardens and pastures. Many, 
as the Spearworts, are found chiefly in moist places, and 
some are altogether aquatic, covering the surface of 
ditches, ponds, and rivers, where the water is shallow, 
with a carpet of verdure exquisitely studded with beau- 
tiful white flowers. The genusis named from the species 
which grow where frogs abound.—One species, the ASI- 
ATIO R., or GARDEN R., exclusively the R. of florists, 
native of the Levant, has been cultivated in Europe 
almost 300 years. From clusters of small tubers it sends 
up several bipartite leaves, and an erect branched stem 
with terminal flowers which, in the cultivated varieties, 
are often double or semi-double, yellow, white, red of 
various shades, or of mixed colors, very brilliant, and 
an inch and a half to two inches and a half in diameter. 
Cultivated varieties are extremely numerous. The R. 
is propagated by seed, by offset tubers, or by dividing 
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the clusters of tubers. The roots are often taken up in 
summer after the leaves die, and kept in a dry place till 
the beginning of the ensuing winter or spring. Protec- 
tion by frames and glasses, shading from strong sun- 
shine, and other such means, are employed to increase 
the beauty of the flowers. The R. thrives in a free and 
rich soil.—Double-flowered varieties of some other 
species, with taller stems and smaller white or yellow 
flowers, but more commonly blue, are cultivated in 
flower-gardens, sometimes under the name Bachelors’ 
Buttons.—The acridity of many species of R. is such that 
the leaves, bruised and applied to the skin, produce 





Garden Ranunculus. 
(From a drawing by Holland.) 


blisters; and those of R. sceleratus are said to be used 
by beggars to cause sores in order to move compassion. 
R. thora, Swiss species, is of extreme acridity, and hunt- 
ers were accustomed in former times to poison darts 
and arrows with its juice’ Water distilled from the 
leaves of R. fammula is an active and powerful emetic, 
producing almost immediate vomiting, and of advantage 
in cases of poisoning.—Yet the leaves of R. ficaria— 
sometimes in Europe called Pilewort and Lesser Celandine 
—are capable of being used as a pot-herb. Pastures in 
which R. acris, R. repens, etc., are very abundant, are in- 
jured by them, and they should be diligently grubbed 
out; they are supposed to give an unpleasant taste to 
milk and butter; but it is thought probable that a mod- 
erate mixture of these plants with the other herbage is 
even advantageous, acting as a condiment. Their acrid- 
ity is lost in drying, and they are not injurious to hay. 
The small tubers of Pilewort, or Lesser Celandine, are 
used for cure of hemorrhoids; but their acridity also 
disappears when they are boiled, and they are then a 
pleasant article of food. 


RANZ DES VACHES RAPACIOUS. 


RANZ DES VACHES, ranges dà vüsh (Ger. Kuhreigen) : 
name of certain simple native melodies of the Swiss Alps, 
usually sung by the herdsmen, and played by them when 
driving their herds to and from the pasture, on an in- 
strument called the Alphorn, consisting of a wooden tube 
somewhat bent, about three ft. long, widened out into 
a bell, and bound by a pitched cord. The associations 
of pastoral life recalled by these airs to the Swiss in 
foreign countries have been said to produce that unac- 
countable longing for home, or nostalgia, notable among 
Swiss soldiers abroad, so that the bands of Swiss regi- 
ments in foreign service are prohibited from playing 
the R.des V. The Emmenthal, Entelbuch, the Bernese 
Oberland, the Grisons, Appenzell, and other pastoral 
districts of Switzerland, have each their respective R. 
des V. A collection of these with other Swiss melodies 
(Sammlung von Schweizer Kuhreigen und Volksliedern) was 
pub. at Bern 1818: these airs are also in the A 
Schweizer Liederbuch, 1851. The R. des V. of Switzer- 
land are ruder in character than the mountain melodies 
of the Tyrol, with which they are sometimes con- 
founded. 


RAP, n. rdp [Sw. rapp, a stroke, a blow: Dan. rap, 
quick, brisk: Manx, raip, to rend or tear: Gr. rapizó; 
Gael. rap, a noise: of imitative origin]: a quick sharp 
blow; the noise caused by a blow; a knock: V. to 
strike with a quick sharp blow; to knock. Rap’PING, 
imp.: N. a noise made by knocking. RAPPED, pp. rápt. 
RAP'/PEB, n. -pér, same as knocker, which see. To RAP 
OUT, to utter or throw out with rapidity or vehemence. 


RAP, v. ráp [Dut. rapen, to snatch away: L. rapéré, 
to seize and carry off: F. rapt, a taking by violence, 
abduction]: to seize and bear away, as one’s mind or 
thoughts; to raise to ecstasy or rapture; to snatch by 
sudden violence. Rap’PING, imp. RAPPED, or RAPT, 
pp. rápt, transported; ravished: ADJ. enraptured. 


RAP, n. rap [Scot. rap, a cheat, an impostor, a coun- 
terfeit coin: Gael. rap, a bad,half-penny: a counterfeit 
coin formerly used in Ireland as small change]: famil- 
iarly, the smallest coin; a half-penny ; money in general, 
as, I haven’t a rap, I don’t care a rap. 


RAPACIOUS, a. rá-pà'shüs [It. and F. rapace, rapa- 
cious—from L. rapax or rapücem, greedy of plunder— 
from rapéré, to seize]: given to plunder;- subsisting on 
prey; voracious; ravenous; greedy of gain; extortion- 
ate. RAPA'/CIOUSLY, ad. hk. RAPA'/CIOUSNESS, n. -nés, 
or RAPACITY, n. ré-pds%-f [F. rapacité—from L. rapaci- 
tütem] : the quality of being rapacious; the act or prac- 
tice of seizing by force; excessive greediness. 


RAPALLO—RAPE. 


. RAPALLO, rá-pál'ló : maritime town of n. Italy, prov- 
ince of Genoa, 17 m. e. of the city of Genoa. Its only 
object of interest is the Sanctuary of the Madonna, on 
the Monte Allegro, erected 1557. RB. is a thriving com- 
mereial town, and has manufa^tures of wax, soap, and 
laces in thread and in cotton: it has flsheries of coral 
and tunny. Pop. 5,350. 


RAPAREE: see RAPPAREE. 


RAPE, n. rap [F. râpé, stalks and husks of grapes, 
grapes put among spoiled wine to mend it: Dut. rapen, 
to gather together, to collect: comp. Gael. raip, filth, 
refuse]: fruit plucked from the cluster ; the refuse stalks 
and skins of raisins used in making a kind of wine; the 
refuse grapes in the wine-press. 


RAPE, n. rap [Norw. repp; Icel. hreppr, a district: 
comp. Scot. raip, a rope, a measure of length]: a division 
of the county of Sussex. 


RAPE, n. rap [F. rapt, a ravishing, rape: Dut. rapen, 
to snatch away: L. rapió, I seize or snatch]: a carrying 
away by violence; sexual intercourse with a woman 
forcibly and against her will: V. to commit a rape; to 
ravish. Ra’PING, imp. RAPED, pp. rdpt.—Rape, as 
a crime, is the having carnal knowledge of a woman 
against her consent and by force. The essence of the 
offense is that force be used; and it is immaterial what 
is the age of the woman, and whether she is married or 
single, chaste or unchaste. The only difference caused 
by the habitual unchastity of the woman is that in such 
a case it is less easy to satisfy the jury that the ele- 
ment of consent was wanting. The two elements of R. 
are the carnal knowledge and the force used. As to 
the element of resistance on the part of the woman, or 
force on the part of the man, several niceties often oc- 
cur in the application of the law, from the great variety 
of circumstances attending this crime. With regard to 
an idiot woman, it has been held that it is not necessary 
to prove resistance on her part, and ‘that the crime may 
be committed though she made no resistance. If con- 
sent be extorted by fear and threats, or if drugs or drink 
be administered so as tostupefy or overpower, or where 
several men join together, and resistance is useless, 
this is the same as using violence to overpower the wom- 
an. In a case, however, where force is used in the 
first instance, butthe woman afterward in some degree 
consents, the crime of R. will not be committed, though 
the evidence may establish the crime of assault. Some 
difficult eases have occurred with reference to married 
women who have been beguiled by men personating 
their husbands, and so been, in a‘certain sense, cheated 
out of their consent. Such an offense was not accounted 
R. by the courts, either in England or Scotland, until it 
was declared to be so by a clause in the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act (1885). 

One of the important circumstances attending the 
crime of R. is the mode of proof, and in this respect it 
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differs from other crimes. It is held to be almost essen- 
tial, as corroboration of the woman's story, that, if her 
cries of resistance were not heard, at all events she 
Should have, immediately after the offense, complained 
on the first opportunity to her friends or relations. It 
is not allowed to give in evidence the particulars of such 
eomplaint, but merely the fact that she made a com- 
plaint against some person. Unless this important 
particular be proved, her evidenee is looked on with 
great suspicion, and may be diseredited by the jury, un- 
less there were peculiar circumstances to account for 
lack of such complaint. One of the common defenses to 
a charge of R. is the unchastity of the woman, the ob- 
ject being to render it unlikely that she did not consent, 
and hence it is in practice considered a proper question 
for the prisoner’s counsel to put to her, whether she had 
not tad connection with the prisoner before or with 
other men; but at the same time she is cautioned by the 
judge that she is not bound to answer such questions 
.unless she likes. If, however, she denies the accusa- 
tion, witnesses may be called to contradict her on that 
point. 

By statutes in all the states, R. is a felony punishable 
by severe penalties; in some states the penalty being 
as high as imprisonment for 20 years. R. can be com- 
mitted only when there is a physical capability in the 
perpetrator, but one not capable of committing the 
crime may become guilty of it by aiding another who 
is; in some states a boy under 14 years of age may be 
convicted if proved to have arrived at puberty. But 
there must be clear proof of capacity by affirmative 
evidence. In some states a boy under 14 is conclusively 
presumed incapable of the crime, whatever may be the 
fact; and he cannot be convicted of the attempt. 
Generally throughout the states the puberty of the 
female is not an essential fact, though there are some 
exceptions to this proposition. In most of the states 
any sexual penetration, however slight, is sufficient to 
complete the crime. Illicit intercourse obtained by 
fraud without force, or the intent to use force, is not 
rape. There are several other crimes, all made felonies 
by the statutes of the different states, akin to the crime 
of R., but the punishment of which is not so severe, 
not generally exceeding ten years'imprisonment: thus 
a person who by force or duress compels a woman to 
marry him or to marry any other person, or to be 
defiled, is guilty of such a crime; or a person who takes 
or employs a female under the age of 16 for the purpose 
of prostitution, or, not being her husband, for the pur- 
pose of sexual intercourse, or without the consent of 
her father or mother, or other person having charge of 
her, for the purpose of marriage, or who entices an un- 
married female of previous chaste character into a 
house of ill-fame for prostitution, or, being a parent of a 
female under 16, consents to her being taken or detained 
for illicit intercourse, is guilty of the crime of abduction, 
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Generally no conviction for R. or any of these kindred 
crimes can be had on the uncorroborated testimony of 
the female who has been wronged. 


RAPE, n. rap, or COLESEED [L. rüpum, a turnip, rape: 
It. rapa: Bohem. repa: Russ. riepa: Gr. rhapus], 
(Brassica napus): biennial plant related to the Swedish 
turnip and colza, but having a slender root and more 
numerous leaves. It is largely grown in Europe for the 
seeds, which produce a large quantity of oil used for 
lamps and machinery, and are also fed to birds; and for the 
stalks and leaves, which are used as green forage; and 
it is grown in gardens for salad. The cake left after the 
oil is expressed from the seeds is to some extent fed to 
sheep and cattle; but as it often contains weed seeds, 
which are injurious, it is used more as a fertilizer: it 
contains considerable nitrogen and a little potash and 
phosphate of lime. R. grows on a great variety of soils. 
In rich ground it reaches a height of three to five ft., 
and gives large crops; but when the seed is ripened it is 
quite exhausting to the land, and in England its cultiva- 





Rape (Brassica napus): 
a, silique. 


tion, on some farms, is prohibited by the terms of the 
lease. It is comparatively hardy and has been tested 
successfully in N. Y. and New England. There are two 
kinds, the winter and the spring. Where it is hardy the 
winter sort furnishes excellent food for sheep and cattle 
from May to Aug. It grows quickly after feeding. 
When properly grown and allowed to mature, it produces 
40 to 50 bushels of seed per acre; but as the lower pods 
ripen sooner than the upper, there is some loss in secur- 
ing the crop, The plants are cut with a sickle, when 
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moist with dew or rain, and are threshed as soon as 
dry. The seed is thinly spread on a floor and often 
stirred to prevent heating. When thoroughly dry it is 
crushed in a mill and the oil extracted by pressure. 
The stalks are sometimes fed, and often burned, though 
they are of value for manure. The plant is sometimes 
grown specially to plow into the land asa fertilizer 
(see MANURE—Green Manure). When grown for seed 
the sowing is done in drills, late in summer or early in 
autumn. Two or three lbs. of seed per aere are suf- 
ficient. Weeds are to be kept down by cultivation. 
When grown for forage a peck of seed is sown broad- 
east. Flowers appear in May and June, and the seed 
ripens in July and Aug. Only asmall quantity is grown 
in this country, but it is thought that it would be a 
good forage crop in many states. The seed is offered 
by dealers, in small lots, for 25 to 30 cts. per lb. When 
green the composition of the plant is as follows: water, 
87 per cent. ; albuminoids, 3-13 per cent. ; carbohydrates, 
8:20 per cent.; ash, 1:60 per cent. When dry the plant 
eontains 24:19 per cent. of albuminoids, a much larger 


proportion than either turnips, beets, or carrots. RAPE- . 


CAKE, compressed refuse of rape-seeds after expression 
of the oil. RAPE-OIL, oil expressed from the rape-seeds. 
RAPE-SEED, compressed seeds of the rape after the oil 
has been extracted. 


/ 
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RAPHAEL, ráf'a-él, or RAFFAELLO SANTI, váf-fá-élo 
sdn’té (or SANZIO, sán'ze-0): called by his country- 
men Il Divino, ‘the Divine, and ranked by almost 
universal opinion as the greatest of painters: 1483— 
1520, Apr. 6; b. Urbino, Italy. In 1497, after the death 
of his father, Giovanni Santi, his first instructor, from 
whom R. seems to have derived much of his sentiment 
and grace in art, he was placed under the most distin- 
guished painter of the period, Pietro Perugino, then en- 
gaged on important works in the city of Perugia. In 
1504 R. visited Florence, and improved his style by 
studying composition and expression in the works of 
Masaccio, and color and effect in those of Fra Bartolo- 
meo. He seems to have lived in Florence till 1508, and 
then to have removed to Rome. His celebrated frescoes 
in the Vatican and numerous important works were then 
commenced. Pope Julius II., R.'s early patron, died 1513; 
but his successor, Leo X., continued R.’s services, and 
kept his great powers constantly in exercise. The works 
of R. are generally divided into three classes: his first 
style, when under the influence of Perugino’s manner; 
his-second, when he painted in Florence 1504-08; and 
his. third style, distinguishable in his works executed 
after he settled in Rome. Each of these styles has its 
devoted admirers. Those who incline to art employed 
in the service of religion prefer the first manner, as em- 
bodying purity and religious feeling. His last manner, 
perfected when the taste for classical learning and art 
was strongly excited by discovery of numerous valuable 
works of the classic period, is held by many connoisseurs 
as correctly embodying the highest art; while his mid- 
dle or Florentine style is admired by some as exemplify- 
ing his powers freed from what they deem the rigid 
manner of Perugino, and untainted by the convention- 
alism of classic art. In all these different styles, he has 
left works of great excellence. The Coronation of the 
Virgin, in the gallery of the Vatican, and the Sposalizio, 
or Marriage of the Virgin, in the Brera Gallery at 
Milan, belong to the first period. The St. Catharine 
in the National Gallery, London; The Entombment in 
the Borghese Gallery, Rome; La Belle Jardiniére in 
the Louvre—belong to his second period. The St. Ce- 
cilia at Bologna; the Madonna di San Sisto at Dresden; 
the famous ‘Cartoons’ now at South Kensington (see 
CARTOON); The Transfiguration; and all the Vatican 
frescoes but one—are in his third manner. The Ansidei 
Madonna, bought from the Blenheim Collection for the 
Brit. National Gallery 1884 at a cost of £70,000, is one 
of the very noblest works of R.’s early manhood, and 
belongs to a transition time between the first and second 
periods. 1 

Raphael was invited to Rome by a fellow-townsman, 
Bramanté, then chief architect of St. Peter's Church, in 
course of erection. Rome had been made by the popes a 
home of many artists. Raphael was immediately recog- 
nized as a leader, and he soon found admiring patrons in 
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Pope Julius II. and others, especially the rich banker Au- 
gustino Chigi, whose house he beautified with frescoes, 
including the Triumph of Galatea, and scenes from a ro- 
mance of Cupid and Psyche; his private chapel also, S. 
Maria del Popolo, with pictures executed in mosaic. A 
series of rooms in the Vatican had been adorned by 
noted artists, but Julius II. directed the frescoes to be 
erased and their places filled by Raphael, who, however, 
saved some of them, by Perugino, and had some of Piero 
della Francesco’s portraits copied before the destruction. 
In one of the rooms, called Stanza della Signatura, he 
painted the so-called Disputa, or Controversy—a grand 
panoramic representation of the hierarchy of the church 
on earth and in heaven, the angelic figures equal to any 
of his celestial portrayals. The wall opposite has his 
School of Athens, representing earthly knowledge, with 
figures of Plato, Aristotle, and other philosophers, also 
portraits of himself and Perugino; and on the ceiling 
are medallion personifications of Theology, Science, Jus- 
tice, and Poetry. Among his latest works was St. Michael 
and the Devil, 1518, now in the Louvre; also the cele- 
brated tapestry cartoons of which 7, cut into strips to 
be used in a loom, were rescued by Rubens for Charles 
I., and are now in the South Kensington Museum; the 
entire 10, illustrating the Acts of the Apostles, had 
been worked in tapestry at Brussels, and were in- 
tended for the Sistine Chapel, but one set is now in the 
Vatican. A peculiar interest attaches to his Trans 
ration, on which he was at work at the time of his 
death. Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, afterward known as 
Clement VII., had “ordered two altar-pieces; one, by 
Sebastiano del Piombo, was the Resurrection of Lazarus; 
and Raphael intended to paint as the companion piece 
the Resurrection of Christ, but changed his subject to 
the Transfiguration. After his death, his body lay in 
state beside this picture, which was subsequently be- 
queathed to the monks of S. Pietro in Montorio, and, 
later, seized by Napoleon I. 

The marvel is that Raphael accomplished such a vast 
amount of excellent work, in almost every kind of ma- 
terial, from exquisitely finished pieces comparable to 
miniatures up to largely and boldly treated frescoes, and 
ranging through all subjects and through all the styles 
of his rapid development—all in less than a score of 
working years. The wonder is increased when we find 
that, with all this, he, in common with many of the old 
masters, practiced many arts. He was appointed chief 
architect of St. Peter’s after the death of Bramanté, and 
some edifices he is known to have designed. He was 

-algo a sculptor, as the admired statue of Jonah seated 
on asea-monster, in the Chigi Chapel, bure witness. He 
designed silver censers and salvers; tarsia (wood) and 
other mosaic work; and wood-carvings, such as the ex- 
cellent doors executed by his pupM Barile. His personal 
beauty, gentleness, and now sufficiently proven good- 
ness of character, have also consecrated his name. He 
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died at Rome. His body rests, as he desired, fn the 
Pantheon, near an altar which he endowed with an annual 
chantry. In 1883 the 4th centenary of his birth was 
celebrated in his native Urbino. For notice of some of 
his famous Madonnas, see MADONNA.—See PAINTING: 
also works on R., by Miintz (1880), and by Crowe and 
Cavaleaselle (1883). 


RAPHAELESQUE, a. ráf-à-é-ésk': like Raphael ; inthe 
manner of Raphaelism. RAPH’AELISM, n. -izm, the 
principles carried out in the paintings of Raphael, who 
idealized his eharacters rather than represented them 
as they were. RAPH'AELITE, n. -tt, one who adopts the 
principles of Raphaelism. 


RAPHANIA, rd-fa’ni-a, or ERGOTISM, ér'gót-izm : 
disease much more prevalent centuries ago than at pres- 
ent. It is defined as *a train of morbid symptoms, pro- 
duced by the slow and cumulative action of a specific 
poison peculiar to wheat and rye, and which gives rise to 
convulsions, gangrene of the extremities, and death.’ It 
has been described under various names—e.g., epidemic 
gangrene. The name R. was given to it first by Linné, 
who thought the morbid symptoms were dependent on the 
mixture of Raphanus Raphanistrum, or jointed charlock, 
with the wheat used-as food. It was suspected, as early 
as the end of the 16th c., that the disease was due to the 
development of a fungus on the grain; this fact is now 
established beyond doubt, though some writers hold 
(like Linné) that this morbid state is produced also by 
admixture of poisonous plants, especially Lolium temu- 
lentum, or darnel, with the grain. Although rye is the 
ordinary seat of the poisonous fungus, wheat, rice, and 
other grains are liable to be similarly affected, and to 
produce similar results. For account of the fungus, see 
ERGOT.. 

There are two forms of the disease—spasmodic and 
gangrenous. The spasmodic form begins with tingling 
or itching of the feet and hands, sometimes of the head. 
Violent contractions of the hands and feet, giving rise 
to intense pain in the joints, are a common symptom. 
The head is much affected, the patient complaining of 
drowsiness, giddiness, and indistinct vision. If coma or 
epileptic convulsions supervene, there is little hope of > 
recovery. The appetite is usually enormous; spots 
like those of purpura appear on the face, and there are 
seldom any signs of improvement for weeks. The gan- 
grenous form begins with extreme lassitude, and is 
accompanied by some febrile disturbance. The extrem- 
ities are painful, cold, almost insensible, and not 
readily moved; and after a varying time, gangrene, 
supervenes. 

In treatment, the first thing to do is to replace the 
poisonous flour by easily digested, nourishing, whole- 
some food. The pain must be relieved by opiates, the 
blood purified by administration of chlorate of potash, 
and the general tone of the system improved by tonics 
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—e.g., preparations of iron, bark, etc. Inthe spasmodic 
form, warm baths and gentle friction would probably 
prove serviceable. Whatever be the form of treatment 
adopted, the mortality in the gangrenous form is usually 
90 per cent. The spasmodic form is much less destructive. 


RAPHANUS, n. ráf'an-üs pieron Gr. raphanos, a 
radish]: radish; the typical genus of Raphanide or 
Raphanee. 


RAPHE, n. rafé [Gr. rhaphé, a seam—from rhaptein, 
to stitch together]: a term applied to parts which look 
as if they had been sewn together; in seeds, the channel 
of vessels which connects the chalaza with the hilum; 
in umbelliferous plants, the line of junction of the two 
halves of which their fruit is composed; in anat., the 
raised seam-like line which runs along the perinsum to 
the anus. 

RAPHIDES, n. plu. ráf'i-dez [Gr. rhaphis or rhaphida, a 
needle—from rhaptein, to stitch together]: crystals 
found in the interior of the cells of plants. The word 
originally denoted erystals of an acicular form, often 
collected in bundles. But crystals of various forms are 
found in the cells of plants, consisting chiefly of phos- 
phate or of oxalate of lime. In many kinds of plants 
they abound, and often in a particular manner in partic- 
ular parts of plants. They are very minute, and are 
found in such delicate tissues as the petals of the 
Pelargonium. RAPHIDIAN, a. rd-fid7%-dn, pert. to the 
raphides. 

RAPHILITE, n. ráf'i-lit [Gr. rhaphis, a needle; lithos, 
a stone]: a variety of asbestiform tremolite, found in 
groups of delicate acicular crystals, of a white or bluish- 
green color. j 

RAPID, a. rapid [F. rapide, rapid—from L. rapidus, 
tearing or hurrying along, swift—from rapéré, to snatch: 
It. rapido, rapid: Dan. rap; Sw. rapp, swift]: charac- 
terized by quickness of motion or of utterance; quick; 
swift; expeditious. RAPIDS, n. plu. rdp%dz, those por- 
tions of a river-course—often obstructed by rocks— 
where, in consequence of a sudden incline, the current 
moves with much greater swiftness than the ordinary 
flow of the stream. RAPIDLY, ad. -%. RAP'IDNESS, n. 
-nés, or RAPIDITY, n. rá-pid'-tí [F. rapidité—from L. 
rapiditatem] : quickness of motion or of utterance ; speed; 
haste; velocity.—Syn. of ‘rapid’: expeditious; swift; 
fleet; quick; fast; speedy ;—of ‘rapidity’: quickness; 
celerity ; speed; expedition; swiftness; velocity; fleet- 
ness; haste; agility. 

RAPIDAN: see RAPPAHANNOCK: WILDERNESS, BAT- 
TLES OF THE, 


RAPID CITY—RAPIN DE THOYRAS. 


RAPID CITY: city, cap. of Pennington co., S. D.; on 
Rapid river and on the Fremont Elkhorn and Missouri 
Valley railroad; at the summit of the Black Hills. It 
was originally & gold and silver mining town; but the 
discovery 1883 that it was the centre of the largest and 
richest tin region in the United States gave it a great 
impetus. The terr. legislature established a school of 
mines there 1885, and a company with a cap. of $15,000,000 
was organized 1889 to operate the mines in the Harney 
Peak region. R. C. had bis) 2 national banks (cap. 
$175,000), 2 state banks (cap. $100,000), churehes, public 
schools, and 2 daily and 3 weekly newspapers. Pop. 
(1880) 292; (1890) 2,500. 

RAPIER, n. rá/pi-ér [F. rapiére, a. rapier—probably 
from Sp. raspadera, a raker—from raspar, to rasp: Ger. 
rappier: mid. L. rapperia]: in ancient fencing, a long 
cutting broadsword; but for at least a SERM. the R. 
has been a light, highly-tempered, edgeless, thrusting 
weapon, finely pointed, about 3 ft. in length. It was 
long the favorite weapon in duelling, and was 
worn by every gentleman. At present, it is worn 
only on occasions of court ceremonial, and an- 
swers no other purpose than to incommode the 
wearer. In war, a R. could never have been of 
any service. RAPIER-FISH, the sword-fish. 


RAPIL, n. ráp^il, or RAPILLO, n. ráp-i'lo [It. 

rapillo] : pulverized voleanie substances. 
RAPIN DE THOYRAS, rá-páng' dà twá-rá', 
PAUL DE: French historian of England: 1661, 
Mar. 25—1725, May 16; b. Castres, Languedoc ; 
descended from a Prot. Savoyard family, which 
settled in France in the 16th c. He studied at 
Rapier. the Prot. college of Saumur, and passed as ad- 
vocate 1679, but had no liking for the profes- 
sion; and when the Edict of Nantes (1685) forced him 
to leave France, he sought employment first unsuc- 
cessfully in England, and afterward enlisted in a corps 
of volunteers at Utrecht. With his company, he fol- 
lowed the Prince of. Orange to England, 1688, and dis- 
tinguished himself by bravery in various battles. In 
1693 he was appointed tutor to the Earl of Portland's 
son, with whom he travelled, after which he took up his 
residence at the Hague. In 1707 he withdrew with his 
family to Wesel, in the duchy of Cleves, where he gave 
the remaining 17 years of his life to his great history. 
R.'s Histoire d Angleterre was published at the Hague, 8 
vols., the year before his death. It was undoubtedly, as 
Voltaire said, the best work on English history that had: 
then appeared: full, minute, careful in citing author- 
ities, clear, rapid, and accurate in narration, methodical 
in arrangement of materials, comparatively impartial in 
spirit, yet revealing the author's reverence for law and 
liberty. R. begins with the invasion of Britain by the 
Romans, and ends with the death of Charles I. The 
work was continued to the death of William III, by 


"- 


RAPINE—RAPP. 


David Durand (Hague 2 vols. 1734). The best ed. of the 
Histoire in its augmented form is by Lefebvre de Saint- 
Mare (Hague 16 vols. 1749 et seg.). The original was 
translated into English by the "Rev. Nicholas Tindal, 
M.A. (Lond. 15 vols. 1725-31); subsequently by John 
Kelley, barrister ( 2 vols. fol.). 


RAPINE, n. ráp'ín [F. rapine—from L. rapind, rob- 
bery, pillage—from rapéré, to seize: It. rapina]: the act 
of plundering; pillage; robbery with violence.—Syn. : 
spon? pillage; plunder; robbery; violence; force; 
spoil. 

RAPING, a. ráp^ing: in her., a term applied to any, 
ravenous animal borne devouring its prey. 


RAPP, ráp, GEORGE: communist: 1757, Oct. 28—1847, 
Aug, 7; b. Würtemberg, Germany. After attending 
School in his native town, he became a farmer, was mar- 
tied 1783, adopted communistic doctrines, and though 
no formal organization was effected he became the 
leader of quite a body of people. His course displeased 
the elergy and the civil authorities, and, to escape an- 
noyance and persecution, emigration was decided upon. 
R., his son John, and two other followers came to the 
United States 1803, and purchased about 5,000 acres of 
land in Butler co., Penn. "The following year about 600 
. men, women, and children came from Germany, and 
1805, Feb. 15, formed a communistic organization which 
they called the Harmony Society. They gave the name 
Harmony to their settlement. R. was the leader and 
manager. Members who had money turned it into & 
common fund, and all worked for the common good. 
Houses were built, manufactures established, and the 
‘land was brought under cultivation. In a few years the 
people produced nearly everything that they needed to 
use, and sold large quantities of manufactured articles 
and farm products. In 1807 the Harmonists became a 
celibate order. In 1815 they removed to Indiana, and 
founded the town of Harmony ; but the location proved 
unhealthful, and 1824 they removed to Beaver co., 
Penn., and founded a town, 17 m. from Pittsburgh, which 
they called Harmony, but which is known also as Econ- 
omy. The people are often called Economites. Except 
the Mormons, they are the richest community in the 
world. Thoughtheir numbers have decreased from about 
1,000 in 1815 to about 50 in 1891, their property has won- 
derfully increased and is valued at from $10,000,000 to 
$25,000,000. The members still cling to the customs, 
and even the style of dress, brought from Germany by 
the founders 1805. With the aid of about 350 outsiders 
they cultivate about 3,500 acres of land and carry on 
large manufactures. The Harmonists believe in the 
second coming of Christ, and on his appearance they 
expect to remove to the Holy Land. 


RAPP—RAPPAHANNOCK. 


RAPP, rap, JEAN, Count: French general: 1772, Apr. 
—1821, Nov. 8; b. Colmar, dept. of Haut-Rhin. He was 
intended for the priesthood, but his taste for military 
life led him to enrol himself (1788) in the mounted 
* chasseurs' of the French army.  R. distinguished him- 
self by dashing gallantry in Germany and Egypt, and on 
the death of Desaix, at Marengo, he became aide-de-camp 
to Napoleon. “His brilliaut charge at Austerlitz upon 
the Russian imperial guard, which put them to a com- 
plete rout, was rewarded with the grade of gen. of 
division (1805, Dec. 24). R. joined to bravery and cool- 
ness a quick, unerring judgment, which enabled him 
not only to comprehend Napoleon’s plans, and execute 
the duties intrusted to him, but also at times to amend 
and even disobey his orders with the best results. 
The latter was the case at Lobau, where R.’s disobe- 
dience decided the battle in favor of Napoleon; and for 
this service, he was named a count of the empire (1809, 
Aug. 1). He opposed the Russian expedition with ear- 
nestness, but, notwithstanding, accompanied the emperor 
through the whole of it. His obstinate defense of Danzig 
for nearly a year, against a powerful Russian army, 
placed him in a high position among military men; and 
his chivalrous and considerate treatment of the un- 
fortunate inhabitants during the siege was so warmly 
appreciated by them, that they presented him with a. 
magnificent sword enriched with diamonds. The Rus- 
sians, contrary to the articles of capitulation, sent R. 
and his garrison prisoners to Russia, and he did not 
return to France till 1814, July. On reaching Paris, he 
was well received by Louis XVIII. ; and was one of those 
appointed, 1815, Mar., to oppose the return of Napoleon ; 
but deserted, with his troops, to his old master, and 
was appointed commander-in-chief of the army of the 
Rhine (Apr. 16), and peer of France (June 2). After 
Waterloo, R. again submitted to Louis, but retired to 
Switzerland for two years, returning 1817, and receiving 
full pardon in the following year. He was re-created a 
peer of France (1819), and held various offices about the 
court; but broken in health by constant hard service 
and numerous severe wounds, he died at Paris. A vol. 
of Memoirs (1823, 8vo) has been published under his 
name. 


RAPPAHANNOCK, ráp-a-hán/'ok, RIVER: stream in 
Va., formed by union of the North Fork and the Rapi- 
dan, which rise in the Blue Ridge of the Alleghany 
Mountains, and flow e. to their union, 40 m. above 
Fredericksburg, where the falls afford water-power. 
The river is navigable from this point s.e. to Chesapeake 
Bay, which it enters by a broad estuary, 70 m. long. 
The R. and the Rapidan were the scenes of some of the 
most sanguinary battles of the War of Secession, at 
Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, and the Wilderness 
(see the battles under these titles). 


RAPPAREE—RAPTURE. 

RAPPAREE, n. ráp'pá-ré, or RAP'/AREE |Ir. rapaire ? 
AS. reafere ; Scot. riefer, a robber]: wild Irish plunderer. 
The word is mentioned by Burnet, 1690, as a new name. 

RAPPEE, n. ráp-p& [F. rape, a grater; râpé, grated 
—from râper, to grate]: coarse-grained pungent species 
of SNUFF (q.v.). The word arose from this species of 
snuff being manufactured from dried tobacco by means 
of the rápé, ‘rasped,’ an instrument by which the thin 
parts of the leaf were cut from the veins and fibres, the 
latter alone being used in the manufacture of rappee. 


RAPPEL, n. rap-pél’ [F. rappel, the act of recalling; 
rappeler, to recall—from L. re, back ; appello, I call]: the 
beat of the drum to call soldiers to arms. 


RAPPEN, ráp'én : small Swiss coin, made of an alloy 
of copper and tin, forming the ;4, part of the modern 
Frane (q.v.), therefore equivalent to the French centime 
(very nearly 4 of a cent). The old Swiss franc (= about 
264 cents) was also divided into 100 R. The R. was 
coined first at Freiburg, and took its name from the 
head of a raven (Ger. rabe, pronounced in some parts 
rape) impressed upon it. 


RAPPITE, n. rap%t: one of a sect founded by two 
brothers, George and Frederick Rapp, who emigrated 
from Würtemberg to the United States 1803. They are 
sometimes called Harmonists, from a town of that name 
in Pennsylvania, which the two brothers founded. 


RAPPORT, n. răp-pōrť [F. rapport, relation]: rela- 
tion; harmony; agreement; contact; reference. EN 
RAPPORT, áng ráüp-pór [F. phrase]: in relation; in con- 
nection. 

RAPPROCHEMENT, n. rá-prósh/máing [F.]: agree- 
ment; understanding; reconciliation. 


RAPSCALLION, n. ráp-skál'yüàn [a form of RASCAL- 
LION (see also RAMPALLIAN)]:alow tattered creature; 
an insolent servant. 


RAPT: see under Rap 2. 


RAPTORES, n. plu. ráp'toó-rez [L. raptor, a snatcher, a 
robber; raptórés, robbers—from rapid, I snatch]: the 
birds of prey; the systematic name of an order of birds 
characterized by the strength of their claws and bills 
(see ACCIPITRES). RAP'TOR, n. -iór, one of the order of 
the birds of prey. RAPTORIAL, a. ráp-tó/ri-ál, or RAP- 
TO’RIOUS, a. -ü8, pert. to birds of prey. 


RAPTURE, n. ráp'tur or -chir [L. raptürd, about to 
seize and carry off—from rapéré, to seize: It. and Sp. 
raptura, ravishment]: violence of any pleasing passion ; 
transport; extreme joy or pleasure; great enthusiasm; 
in OE., rapidity; haste. HRAP/TURED, a. -turd, trans- 
ported; ravished. RAP'/TUROUS, a. -(ü-rüs, expressing 
the highest degree of pleasure; ravishing; transporting. 
RaP’TUROUSLY, ad. -li, with the highest degree of pleas- 
urable excitement.—Syn. of ‘rapture’: ecstasy; trans- 
port; delight; bliss; enthusiasm. 


RARA AVIS~RASCAL: 

RARA AVIS, phrase, rà'/ra à/vís [L., a rare bird]: rare 
bird; hence, a prodigy, a person or thing of very un- 
common occurrence. 

RARATON'GA : see COOK ISLANDS. 


RARE, a. rür [F. rare—from L. rārus, not thick or 
dense: It. raro]: oecurring but seldom; searce; un- 
usual; unusually excellent; incomparable; thin; not 
dense; thinly scattered. RARELY, ad. -f, not often; 
seldom; finely; excellently; in OE., nicely ; accurately. 
RARE'NESS, n. -né8, or RARITY, n. rü'ri-tí [F. rareté]: 
state of being uncommon; value arising from scarcity ; 
something valued for its scarcity; thinness—opposed 
to density. RARE BIT, a dainty morsel.—Syn. of ‘ rare’: 
scarce; unusual; uncommon; incomparable; extraor- 
dinary; infrequent; singular; thin; subtile. 


RAREE-SHOW, n. rārē-shō [contracted from rarity- 
show]: a show carried in a box. 


RAREFY, v. ra’ré-fi [F. raréfier, to rarefy—from L. 
raréfacéré, to rarefy—from rürus, thin; facio, I make: 
It. rarefare]: to make or become thinner and lighter; 
to become porous; to cause to expand or increase in 
bulk without adding any new portion, as air by heat. 
RA'REFYING, imp. -RA’REFIED, pp. -fid: ApJ. madethin 
or less dense. Ra’REFI/ABLE, a. -f/i'á-bl, able to be made 
thinner or less dense. RA’REFAO’TION, n. -fük'shün, the 
act of making rare or less dense; the state of being 
rarefied. 


RAS, rds or rás (— Heb. rosh): Arabie word, signify- 
ing * head,' * promontory,' oceurring in the names of many 
capes on the Arabian and n. African coasts, also in Sicily 
and Malta; e.g., Rasigelbi (corrupted from Rasi-calbo), 
‘the dog's cape,’ on the n. coast of Sicily; Ras-el-Abyad, 
‘white cape,’ on the coast of Palestine; Ras Bab-el- 
Mandeb, ‘cape of the gate of tears,’ at the Strait of 
Bab-el-Mandeb; Ras-el-Jezirah, * cape of the peninsula ; ' 
Ras-el-Had, e. point of Arabia. 


RASANT, a. rá-zóng', or RASANTE, a. rá-zóngt/ [F. pp. 
of raser, to shave]: a term applied to a style of fortifi- 
eation in which the command of the works over the 
country is kept very low, so that the shot may sweep 
the ground with more effect. 

RASCAL, n. rás'kál [Norw. raska; Sp. rascar ; It. ras- 
care, to scrape: F. racaille, the base and rascal sort, 
the scum; racler, to scrape: Dut. racalie, the dregs of 
the people]: literally, the scrapings and refuse of any- 
thing; a tricking dishonest fellow; a rogue; a knave; 
a scoundrel; a villain; in OE., alean deer: ADJ. in OE., 
mean; lean; low. RAS'CALLY, a. -li, meanly trickish or 
dishonest; vile; knavish ; worthless; base. RASCAL/ITY, 
n. -&-(&í, mean trickery or dishonesty; base fraud. RAs- 
CALLION, n. rá8-kál'yün, a low mean fellow ; a rascal— 
connected with rapscallion, which see. 


RASE—RASHI. 


RASE, v. raz [L. rāsus, scraped, erased—from radéré, 
to scrape: It. raschiare; F. raser, to rase (see also 
RAZE)]: to scratch or rub out; to obliterate; to level 
with the ground. Ra’sInG, imp. RASED, pp. raed. 
RASURE, n. ra’ziir, a rubbing or scraping out.—Syn. of 
‘rase’: to skim; graze; overthrow; destroy; root up; 
blot out; erase; raze; efface; expunge; cancel; level; 
prostrate; subvert; ruin; demolish. 

RASH, a. rdsh [Ger. rasch, quick, impetuous: Dan. 
rask, quick: Icel. róskr, vigorous; ruska, to make a 
creaking noise: AS. rascian, to move rapidly to and 
fro]: acting hastily and incautiously; uttered in haste 
and with too little reflection; indiscreet; headstrong ; 
in OE., quick; sudden: N. a rushing or sudden break- 
ing out of an eruption on the skin, characterized by a red 
superficial efflorescence, diffused or in patches, disap- 
pearing under pressure, and usually ending in desqua- 
mation. To this division of cutaneous disorders belong 
Rubeola (or Measles), Scarlatina (or Scarlet Fever), 
Erysipelas (or St. Anthony’s Fire), Erythema, Roseola 
(or Scarlet Rash), and Urticaria (or Nettle Rash). Of 
these rashes, Rubeola, Scarlatina, and Erysipelas are 
to be regarded rather as fevers or blood diseases than 
as cutaneous diseases in the true sense of the phrase. 
RaASH'LY, ad. -f. RASH'/NESS, n. -nés, the quality of be- 
ing rash; inconsiderate promptness. —Syn. of ‘ rash, a.': 
headlong; foolhardy; heedless; incautious; unwary; 
precipitate; headstrong; hasty; indiscreet; inconsider- 
ate; thoughtless; careless ;—of ‘rashness’: temerity; 
hastiness; precipitancy; indiscretion; foolhardiness ; 
carelessness. 


RASH, n. rash [Bav. rósch, crackling, crisp: It. ras- 
chiare, to scrape or grate: L. rasiirus, about to cut close 
—from rüdéré, to shave: imitative of the sounds rus- 
tling, broiling, or frizzling]: corn in the straw so dry as 
to easily fall out in the handling: V. in OE., to cut into 
pieces; to split asunder; to divide; to snatch. RAsH’ING, 
imp. RASHED, pp. rdsht. RASH'EH, n. -ér, a slice of 
broiled bacon; a thin slice of bacon for frying. 


RASHER: see under RASH 2, 


RASHI, rash’é (i.e., Rabbi Solomon [Shelomo] Izaaki, 
or Solomon, son of Izaak, often erroneously called 
Jarchi): the greatest Jewish commentator and exegete 
of the middle ages: about 1040—about 1105; b. Troyes, 
France. Bysome Christian writers he is called Isacides. 
The range of his studies was extraordinarily wide, his 
early developed faculties were brilliant, and his in- 
dustry and perseverance enormous.  Philology, philoso- 
phy, medicine, astronomy, civil and canonical law, 
exegesis, were the chief branches of his learning; and 
to a rare proficiency in them, he united complete 
mastery of the whole range of Scripture and the Talmud- 
ical sources. To perfect himself for his gigantic task, 
he travelled seven years, visiting the academies of Italy, 
Greece, Germany, Palestine, Egypt, where he sat at the 


RASHT—RASING. 


feet of the great masters of the age, collecting their 
sayings and legal decisions. His chief work—and one 
universally recognized as the principal work of all Seript- 
ural exegesis—is his Commentary on the whole of the 
Old Testament. Till this day, it has not been supersed- 
ed in its own field by any other, though, in philology and 
antiquities, investigation has been greatly furthered 
since his time. R.s style is extremely brief and con- 
cise, yet clear and pregnant; obscure and abstruse (as 
it has been pronounced by some) only to those who lack 
the necessary preliminary knowledge. According to 
the fashion of its day, it is replete with allegorical or 
rather poetical illustrations, gathered from the wide 
fields of the Midrash within and without the Talmud; 
and many a passage is thus preserved to us, which, in 
the disordered state of those manuscripts, would probably 
otherwise have been lost. This Commentary—entirely 
translated into Latin by Breithaupt, partly also into 
German—was the first book ever printed in Hebrew 
(Reggio 1474), and has since been reprinted with almost 
every complete edition of the Hebrew Bible. Of his nu- 
merous other works is to be mentioned first his Commen- 
tary on 23 treatises of the Talmud, supplemented after hig 
death by his grandson, Samuel ben Meier; further, a Com- 
mentary on the Pirke Aboth ; the Pardes, treating of Laws 
and Ceremonies; a Collection of Legal Votes and Deci- 
sions; a Commentary on Midrash Rabbah; a Book of 
Medicine; a Poem on the Unity of God, etc. Such 
was his piety and his surpassing eminence, that later 
generations wove a shining garland of legends around 
his head. The confusion of R. with two Jarchis, who 
lived long after him, has not hitherto been properly 
accounted for. They bore that surname because they 
were born at Lunel, Jefach being the Hebrew for moon, 
Lune in French. 


RASHT, rásht, or RESHD, résht: city, cap. of the Per- 
sian maritime prov. Gilan; n. lat. 37? 18', e. long. 49? 37' ; 
150 m. n.w. of Teheran; on the bay of Enzeli, a lagoon 
about 16 m. from the port of Enzeli, on the s. shore of 
the Caspian Sea, with which it is connected by a water 
route of lagoon and river (Sesidrud), navigable only by 
flat-bottomed boats (12 m.) and by a road of 4 m. R. has 
paved streets, well-built houses, water-works, a vast 
ruinous palace, several great caravansaries, and bazars 
with 1,200 shops, to which come traders from remote 
regions, even from India. It is a centre of the Persian * 
silk-trade, and of the silk textile industry: its manu- 
facture of embroidery has high repute. Its exports are 
silk, rice, caviare, jewelry, boxwood, walnut timber, eto. ; 
imports are sugar, glass and earthen ware, cotton, 
woolen goods, etc. The Brit. and Russian govts. are rep- 
resented at R. by consuls. Pop. estimated (1885) 42,000. 


RASING, n. ràz'ing : the act of marking by the edges 
of molds any figure upon timber, etc., with a rasing 
knife, or with the points of compasses. 


RASK—RASKOLNIKS. 


RASK, rásk, Rasmus CHRISTIAN: Danish philologist : 
1787, Nov. 22—1832, Nov. 14; b. Brendekilde, near 
Odense, in the island of Fünen. He studied at Copen- 
hagen, and 1808 published his first work, on the Icelandie 
language. 1807-12 he occupied himself with drawing 
up grammatical systems for most of the Germanic, Slavic, 
and Romanie tongues, and in comparing them with 
those of India. He then visited Sweden, where he began 
to study Finnish; and 1813 proceeded to Iceland, where 
he lived two or three years, perfecting his knowledge of 
the language and history of the inhabitants. On his 
return to Copenhagen, he published 1818 a splendid work, 
Undersaegelse om det gamle nordiske eller Islandske Sproga 
Oprindelse (Researches Concerning the Origin of the Ice- 
landie or Ancient Language of the North), which led 
Grimm to his famous discovery of the displacement of 
consonants in the Teutonic languages. Previous to this, 
however, he had resolved to visit Asia. After a year 
(1817) in Stockholm, where he published his admirable 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar and the first critical and com- 
plete edition of the two great monuments of Scandina- 
vian mythology, the Snorra Edda and the Edda Saemun- 
dar, he went to St. Petersburg, where for two years, 
with intense eagerness, he studied the oriental languages, 
aequiring also a knowledge of Russian and Finnish. 
Thus equipped, he proceeded to Astrakhan, where he 
stayed six weeks, to study the language of the Tartars ; 
and then journeyed through the country of the Turko- 
mans, the Caucasus, Persia (where he added the Mon- 
gol and Manchu dialects to his already enormous lin- 
guistic acquisitions), Hindustan (cultivating in the last- 
mentioned country the society of learned Brahmans, and 
visiting all their great schools), and finally Ceylon, where 
he made himself acquainted with Cingalese and Pali, 
and wrote his Singalesisk Skriftlaere (Colombo 1822). In 
1823 R. returned to Copenhagen, laden with learning 
and with rare MS. treasures, of which the greatest part 
was presented to the university. In 1825 he was ap- 
pointed prof. of ‘literary history,’ and 1828 of oriental 
languages. Next year, he was made chief custodier of 
the univ. library; and 1831, prof. of Icelandic. But his 
immense labors had exhausted his energies, and he died 
at the early age of 45, a victim of hard work. Besides 
the productions already mentioned, R. wrote works on 
anc. chronology; also grammars of several languages, 
and a great number of miscellaneous articles in the 
learned journals of the North, which were.collected and 
published (Cop. 3 vols. 1834-38) with a life by Petersen. 


RASKOLNIKS  (Separatists), n. plu. rds-kdl’/niks 
[Russ. raskolo, a division]: in Russia, the name of a var- 
iety of sects, dissenters from the Russian Church, which 
date from an early period. Such dissent is traceable from 
the very earliest period of the distinct organization of 
the Russian Church. A monk, named Andrew, 1003; 
another, Demitry (Demetrius) 12th c.; an Armenian 


RASKOLNIKS. 


monk, Martin, who was burned as a heretic at Constan- 
tinople in the end of the 12th c.; Leo, Bp. of Rostow, 
in the beginning of the 14th, and Strigolnik and Nikita 
toward its close—are mentioned as having originated or 
propagated various heresies. A still more remarkable 
and more formidable organization—a form of Crypto- 
Judaism—was introduced in the 15th e. by a concealed 
Jew, ealled Zacharias, who gained many followers. One 
of these, Zosima, is particularly noticeable, as having 
obtained mueh popularity, and even managed to be 
elected metropolitan of Moscow. His sect, which studi- 
ously concealed itself wherever this concealment seemed 
necessary, was condemned by a synod (1490), and re- 
pressed with great rigor; but it maintained a concealed 
and precarious footing, and is said to possess disciples 
even to this day, especially in the govt. of Irkutsk, 
under the name Selesnewschtschina. A sect, whose lead- 
ing principles were borrowed from the German reformers, 
was founded 1553 by Matthias Baschkin; but it was 
condemned at a synod in Moscow, and does not appear 
to have taken much hold on the people. 

But it is from the middle of the 17th c. that—the 
separation of the sects from the national church having 
become more tangible, from its involving non-conformity 
with the established worship—the designation R. finds 
its fullest application, At that period, a complete revi- 
sion of the ancient Slavonie liturgical and ritual books, 
which had suffered grievously from the ignorance, prob- 
ably also from the heterodoxy, of transcribers, was 
undertaken by the patriarch Nikon. See PHILIPPINS. 
The revised books were introduced into the churches by 
authority of the czar as well as of the patriarch; but 
many of the clergy and people resisted the innovation, 
and refused the new liturgies. Foremost among the 
recusants, or non-conformists, were those who had 
already been sectaries on other grounds; but all differ- 
ences were to some extent merged in this common 
ground of protest, and all were known under the com- 
mon appellative Raskolniks. 

In later Russian history, the R. are sometimes called 
by the name, which they themselves affect, of Staro- 
wierzi (‘Men of the Old Faith’), or Prawaslawniije 
(‘orthodox’). Each sect has its specific doctrinal 
peculiarities; but most of them follow certain common 
observances, in which lies their tangible difference from 
the national church. They cross themselves with the 
first and middle finger, and not with the first three 
fingers; they use only the unrevised service-books; 
they repeat Halleluiah only twice; in church ceremonies, 
they turn from left to right, and not from right to left; 
they use seven and not five altar-breads in the eucha- 
ristic offering; they pay worship only to ancient pictures, 
or those painted by themselves; they use an eight- 
pointed instead of the ordinary eross; they attend only 
their own ehurches, and hold no communion of worship 
with the members of the national church; they never 


RASLE. 


shave or cut their hair, and adhere strictly to the old 
Russian costume. 

They may be divided, in general, into two classes— 
those which have popes (priests), and those who do not 
recognize the priestly order. The former are in every 
respect more moderate and more free from fanaticism 
than the R. who discard the ministry of priests. Their 
priests, however, have often been outcasts of the ortho- 
dox church, who betook themselves to the rival commun- 
ion. The most notable among the R. of this class 
(having priests) are the Peremasanowschtina, who re- 
ordain all popes joining their communion; the Jew- 
lewschtschina, who are said to permit freedom of divorce 
and exchange of wives; Dositheowschtschina, so called 
from their founder, a monk named Dositheus; and 
Tschernobolzi, whose chief distinction consists in refus- 
ing to take an oath and to say the prayer for the em- 
peror prescribed in the liturgy. Of the popeless Ras- 
kolniks, the chief are the Philippins (q.v.), the Pomorw- 
nians or Rebaptizers, the Theodosians—an offshoot of 
the Pomorenians—and a sect of mystic spiritualists 
with strong Prot. and rationalistic leanings, called 
Duchoborzen. A curious development of the Raskolnik 
movement is found in the Samokrischtschina (Self-baptiz- 
ers) and the Samostrigolschtschina (Self-ordainers), 
among whom each one administers baptism to himself, 
each priest ordains himself, and each monk or nun per- 
forms the ceremony of his or her own consecration with- 
out interposition of the regular ministry. With a con- 
siderable proportion of these various sectaries, there 
is largely mixed with religious fanaticism an element of 
communism and of disaffection toward the reigning 
dynasty, or, more properly, toward the established order 
of things. The latter may be in part explained by the 
rigorous measures of repression under which the R. 
have suffered for many generations. The former is an 
ordinary accompaniment of the sectarianism of the poor 
and is especially frequent among sectaries of the peasant 
class. 


RASLE, rál, SÉBASTIEN (improperly spelled Rasles, 
Raale, Rále, etc.): Jesuit missionary priest: 1658-1724, 
Aug. 12; b. Dóle, France. He entered the Company of 
Jesus after completing his studies in the College of 
Dijon, and was, when ordained priest, assigned to the 
mission in Canada, 1689. He took chargeof the mission 
station of Norridgewock, on the Kennebec river, 1695, 
and began his labors among the Abenakis, whose lan- 
guage he quickly mastered, and whose confidenee and 
affection he won by sharing all their hardships and 
perils. The mission became a sort of outpost of New 
France against New England. Rasle has been accused 
of inciting the Abenakis to attack the English settle- 
ments along the coast, but he seems only to have en- 
deavored to prevent his proselytes from having dealings 
with the English. But the New England men held R, 


RASORES—RASP. 


to be the chief instigator of the forays} 80 an armed 
party attacked Norridgewock 1705, and burned the 
church; the church was rebuilt, but another expedition 
destroyed it and pillaged the missioner’s cabin, carrying 
away among the spoil his Abenaki dictionary. Again 
208 men from Fort Richmond surprised Norridgewock 
and slew many of the inhabitants: R. was shot as he 
stood at the foot of the mission cross, 1724, Aug. 12. 


RASORES, n. plu. rā-zōrēz [L. rüsus, scraped or 
scratched—from radéré, to scrape] : the systematic name 
of an order of birds, so called from their habit of scrap- 





Rasores. 


1, head and foot of jungle-fowl; 2, of common pheasant;83, of 
wild turkey ; 4, of common grouse. 


ing or scratching up the soil in search of food, as the 
common barn-fowl, turkey, etc. Raso’RIAL, a, -ri-dl, 
pert. to the rasores or scraping birds, 


RASP, n. rásp [OF. rasper; F. râper ; Sp. raspar, to 
scrape: Ger, raspeln, to rasp: It. rascare, to scrape, to 
hawk or spit up phlegm with a harsh noise: Bav. raspen, 
to scrape upon a fiddle]: a kind of rough file; a fruit, so 
called from its roughness (see RASPBERRY): V. to rub or 
grate with a rough file or rasp. Rasp’Ina,imp. RASPED, 
pp. rdspt. RASP'ER, n. -ér, a scraper. RASP’INGS, n. 
plu, -ingz, particles scraped off. RASP/ATORY, n. -d-tér-i, 
en instr, used by surgeons in scraping diseased bones, 


RASPBERRY. 

RASPBERRY, n. ráz'bér-í (Eng. rasp, from the rough 
appearance of the fruit, and berry], (Rubus Ideus): most 
valued of all the species of Rubus (q.v.). It has pinnate 
leaves, with 5 or 3 leaflets, which are white and very 





Raspberry (Rubus Ideus). 


downy beneath; stems nearly erect, downy, and covered 
with very numerous small weak prickles; drooping 
flowers, and erect whitish petals as long as the calyx. 
The wild R. (R. Idc&us), from which come certain of the 
garden varieties, has scarlet fruit, and is found in thickets 
and woods throughout Europe and n. Asia. The R. has 
long been in cultivation for its fruit. There are many 
cultivated varieties, with red, yellow, and white fruit, 
much exceeding the wild kind in size. Thestem ina wild 
state is 3-4 ft. high; in cultivation, 6-8 ft. or upward. 
Some cultivated vurieties are also more branching than is 
common in a wild state, the stem of the wild plant being 
simple or nearly so. The root iscreeping, perennial; the 
stems only biennial, bearing fruit in the second year, 
woody, but with very large pith. Native N. Amer. 
species are the Dwarf R. (R. triflorus) of the north, almost 
herbaceous and of no value; the Black R. or Thimble- 
berry (R. occidentalis), with hooked prickles, and purple- 
black fruit, sometimes amber-color; and the Wild Red 
R. (R. strigosus). A species with gigantic fruit occurs 
west of the Rocky Mts. There are also a few culti- 
vated varieties which are crosses between the red 
and blackcap sorts. The red R. is propagated by 
suckers which grow from underground runners, or by 
root cuttings started under glass. The ground should 
be rich and deeply plowed and the plants set, five ft. 
by six ft. apart, in Oct. or Nov. or else in spring. Fair 
crops should be obtained in two or three years, and the 
plants keep in bearing 8 to 12 years. Except while the 
fruit is forming, the soil between the rows should be 


RASPBERRY VINEGAR. 


kept loose by cultivation, but in dry localities mulching 
is desirable to keep the ground moist and prevent 
growth of weeds. The mulch should extend nearly two 
ft. each side of the row. From three to five canes may 
be allowed to grow in each hill. 'To make them strong, 
eause the formation of laterals, and promote fruitful- 
ness, the stalks should be pinched, or cut, back to a 
height of three ft., and the laterals pinched back to 12 
inches in length. Except in exposed locations, plants 
properly pinched back will be strong enough to stand 
without stakes. Fruit is produced on wood of the pre- 
vious year’s growth. Consequently all old canes should 
be cut out in the fall or early in the spring. Unless 
wanted to form new plants, suckers should be promptly 
removed. A liberal quantity of manure thoroughly de- 
composed should be worked lightly into the soil early 
in the spring. The blackcap R. produces black fruit 
and is more prolific than the red R. It is propagated 
by layers in Aug. or Sep. The ends of the canes are 
bent down and slightly buried, the ground having been 
previously mellowed, and they soon form good plants. 
The care required is the same as for the red R. New 
varieties of either species are grown from seed. The 
fruit is used for dessert; for jams, jellies, ete.; for 
making or flavoring many kinds of sweetmeats; and 
mixed with brandy, wine, or vinegar, forthe preparation 
of R. Syrup, R. Vinegar, ete. Different preparations of 
it are used in medicine in cases of fever, inflammation, 
etc. Raspberries, fermented either alone or with cur- 
rants and cherries, yield a strong and very agreeable 
wine, from which a very powerful spirit can be made.— 
Some of the other species of Rubus, most nearly resem- 
bling the R., produce also agreeable fruits. R. odoratus 
is a highly ornamental shrub, native of Canada and the 
northern states, is frequent in gardens in Europe and 
America. The flowers are purplish rose-color, 1-2 in. 
diam., and the fruit broad and flattish. Another species 
of * Flowering R.' is the White (R. Nutkanus), with nar- 
rower petals; it is found from upper Mich. to the 
Pacific. 


RASP'BERRY VIN'EGAR: culinary preparation of 
raspberry juice, vinegar, and sugar. It is best made by 
putting carefully gathered and very ripe raspberries 
into jars, which, when as full as they will hold of the 
fruit, are filled with good vinegar: after eight or ten 
days, the vinegar is poured off, and the fruit is allowed 
to drain for some hours. The mixture of vinegar and 
juice thus obtained is added to another quantity of 
fruit, and treated in the same way. This is sometimes 
repeated a third time, and then the liquid is gently 
boiled about five minutes with its own weight of refined 
sugar. Added to water, it forms a refreshing summer 
beverage, and is a useful cooling drink in sickness. 


RASTATT—RAT. 


. RASTATT, or RASTADT, rá&'tát: town and fortress in 
Baden, on the river Murg, 3 m. from its junction with 
the Rhine, 15 m. s.w. of Karlsruhe. (The official spell- 
ing is now Rastatt.) It is a station on the Baden 
railway. Steel wares, weapons, and tobacco are manu- 
factured. 1725-71, the town was the residence of the 
Markgrafs of Baden-Baden. 1840-66 the fortress of R. 
was occupied by the troops of the Germanie Confedera- 
tion. R.is memorable for two congresses—the former 
in 1714, when a treaty of peace, which closed the war of 
the Spanish Succession, was signed between Marshal 
Villars and Prince Eugene; the latter in 1799. On the 
breaking up of the congress of 1799 without any definite 
result, the three French plenipotentiaries set out for 
Strasbourg on the evening of Apr. 19; but they had 
scarcely passed beyond the gates of R., when they were 
attacked by a number of Austrian hussars; two of the 
three were slain, and the third sabred, and left for dead 
in aditch. The papers of the legation were carried off, 
ibut no further spoil was taken. This flagrant violation 
of the law of nations roused the indignation and horror 
of all Europe. The instigator and conductor of the 
‘assault were never known. Pop. (1880) 12,356. 
RASTOLITE, n. rdst’o-lt [Gr. rhastos, quickest; lutos, 
soluble]: mica-like mineral associated with pyrites. 


.RASURE : see under RASE. 


RAT, rat [Ger. ratte ; It. ratto ; Sp. rato; F. rat ; Gael. 
radan; AS. ret, a rat]: rodent animal of the mouse 
‘kind, but much larger and more voracious (see below): 
‘one who deserts his party—as rats are said to quit a 
‘ship in danger of sinking, also to be likely to leave at 
any port: one who works at less than the established 
prices: V. to work at a lower rate than the established 
prices—a term in use among printers; to forsake one's 
party for the sake of gain or power—from the idea that 
rats flee from a falling house. RAT/TING, imp. RAT’TED, 
pp. RAT’TER, n. -(ér, one whose business it is to catch 
rats. To SMELL A RAT, to suspect something and be on 
the watch. Rat’s-TAIL, a virulent disease in horses in 
which the hair of the tail is permanently lost. RATS- 
BANE [rat, and bane]: a poison for rats; arsenious acid. 


RAT. 


RAT: popular name of all the larger species of the 
genus Mus: see Mouse. Two species are particularly 
noticeable, the only species found in Europe, and both 
very widely distributed over the world; the BLACK RAT 
(M. ratius) and the BROWN Rat (M. decumanus). Ex- 
tremely abundant as these animals now are, their intro- 
duction into Europe—unintentional if by human agency 
—took place within recent times. Neither of them was 
known to the ancients. Both appear to be natives of 
central Asia, where nearly allied species also are found. 
The black rat found its way to Europe about the begin- 
ning of the 16th c.; the brown rat appeared first at 
Astrakhan in the beginning of the 18th c., and reached 
w. Europe about the middle of the century. The Jaco- 
bites of Britain cherished the notion that it came with 





Black Rat (Mus rattus); Brown Rat ( Mus decumanus). 


the House of Hanover, and chose to call it the Hano- 
verian Rat. It received the name also of Norway Rat, 
from a belief, unquestionably erroneous, that it was in- 
troduced from Norway, a country which it did not reach 
until long after it was established in Britain. 

These two species are like one another, and very 
similar in their habits. The brown rat is the larger and 
more powerful, and has waged war against the black with 
such suceess as to cause its almost total disappearance 
from many plaees where it was formerly abundant. 
Rats, when pressed by hunger, do not scruple to devour 
the weaker even of their own kind. The extirpation of 
the black rat does not, however, always follow from the 
introduction of the brown rat, each probably finding 
situations more particularly suited to itself. In their 
native regions, they exist together; and in parts of 
Europe the black rat is still the more plentiful of the 
two. Both infest ships, and are thus conveyed to the 
most distant parts of the world, some of them escaping 
to shore at every port, and establishing new colonies. 

The black rat is nearly seven inches and a half long, 
exclusive of the tail (almost eight inches long). The 


RAT. 
brown rat attains a length of more than teninches and 
a half, with tail a little more than eight inches long. 
Besides its larger size and comparative shortness of 
tail, it differs from the black rat in its smaller ears and 
less acute muzzle, as well as in its lighter color and 
shorter hair. The tails of both are covered with a mul- 
titude of rings of small scales. 

Both species are extremely prolific, breeding at a very 
early age, several times in a year, and producing 10 to 
14 at a birth; with result of excessive increase of their 
numbers, where food is abundant and enemies dre 
few. They sometimes multiply amazingly in ships; and 
perhaps nowhere more than in the sewers of towns. 
But in the latter situation, they really render service 
to public health, acting as scavengers, and devouring 
animal and vegetable substances, whose putrefaction 
might otherwise produce pestilence. This seems the 
great use of the rat in the economy of nature; and it is 
noticeable that the visits of the plague to w. Europe 
have ceased from the time when rats became plentiful. 
The brown rat inhabiting sewers or the sub-structures 
of wharves is generally larger, fiercer, and of coarser 
appearance than the same species in houses or barns. 
Rats are often found also inhabiting burrows in dry 
banks, near rivers, etc. They feed indiscriminately 
on almost any animal or vegetable food; they make 
depredations in fields of grain and pulse, from which 
they often carry off large quantities to be stored in 
their holes; they devour eggs; they kill poultry, part- 
ridges, etc.; they make most unwelcome visits to dairies 
and store-closets; and they multiply enormously in the 
vicinity of slaughter-houses, which afford them great 
supplies. Their strong rodent teeth enable them to 
gnaw very hard substances, such as wood and ivory, 
either for food, or in order to make their way to more 
tempting viands. 

In the United States, the Black R. (M. rattus), the 
body 7-8 in., an immigrant from the old world in the 
16th c., has been driven out in many places where the 
Brown or Norway R. (M. decumanus) has invaded since 
its arrival about 1775; the latter, which measures 8-10 
in. without the tail, is too fierce and strong for its timid 
predecessor, The Roof or White-bellied R. (M. tectorum), 
the body 63 in., originally from Egypt, entered America 
in the 15th c., is found in the s. states, as well as in 
Mexico and Brazil, and prefers thatched roofs for its 
abode. The native so-called rats are more mouse-like 
in character, though rat-like in appearance; such is the 
Florida R. (Neotoma Floridana), 8 in., mixed lead color 
and brown, the tail white beneath; it is found in the 
Gulf states, inhabits wild places, and sometimes builds 
mounds of leaves in swamps oreven nests intrees. The 
Cotton R. (Sigmodon hispidus) is so named from its use 
of cotton in forming its nest; it is reddish brown, lives ` 
in thickets and ditches, and feeds on seeds, small ani- 
mals, and eggs of birds, There is aspecies in the Rocky 


RAT—RATAN. 


Mt. region that invades the trappings and stores of those 
who camp out, and works some destruction. 

Rats are creatures of much intelligence. Many curi- 
ous stories are told of the arts which they employ to 
attain desired objects, of their readiness in detecting 
danger, and their skill in avoiding it. Their sense of 
smell is acute, and the professional rat-catcher is very 
careful that the smell of his hands shall not be perceived 
onthe trap. They are capable of being tamed, and have 
in some instances proved interesting pets. 

The flesh of rats is eaten only by rude tribes, or when 
food is scarcé. The skin is used for making a fine kind 
of glove-leather. 

The name rat is often popularly given, not only to 
species nearly allied to these, but to other species of 
Muride, now ranked in different genera: for some of 
these, see other titles. 


RAT, WATER: see VOLE. 
RATABLE: see under RATE. 


RATAFIA, n. rát'áfeéá [Sp. ratafia, ratafia—from 
Malay, arak, arrack, and tafia, spirit distilled from mo- 
lasses]: generic name of a series of cordials, prepared 
usually by mixing an alcoholic liquor with the juice of 
some fruit or some flavoring material, and sugar or 
syrup. The name is of French origin, and is said to 
have been given in consequence of the former habit of 
preparing a choice drink to be used at the ceremony of 
ratifying a treaty. A favorite flavoring for R.is the 
almond—bitter almonds, cherry, peach, apricot, plum 
and similar kernels; hence small almond-flavored cakes 
are called R. cakes ; but many other flavors are used ; e.g., 
orange flowers, gooseberries, raspberries, aniseed, an- 
gelica stalks; chocolate; black currants, coffee, etc. 


RATAN, or RATTAN, n. rd-tán' (Malay, rotan ; Javan, 
rottang], (Calamus): genus of palms very different in 
habit from most of the order; having a reed-like, slender, 
often jointed, and extremely long stem, sometimes even 
1,000 ft. or more in length, The name R. is extended to 
others of the same tribe of palms, having the same 
general habit, though constituted by botanists into 
different genera; it is applied also to the long shoots or 
stems, and to walking-sticks made from them. The 
stem, which is very smooth, and hard and silicious ex- 
ternally, is either erect, or ascends and descends among 
trees; often laying hold as it ascends by means of 
hooked prickles, the extremities of the midribs of its 
leaves—which are scattered at considerable intervals 
along its whole length and envelop it by their sheathing 
stalks—and then descending in graceful festoons to 
climb a neighboring tree. Sometimes, however, there 
are no leaves scattered along the stem. Sir James E. 
Tennent says, in his work on Ceylon: ‘I have seena 
specimen 250 ft. long, and an inch in diameter, without a 
single irregularity, and no appearance of foliage other 
than the bunch of feathery leaves at the extremity.’ 


RATAN. 


The leaves are always pinnate, and very beautiful. The 
fruit is a dry berry, covered with imbricated scales, and 
generally one-seeded. 

The species are very numerous, all natives of the E, 
Indies. A few species are found in s. India; but they 
abound along the s. foot of the Himalaya, in Chittagong, 
Silhet, Assam, s.e. Asia, and many of the islands of that 
region. They all are very useful, are much employed in 
their native countries for making plaited work, ropes, 
etc., and are very largely exported to other parts of the 
world, generally under the name Cane, and chiefly to be 
used for plaited or wicker work.—Bridges of great 
strength are made, in parts of the East, of the stems 
of these palms. They are twisted into ropes for bind- 
ing wild elephants, and for other purposes requiring 
great strength: the vessels of Java, Sumatra, and 
neighboring regions are very generally furnished with 
eables made of them, which are extensively manufaet- 
ured at Malaeca; and the Chinese make ropes of ra- 
tans by splitting them longitudinally, soaking them, and 
attaching them to a wheel, which is kept in motion, 
while new ratans are added, one by one, to inerease the 
length of the rope.—The species Calamus rudentium, 
whieh has very long stems, is much used in rope-making. 
Many species probably furnish the canes of commerce, 
one of which, C. verus, native of India, is only about 
20 ft. in length. The elegant walking-sticks called 





Calamus, or Ratan: 
a, part of a stem with leaves; b, inflorescence. 


Malacca Canes are believed to be the product of C. 
sctpionum ; the plant, however, grows not in Malacca 
but in Sumatra.—Small stems of R. are used as a poor 


RATANY—RATCHET. 

substitute for whalebone in umbrellas.—The fruit of 
some species of R. is a delicate article of food ; and the 
young shoots, variously dressed, are equal to the finest 
of vegetables.—A very fine kind of Dragon’s Blood (q.v.) 
is obtained from a species of R. (C. Draco), partieularly 
from the fruit, on the surface of whieh it appears as 4 
resinous exudation. The canes of commerce are im- 
ported usually in bundles of 100, each cane 15 to 20 ft. 
in length. 

RATANY, or RATTANY, or RHATANY, n. rát'd-ni (Kra- 
meria triandra): half-shrubby plant, of natural order 
Polygalee, native of the cold sterile table-lands of the 
Andes in Peru and Bolivia. It is called Ratanhia in Peru. 
It is valued for the medicinal 
properties of the root, whieh are 
Shared more or less by other spe- 
eies of the same genus, also natives 
of S. America. The dried root is 
a powerful astringent, and a use- 
ful tonie; and is employed in 
mucous discharges, passive hem- 
orrhages, and cases of relaxation 
and debility. It is used also as & 
tooth-powder, often mixed with 
orris-root and charcoal. R. root 
is exported from different parts of 
S. America, chiefly from Lima. 
It is extensively imported into 
Portugal for use in giving a rich 

Ratany. ` red color to wines. The peculiar 
properties of R. root are supposed to be due chiefly to 
an acid called Krameric Acid. 


RATCHET, ne rách/ét, or RATCH, n. rach, or ROCHET, 
n. réch’ét [perhaps from rack: comp. also Eng. rock, 
a distaff: It. rocchetto, the cog-wheel of a mill: F. rochet, 
a ratchet] : in clock and watch 
making, a small metal arm 
or bar with one end on a 
pivot, and the other end 
abutting against a toothed 
wheel, called a ratchet-wheel 
—the use of the bar being to 
drop against tooth after 
. tooth of the wheel, either to 
communicate motion or to 
v. prevent baekward motion; 
Ratchet. in the former case called a 
click or pawl, in the latter a 
detent. In mech., R. is a bar having angular teeth, into 
which a pawl drops to prevent a machine being reversed 
when in motion. RATCHET-WHEEL, wheel with sharp 
saw-like teeth against which a ratchet abuts; the teeth 
having the form of an inclined plane on one side, and a 
perpendicular face on the other, the wheel can revolve 
only in the direction away from the bar, 








RATE—RATEL. 

RATE, n. rat [L. ratus, reckoned, calculated—from 
réor, I judge: It. rato, caleulated, confirmed]: a cal- 
culated proportion; allowance settled; assessment at a 
certain proportion; local tax; money payment levied 
on the owners or occupiers of real property, in respect 
of some benefit to such property, or in discharge of 
some legal liability attaching to it (see Tax): price or 
amount stated or fixed; degree in which anything is 
done or valued, as speed and price; class or rank, as of 
a ship; comparative height or value: V. to compute; to 
estimate; to value; to determine the degree or propor- 
tion of; to be placed in a certain class or rank, as a 
ship. RA'/TING, imp. setting at a certain value; laying 
on a tax: in the navy, the grade in which a man is en- 
tered on the ship’s books—e.g., as able seaman, or as 
petty officer. Rating of ships is a classification, merely 
for purposes official and administrative, for assigning 
the complement of officers and other arrangements: N. 
the act of one who rates or estimates. Ra’rED, pp. set 
ata certain value; set ina certain order or rank. RA'/TER, 
n. -lér, one who rates. RATABLE, a. rà/tá-bl, set at a 
eertain value; liable or subjected by law to taxation. 
RA'TABLY, ad. -blíi. RA'TABIY/ITY, n. -bil'i-ti, the quality 
of being ratable. RATE OF CHRONOMETER, the daily 
change in its error. RATE OF SAILING, in nav., the 
Speed of a ship at sea, ascertained by heaving the log 
every hour. PRO RATA, pró rà'tá [L. pro, according to, 
and rata, the calculated part, parté being understood]: 
in proportion. RATEPAYER, one who is assessed, and 
pays arate or tax.—Syn. of ‘rate, v. ': to value; com- 
pute; reckon; calculate; proportion ; appraise ; estimate. 


RATE, v. rat [Eng. rate, to tax, in the sense of ‘ to 
impute or lay something to one's chárge': Sw. rata, to 
find fault with]: to reprove; to scold; to chide; to 
censure severely. Ra’TING, imp.: N. the act of chiding 
or scolding. Ra’ TED, pp. chid; reproved. BERATE, to 
launch forth angry words against a person. 





Ratel (Mellivora Ratel). 


RATEL, n. rd/tél (Mellivora): genus of quadrupeds of 
the Bear family, Ursidæ, nearly allied to the Gluttons 


RATEL-I-COUM—RATHKEALE. 


(q.v.), from which it differs in having one false molar 
less in each jaw, and the upper tubereular teeth slightly 
developed. The general aspect is similar to that of the 
badgers, but heavier and more clumsy. Two species 
are known, one of which, the CAPE R. (M. Ratel or 
Capensis), inhabits s. Africa, and is said to feed much 
on bees and their honey, its thick fur protecting it 
against their stings; the other inhabits n. India, prowls 
about by night, is a voracious devourer of animal food, 
and often scratches up recently interred bodies from 
their graves. The Cape R. is about the size of a badger; 
gray above, black below. It is easily tamed, and is 
amusingly active in confinement, continually running 
about its cage, and tumbling strange somersaults to 
attract the attention of spectators, from which it seems 
to derive great pleasure. 


RATEL-I-COUM, rá-tél'e-kóm' : Turkish sweetmeat, 
which has become common in confectioners’ shops under 
several names, chiefly ‘Turkish Delight.’ Its composi- 
tion is starch and syrup, sometimes colored, and some- 
times flavored. It is imported in the form of small 
cakes, about an inch thick, and one or twoinches square, 
evidently cut from a mass. These pieces have been 
sprinkled with powdered white sugar, to prevent them 
from sticking together in the small boxes in which they 
are packed. 

RATH, n. rath: in Ireland, a hill or circular mound. 


RATH, or RATHE, a. rath [AS. rathe or hrathe, early, 
soon; hrathian, to be quick: Icel. hradr, quick: Dut. 
rad, nimble: comp. It. ratto, quick]: coming before 
others; before the usual time; soon; early; it occurs 
frequently in place names, as Rathmore, Rathgar; a 
kind of pre-historic fortification in Ireland, consisting 
of a circular rampart of earth with a mound artificially 
raised in the centre: AD. early; betimes. RATHER, 
ad. rath’ér, more readily or willingly; with better liking; 
preferably; somewhat; more so than otherwise; in 
some degree; more correctly speaking; sooner. THE 
RATHER, the sooner; the moreso. I HAD RATHER, I 
would sooner. 


RATHENAU, or RATHENOW, "rá'téh-now: town of 
Prussia, province of Brandenburg, on the right bank of 
the Havel (here crossed by a stone bridge), 45 m. w.n.w. 
of Berlin. It consists of two portions, one old, surrounded 
by walls; the other new. Weaving, spinning, and brick 
and tile making are carried on, and there are factories 
of optical instruments. Pop. (1880) 11,394. 


RATHKEALE, ráth-kal : market and post-town of 
county Limerick, Ireland; on the river Deel, 17 m. s.w. 
of Limerick, R. has some inland commerce. It is 
remarkable as a chief centre of the Palatine settlers in- 
troduced into Ireland soon afterthe close of the Jacobite 
war. Several of the families still remain in the district. 
Pop. (1861) 2,761; (1881) 2,549. 


RATHLIN—RATIOCINATE. 


RATHLIN, ráth-lin;, ISLAND OF: island 63 m. long, 
1j m. broad; in the barony of Carey, eounty Antrim 
Ireland; 6) m. off the coast at Ballycastle; lat 54° 36’ n., 
long. 9? 15’ w. ; supposed to be the Ricinia of Ptolemy, 
and Rienia of Pliny ; and called variously by later writers 
Rachri, Raghlin, and Ragheren, or Ragh Erin (fortress 
of Ireland) R. has been known in history since the 
days of the first religious migrations of the Irish monks 
under Columba: it was the scene of more than one 
struggle in the Danish wars, and it afforded shelter to 
Robert Bruce after his defeat in Scotland. In 1558, the 
Scottish colony which then inhabited it was attacked by 
the lord-deputy Sussex, and expelled with such slaugh- 
ter, that in 1590 R. was said to be entirely uninhabited. 
The geological formation is basalt with limestone, and 
on the e. side the basalt takes columnar form, similar to 
that of the Giants’ Causeway on the Irish, and of Staffa 
on the Scottish shore. The soil is light, but in the 
sheltered valleys productive. Since the cessation of the 
manufacture of Kelp (q.v.) in R., the pop. (1841) 1,039, 
had decreased (1881) more than half. 

RATIBOR, rá'te-bor : growing town of Prussia, Upper 
Silesia, on the left bank of the Oder, 44 m. s.s.e. of 
Oppeln, on the Breslau and Vienna railway. The people 
are employed in the grain and timber trade and in manu- 
facture of tobacco. Pop. (1880) 18,373. 


RATIFY, v. rat%-fi [It. ratificare; F. ratifier, to ratify 
—from L. ratus, fixed, settled—from réor, I judge; 
facié, I make]: to confirm; to approve and sanction; 
to settle; to establish. RATIFYING, imp. RATIFIED, 
pp. Sid. RAT'IFIER, n. -fi-ér, one who ratifies. RATI- 
FICA'TION, n. -fi-ka’shin, confirmation; act of giving 
sanction and validity to something done by another; in 
Scotch law, acknowledgment by a married woman apart 
from her husband, and before a justice of the peace,, 
that a deed exeeuted by her is voluntary, and with full 
knowledge of its legal effect; also confirmation by a per- 
son arrived at majority of acts done by him during 
minority; the solemn act by which a treaty between 
nations becomes valid. . 

RATIO, n. rà'shi-0, plu. RATIOS, ràü'/shi-0z [L. rafío, a 
reckoning, a caleulation—from réor, I reckon or think]: 
relation of two quantities of the same kind to one an- 
other; the rate in which one quantity exceeds or is less 
than another—thus, 3 is to 4 in the same ratio as 6 to 8 
(see RATIOS, PRIME AND ULTIMATE): rate; degree; 
Proportion (q.v.). 

RATIOCINATE, v. rásh'i-os'i-nàt [L. ratiócinütus, com- 
puted, reasoned; ratíócinor, I compute—from ratid, a 
computation]: to offer a reason; to reason deductively. 
RA'TIOC'INATING, imp. RA'TIOC'INATED, pp. RA'/TIOC"- 
INA'TION, n. -nü'shün [F.—L.]: the act or process of 
reasoning; the act of deducing consequences from 
premises. RA’TIOC’INATIVE, a. -nd-tiv, argumentative. 
RATIOCINATORY, a, rdsh%-6s8%-nd'tér-i, characterized by 


RATION. 


deductions from propositions, facts, and comparisons; 
argumentative; ratiocinative. 


RATION, n. rà'shün [F. ration, a ration—from L. 
ratiónem, a proportion, a computation: It. razione]: 
fixed allowance of provisions dealt out. In the army 
and navy, allowance of provisions authorized and pro- 
vided by the govt. for each officer, non-commissioned 
officer, soldier, or sailor.—The U.S. army ration con- 
sists of 1} lb. of beef or $ 1b. of pork, 18 oz. of bread or 
flour; and at the rate of 10 lbs. of coffee, 15 lbs. of sugar, 
2 qts. of salt, 4 qts. of vinegar, 4 oz. of pepper, 4 lbs. of 
soap, and 1} lb. of candles for every 100 rations. The 
R. of coffee and sugar may be commuted for the extract 
of coffee combined with milk and sugar at the option of 
the sec. of war and with acquiescence of the men, and 
whether commuted or not is to be issued weekly when 
the service will permit. Tobacco is furnished to en- 
listed men by the commissaries of subsistence at cost 
price, exclusive of the cost of transportation, in such 
quantities as they may require, not exceeding 16 oz. per 
month. Enlisted men are entitled to 1 R. per day; 
sergts. and corporals of ordnance to 14, and women 
(nurses and washwomen) 1 or}. Commissioned officers 
when serving in the field may purchase rations for their 
own use from any commissary of subsistence on credit 
at cost price, and the amount due for such purchase is 
reported monthly to the paymaster-gen.—The U. S. 
navy R. consists of the following daily allowance to each 
person: 1 lb. of salt pork with} pt. of beans or peas; or 
1 lb. of salt beef with 4 lb. of flour and 2 oz. of dried 
apples or other dried fruit; or $ lb. of preserved meat 
with 3 lb. of rice, 2 oz. of butter, and 1 oz. of desiccated 
mixed vegetables; or $ lb. of preserved meat with 2 oz. 
of butter and 2 oz. of desiccated potatoes; together with 
14 oz. of biscuit, 1 oz. of tea, or 1 oz. of coffee or cocoa, 
and 2 oz. of sugar; and a weekly allowance of $ pt. of 
pickles, 3 pt. of molasses, and 3 pt. of vinegar. The fol- 
lowing substitution for the components of this R. may 
be made when deemed necessary by the senior officer 
present in command: for1]1b. of salt beef or pork, 11 lb. 
of fresh or 3 lb. of preserved meat; for any or all of the 
articles usually issued with the salted meats, vegetables 
equal to the same in value; for 14 oz. of biscuit, 1 lb. of 
soft bread or 1 lb. of flour or 4 lb. of rice; for pt. of 
beans or peas, 4 lb. of rice; and for 4 lb. of rice, } pt. of 
beans or peas. The extract of coffee combined with 
milk and sugar may be substituted for the R. of coffee 
and sugar. The commutation price of the navy R. is 30 
cts. Rations are not allowed to officers on the retired 
list. See U. S. Revised Statutes, sec. 1145-49; 1580,1.— 
See CANTEEN: Mrss. 





RATIONAL—RATIONALISM. 

RATIONAL, a. rásh'ün-ál [L. rationélis, belonging to 
reason—from rafíó, reason: F. rationnel]: endowed with 
reason; agreeable to reason; judicious; acting in con- 
formity to reason; sane: N. a rational being.  RA^TION- 
ALLY,ad.-lí. RA’TIONALNESS, n. -né8, or RA'TIONAY/ITY, 
n. -dl’z-tt, the power of reasoning; soundness or sanity 
of mind; in arith. and alg., applied to finite expres- 
sions, or to those of which an exact root can be 
found. RA'/TIONALIZE, v. -dl-iz, to cOnvert to ration- 
alism ; to interpret like a rationalist. Ra’TIONALIZING, 
imp.: ADJ. professing or affecting rationalism. Ra’TION- 
ALIZED, pp. -izd. RA'/TIONALIST, n. -dlist, one whose 
opinions and arguments are grounded solely on human 
reason; one who denies the inspiration of Scripture, 
and the supernatural character of its recorded miracles 
—deeming them against his reason. RA’TIONALISM, n. 
-izm, system of opinions deduced from reason, either as 
opposed to the claim of the inspiration of the Bible, or 
as underrating the authority of inspiration in interpret- 
ing the Bible (see below). Ra’TIONALIS‘TIO, a. -is'tik, or 
RA'/TIONALIS/TICAL, a. -t8’fi-kal, pert. to or resembling 
rationalism. RA’TIONALIS’TICALLY, ad. -%, RATIONAL 
CHRISTIANS, n. in chh. hist., a sect claiming that their 
methods of investigation and their faith are more rational 
than those of Christians in general. They obtained 
registered places of worship in England 1876. Ra- 
TIONAL HORIZON, in geog., the plane passing through 
the earth’s centre parallel to the sensible horizon at the 
observer’s station. RATIONAL QUANTITY, in alg., a 
quantity that can be expressed without the use of a 
radical sign—opposed to irrational quantity or surd.— 
Syn. of ‘rational’: sane; reasonable; intelligent; 
sound; judicious; discreet; wise; sensible. 


RATIONALE, n. răsh-ŭn-ğ'lē [L. neut. sing. of ratio- 
nalis, rational]: statement of reasons; account or expo- 
sition. RATIONA’LE EXISTENDI, phrase, the ground of 
existence. 

RA’TIONALISM: strictly, that method of thought 
which, in framing religious doctrine, not only allows the 
use of reason, but considers it indispensable.—The term 
has now, however, acquired a far wider meaning, and 
stands in opposition toSupranaturalism, or to the belief in 
anything which either transcends, or, in the view of some, 
contradicts, both nature and reason—e.g., miracles. To 
comprehend rightly the struggle between Rationalism 
and Supranaturalism, in modern Prot. theology, it must 
be viewed historically. The German and Swiss divines, 
maintaining their polemic against Roman Catholicism 
(after the original enthusiasm of the Reformation had 
cooled), took their stand on the absolute authority of 
the Bible as a purely divine book, containing no ad- 
mixture of error of any kind, either in form or substance 
—the very vowel-points of the Hebrew (an innovation 
long posterior even to Christianity) being expressly held 
to be inspired. This, the oldest and most stringent kind 


RATIONALISM. 


of Prot. orthodoxy, has been gradually discarded, partly 
for its unscientific character, and partly because it was 
observed that the Bible itself put forth no claim to such 
minute linguistic infallibility. The first concessions to 
R. were the admissions that the biblical writers differed* 
in their style and literary merit; next (as a logical in- 
ference from the foregoing), that they were moved by 
the spirit of God in the exercise of a certain individual 
power in compoging their works. But gradually other 
points were assailed, some of which have been sur- 
rendered, at least in portions of the church, while other 
points are still tenaciously Held; as that, in matters of 
physical science, the sacred writers spoke according to 
the conceptions and beliefs prevalent in their age; that, 
on unimportant historical points, their information 
might possibly be (according to some, actually was) 
erroneous or defective, or both; that they might err in 
anything except religious doctrine or sentiment, or pre- 
cept; finally, that even in these also they might err, and 
that the Bible is not the ‘ Word of God,’ but only con- 
tains that ‘Word,’ which it is the province of human 
reason to discover, and to separate from whatever accre- 
tions of fable, myth, symbolism, or error have grown 
over it through the agency of man or the lapse of time. 
This last is properly the theological R. of modern times, 
and is held in Germany, France, Holland, England, and 
America by many divines, who, nevertheless, look upon 
themselves as essentially and thoroughly Christian in 
their creed. But since most investigators that proceed 
so far, take—or show a tendency to take—yet a further 
step, denying the presence of any element other than 
human in the Bible, or that there is any satisfactory 
evidence of its alleged supranaturalism (though the 
Bible certainly and fully claims this attribute for itself), 
the word has, in common parlance, come to be synon- 
ymous with infidelity, or at least with an infidel sym- 
pathy and tendency.—In addition the term R. is em- 
ployed in a restricted sense to denote the method of 
substituting for the miraculous and supernatural in 
Scripture, something considered reasonable—e.g., the 
miracle of the crossing of the Red Sea is explained by 
the hypothesis that the Israelites crossed when an 
extraordinary wind, long continued, had driven the wa- 
ter out and left the shallow bare; while the Egyptians, 
hurriedly pursuing them, were taken in the returning 
waters. The leader of this school was Paulus (q.v.), 
whose system, after a time, gave way to the more scien- 
tific mythical theory of Strauss (q.v.), which in turn has 
been largely discarded in recent years.—See MIRACLES. 
—Some systems of strenuous orthodoxy also, in their 
earnestness to set forth a complete and impregnable 
philosophy of Christian truth, show a certain rationalism 
in dealing with the Scriptures—giving the impression 
that their strength lies more in their admirable human 
reasoning than in their close adherence to the things 
that God has revealed. 


RATIOS. 


RA'TIOS, PRIME AND ULTIMATE: terms introduced 
by Newton, pertaining to a method of calculation which 
is an extension of the old method of Exhaustions (q.v.). 
There can be little doubt that Newton discovered by 
means of fluxions, of which he was in possession at a 
very early age, the greater part of that extraordinary 
series of theorems regarding motion, etc., which he 
first published in the Principia. He had, however, a 
great partiality for the synthetic form of demonstra- 
tion, employed with such success by the Greek geome- 
ters; and the consequence was that, in the Principia, he 
avoided entirely the use of analysis by fluxions, and in- 
vented for synthetical applications the closely allied 
method of Prime and Ultimate Ratios. The fundamen- 
tal idea involved in fluxions, prime and ultimate ratios, 
and the differential calculus is the same, that of a 
Limit (q.v.). 

To give an idea of the nature of the method, as well 
as to show the origin of itsname, we take a very simple 

case. Leta particle be projected 

in the direction AP; it will move 

uniformly in that line forever, 

e unless deflected by some external 

force : see MorION, LAWS OF. 

Suppose that gravity alone acts 
on it, then (see PROJECTILES) it 

will describe a parabolic path, AQ, 

to which AP is the tangent at A; 

Fig 1. and the line PQ, which joins the 
disturbed and undisturbed posi- 
tions of the particle at any instant, is vertical. Now, 
the lengths of AP and AQ are not, in general, equal, but 
they are more and more nearly equal as both are smaller ; 
and, by taking each small enough, we may make the 
percentage of difference between them as small as we 
choose. In other words, their prime ratio, just at A, is 
unity. Again, the inscribed square is less than a circle; 
the octagon greater than the square, but less than the 
circle; the regular polygon of 16 sides greater than the 
octagon, but less than the circle; and so on, constantly 
doubling the number of sides. But it can be shown that 
the difference of area between the polygon and the cir- 
cle may be made as small a percentage of the area of 
the cirele as we please, by making the sides of the poly- 
gon numerous enough. Hence, the ultimate ratio of the 
areas of the circle, and inscribed polygon with an inde- 
finitely great number of equal sides, is unity. 

The basis of the method, which is implicitly involved 
in the foregoing illustrations, is Newton's First Lem- 
ma: ‘Quantities, and the ratios of quantities, which 
tend constantly to equality, and may be made to approxi- 
mate to each other by less than any assignable differ- 
ence, become ultimately equal.’ In other words, if we 
' ean make the percentage of difference of two quantities 
as small as we choose, we must produce ultimate 
equality. r 


RATIOS. 


From this, in his second and third Lemmas, Newton 
proves the fundamental principle of the integral calculus 
as applied to the determination of the areas of curves, 
by showing that ifa set ` 
of parallelograms, as in 
the figure, be insertbed 
in any curvilinear 
space, the percentage of 
difference between the 
sum of their areas and 
that of the curve may 
be made as small as we Fig. 2. 
please by diminishing 
indefinitely the breadth of each parallelogram, and in- 
ereasing their number proportionally. 

Next, he shows how to compare two curvilinear 
spaces, by supposing them filled with such parallelo- 
grams, each of the first bearing to one of the second a 
constant ratio. 

Next, that the homologous sides of similar curvilinear 
figures are proportional. 

The sixth Lemma is merely a definition of continuous 
curvature in a curve, as distinguished from abrupt 
change of direction. 

The seventh, eighth, and ninth Lemmas are of very 
great importance. The general principle involved in 
their proof is this—to examine what occurs in indefi- 
nitely small ares, by drawing a magnified representation 
of them such as always to be on a finite scale, however 
small the arcs themselves may be. Thus, to show that 
the chord of a small are is ultimately equal to the arc— 
of which we have in Trigonometry (q.v.) as a particular 
ease, the ultimate equality of an are and its sine—he 





Fig. 3. 


proceeds somewhat as follows: Let AB be an are of 
eontinued curvature, AC the tangent at A. Produce the 
chord AB till it has a finite length, Ab. Describe on Ab, 
as chord, an are similar to AB: this, by a previous 
lemma, will touch AC at A. Now, as B moves up to A, 
let the same construction be perpetually made, then b 
will approximate more and more closely to AC (because 
the arc AB is one of continuous curvature), and the 
magnified aro will constantly lie between AC and Ab, 
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Hence, ultimately, when Ab and AC coincide in direction, 
the are Ab (which is always between them) will coincide 
with Ab. Similarly, AD being any line making a flnite 
angle with AC, draw DBE cutting off a finite length 
from AD: this process enables us to prove that the 
triangles AED, and the rectilinear and curvilinear 
triangles ABD, all are ultimately equal. 

Finally (and this is the step of the greatest impor- 
tance in the dynamical applications), if the lines AD, 
DE, D’E’ be drawn under the above restrictions, the 
ultimate ratio of the curvilinear or rectilinear triangles 

. AEB, AE’B’ is that of the squares of corresponding 
sides. From this, in the ninth and last Lemma, it is 
easily shown that the spaces described under the action 
of a finite force have their prime ratios as the squares 
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Fig. 4. 


of the times; whence we pass at once to the ever-mem- 
orable investigations of the Principia regarding the 
orbits described under the action of various forces. 

The method of prime and ultimate ratios is little used 
now (except in Cambridge Univ., which does honor to 
itself in making art of the Principia a subject ofstudy), 
as the differential and integral calculus help us to the 
required results with far greater ease. But to the true 
student of natural philosophy, the synthetic method of 
Newton is of very great value, as it shows him clearly 
at every step the nature of the process that he is carry- 
ing out, which is too apt to be lost from sight in the 
semi-mechanical procedures common to all forms of 
symbolical reasoning. 

RATISBON : see REGENSBURG. 

RATITZ, n. plu. rá-ti/te [L. rátitus, marked with the 
figure of a raft—from rátis, a raft]: cursorial birds 
which do not fly, and have therefore a raft-like sternum 
without a median keel—the order of birds including the 
ostrich, emu, eassowary, and apteryx, 


RATLINES—RATTAZZI. 


RATLINES, n. rát'linz, or RATLINGS, or RATTLINGS 
[name given joeosely by sea- 
men, as though lines for rats 
to climb on]: in ships, steps in 
the ladders of rope by which 
sailors ascend from the deck 
to the mast-heads. They con- 
sist of thin cords fastened 
horizontally at regular dis- 
tances across the shrouds at 
an easy step apart, thus form- 
ing a convenient ladder. To : 
prevent the ratline slipping, 
it is commonly tied to the 
shroud in a peculiar knot 
called a clove-hitch. 


RATOON, n. rá-tón' [Sp. retoño, a ratoon : F. rejeton, a 
young shoot]: a sprout from the root of the sugar-cane, 
which has been eut: V. to sprout or spring up from the 
root, as the sugar-cane of the previous year's planting. 


d 


RATOON’ING, imp. RATOONED’, pp. -tónd'. 
RATSBANE: see under Rat. 
RAT-SNAKE (Coryphodon Blumenbachii) : serpent of 

family Colubride (see COLUBER), which is often kept in 

domestication in Ceylon, for its usefulness in killing 
rats. Like the rest of its family, it is without poison- 

. fangs. Itis capable of being rendered very tame, and 

shows considerable intelligence. 


RAT’-TAIL MAG’GOT: larva of a dipterous insect, 
Eristalis tenaz, of family Muscide. It inhabits mud, and 
breathes by means of tubes attached in telescope 
fashion to the tail, which terminates in a brush of hairs, 
and is always held up to the surface of the water, being 
elongated when the depth of water increases. The per- 
fect insect is very like a bee. One of. the N. American 
species, in its adult state like a large fly, sometimes is an 
abundant maggot in water that is foul with decaying 
animal matter. 


RATTAN: see RATAN. 
RATTANY: see RATANY. 


RATTAZZI, rát-tát's& URBANO: Italian statesman: 
1808, June 29—1873, June 5; b. Alessandria; of a family 
in the middle class. He was an advocate at Casale, 
where, 1847, he was pres. of the agricultural commit- 
tee. After the proclamation of the constitution 1848, 
he was elected member for Alessandria and began his 
political career as a democrat. His knowledge, elo- 
quence, and liberal principles raised him tothe ministry ; 
and his first act was to write to the bishops, threaten- 
ing their arrest if they preached against liberty. After 
the defeat of Novara, he was obliged to retire from the 
ministry. Napoleon's coup-d'état threatened the liberty 
of Piedmont, and Cavour, R., and their parties joined to 





Ratlines. 


RATTEEN—RATTLE. 


defend it: this union was called connubio. R. took the 
portfolio of minister of justice in the Cavour ministry 
1854, and presented the bill for abolition of convents. 
The priests were up in fierce opposition to him. After 
the Mazzinian movement 1857, being accused of weak- 
ness in suppressing it, he retired, but at the peace of 
Villafranca he returned to the ministry. He did not 
wish to accept definitively the annexation of the Duchies, 
because he knew that the price of it was Savoy and 
Nice, which he was unwilling to give up; and being, 
as is alleged, secretly undermined by Cavour and Sir 
James Hudson, he fell from power. In 1862 R. was 
intrusted with formation of a new ministry, but had to 
resign at the end of the year. His policy was an at- 
tempt to secure the development of Italian liberty and 
unity by peaceful and diplomatic means. He opposed 
Garibaldi’s expedition against Rome in that year. He 
returned to office 1867, but had to resign the same year. 
A Life by Morelli appeared 1874, and the first volume 
of another by his wife 1881. 


RATTEEN, n. rá-té»' [F. ratine]: a kind of woolen 
stuff, quilled or twilled. 


RATTENING, n. rát'tn-íng [probably from rat, in allu- 
sion to its destructive propensities]: the form of organ- 
ized terrorism of trades-unions, which consists in the 
secret injuring or destruction of the tools or property 
used in the workshops by those workmen who are non- 
unionists. : 


RATTLE, n. rát'tl [Ger. rasseln ; Dut. ratelen, to make 
a collection of sounds as might singly be represented by 
the syllable ras or rat : Low Ger. rattern, to speak quick 
and indistinct]: a succession of short noisy sounds, 
quickly repeated; clattering sounds; loud, rapid, but 
empty talk; a child's toy; an instr. which produces a 
clattering noise when shaken: V. to produce a rapid 
and confused succession of sounds, not sonorous, by the 
shaking or contact of bodies; to speak rapidly and 
noisily. RATTLING, imp. -tling: ADJ. sounding as a 
rattle: N. noise produced by a quick succession of small 
sounds not musical, as the wheels of a carriage over a 
causeway. RATTLINGS: see RATLINES. RATTLED, pp. 
-tld. RaT’TLER, n. -tlér, a giddy noisy person. RATTLES, 
n. plu. rát'tlz, the noise in the throat caused by the air 
passing through the mucus filling the air-passages, 
which often precedes death. RED RATTLE, the pasture 
lousewort; Pedic'ülüris sylvatica, ord. Scrophilariacée. 
YELLOW RATTLE, a common weed in meadows and past- 
ures; Rhinan’thus Crista galli, ord. Scrophilariacée. 
RATTLESNAKE, n. -8nük, very poisonous Amer. snake 
es below). RATTLESNAKE-ROOT, the Senega or Seneka 

oot (q.v.). 


RATTLESNAKE, 


RATTLESNAKE (Crotalus): genus of serpents of 
family Crotalide, distinguished from the rest of that 
family by the rattle at the end of the tail. They are char- 
acterized also by having only one row of plates under 
the tail. The genus is sub-divided by many authors ac- 
cording to the scales and shields with which the head is 
covered in different species. All the species are Ameri- 
can, and all are much dreaded for their deadly venom, 
though they seldom assail man, unless molested, and 
the rattle often gives timely warning of danger. The 
R. is found often at rest in a coiled form, with the rat- 
tle somewhat erected from the centre of the coil; and 
when the snake begins to beirritated, the rattle shakes. 





Rattlesnake (Crotalus horridus), 


Rattlesnakes are generally rather sluggish in their move- 
ments; but they are most active and most dangerous in 
the warmest weather, their bite being more formidable 
at such a time, as well as more readily inflicted. The 
effects of the bite are various, according to the condi- 
tion of the serpent, also according to the constitution of 
the person bitten, and the place into which the fangs 
have been inserted—the worst case being when the 
poison immediately enters a large vein, and so is carried 
at once to the most vital parts. Death to human 
beings has been known to ensue ina few minutes; in 
other cases, hours or days have elapsed, and sometimes 
the sufferer recovers. Almost all animals show dread 
of the R., and great unwillingness to approach it. Hogs 
and peccaries, however, are so far from fearing it that 
they kill and eat it, finding safety from its venom prob- 
ably not in any peculiarity of constitution, but in their 
thickness of skin and the thickness of the layer of fat 
under the skin. Rattlesnakes are viviparous, and show 
attachment to their young. It is very doubtfully said 
of them, as of the viper, that on the appearance of dan- 
ger the mother receives her young ones into her mouth 


RATZ BOSZORMENY. 


and gullet, or stomach, ejecting them again uninjured 
when the danger is past. The power of Fascination 
(q.v.) has not been more frequently ascribed to any 
kind of serpent. 

The rattle is à very peculiar appendage. It consists 
of a number of thin horny cells, jointed together; each, 
except the terminal one, of conical form, and in great 
part covered by that next to it, against the sides of 
which its apex strikes when the rattle is shaken, so as 
to produce a rattling noise. The number of joints in 
the rattle increases with the age of the serpent, one 
being added not with each year, but at each casting of 
the skin. One species of R. (Crotalus horridus), called 
sometimes the CARCAVELA, is found in the warm parts 
of N. and S. America. Its muzzle is covered by three 
or four pairs of plates. Its scales have a sharp elevated 
keel. It attains a length of eight ft., though it is 
seldom found of so great a size. Its color is yellowish 
brown above, with & broad dark streak on each side of 
the neck, and a series of broad lozenge-shaped spots on 
the back.—Another species, Crotalus or Uropsophus du- 
rissus, extends further northward, as far as the s. shores 
of the great lakes e. of the Mississippi river, and is 
the most common. The Prairie R. (C. tergeminus) is not 
regarded as having so dangerous virus as that of the 
eastern species. It is of pale-brown color, with a dark 
streak across the temples, and dark spots on the body, 
often assuming the form of Bands; the keel of the 
-scales not so strongly developed, and the muzzle with 
fewer shields than in the former species, which it re- 
sembles insize. A third species, Crotalus or Crotaloph- 
orus miliaris, having the head completely covered 
with large shields, also is common in many parts of 
N. America, and is as much dreaded as those already 
named, notwithstanding its much smaller size, because 
the sound of its rattle is so feeble as not readily to 
attract attention; but its bite is not fatal to man. It 
is small, of brownish-olive color, with brown spots on 
the back and sides, the belly black. The Diamond R. 
(C. adamanteus), N. Car. to Fla., is the largest and 
fiercest; it lives near water. In the colder countries 
which they inhabit, rattlesnakes spend the winter in a 
torpid state, retiring for that purpose into holes, or 
hiding themselves among moss. The poison of R. 
changes the character of the blood, and depresses the 
nervous system; hence the use of stimulants to give 
temporary tone. The immediate treatment of the 
wound is to suck it, followed by application of ammonia, 
or cauterizing with lunar caustic. A hunter applied 
gunpowder to the wound and set it burning. Large 
draughts of alcohol are taken, which otherwise would 
be as fatal, perhaps, as the bite, but with the result of 
successfully tiding over the poison. 


RATZ BOSZORMENY': see BószÓRMENY. 


RAUCH. 


RAUCH, rowéh, , CHRISTIAN DANIEL: distinguished 
German sculptor: um, Jan. 2—1857, Dec. 3; b. Arolsen, 
cap. of the principality of Waldeck. He ‘early began 
the study of sculpture; but on the death of his father 
1797, he was obliged to go to Berlin, where he became 
valet to Frederick-William II., King of Prussia. On the 
death of that prince, R. determined to follow his incli- 
nation for the fine arts. In this he was assisted by the 
new king Frederick-William III., who afforded him 
facilities for designing and modelling statues, and rec- 
ommended him as a pupil in the Acad. of Fine Arts. 
A statue of Endymion and a bust of Queen Luise of 
Prussia, executed at this time, convinced the king of 
R.'s abilities, and he gave R. the means for proceeding 
to Rome for study. There R. spent six years, working 
with assiduity, to render himself worthy of the friend- 
Ship of Thorwaldsen and Canova. At Rome, he was 
favored with the friendship of William von Humboldt, 
Prussian minister there. 

Among his works at this time were bassi-rilievi of 
Hippolytus and Phaedra, a Mars and Venus Wounded 
by Diomedes, a colossal bust of the king of Prussia, and 
busts of Raphael Mengs and the Count de Wengersky. 
In 1811 he was called by the king of Prussia to Berlin 
to execute a monumental statue of Queen Luise. This 
great work obtained for R. a European reputation. 
It is placed in the mausoleum of the queen in the garden 
of Charlottenburg. R., however, not satisfied with this 
triumph, commenced a new statue of the queen, which, 
he finished 11 years afterward, and which is a conceded 
masterpiece of sculpture. It is in the palace of Sans- 
Souci, near Potsdam. R., after this, lived principally 
at Berlin, occasionally visiting Rome, Carrara, and 
Munich. He labored indefatigably, and by 1824 had ex- 
ecuted 70 busts in marble, of which 20 were colossal. 

R.’s principal works, besides the above, are—two 
colossal bronze statues of Field-Marshal Bliicher, one of 
which was erected with great solemnity at Breslau 
1827; bronze statue of Maximilian of Bavaria, erected 
at Munich 1835; and statues of Albert Diirer, Goethe, 
Schiller, and Schleiermacher, erected in various places 
in Germany. His greatest work is the magnificent 
monument of Frederick the Great, which adorns Berlin. 
The model for this statue was designed by R. in con- 
junction with Professor Schinkel, the architect, 1830; 
and after 20 years’ labor, the statue was finished 1850, 
and was inaugurated with great pomp 1851, May. Of 
this statue a critic writes: * An air of resistless majesty 
ennobles the mean countenance, and a bold and skilful 
treatment hides the absurdity of the garb.’ In his 
works, R. surmounted the difficulties which modern 
costume opposes to the ideal representation of person- 
ages of the present age; and while preserving the 
salient points of his model, he possessed the art of sacri- 
ficing the less important details to the exigences of the 
beautiful, He died at Dresden, See his Life by Eggers. 


RAUCOUS—RAUMER. 


RAUCOUS, a. raw'küs [L. raucus, hoarse: It. rauco: 
F. rauque: Skr. ru, to utter a sound]: hoarse; rough; 
harsh.  RaAUvU'cousLy, ad. -ň. RAUOITY, n. raw’si-f, 
hoarseness ; à loud rough sound. 


RAUGHT, v. raw: the OE. pp. of REACH, now 
REACHED, pp. [see REACH]: extended; touched with the 
hand extended; stretched forth. 


RAUHES HAUS, row’éss howss: great institution 
founded and hitherto managed by Wichern at Horn, 
near Hamburg, in connection with the German Home 
Mission (Innere Mission). It is partly a refuge for 
morally neglected children; partly a boarding-school for 
moral and intellectual education of children of the 
higher classes; lastly, a training-school for those who 
wish to become teachers or officials in houses of correc- 
tion, hospitals, etc., in promotion of the objects of the 
Home Mission. The first foundation of this model 
institution—for such it has become for Germany as well 
as for France—was laid by a wealthy citizen of Ham- 
burg, who made over to it a piece of land. It was 
opened 1831, Nov. 1, by Wichern, with 12 morally neglect- 
ed children. By addition of new houses, the whole has 
been very much enlarged, and has of late grown almost 
into a colony. A printing-office, a bookbinder’s shop, 
and bookselling form part of the institution. Recently, 
about 100 neglected children (one-third are girls) receive 
their education in the establishment. They live in 
families of 12, each family under the paternal superin- 
tendence of a young artisan, who employs the children 
according to their capabilities, partly in indoor, partly 
in outdoor, manual labor. The watching and care of 
these children devolve on assistants, who also take part 
in the instruction of the institution, with a view to pre- 
pare themselves for the work of the Home Mission in 
other institutions. These instructors receive board and 
clothing, but no salary. In connection with the R. H., 
there was founded 1845 a kind of conventual institute 
for education of young men to become heads or super- 
intendents of similar institutions. Entrance into this 
institution is limited to the age of 20-30 years. Be- 
sides religious belief and good character, freedom from 
military duties, bodily and mental health, some scho- 
lastic acquirements, and a knowledge of some craft or of 
agriculture, are required. The boarding-school was 
established 1851, and at the same time a seminary was 
founded, in which 12 brethren of the R. H. are especially 
prepared for school-work. : 

RAUMER, row’mér, FRIEDRICH LUDWIG GEORG VON: 
German historical writer: 1781, May 14—1873, June 14; 
b. Wörlitz, near Dessau. He studied law and polit. 
economy at Halle and Göttingen; filled different law 
appointments (1806-11); and was appointed prof. at 
Breslau. In 1819 he was called to Berlin as prof. of 
history and polit. economy. Among his writings are 
—JBSechs Dialoge über Krieg und Handel (1806); Das Brit- 


RAUPACH. 

tische Besteuerungssystem (Berl. 1810); The Orationa of 
"Eschines and Demosthenes de Corona (Berl. 1811); CCI 
Emendationes ad Tabulas Genealogicas Arabum et Tur- 
carum (Heidelb. 1811); Handbuch merkwürdiger Stellen aus 
den lat. Geschichtsschreibern des Mittelalters (Handbook of 
Remarkable Passages in the Latin Historians of the 
Middle Ages, Bresl. 1813); Vorlesungen über die alte 
Geschichte (Lectures on Anc. History, 2 vols. Leip. 1847); 
Geschichte der Hohenstaufen und ihrer Zeit (History of the 
Hohenstaufen Dynasty and their Time, 6 vols. Leip. 
1823-25); Ueber iE reps Entwickelung der Begriffe 
von Recht, Staat, Politik (On the Historical Develop- 
ment of the Ideas of Law, State, and Politics, 2d ed. 
‘Leip. 1832); Prussian Municipal Law (Leip. 1828); Briefe 
aus Paris und Frankreich, 1830 (2 vols. Leip. 1831); Briefe 
aus Paris zur Erlüuterung der Geschichte des 16 und 17 
Jahrh. (2 vols. Leip. 1831); Geschichte Europas seit dem 
Ende des 15 Jahrh. (History of Europe from the End of 
the 15th C., vols. 1-8, Leip. 1832-50); England, 1835 
2 vols. Leip. 1836); England, 1841 (3 vols. Leip. 1842); 
Beitrüge zur Neuern Geschichte aus dem Brit. Museum, etc. 
5 vols. Leip. 1836-39); Italien : Beiträge zur Kenntniss 

ieses Landes (2 vols. Leip. 1840); Die Vereinigten Staaten 
von Nordamerika (2 vols. Leip. 1845); Antiquarische 
Briefe (Leip. 1851); Handbuch zur Geschichte der Literatur 
(1864-66). He also edited the Historisches Taschenbuch, 
etc. The unfavorable reception of an oration of R. in 
honor of King Frederick II. compelled him, 1847, to 
resign the secretaryship of the Acad. of Sciences at 
Berlin. R. was a member of the Frankfurt parliament, 
where he belonged to the right centre. Subsequently 
he became ambassador at Paris, and then member of 
the first chamber at Berlin. In 1853, he became prof. 
emeritus at the Univ. of Berlin. He died in Berlin.— 
His bro. KARL GEORG von R. (1783—1865, b. Wörlitz) 
was prof. of mineralogy, etc., at Breslau 1811, Halle 
1819, and Erlangen 1827. His geological, geographical, 
and pedagogical writings gave him wide reputation. 


RAUPACH, rowpüch, ERNST BENJAMIN SALOMO: 
German dramatist: 1784, Apr. 21—1852, Mar. 18; b. 
Straubitz (Silesia). He received his education in the 
Gymnasium at Liegnitz, studied theology at Hulle, was 
for ten years tutorin Russia, held lectures at St. Peters- 
burg Univ., and was subsequently (1816) appointed there 
prof. of philosophy, German literature and history. 
R. left Russia 1822. He died at Berlin. His plays— 
tragedies and comedies—show great knowledge of stage- 
effect, talent for invention of new and interesting situa- 
tions, vivid dramatic diction, and flne play of verbal 


yit, 


RAVAGE—RAVANA. 


RAVAGE, n. ràáv/àj [F. ravage, spoil—from ravir, to 
snatch, to seize—from L. rapéré, to seize and carry off]: 
destruction by violence or by decay ; spoil; ruin; havoc; 
waste: V, to lay waste; to pillage; to destroy. Rav’- 
AGING, imp. RAV’AGED, pp. -djd. RAV'AGER, n. -àJér, 
one who ravages; a plunderer.—Syn. of ‘ravage, v.': to 
desolate ; despoil; plunder; sack; pillage; waste; ruin; 
destroy ; devastate ; spoil; consume. 

RAVAILLAO, rd-vél-yak’ or rá-vá-yók, FRANÇOIS: 
1578-1610, May 27; b. in the French province of An- 
gouléme; murderer of Henri IV. of France. In early life, 
having fallen into debt, he was thrown into prison, the 
confinement and restraint of which preyed on his health, 
and produced hallucinations. Under mental excitement, 
he renounced all secular pursuits and applied for admis- 
sion among the Jesuits, but was refused as a visionary. 
His insane hatred of the Huguenots, as enemies of the 
church, was directed especially against Henri of Navarre, 
their former leader. Having resolved to assassinate the 
king, he watehed his opportunity, and 1610, May 14, as 
the king was passing in his coach through the narrow 
Street of Laferronnerie, stepped upon the right hind 
wheel of the carriage at the moment that it was delayed 
by & heavy wagon in front, and leaning forward, he 
plunged a knife into the breast of the king. The first 
blow glanced aside, but at the second thrust, the knife 
entered the heart. R. escaped in the confusion, but 
being soon captured with the knife in his hand, he ad- 
mitted his guilt; and having been formally tried and 
condemned, he was put to the torture; and suffered a 
cruel death in the Place de Gréve, his body being torn 
asunder by horses. R. refused to the last to acknowl- 
edge whether he had had instigators; hence the widest 
scope was given to conjecture, suspicion being in turn 
directed to the queen, Marie de’ Medici, and her favorites, 
the Concini, to the Duc d'Epernon, and to the Spanish 
court and their Jesuit advisers; but ground is lacking 
for such suspicions. Henri Martin (Histoire de rele: 
and Poirson es Henri IV., tome II.) have examin 
with scrupulous impartiality the particulars of the 
process instituted against R., and have come to the eon- 
elusion that the cause of the crime was fanaticism 
degenerated into monomania. 


RAVANA, rá'va-na [from the causal of the Sanskrit ru» 
cry, alarm, hence literally he who causes alarm]: name 
of the Rákshasa (q.v.) who, at the time of Rama, ruled 
over Lanka or Ceylon, and having carried off Sita, the 
wife of Rama, to his residence, was ultimately conquered 
and slain by the latter. R. is described as having been 
a giant with ten faces, and as having obtained from 
Siva, by austerities and devotion, a promise which 
bestowed on him unlimited power, even over the gods. 
As the promise of S'iva could not be revoked, Vishn’u 
evaded its efficacy in becoming incarnate as Rama, and 
killed the demon-giant, See VISHN’U; RAKSHAS, 


RAVE—RAVEN. 

RAVE, v. rāv [OF. ravacher or ravasser, to rave, to talk 
Adly: F. révasser, to have troubled dreams: Dut. ravelen, 
to rave, to dote: Gael. rabhd, idle wild talk: L. rabies, 
rage, madness]: to act or talk senselessly; to talk irra- 
tionally; to speak or exclaim furiously; to wander in 
mind or intellect; to dote. Rav’InG, imp.: ADJ. delir- 
ious: N. delirium. RAvED, pp. rdvd. RAv’ER, n. -ér, 
one who raves. RAV'/INGLY, ad. -li. 


RAVEL, v. răvl [F. raveler ; It. ravagliare, to ravel 
out: Dut. ravelen, to ravel out, to talk confusedly]: to 
become confused and entangled, as thread ; to entangle; 
to involve; to untwist or unweave, followed by out; to 
fall into perplexity or confusion; to be unwoven. Rav- 
ELLING, imp.: N. the act of untwisting; that which is 
ravelled out. RAYV'/ELLED, pp. -id. 


RAVELIN, n. rávín or ráv'&-lin [F. ravelin—trom old 
It. ravellino ; It. rivellino, a wicket or postern gate: 
perhaps from L. re, back; 
vallum, à rampart]: in for- 
tification, a detached trian- 
gular work of less elevation 
than the main defenses, 
situated with its salient 
angle to the front before 
the curtain, which, with the 
shoulders of the adjoining 
bastions, it serves to pro- 
tect. Itis open at the rear, 
80 as to be commanded by 
the curtain, if taken, and is 
separated from that work 
‘by the main ditch, while in 
de own rron the ditch of TECUM Eu ped bt: OÙ 
the R. intervenes between P5. raveiin; A, oubt; UM 
itself and the covert-way. el VD, main diteh; E, 
The guns of the R. sweep 
the glacis, and perform a very important function in 
commanding the space immediately before the salient 
angles of the two next bastions, ground which the guns 
of the bastions themselves cannot cover. The bastions, 
on the other hand, flank the R. See FORTIFICATION. 

Some writers derive R. from vagliare, to watch, and 
think it probable that the R. wasat first a watch-tower. 


.RAVEN, v. ráv/én [Ger. rauben, to spoliate: prov. F. 
rabina, violence, impetuosity: F. ravir, to snatch—from 
L. rapéré (see RAVAGE)]: to devour with great eager- 
ness; to eat voraciously; to prey with great rapacity. 
RAVENING, imp. ráv/én-ing : ADJ. preying with violence: 
N. violence; propensity to plunder. RAV’ENED, pp. 
-ind. RAV’ENER, n. -én-ér, one who or that which plunders. 
RAVEN, or RAVIN, n. răvňn, prey; plunder. RAVENOUS, 
a. -én-iis [prov. F. ravineux, impetuous, violent]: eating 
with indecent haste and greediness ; furiously voracious 
or eager. RAV’ENOUSLY, ad. -lí. RAYV/ENOUSNESS, n. 
state or quality of being ravenous; extreme voracity. 





RAVEN. 

RAVEN, n. ra’un [AS. hrafn ; Icel. hrafn ; Ger. rabé ; 
-OHG. hraban, a raven: Dut. raven, to croak: L. 
ravus, hoarse]: species of Crow (q.v.), remarkable for 
large size. The American R. (C. carnivorus) differs little 
from the European; it averages 25 in. in length, and 
ranges from British America to Mexico. Unlike the 
crow, it does not congregate in large flocks. The 
Colorado R. (C. cacalotl) may be but a variety of the 
American R., somewhat larger, and occurring west and 
south. The White-necked R. (C. cryptoleucus) of Tex. and 
Mex., has the base of the feathers white, on neck, breast, 
and back. The European R. (C. coraz) is more than two 
ft. in length from the tip of the bill to the extremity of 
the tail. The bill is thick and strong, compressed at the 
sides; the mandibles are sharp at the edges; the upper 
mandible is curved at the tip, and exceeding the lower 
in length. The base of the bill is surrounded with 





Raven (Corvus corar). 


feathers and bristles. The tail is rounded, but the 
middle feathers are considerably the longest. The wings 
are Jong—extending from tip to tip to 52 inches—the 
fourth quill-feather being longest. The coloris a uniform 
black, with more or less metallic lustre, conspicuous 
particularly in the elongated throat-feathers of the male, 
and lacking in the whole plumage of the female and 
young. 

The R. is a bird of wide geographic distribution. It 
is found in almost all parts of the n. hemisphere, but 
most abundantly in the more n. and mountainous parts. 
In other parts of the world, and within the n. hemisphere 
itself, however, closely allied species have probably been 
often mistaken for it. There are several species of 
crow very similar to the R. in color, size, and habits. 

The R. is seen generally either solitary or in pairs. 


RAVENNA. 


It is one of the most thoroughly omnivorous of birds: 
it feeds on fruits and nuts in forests; it pieks up worms 
or mollusks; it sucks eggs; it kills young hares, or even 
lambs; it rejoices in carrion, and frequently attacks 
weak or sickly beasts, almost invariably choosing their 
eyes as its first point of assault. It generally makes its 
nest of sticks, coarse weeds, wool, hair, ete., in rocky 
places, on a narrow ledge of a precipice, or in some 
similar situation. Ravens are occasionally captured 
when young, and become interesting pets, remarkable 
for their impudence and cunning, their look of sage 
thoughtfulness, their inquisitiveness, their mischievous 
propensities which prompt them to destroy everything 
that can be destroyed, and always as if the fact of its 
destruction afforded them pleasure, their thievishness, 
their love of glittering things, and their power of imitat- 
ing human speech, which is almost equal to that of 
parrots. The R. is noted for longevity, and instances 
are on record of ravens which have certainly lived 70 or 
80 years. The R. has been generally reckoned a bird of 
ill-omen, probably both for its color and its extremely 
harsh, croaking voice, sometimes heard in fine weather 
as if coming from the sky, the R. being a bird of power- 
ful wing, and often soaring high in air. 


RAVENNA, rá-vén/nà : province of n.e. Italy, in the 
division of Emilia, and bordering on the Adriatic; 742 
sq.m. The Montone, on which the cap., Ravenna, is 
situated, the Santerno, Savio, and & number of other 
small rivers, pass through it. Its principal products 
are grain, rice, flax, hemp, coriander seeds, and anise. 
Pop. (1872) 221,115. 

RAVEN’NA: important city of central Italy, 43 m. s.e. 
from Bologna, 44 m. from the Adriatic; lat.44° 24’ n., 
long. 12°12’ e. It is ina well-watered, fertile, and finely- 
wooded plain. R. issurrounded by old bastions, and by 
walls where are still seen the iron rings to which cables 
of ships were formerly fastened: the sea is now about 
4m.from the city. The streets are wide; the squares 
are adorned with statues of the popes, and the houses 
have agloomy appearance. R. is an ancient city, very 
rich in monuments of art. The cathedral, built in the 4th 
c., was almost wholly rebuilt 1734; it has five naves sup- 
ported by 24 marble pillars. Of the other 14 churches 
and other architectural antiquities several date from the 
5th and 6th c. The church of San Francesco possesses 
the tomb of Dante, erected in the 15th e. The churches 
of R. present an exterior of brick plain and unattractive ; 
but the interior delights the artistic eye with lines of 
columns, arches, carved capitals, and exquisite mosaic 
pictures. The library of R. contains 50,000 vols. It 
has an archeological museum, and many educational 
institutions. R. has manufactures of silk, and its trade 
is facilitated by a canal to the sea. 

R. was probably of Umbrian origin; it was at least 
an Umbrian city when it passed into the hands of the 


RAVENSBURG—RAVEN'S DUCK. 


Romans. Augustus made it a first-class seaport and 
naval station; 400 years later, Emperor Honorius took 
refuge there, and made R. the cap. of the empire. The 
city was taken by Odoacer, then by Theodoric and by 
Totila; Totila was conquered by Narses, who made it 
the residence of the exarehs 553. In 1218, it became a 
republie. In 1275, Guido da Polenta eonquered it, and 
there established his court, where he received Dante. 
R. was afterward taken by the Venetians, who kept it 
till 1509. Under Charles V., it passed into the hands 
of the popes. Under the walls of R., a great battle was 
fought 1512 between the French and the Spaniards, in 
which Gaston de Foix purchased victory with his life.— 
Pop. (1881) town proper 12,100; commune 60,573. 


RAVENSBURG, rá'vénz-bürcóh: town in Würtemberg, 
in the Circle of the Danube, pleasantly situated in the 
fertile Schussenthal valley. The principal industries 
are manufactures of cottons, woolens, and paper. Pop. 
10,000. 

RAVENSCROFT,  raü'wvénz-króft, THomas: English 
musical composer: 1592—about 1640. He received his 
musical education in St. Paul's choir, and had the degree 
bachelor of music conferred on him when only 15 years of 
age. In 1611, appeared his Melismata, Musical Phansies, 
etc., collection of 23 part-songs, some of them of great 
beauty; three years later, he brought out another col- 
lection of part-songs under the title Brief Discourses, 
with an essay on the old musical modes. Turning his 
attention to psalmody, he published 1621 a collection of 
psalm-tunes for four voices, entitled The Whole Book of 
Psalms, composed into Four Parts by Sundry Authors to 
such Tunes as have been and are usually sung in England, 
Scotland, Wales, Germany, Italy, France, and the Nether- 
lands. This was the first publication of its kind, and all 
similar works of later date have been largely indebted 
to it. Among contributors to this collection were Tallis, 
Morley, Dowland, and all the great masters of the day; 
the name of John Milton, father of the poet, appears as 
the composer of York and Norwich tunes; while St.. 
Davids, Canterbury, Bangor, and many others which 
have since become popular, are by R. himself. Each of 
the 150 Psalms has a distinct melody assigned it. Two 
collections of secular songs similar to the Melismata, 
and entitled Pammelia and Deuteromelia, have been as- 
signed to R.; but it is probable that only a few of these 
songs were composed by him, though he may have re- 
vised and edited the whole. A selection from the Melis- 
mata, Brief Discourses, Pammelia, and Deuteromelia was 
printed by the Roxburghe Club 1823. 


RAVEN'S DUCK : kind of sail-cloth, 


RAVIGNAN—RAVINE. 


RAVIGNAN, rü-ven-yóng', GUSTAVUS FRANCIS XAVIER 
DELACROIX DE: celebrated preacher of the Jesuit order: 
1795, Dec. 2—1858, Feb. 26; b. Bayonne, France. He 
studied in the Lycée Bonaparte at Paris; entered the 
legal profession, obtained his degree, was named audi- 
tor of the cour royale at Paris; and 1821, received an 
appointment in the tribunal of the Seine. The pros- 
pect thus opened for him, however, soon lost its attrac- 
tion, and 1822 he resolved to relinquish his career at the 
bar, and enter the priesthood. Having spent some time 
in the College of St. Sulpice, he soon passed into the 
novitiate of the Jesuits at Montrouge, thence to Dole 
and St. Acheul for theological studies, at the termina- 
tion of which he was appointed a professor. On the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits from France 1830, R. withdrew 
to Freiburg in Switzerland, where he taught in the 
schools of his own order; but after some time he was 
transferred to the more congenial duty of preaching, 
first in several Swiss towns, afterward in Savoy, at Cham- 
bery, at St. Maurice, and other places. At length, 1835, 
he appeared in the pulpit of the cathedral of Amiens. 
In the following year, he was chosen to preach the 
Lenten sermons at the church of St. Thomas d’Aquin in 
Paris; and finally, 1837, was selected to replace Lacor- 
daire (q.v.) at Notre Dame, in the duty of conducting 
the special ‘conferences’ for men which had been 
opened in that church. For ten years, Pére de R. oc- 
eupied this pulpit with a success rarely equalled, and 
his ‘conferences’ are regarded as models of ecclesiasti- 
cal eloquence. In 1842, he undertook in addition to 
preach each evening during theentire Lent; and it is to 
the excessive fatigue thus induced that the premature 
failure of his strength is ascribed. To the labors of the 
pulpit, he added those of the press. He published an 
Apology of his order 1844; and 1854 a longer work with 
the same view, Clement XIII. et Clement XIV., 2 vols. 8vo. 
intended as a reply to the Life of Clement XIV., by the 
Oratorian Father Theiner. These, with some ocóa- 
sional sermons and ‘conferences,’ are all his publica- 
tions during his life. In 1855, he was invited by Em- 
peror Napoleon III. to preach the Lent at the Tuileries. 
He died in the convent of his order at Paris. His Me- 
moirs were written by Poujoulat (1858), and by Pére de 
Ponleroy (2 vols. 1860); a translation of the last was 
published New York 1873. 


RAVIN, v. rüv'ín [see RAVEN zs in OE., to prey with 
great rapacity; same as RAVEN 1: ADJ. in Shakespeare, 
for ravenous : N. in OE., prey ; plunder. 

RAVINA’LA: see TRAVELLER'S TREE. 


RAVINE, n. rá-vén' [F. ravin, gutter caused by a flood ; 
ravine, a great flood: It, rovina, ruin, decay: L. riina, 
ruin: also said to be derived from L. rápina, plunder, 
violence—from rapéré, to seize]: & deep hollow formed 
by the action of a stream; the narrow channel of some 
mountain stream ; a gorge; a mountain-cleft. 


'" RAVISH—RAWLE. 


RAVISH, v. răvňsh [F. ravir, to snatch, to seize; L. 
rapéré, to seize and carry off: It. arraffare, to ravish 
(see RAVAGE )]: to fill with great joy and delight; to en- 
trance; to enrapture; to have sexual intercourse with a 
woman by force and against her consent; to violate; in 
OE., to take away by violence. RaAv’ISHING, imp.: N. 
the act of one who ravishes; rapture; transport. Rav’- 
ISHED, pp. -isht: ADJ. delighted to rapture. RAvV‘ISHER, 
n. -ér, one who ravishes. RAV’ISHMENT, n. -mént, for- 
cible violation of chastity; transport of delight. Rav’- 
ISHINGLY, ad. -lí, with rapture.—Syn. of ‘ravish’: to 
enrapture: delight ; transport ; entrance ; deflower; 
force ; violate. 

RAW, a. raw [AS. hreaw ; Dut. row», rough, raw: Ger. 
rauh ; It. ruvido, rough, raw : L. rudis, rough, unwrought] : 
not roasted, boiled, or cooked ; unprepared; not altered 
from its natural state; not manufaetured; not spun or 
twisted; not mixed; bare of skin or flesh; immature; 
inexperienced; bleak; chilly; cold, with damp. Raw- 
ISH, a. -ish, rather raw. Raw’ ty, ad. -li, in a raw man- 
ner; unskilfully; without care. RAW'NESS, n. -nés, the 
state of being raw; uncooked; state of being inex- 
perienced; chilliness with dampness. RAW-BONED, a. 
having little flesh on the bones; lean and large-boned. 
RAW'HEAD, n. -héd, a spectre or goblin. RAWHIDE, n. 
-hid, cow-hide or coarse riding-whip, made of untanned 
leather,-twisted.—Syn. of ‘raw’: uncooked; unroasted ; 
sore; immature; unripe; inexperienced; unskilled; un- 
disciplined ; bleak; chill; unspun; untwisted ; unadulter- 
ated; unmixed. 

RAWAL PINDI, raw’al pin’dé, or RAWUL PINDER, 
raw dl pin’dé : municipal town of the Punjab, in the doab 
` between the rivers Indus and Jhelum. It is the cap. of 
a rugged mountainous district on a spur of the Hima- 
layas, and gives name toa large division; and it has 
active transit-trade with Afghanistan. Here was held 
1885 a great durbar or review, at which the Ameer of 
Afghanistan met the Gov.gen. of India. The dist. 
contains many of the towns connected with the Pun- 
jab campaign of Alexander the Great.—Pop. town 
20,000. 

RAWITSCH, rá/vich : town of Prussia, govt. of Posen, 
64 m. south of the city of Posen. R. has manufactures of 
tobacco. Pop. (1880) 12,260. 

RAWLE, rawl, WILLIAM, LL.D.: lawyer: 1759, Apr. 
28—1836, Apr. 12; b. Philadelphia; great grandson of 
Francis R., colonist (1660-1727). He studied law in Lon- 
don; was admitted to the bar in Philadelphia 1783; be- 
came U. S. dist.atty. for Penn. 1791; declined: office of 
U. S. dist. judge 1792; was chancellor of the Law Assoc. 
of Philadelphia 1822 till his death; and was one of a 
commission to revise the civil code of Penn. He was a 
member of many charitable and educational societies ; 
and among his numerous publications was a translation 
from the Greek of Plato’s Phedo.—His sons, WILLIAM 


RAWLINS—RAWLINSON. 


R. (1788-1858) and WinLrAM Henry R., LL.D. (1823- 
89), attained eminence in the same profession. 


RAWLINS, raw’linz, JOHN AARON: soldier: 1881, 
Feb. 13—1869, Sep. 9; b. East Galena, Il. He was 
largely self-educated, studied law, entered politics, and 
at the outbreak of the civil war made a speech which is 
said to have strongly influenced Ulysses S. Grant to 
enter the army. During the war he was closely con- 
nected as officer and associated as intimate friend with 
Gen. Grant, who had great admiration of his character, 
and very high estimation of his soldierly abilities. By 
various promotions he reached the rank of brig.gen. 
U.S. army, and was brevetted maj.gen. 1865. He was 
sec. of war under Pres. Grant from 1869, Mar. 9, till his 
lamented death. A bronze statue waserected at Wash- 
ington to his memory. 


RAWLINSON, raw'lin-Bon, GEORGE, M.A.: historian 
and Chh. of England clergyman: born Chadlington, Eng., 
1815, Nov. 28. He graduated at Oxford 1838; was for 
several years fellow of Exeter Coll. and tutor; appointed 
public examiner 1854, and Camden prof. of anc. history 
at Oxford 1861. He was made canon of the cathedral of 
Canterbury 1872. R.’s writings have gained great favor 
with the public in Britain and America. He was asso- 

‘ciated with his bro. Sir Henry R. and Sir George Wilkin- 
son in preparing an annotated Eng. translation of the 
History of Herodotus. He has published a series of 
Bampton lectures on The Historical Evidences of the Truth of 
the Scripture Records ; The Five Great Monarchies (to which 
later he added a History of the Parthian Empire, and The 
Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy) ; The Origin of Nations ; 
History of Egypt ; Religions of the Ancient World ; Egypt 
and Babylon ; Topography of the Bible; Moses, His Life 
and Times: he has contributed to Smith's Dictionary of 
the Bible, The Speaker’s Commentary, etc. 


RAWLINSON, Sir Henry CRESWICKE, G.C.B., D.C.L., 
LL.D.: oriental scholar and diplomatist: b. Chadling- 
ton, Oxfordshire, England, 1810. He entered the E. 
India milit. service 1826, and 1833 assisted in reorganiz- 
ing the army of the Shah of Persia. He had early ap- 
plied himself to eastern languages and antiquarian re- 
searches, and when stationed at Kermanshah 1835, he 
began to study the Cuneiform (q.v.) inscriptions of Per- 
sia. He announced his Cuneiform discoveries 1837-8 to 
the Royal Asiatic Soc. of London, and published his 
travels in Susiana in the Geog. Society’s Journal. Healso 
made a translation of the Behistun inscription, a most 
important event in the history of the study of the old 
Persian languages. After residing as political agent at 
Candahar (1840-42) and Bagdad (from 1843), he returned 
to England with the rank of consul-gen. 1855. In 1858, 
he was elected M.P. for Reigate, but soon vacated his 
seat on being appointed a member of the Council of 
India. In 1859, he proceeded to Teheran as envoy-ex- 
traordinary and minister-plenipotentiary to the court of 


RAW SIENNA—RAY. 


the shah. He was returned to parliament as member 
for Frome, and retained his seat till the general election 
of 1868. 1871-73 R. was pres. of the Royal Geog. Soc. 
R. is author of a large number of most valuable papers 
on geography, archeology, history, and’ modern politics 
connected chiefly with Persia and the surrounding coun- 
tries. The greater number of these have been read to 
learned societies; others have appeared in periodical 
publications. He is author also of England and Russia 
in the East (1875). R. has not confined his attention to 
eastern subjects, and his addresses to the Geog. Soc. 
show his varied and extensive: acquirements. R. was 
admitted as corresponding member of the Institute of ` 
France 1837, and 1852 was made chevalier of the Order 
of Merit by the king of Prussia. In 1878 he was made a 
trustee of the Brit. Museum. 


RAW SIENNA: see under TERRA. 


RAX, v. ráks: in Scot. and prov. Eng., to stretch; to 
extend at length, as the body; to reach. Rax’Ina, imp. 
RAXED, pp. rákst. 

RAY, n. rà [OF. raye; F. rai, a beam of the sun: L. 
radius; lt. raggio, a ray: Sp. rayo, a beam of light; 
raya, the stroke or dash ofa pen]: a line of light; 
something that shoots forth as from a centre; a gleam 
of intellectual light; apprehension; perception; in bot,, 
the outer flowers in umbels, when differently formed 
from the inner: V. to shoot forth in lines; to streak. 
Ray’tIna, imp. ` RAYED, pp. rād. RAY'LESS, a. -lés, des- 
titute of rays. 

RAY, v. ra: in OE., for BEWRAY, which see. 

RAY, n. rã: in OE., for ARRAY, which see. 

RAY, n. rà [F. raie; Sp. raya ; L. raia, a ray], (Raia): 
Linnean genus of cartilaginous fishes, belonging to order 

iostomi (q.v.) of Müller, and now divided into anumber 
of genera, Which form the family Raiide of many natura- 
lists, and the sub-order Raie of some. The true rays 
have a flat body; the pectoral fins are large and fleshy, 





Starry Ray (Raia Radiata). 


appearing as lateral expansions of the body, and with it 
forming a circular disk or a rhomboid,to which is attached 


RAY. 


a rather long and slender tail. The pectoral fins are 
prolonged till they meet in front of the snout, and back- 
ward till they join the ventral fins. The eyes look up- 
ward, and the spout-holes or spiracles also are directed 
upward. The gill-openings, five in number, are on the 
under side of the body, where also is the mouth. The 
gills are elose behind the mouth; and toward the tail 
are the stomach, intestines, and other viscera, in a 
circular cavity. The males are furnished with claspers. 
The eggs are large, resembling those of sharks, but 
more rectangular in form; thin horny cases, with pro- 
jections at each of the four corners, having such resem- 
` blance to a hand-barrow, that on some parts of the 
English coast they receive the name  Skate-barrowe. 
They are also familiarly known as purses, and are very 
often seen cast by the waves upon the beach. Rays 
live mostly near the bottom of the sea, and where the 
bottom is sand or mud. When disturbed, they glide in 
an undulating manner, and defend themselves against 
assailants by lashing with the tail, which is generally 
armed with spines, and in some species—Sting Rays 
(q.v.), family Trygonide of some naturalists—carries a 
single long and strong spine, notched on both sides, a 
formidable weapon used somewhat as a saw. Rays are 
very voracious; they devour fishes, mollusks, and crusta- 
ceans. Many of the rays are popularly called SKATE. 
All are edible; some, however, are much better food 
than others; and while on some coasts they are reg- 
‘ularly used for food and brought to market, on others 
they are rejected and thrown out to decay on the beach. 
There are eight or more species of R. on the Atlantic 
coast of N. America, including the Sting R. (Trygon 
centrura), as far n. as Cape Cod, sometimes 5-6 ft. across, 
and its length with tail 10 ft.; the common Stingaree of 
the s. Atlantic and Gulf (T. sabina), of equal size, and 
ascending rivers; the Butterfly R. (Pteroplatea, maclura), 
10-12 lbs., with great transverse extent but very short 
tail; the Eagle R. of several species, such as the Whip- 
paree of the south (Rhinoptera quadriloba) 6-7 ft. across, 
and the smaller Sharp-nosed R.; the Devil-fish (Manta 
birostris), sometimes 30 ft. or more in width, and, when 
entangled, towing small vessels out to sea. Of skates, 
there are five species on our Atlantic coast, the fleshy 
flaps of one species, the Barn-door Skate (Raia levis), 
being esteemed as food. A Torpedo or ‘ Cramp-fish’ 
(Torpedo occidentalis), able to knock a man down by its 
shock, occurs as far n. as Cape Ann, On the Pacific 
coast, besides the Devil-fish, are four sting rays, seven 
true rays, and the Torpedo Californica. The French of 
San Francisco are fond of the R. as food, and the Chinese 
and Mexicans preserve and eat the tail of one of the 
sting rays. The sawfish belong to the rays, having 
special relation to the sharks; the common species o 
the Mediterranean and the Gulf of Mexico is Pristi 
antiquorum.—See TORPEDO: CEPHALOPTERA. 


RAY. 


RAY, rā (or, as he himself occasionally spelt it, 
WRAY), JOHN: English naturalist: 1627, Nov. 29—1705, 
Jan. 17; b. Black-Notley, near Braintree, in Essex. 
After his course at Cambridge Univ. he was elected a 
fellow, and appointed Greek lecturer, and afterward 
mathematical tutor in Trinity College; but after a time 
turned to the study of nat. history. Accompanied by a 
kindred spirit, Francis Willughby, his friend and former 
pupil, R. travelled over most of the United Kingdom, 
collecting and investigating botanical and zoological 
specimens; and 1663, they started on a tour through 
the Low Countries, Germany, Italy, and France—Wil- 
lughby taking the zoology under his charge and leaving 
R. the botany. In 1667, R. was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Soc., to whose Transactions he occasionally con- 
tributed valuable papers. After the death 1672 of his 
friend Willughby, with whom R. had lived since he had 
left the university, he was guardian to his two sons 
the younger afterward raised to the peerage as Baron 

iddleton), and finally settled down in his native vil- 
lage, where he died. As a botanist and zoologist, RB. 
ranks very high, being distinguished for assiduity, 
acuteness, and sagacity; and in knowledge he seems to 
have been far in advance of his time, as the new method 
of classification of plants which he proposed, though 
little appreciated or adopted by his contemporaries and 
immediate succéssors, was eagerly laid hold of by Jussieu 
and others, under whose hands it became the founda- 
tion of what is now known as the ‘Natural System’ of 
classification. R.’s zoological works are considered by 
Cuvier the foundation of modern zoology. In zoology, 
as in botany, R.’s works are remarkable for the precision 
and clearness of the classification which he adopts, his 
divisions in zoology being founded on the structure of 
the heart and the organs of respiration. The chief of his 
works on botany are Methodus Plantarum Nova (1682, 2d 
ed., revised and amended by himself), in which he details 
the principles of his new method of classification of 
plants; Catalogus Plantarum Anglie (1670), basis of all 
the subsequent floras of England (2d.-ed. 1677, 3d 1690, 
4th 1696, published by himself); Historia Plantarum (3 
vols. 1686-1704), compilation, including descriptions of 
all the species then known. His zoological works 
include Synopsis Methodica Animalium, Quadrupedum et 
Serpentini Generis (1693), and three posthumous vols. on 
Birds, Fishes, and Insects, published by Dr. Derham. 
He was author also of some theological works. His 
friend Willughby having collected the materials for an 
extensive work on the animal kingdom, left to E. the 
task of arranging and classifying them, and the work 
appeared in 3 vols., Ornithologia, in 1676, with Eng. trans- 
lation by R. in the following year, and Historia Pisciwm 
in 1686 (2 vols.). In these were described a large num- 
ber of species of birds and fishes, which had escaped the 
observation of previous naturalists. 


RAYAH—RAYMOND. 


RAYAH, n. rá'yà [Arab. raiyah, a flock—from raya, 
to pasture]: in Turkey, a non-Mohammedan subject 
who pays the capitation tax, called the Haratch. 

RAYMOND, rá'/mond, HENRY JARVIS, LL.D. : 1820, 
Jan, 24—1869, June 18; b. Lima, N. Y.: journalist. He 
graduated at the Univ. of Vt. 1840; began studying law 
in New York, but became asst. editor of the newly- 
established Tribune 1841; was connected with the Courier 
and Enquirer 1843-51; established the New York Times 
1851; and was its editor till his death. In 1849 and 50 
he was elected to the state assembly as a whig; and was 
speaker in his second term; 1854 was elected lieut. gov. ; 
1856 wrote the Address to the People, issued by the first 
national republican convention, and supported the 
candidacy of John C. Frémont ; 1857 declined nomination 
for gov. ; 1861 was re-elected member and speaker of the 
assembly; and 1863 was defeated as candidate for the 
U.S. senate. He gave vigorous support to Lincoln’s 
Administration, and after his election to congress (1864) 
sustained Johnson's reconstruction policy. In 1867 he 
declined the mission to Austria, and, after making a 
brief visit to Europe, resumed editorial labor. He was 
poe for ability equally as journalist, orator, and legis- 

tor. 


RAYMOND, Jonn. HOWARD, LL.D.: 1814, Mar. 7— 
1878, Aug. 14; b. New York: educator. He graduated at 
Union College 1832; began studying law in New Haven; 
entered Hamilton Theol. Seminary 1834; and while a 
student became tutor in Hebrew there. 1839—50 he was 
prof. of rhetoric and English literature in Madison 
Univ.; 1850-56 prof. of belles-lettres in the Univ. of 
Rochester; 1856 organized the Collegiate and Poly- 
technie Institute in Brooklyn ; and 1865 performed 
similar service for Vassar College, subsequently becom- 
ing its pres. and prof. of mental and moral. philosophy. 
He officiated as chaplain of the college and published 
many sermons and pamphlets, though he was never 
ordained. 

RAYMOND oF SABUNDE (or SEBONDE, or SABUNDA, 
or SEBEYDE, eto.) : scholastic philosopher: b. toward the 
end of the 14th c.; native probably of Barcelona, Spain. 
He first studied medicine, but turned to philosophy and 
theology, and (1430) began to lecture on theology at Tou- 
louse. He.sought to establish a parallelism between 
nature and revealed religion: God gave not to man two 
contradictory books, the book of nature and the book of 
divine revelation: as the Scriptures have been falsified 
by heretics, etc., the book of divine revelation must be 
read in the light of the book of nature, i.e., in the light 
of reason and inner and outer experience. These views 
are set forth in R.’s Liber Creaturarum, sive Theologia . 
Naturales (Toulouse 1436, and frequently republished): 
the work was condemned by the Council of Trent. 


RAYMOND—RAYNOUARD. 


RAYMOND, ROSSITER WORTHINGTON, PH.D. : mining 
engineer: b. Cincinnati, 1840, Apr. 27; son of Robert 
Raikes R. He graduated at the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute 1858 ; studied three years in Europe ; served in 
the Union army 1862-64; was U. 8. commissioner of 
mining statistics 1868-76; lectured on economic geology 
in Lafayette College 1870-82; was a U. S. commissioner 
to the Vienna exhibition 1873; and since 1867 has been 
an editor on the Engineering and Mining Journal. R. was 
a founder of the American Institute of Mining Engis 
neers, and its pres. 1872-74. Among his varied deren 
tions is a Glossary of Mining and Metallurgical Terma 
(New York 1881). 


RAYMOND LULLY: see LULLY. 


RAYNAL, rā-nâľ, GUILLAUME THOMAS FRANQOIS: 
historian: 1713, Apr. 12—1793, March 6; b. St. Geniez 
in the ancient prov. of Guienne, France. He was edu- 
cated in a Jesuit coll. at Pézénas, entered the priesthood, 
and afterward was deprived of his priestly office for mis- 
conduct. He then became philosophe and littérateur, con- 
tributing to the newspapers of Paris and compiling 
works on literature and political history. He came into 
prominence when he published his Histoire Philosophique 
et Politique dea Etablissements et du Commerce des Euro- 
péens dans les deux Indes (1772, 4 vols.; revised and en- 
larged, ed. 1780). Incompiling this work R. was assisted 
by several literary celebrities of France, particularly by 
Diderot, to whom Grimm attributed a third part of the 
book. This Hist. of the Two Indies is mainly a rather 
reckless attack on the Chh. of Rome, ,consisting of im- 
passioned diatribes against superstition and priestcraft, 
often illustrated by lively anecdotes and eloquent tirades, 
It was translated into most of the languages of Europe. 
The second ed. was burnt by the common hangman 
1781, and the author had to flee from France and take 
refuge in Prussia. Afterafew years he was permitted 
to return, and made his residence at Toulon. The other 
works of R. are: Histoire du Stadhouderat (1748); Anec- 
dotes Littéraires (1750) ; Mémoires de Europe, 1754-74. 


RAYNOUARD, ré-né-Gr’, FRANÇOIS JUSTE MARIE: 
French poet and philologist: 1761, Sep. 18—1836, Oct. 
27; b. Brignoles, in Provence. He studied at Aix, and 
eame to Paris to cultivate literature at the age of 23, 
but soon went back to the south, and joined the bar at 
Draguignan, where he acquired high reputation. In 
1791, he was elected a member of the legislative assem- 
bly; but after the fall of the Girondins, whose opinions 
he shared, he was thrown into prison, and fortunately. 
forgotten. Released from confinement after the fall of 
Robespierre, he resumed his profession of advocate, and 
in five or ten years acquired a modest competency. He 
then returned to Paris, and engaged anew in literary pur- 
suits. His first poem, Socrate au Temple d’ Aglaure (Par. 
1803), was followed by the tragedies, Eléonore de Baviére 
and Les Templiers, the latter brought on the stage 1806 


RAZE. 


with unbounded success. Two years later È. was chosen 
a member of the Acad., of which he became perpetual 
sec. 1817. He had been made a member of the imperial 
legislative body 1806, and Napoleon, it is said, even 
meditated appointing him to the presidency, but could 
not be reconciled to R.’s brusque manner and fearless 
independence. The principal dramas which he wrote 
during the régime of Napoleon, besides those mentioned, 
are Scipio, Les Etats de Blois, Don Carlos, Charles I., 
Debora, Jeanne d'Arc à Orléans. In the later days of the 
empire, his attention was turned to linguistic studies, 
particularly in the Provengal language and literature 
(see RoMANIC LANGUAGES). Among his writings in this 
department are—Eléments de la Grammaire Romane (Par. 
ib Choix de Poésies Originales des Troubadours eri 
6 vols. 1816-21); Lexique Roman, ou Dictionnaire la 
Langue des Troubadours (Paris 6 vols. 1838-44). R. died 
at Passy, near Paris. 


RAZE, v. raz [F. ras, close-shaven; rez, level: L. 
rüsus, scraped—from radéré, to scrape: Gael. reidh, 
smooth, level (see RASE)]: to lay level or even with the 
ground; to ruin utterly; to destroy.  RA'ziNG, imp. 
RAZED, pp. rdzd, overthrown; wholly ruined. ^ RAZEE, n. 
ra-zé’, a large ship of war cut down to one of a smaller 
class, as a seventy-four to a frigate: V. to eut down to 
an inferior class, as a ship of war. RAZEE’ING, imp. 
RAZEED’, pp. -zéd. Razor, n. rü'zér [F. rasoir]: a knife 
with & keen edge and broad back, used for shaving (see 
below). Ra’zoRABLE, a. -d-bl, in OE., fit for the razor; 
that may be shaved.  RAZOR-BILL, sea-bird, like a puffin 
or guillemot (see below). RAZOR-FISH, or RAZOR-SHELL, 
common shell-fish, having a shell long and narrow like 
the handle of a razor (see SOLEN). RAZOR-STROP, article 
for sharpening razors on; consisting usually of a piece 
of wood, an inch and a half broad, and 10 or 12 inches 
long, on each side of which is glued a piece of leather; 
one of the pieces of leather is usually dressed with a 
composition of carbonate of iron and grease, which is 
used first; and the sharpening is flnished on the un- 
dressed leather of the other side. A leathern strop is 
frequently used without fixing on wood. In the W, 
Indies, razor-strops are commonly made of pieces of the 
wood of Yucca gloriosa, Eriodendron anfractuosum, Agava 
vivipara, Ochroma lagopus, and Anona palustris, all of 
whieh eontain minute deposits of silica in their cellular 
structure, which render them very efficient for the pur- 
pose. Species of Boletus are so used in some other 
eountries.—SYN. of ‘ raze’: to prostrate; destroy; ruin; 
demolish ; level; overthrow; subvert; efface; extirpate. 


RAZE, n. raz [Sp. raiz; L. radix, a root]: in OE., the 
root of ginger. 


RAZOR—RE.. 


. RAZOR, ra’zér: the sharp, broad-bladed knife for 
shaving the beard, in use from very ancient times. It 
is alluded to by Homer, and shaving was in favor with 
the Greeks and Romans (see BEARD), as a mark of 
civilization. Razors are almost universally metal blades, 
made exceedingly sharp; but an exception is in some 
used by savage nations—e.g., the Tahitians, who use 
pieces of shells and sharks’ teeth, on which they grind 
very fine edges, sufficiently sharp to remove the beard. 
The Chinese and Japanese, who shave the head as well 
as the chin, use razors similar to the European, except 
that they rarely have handles; the steel of which they 
are made is remarkably fine. 

For Amer. and European razors, the steel is chosen 
with great care; yet there is scarcely an article made by 
cutlers which is so uncertain in quality when used. 
Nearly 20 operations are required to produce a razor. 

RA'ZOR-BILL, or RAZORE-BILLED AUE, awk (Aka. 
torda) : species of Auk (q.v.), called also Black-billed Auk, 
very common on the coasts of all the n. Atlantic Ocean, 
frequenting lofty precipices, from which its eggs are 





Razor-Bill (Alca torda). 


taken, with those of guillemots, etc., by persons let down 
byropes. The eggs are esteemed a delicacy ; and the flesh 
of the bird is much used for food. Great numbers of 
razor-bills are annually killed for their feathers, partic- 
ularly on the coast of Labrador, where they are ex- 
tremely abundant. The R. is about 17 inches long, from 
the extremity of the bill to that of the tail. It is very 
flerce, and if seized, will lay hold of the hand in return, 
and submit to be choked ere it will let go. The egg is 
about three inches long. The bird lays one or two eggs 
on ledges of rock or in fissures. 

RAZZIA, n. rát/si-á [Ar. ragazia, a razzia]: a hostile 
, incursion for plunder and destruction. 

RE-, ré or rd [L. re, back]: a prefix, signifying ‘back 
or again’; anew or a second time, 


RE—REACT. 


RE, rā: in music, the second note of the scale in as: 
tending according to the sol-fa system = D. 


RE, ILE DE, al déh rà (Rez insula): island about 18 m. 
long and 4 m. wide, on the coast of the French dept. of 
Charente Inférieure, opposite the city of La Rochelle, 
from which it is separated by the Pertuis Breton. The 
people mostly are engaged in fishing, and some in 
culture of the vine. The island is skirted by high cliffs, 
and strongly fortified by four forts. It has several good 
harbors and two light-houses; but there are neither 
springs nor wood on the island. Brandy made from the 
wines of Ré, and sea-salt, are principal articles of trade; 
St. Martin (pop. about 2,000), which ranksas cap. of Ré, 
is a well fortified little town with a good harbor, the . 
chief seat of trade. Oyster-farming (see OYSTER) has 
become an important industry. Pop. 5,600. 

REABSORB, v. r&üb-sórb' [re, again, and absorb]: to 
absorb again; to draw or imbibe again what has passed 
off, said of fluids. 


REACH, v. réch [Ger. reichen, to extend to: AS. raecan, 
to reach: Dut. reiken, to reach: Low Ger. raken, to 
reach or touch: It. recare, to reach unto: Gr. oregein]: 
to extend, or extend to by the arm or an instrument; 
to stretch; to touch; to attain; to take by extending 
the arm; to strike from a distance, as- with a weapon; 
to include or comprehend; to hand; to arrive at; to be 
extended; to fetch from and give; to bring forward 
from; in OE., totake in the hand: N. extent; a stretch- 
ing; act of touching or seizing by extending the hand; 
the power of extending to; power of attainment; limit 
of faculties; effort of mind; of a river, the portion in 
which the current flows ina straight course; in OE., 
tendency to distant consequences; extent. REACH’ING, 
imp.: ADJ. in OE., far-extending. REACHED, pp, recht. 
REACH’LESS, a. inaccessible.—Syn. of ‘reach, v.’ > to ex- 
tend; stretch ; thrust out; penetrate to; arrive at; come 
to; gain; attain; obtain; transfer. 


REACH, v. réch, REACH’ING: other spellings of RETCH 
and RETCHING: see RETCH. 


REACT, v. rē-ăkť [L. re, back; actus, done or acted— 
from ago, I do]: to resist by an opposite force; to resist 
any influence or power; in chem., to act mutually on 
each other, as two reagents. REACTION, n. ré-dk’shin, 
the resistance made by a body to the action or impulse 
of another body ; an action or force arising in opposition 
to another which has preceded: in medicine and surgery, 
process of recovery from a state of collapse (see SHOCK) : 
in polit. history (see below). REAO’TIVE, a. -fiv, having 
power to react; able or tending to react. REAO’TIONABY, 
a. -shun-ér-i, implying reaction; in politics and history, 
applied to certain stages in the progress of events, 
when, after a decided movement in one direction, e.g., 
toward democracy — the movement either remains : 
stationary, or contrary sentiments begin to prevail: see 
REACTION (below). . . A 


, 


REACTION. 


REACTION: term in political history, denoting that 
tendency, often showing itself, to recoil from the effects 
of reform or revolution, and to seek a restoration of the 
previous state of things, or even of one more antiquated 
and abusive. The causes of R. are various: often what 
are deemed causes are mere occasions of the operation 
of a deeper cause, which deeper cause may be traced to 
popular fickleness—love of change after change, each 
alike reasonless. Undeniably, however, one great cause 
of R. is the natural periodicity of human sentiments and 
feelings, which tend never to abide long in one mood, but 
to return like the tide after its ebb. While this law of 
periodicity has its rightful use and function, its operation 
should be duly controlled by the higher laws of morality 
and reason; but to this necessity the mass of men give 
little heed, and thus are always ready forreaction. Only 
the select few can be fully trusted to stand to a high 
moral principle which had been chosen on good grounds 
and set in action, when the first enthusiasm wanes, and 
the popular tide begins—as it almost surely will—to set 
against it. Sometimes R. springs, partly at least, from 
mere disappointment at the smallness of the visible 
results of those changes advocated with so much 
eloquence, and waited for with such enthusiastic hope. 
The inconsiderate imagination of the people expects 
universal prosperity to follow every important change; 
and when, after the event, men find themselves still in 
the old world of imperfections, hardships, and sorrows, 
they are prone to believe that they have been deluded, 
and are ready to give ear to the insidious misrepresenta- 
tions of those opposed to all progress. But more fre- 
quently political R. springs from immature, or injudi- 
cious, or extravagant revolution. Thetimesare not yet 
ripe (as in the first Italian revolts), or the leaders are 
unfit (as in the German and Hungarian struggles of 
1848-9), or frightful excesses are committed (as in the 
great French outbreak of 1789); and so a revolution is 
nipped in the bud, or overthrown on the battlefield; or, 
inflamed with sanguinary thirst of revenge, it goes mad 
in a ‘reign of terror, and exhausting itself in unprofit- 
able frenzies, falls at last an easy prey to any bold and 
unscrupulous adventurer whom the crowd may elect in 
their desperation and their disgust of anarchy, and 
-whose rule is as absolute and as outrageous as any that 
preceded it, A R. may thus, in certain cases, be useful 
or even indispensable, so far as it rebukes fanaticism, 
and teaches reformers and revolutionists the point 
beyond which nature forbids them to go; but its agents 
are frequently low in intellectual type, base in character, 
odious in their prineiples, and selfish in their projects: 
conspicuous exceptions, however, exist, and should be 
carefully considered. Religious reactions exhibit the 
same characteristics as political ones, and proceed from 
the same causes. coe ou í 


READ. 

READ, v. réd TAS. redan, to advise, to interpret: 
Icel. rada, to consult; reda, discourse: Ger. reden, to 
talk]: to pronounce or give utterance to that which the 
written symbols placed before the eyes are meant to 
convey ; to peruse, as a book, either silently or aloud; 
to discover by looks or marks, as regards thought or 
character ; to study, as a student; to perform the act of 
reading; to be studious; to know by reading or obser- 
vation; to know fully. READ‘ING, imp.: ADJ. addicted 
to reading: N. act of reading; perusal; study of books; 
public recital; lecture (see READING AND SPEAKING): @ 
given word or passage as it reads in a particular MR. or 
printed book; a version or interpretation of a particular 
passage in a book, as conveying the true meaning of its 
author; the formal recital of a bill before a legislature, 
as first reading. READ, pp. réd. READER, n. réd'ér, one 
who reads ; a corrector of the press ; one whose offlce is to 
read prayers iu a church ; a lecturer before & university. 
READ’ERSHIP, n. the office of a reader. EEAD'/ABLE, a, 
-d-bl, that may be read; legible. READ‘ABLY, ad. -bii. 
READ'/ABLENESS, n. -bi-nés. WELL-READ, a. -réd, versed 
in books; learned. READING-BOOK, book containing 
selections to be used as exercises in reading. READING- 
DESK, desk at which the church service is said. READ- 
ING IN, the legal taking possession of a benefice in the 
Angliean Chureh by reading the Thirty-nine Articles in 
church before the congregation. READING-ROOM, apart- 
ment furnished with newspapers, etc., where persons 
are admitted to read. 


READ, GEORGE: 1733, Sep. 16—1798, Sep. 21; b. Cecil 
co., Md. At the age of 19 he commenced law practice 
at Philadelphia; afterward removed to Del. and became 
atty.gen. for three counties; served in the Del. assem- 
bly 12 years; was a member of the first congress, Phila- 
delphia 1774; signed the Declaration of Independence; 
drafted the first constitution of Del.; was a member of 
the national constitutional convention; a member of the 
U. S. senate 1789-93, resigning in the latter year to be- 
come chief-justice of the state, which office he held till 
his death, at Newcastle. 


READ, réd, GEORGE CAMPBELL: naval officer: about 
1787-1862, Aug. 22; b. Ireland. He entered the U.S. 
navy as midshipman 1804. As lieut. he gained distinc- 
tion in the war of 1812, and toward its close commanded 
the Chippewa, brig, in Com. Perry's flying squadron of 
eommerce-destroyers. R. was commissioned com- 
mander 1816, capt. 1825; he was in command of the E. 
India squadron 1840, of the squadron on the African 
coast 1846, then of the Mediterranean squadron. R. was 
placed on the reserve list 1855, and 1862 was retired as 
rear-admiral, 


READ. 

READ, JoHN MEREDITH, LL.D.: jurist: 1797, July 
21—1874, Nov. 29; b. Philadelphia. His grandfather, 
George R., was one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, and his maternal grandfather, Samuel 
Meredith, first treasurer of the United States. He grad- 
.uated at the Univ. of Penn. 1812, and 1818 was admitted 
to the bar. From 1823 he served for several terms as a 
member of tho lower house of the Penn. legislature, as 
U. 8. dist. atty. for the e. dist. of Penn. 1833-41, and as 
atty.gen. of the state for a few months in 1846, when he 
resigned the office. In 1845 he was nominated a judge 
of the supreme court of the United States, but for polit- 
ical reasons the senate refused to confirm the nomina- 
tion. In 1858 he was elected judge of the supreme 
court of Penn., and was its chief-justice from 1860 until 
his death. The degree of LL.D. was conferred on him 
by Brown Univ. He died at Philadelphia, 


READ, JOHN MEREDITH, Jr.: diplomatist: b.Phila- 
delphia, 1837, Feb. 21; son of John Meredith R. He 
graduated at Brown Univ. 1858, at the Albany Law 
School 1859, and afterward studied international law in 
Europe. R. was appoinfed consul-gen. at Paris 1869, and 
was acting consul-gen. in Germany during the Franco- 
Prussian war. In 1873 he was appointed U. S. minister 
to Greece, holding the position until it was abolished 
1879. He is author of A Historical Inquiry concerning 
Hendrik Hudson, and has written much for periodical 
literature. 


READ, NATHAN: inventor: 1759, July 2—1849 Jan. 
20; b. Warren, Mass. Aftergraduating at Harvard Coll, 
1781, he was 4 yrs. tutor there; then studied medicine; 
afterward began a series of practical experiments with a 
view to improve the steam-engine as a means of pro- 
pelling boats and carriages. For the great working- 
beam he substituted the cross-head running in guides 
and having a connecting-rod to communicate the motion : 
the cylinder was double-acting. He made the boiler multi- 
tubular, containing the furnace within itself; and es- 
tablished at Salem, Mass., an iron foundry for construc- 
tion of such apparatus. As a means of propelling boats 
he first employed paddles, then a chain-wheel. He de- 
signed also a steam-carriage. He obtained a patent for 
a machine for cutting and heading nails at one opera- 
tion 1798. Other of his inventions were: a method of 
equalizing the power developed in windmills; of utiliz- 
ing the force of the tide; forms of pumping engines and 
threshing machines, etc. He was representative in con- 
gress 1801-03; was appointed judge of the court of com- 
mon pleas 1807; but removed about that time to near 
Belfast, Me. He was the first petitioner for a U. 8. 
patent, before the law of patents was enacted. See 
Nathan Read : His Invention of the Multitubular Boiler, etc., 
by his nephew of the same name. > 


READ—READE. 


READ, THomas BUCHANAN: poet and painter: 1822, 
Mar. 12—1872, May 11; b. Chester co., Penn. At the 
age of 15 yrs, he left his hame and wandered to Cincin- 
nati, where he showed some talent for portrait painting, 
and opened a studio; but he soon became a wanderer, 
going from village to village, painting portraits and sign-. 
boards, and giving public entertainments. He returned 
to the east 1841, living in New York, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia in succession till 1850, when he spent a year in 
Europe. Again he visited Europe, studying art in 
Florence and Rome 1853-58; and then till his death in 
New York made his residence in Rome. His poems are 
marked by patriotic sentiment and by considerable artis- 
tic power. His first vol. of poetry was pub. at Philadel- 
phia 1847. Of all his poems Sheridan's Ride is the most 
widely known. His complete Poetical Works were printed 
at Philadelphia 1867 (3 vols.). Most of R.’s paintings 
deal with mythic and allegorical subjects, strongly and 
poetically conceived, but treated with defective technique. 
Sheridan’s Ride and Undine are among the best known. 


READE, réd, CHARLES, D.C.L.: English novelist and 
playwright 1814—1884, Apr. 11; youngest son of a 
famous Oxfordshire squire, John R., of Ipsden House. 
From a private tutor he passed to Magdalen College, 
Oxford, as a demy or scholar, and, taking a third class 
in classics (1835), obtained a close fellowship. In 1843, 
he was called to the bar as a member of Lincoln’s Inn; 
but it soon became obvious that his chosen career was 
in literature. The books by which he first became known 
as a writer of distinct mark and promise were 
Woffington (1852), and Christie Johnstone (1853), both full 
of talent, though as yet somewhat crude and immature. 
In 1856 he fairly established his reputation in Never too 
Late to Mend, first of a series of novels each illustrating 
some social or public evil. Among his subsequent 
works are: The Course of True Love (1857), remarkable 
for rare nicety and subtlety in delineation of its leading 
female character; White Lies (1858); The Cloister and the 
Hearth Rea his masterpiece; Hard Cash (1863); 
Griffith Gaunt (1866); Put Yourself in His Place (1870); A 
Terrible Temptation (1871); A Simpleton (1872); A Woman 
Hater (1877); and Readiana (1882). Of his dramas, the ' 
most general favorite is Masks and Faces. R. is by com- 
mon consent a writer of marked ability. He has much 
of the true talent of the raconteur, with considerable 
dramatic instinct, and is unrivalled in the abundance 
of his incident; and from all his later novels, a sense of 
general intellectual vigor is strongly borne in upon the 
reader; while a certain wayward crotchetiness and odd 
aggressive eccentricity from time to time cropping out, 
serve rather to give his writing some relish and sting 
of individuality, than seriously to mar its effect. His 
work had always shown, beneath its lightest forms, a 
serious and truthful aim; and in his last years this ele- 
ment in his character developed itself into definite re- 
ligious convictions and a clear Christian faith. 


READILY—READING. 

READILY, READINESS, etc.: see under READY. 

READING, réd'ing: city, cap. of Berks co., Penn., on 
the Schuylkill river, and on the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing, the Pennsylvania, and the Wilmington and Northern 
railroads; 55 m. e. by n. of Harrisburg, 58 m. n.w. of 
Philadelphia, 128 m. w. of New York. It is on the e. 
bank of the river, whence the surface gradually rises to 
Penn's Mountains on the e. and Neversink Mountains 
on the s.; is handsomely laid out with broad regular 
streets; is lighted by gas and electricity; and has ex- 
cellent water, fire, and sewage services. Beside attract- 
ive co. and municipal buildings, there are 2 opera 
houses, public library, 25 public schools, and 33 churches, 
The net public debt 1890 was $298,000; real and per- 
sonal valuations $45,000,000; tax rate 95 cts. on $100. 
There were 6 national banks (cap. $1,200,000), 2 state 
banks (cap. $125,000), 1 private bank, 2 loan and trust 
companies Wap. $500,000), and 4 fire insurance com- 
panies; and 5 daily, 13 weekly, 1 bi-weekly, and 3 
monthly publications. The location of the city on the 
river, railroads, and two canals, gives it importance for 
trade, and makes it the shipping point for the rich agri- 
cultural region around it. But it is more notable for its 
industrial life. It is one of the centres of iron and steel 
manufacture, and has numerous blast furnaces, rolling 
mills, sheet and boiler-plate iron-mills, nail-mills, 
foundries, and boiler works. The principal shops ofthe 
Philadelphia and Reading railroad are here, employing 
a large number of skilled workmen. Other industries 
are manufacture of hardware, stoves, iron pipe, bolts 
"nnd nuts, fire brick, terra cotta goods, brass goods, 
furniture, lumber, agricultural implements, leather, 
woolen hats, paint, carriages, and minor articles.—R. 
was founded 1748, created a borough 1783, chartered a 
city 1847. Pop. (1870) 33,930; (1880) 43,278 ; (1890) 58,926. 

READING, réd'íng: flourishing municipal and par- 
liamentary borough of England, cap. of Berkshire; on 
the left bank of the Kennet, 13 m. above the junction of 
that river with the Thames, 36 m. w. of London by the 
Great Western railway. It is irregular in plan, though 
recently improved in this respect. "The tongue of land 
immediately above the confluenee of the rivers is the 
chief business part of the town. The church of St. 
Lawrence, with a tall flint tower, still shows traces of 
its original Norman character; and the Benedictine 
Abbey, now a mere shell, was founded 1121, and was at 
one time the third in size and wealth in the country. 
Of the numerous educational establishments, the free 
grammar-school (1486) was rebuilt 1870-1. R. is an im- 
portant mart for corn and other agricultural produce, 
earries on iron-founding, brewing, etc., and is best known 
for an extensive seed-emporium and a large biscuit fac- 
tory. Pop. (1871) 32,324; (1881) 42,050. ' 


READING AND SPEAKING. 


READING anp SPEAK'ING: the first, delivery of 
language as written or printed; the second, utterance 
of spontaneous eomposition. Reading is merely me- 
chanical when words are intelligibly but unimpressively 
delivered ; and it is oratorical in effect when the senti- 
ment proper to the utterance is expressed by pauses, 
tones, emphasis, etc. Recitation from memory is 
another form of reading, the matter being delivered 
from a mental transcript. This mode is highly favor- 
able to oratorical effect, but it is limited in application, 
and untrustworthy where exactness of phraseology is 
important. Speaking from spontaneous composition is 
the highest form for oratory. The qualities requisite 
for these arts are very different. 

To read well involves perfect understanding of the 
construction of sentences, and ability to analyze com- 
plex forms of composition, and discriminate between 
essential and expletive words; it involves also a nice 
perception of the qualities of modulation, and their 
relation to expressiveness, together with ability to 
regulate the voice so as exactly to suit the sound to the 
sense. The study of the art of reading is thus valuahle 
as a means of improvement in composition, as well as 
for its influence in refining the taste, and exercising all 
the faculties of perception, expression, and adaptation. 

In good reading, the thoughts of the writer must first 
be taken into the reader’s mind, and then delivered as 
the writer himself might have uttered them immediately 
on their conception. Children, when set to read lan- 
guage above their comprehension, are of necessity merely 
mechanical readers; and in this way they acquire habits: 
of unintelligent reading, seldom perfectly thrown off in 
after-life. In silent reading, or the perusal of language 
for our own information, we gather the sense as we 
proceed, and correct misapprehensions by reflection; in 
reading aloud for information of others, we must per- 
fectly comprehend the matter before we utter it, so as 
to avoid misleading the hearer. A practiced reader can, 
no doubt, exercise sufficient prevision at the time of 
reading, by keeping his eye in advance of his utterance, 
to read any ordinary composition fairly at first sight; 
but for public reading this would be insufficient. What- 
ever is to be read in public should first be well studied 
in private. The reader thus knowing definitely what he 
has to express, will give forth no uncertain sounds, and 
his manner will have the freedom of memoriter delivery, 
without the disadvantage of its constraint on the mind. 
His whole attention will be concentrated on the object 
of his reading, the effective conveyance of the matter 
and spirit of the composition. The presence of the 
book before him will be necessary chiefly to give confi- 
dence, and prevent the possibility of rambling. The 
trained eye, assisted by memory, will take in clauses 
and even sentences at a glance, so that it may be freely 
raised during utterance. If the eye of a reader is fixed 
on the book, he seems to be perusing it for his own 
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information; but if he look his hearers in the face, as, 
with due preparation, he should be able to do, his 
delivery may have all the qualities of spontaneous 
oratory, and be to the hearers speaking rather than 
reading. This effectiveness is rarely exemplified, be- 
cause the requirements for public reading are so little 
understood, and so habitually neglected in our systems 
of education. The tameness, monotony, and rhythmical 
singsong so generally associated with reading, have 
created a prejudice against the use of ‘paper’ in pulpit 
addresses; in consequence of which, in some churches, 
the practice of reading sermons is discountenanced, 
while in others it is positively interdicted. Many con- 
gregations, however, fearful of the mistakes, repetitions, 
and rambling thought of the untrained extemporizing 
preacher, demand earefully written discourses. The 
quality of sermons, as compositions, is indeed seriously 
impaired when extemporized by one who lacks the natural 
gift or the due training for spontaneous utterance; 
but the cure for bad reading—against which the preju- 
dice is direeted—is góod reading. All men cannot be 
orators, but all may be taught to read oratorically; and 
were students systematically trained in this art, the 
services of the church ‘Would be far more attractive 
andinfluential. In lack of this training, very many 
preachers are ineffective as public speakers; and dis- 
courses prepared to be delivered from memory are— 
with some brilliant exceptions—among the meaner 
species of literary compositions. 

The chief points of difference between ordinary read- 
ing and utterance of spontaneous composition, are the 
uniform force and time and continuative tones of the 
former, as contrasted with the reflective breaks and 
varying modulations and emphases of the latter. The 
speaker feels what he wishes to say, and he conveys 
with definiteness the felt relation of each word to the 
idea dominant in his mind. Expletive and explanatory 
phrases are given parenthetically; ellipses, interpola- 
tions between grammatically related words, similes, 
quotations, and all other elements of rhetorical style, 
are indicated by changes of modulation; and the point 
of every sentence is made unmistakably apparent. On 
the other hand, the reader sees all the parts of a sen- 
tence level to his eye, and he is apt to deliver them with 
& corresponding indiscriminativeness of manner; either 
without variety of time, tone, and stress, or with mere 
alternation of force and feebleness, or the equal indefi- 
niteness of emphasis on every phrase. 

In all good reading and speaking, it is presupposed 
that one has learned to breathe. By this is meant the 
keeping of the lungs fully supplied with air, the abun- 
dant supply that gives ease and power of vocalization. 
Otherwise the vocal machine plays poorly, continually 
runs down, and needs a gasping effort to renew its 
action. Watch the back of many an educated person 
engaged in reading or speaking, if your position enables 
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you to do so, and by noting the swell and collapse of 
his clothing between the shoulder-blades, you can 
readily see whether, with all his acquirements, he has 
ever learned to breathe. There should be no collapse 
whatever. Many persons go on with a sentence with- 
out frequent inspirations even to the end of a long 
clause; the inevitable result is monotony and decreasing 
force, and downhill inflections, giving no chance for 
expression—least of all the cumulative effect and 
terminal climax which belong to a well-constructed 
sentence. To breathe, the chest must be well arched 
out, the attitude erect, and, if standing, the position 
must be well balanced and firm; all this gives, also, a 
corresponding energetic command of mind and utter- 
ance. Still more necessary is it to make many natural 
groupings of the words read or spoken, and thus allow 
frequent imperceptible inhalings, so as to keep the lungs 
full; this may be by purposed practice at first, but be- 
comes soon an unconscious habit, somewhat like the art 
of continuous inbreathing in the use of the blow-pipe, 
even while the cheeks are puffed out with strong con- 
stant expiration. As to the grouping of words (each 
sub-group, even, permitting a gentle inspiration), take a 
sentence, the upright lines here indicating a possible 
breathing-place: * When, | in the course |of human 
events, || it becomes necessary | for one people | to dis- 
solve || the political bands | that connect them with 
another, ||’ etc. The inbreathing may be very slight, 
but, if frequent, it keeps the lungs full. Moreover, the 
grouping should be made for grammatical clearness, and 
much, if not all of it, for rhetorical effect, which is 
helped by many slight, and some special, rhetorical 
pauses. Perfect practice will combine an easy flow of 
words with these physiological and rhetorical essentials. 

The study of such manuals as Russell’s unexcelled 
Vocal Culture, though sometimes ridiculed, is as neces- 
sary as the study of the principles of music, drawing, 
or painting, though a knowledge of principles will not, 
alone, make an artist or a reader. Constant practice 
and the copying for practice of good models are almost 
indispensable. One successful pulpit speaker said that, 
with all his previous study and practice, it was only by 
hearing Fanny Kemble read Shakespeare, and then, the 
same evening, endeavoring to read the same play with 
like effect, that he broke up a monotony of which he 
had been for several years painfully conscious. The 
masters in every art must be emulated, if not imitated. 

Physiology aside, the first mental requisite for effective 
reading is a clear conception of the author’s intention, 
together with such mastery of the voice as may enable 
the reader to express that one meaning to the exclusion 
of all other possible meanings. For every cluster of 
words is like a many-sided crystal, which may be made 
to throw light from any of its facets, according as one 
or another of them is presented uppermost. The most 
prominent word in the utterance of a sentence is not 
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necessarily the most important grammatical word, but 
that which is new in reference to the context; and such 
words as are already before the mind—whether directly 
stated, inferentially included in former expressions, or 
otherwise implied—are pronounced with subordinate- 
ness of manner. Thus, in the following lines: 


The quality of mercy is not strained, 

It aroppath as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the placə beneath. Itis twice blessed: 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 


As to ‘drop’ is the natural characteristic of ‘rain,’ 
and as rain always falls ‘from heaven,’ and necessarily 
‘upon the place beneath,’ these implied words will be 
pronounced subordinately ; thus: 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath. 
Bearing in mind, further, that mercy is of necessity 
‘ blessed,’ the reader will proceed : 


It is twice blessed; 


and as the object of the speech is to solicit mercy, he 
will give prominence to the word that advances the 
suit. Thus: 


It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes. 


On this principle, the reader shows that he has, in his 
own mind, performed the writer’s process of thought, 
and so made the language which he interprets virtually 
his own. But, to express with definiteness the thoughts 
and sentiments thus adopted, the reader must have the 
instrument of expressiveness perfectly under control. 
His voice should have no more predisposition to any 
particular tune than the flute or violin of a musician. 
Tones have an inherent value, above and independent of 
language, so that assertive construction may be made 
to convey interrogative meaning, and interrogative lan- 
guage may have assertive or imperative force. The 
modulations of the voice unravel all the complexities of 
composition, separating words from their immediate 
context, or connecting them with others from which 
they are most widely separated in the sentence. Thus, 
in the following lines: 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory, 
the clause ‘fresh and gory,’ is by relative modulation, 
shown to refer to ‘him’ in the preceding line, and not 
to the nearer words ‘fame’ or ‘field.’ So, in the follow- 
ing passage: ‘And they came with haste, and found 
Joseph and Mary, and the babe lying in a manger.’ 
Here the series, ‘Joseph and Mary | and the babe’ is 
divided by a modulation of the voice, 80 as to show that 
the last word ‘ babe’ is alone the grammatical antecedent 
to the clause ‘lying in a manger.’ From such illustra- 
tions it is obvious that good reading involves close 
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thinking, and that the governing qualities of tone de- 
mand accurate appreciation and careful culture. 

The tones of the speaking voice all are more or less 
inflected, in which respect they differ essentially from 
singing tones, which are level, and varied only in pitch. 
The term ‘modulation,’ as understood by elocutionists, 
` has reference to the general pitch of the vocal inflections 
in a passage. The inflections themselves all are either 
rising or falling. The rising turn of voice carries on the 
hearer’s attention to what is to follow—the falling turn 
directs attention to what has gone before; the former 
asks or appeals to the hearer—the latter affirms or 
enjoins from the speaker; the former is negative—the 
latter is positive. Simple inflections rise or fall directly 
from their accentual pitch to their termination, and the 
range of the inflection may have any extent, from less 
than a semitone to more thananoctave. The strongest 
rising tones are expressive of interrogation, incredulity, 
or entreaty ; and the strongest falling tones of affirma- 
tion, assurance, or command. Compound inflections 
unite the two vocal movements—falling before a rising 
termination, and rising before a falling termination— 
with one accentual impulse; and the effect of this oppo- 
sition of tone is to add to the expressiveness of the ter- 
mination a suggestion or inference in accordance with 
the expressiveness of the commencing turn. Thus: 
‘Not óne, with compound rising tone, implies ‘but 
more.’ ‘Even ône, with compound falling tone, implies 
‘and not more.’ 

The emphatic force of tones depends on their accentual 
pitch in relation to that of preceding tones, as well as 
on the extent and the direction of the inflection. The 
amount of possible variety in these degrees is exceedingly 
great, but the peculiar expressiveness of individual 
modes of inflection is definite, traceable to systematic 
principles, and of limited extent, depending principally 
on three qualities— 


1. Rising or falling accent as well as termination; as 


Cónstánt, Constant. 
2. Rising or falling accent with opposite termination; as 
Constant, Cónstànt. 
8. Accent higher or lower than preceding pitch ; as 
die ? To To dréóam. 
To sléep. sléep? Perchance to 


These three sources of vocal variety the student of 
elocution should have under ready and perfect control. 
Two of the greatest vices of utterance are false em- 
phasis and excessive emphasis. An example of the 
former was the reading of a long chapter in a religious 
service, repeating * And he said unto them,’ ‘ And they 
said unto him ;’ the pronouns require no emphasis. In 
general it is the pronouns, prepositions, auxiliary verbs 
(is, was, may, can, etc.), and other small parts of speech, 
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which are magnified by over-smart blundering. An ex- 
cessive amount and stress of emphasis is a frequent 
fault; it overshoots its mark and destroys the very 
effect sought, like too many high lights in a picture. It 
Should be remembered that emphasis by stress ought to 
be distributed in many gradations, like the lights ina - 
painting; also that stress is not the only means of em-' 
phasis, for pitch, accent, prolongation of sound, even 
low notes and whispering quality, are but other forms 
of it; in short, whatever calls attention to a word or 
clause is emphasis. 

The art of elocution has received comparatively little 
attention in modern times, till within recent years. The 
value of a good delivery is certainly not less now than it 
was among the orators of ancient Greece and Rome; 
but the assiduity with which the art was cultivated by 
the latter, and the estimation in which it was held by 
them, present strong contrast to the negligence and 
apathy of modern speakers in regard to delivery. This 
fact is not easily accounted for; the influence of elocu- 
tion being such, that an inferior address well delivered 
never fails to create a stronger impression on an au- 
dience than the most masterly composition that lacks 
the graces and enforcements of effective utterance and 
action. 

Much suggestion for effective reading is found in the 
ordinary style of animated conversation. To be fiatural 
is to follow those laws or principles which undoubtedly 
are to be deduced from the operations of the voice in 
spontaneous speaking. Elocution, therefore, is none 
the less ‘natural,’ that it must be studied as an art; 
and the study of this art is not justly to be contemned. 

To acquire a natural style of reading, the chief point 
to be attended to is the logical clausing of sentences, so 
as to present, with separate completeness to the hearer’s 
mind, every fact and every associated circumstance, 
whether principal or subordinate. Punctuation is nota 
sufficient guide for this purpose; it will sometimes even 
mislead. Thus, in the following sentence from Macau- 
lay’s Essay on Milton: ‘Even when a system has been 
formed, there is still something to add, to alter, or to 
reject ’—the logic of the sentence is not brought out by 
the punctuation. The readershould make a modulative 
break after the word ‘something,’ where no comma is 
placed, and he should, notwithstanding the separating 
commas, unite the three subsequent clauses by a 
modulative tie, to show their expletive nature, and the 
equal relation of each of them to their common ante- 
eedent. Thus: ‘There is still something | to add, to 
alter, or to reject.’ : 

In the following sentence from the same Essay, no 
comma occurs, but the reader will nevertheless divide 
the period into at least three modulative clauses: ‘The 
blaze of truth and liberty | may at first dazzle and 
bewilder | nations which have become half blind in the 
house of bondage. Here the firet section contains the 
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&ulject of the sentence, the second the predicate, and thé 
third the object, with its dependent clauses. It is to be 
observed that the object ‘nations’ is separated from its 
governing verb *bewilder, only because ‘nations’ is 
itself the governing antecedent to a new but subordinate 
sentence. 

These illustrations are sufficient to show that the 
clausing of sentences for effective reading is dependent 
on a different principle from that which regulates punc- 
tuation. 

Nor is any particular mode of vocal inflection neces- 
sarily associated with any of the marks of punctuation. 
This is to be noted particularly in connection with the 
sign of interrogation. The position of this mark, too, 
at the end of a period often misleads readers into an 
unnatural tone. The interrogative part of the sentence 
may not extend beyond a single clause, and this may be 
followed by many clauses within the same period. The 
mark of interrogation would therefore be better placed 
at the beginning of a sentence, But, as above shown, 
interrogative language may sometimes require for its 
just expression any one of all the tones in the gamut of 
speech. Thus: ‘Will you?’ If pronounced with a 
simple rising tone, this question asks or appeals; and 
with an extended range of inflection, it expresses doubt 
or surprise. But the form of words does not necessitate 
the rising tone. Thus: ‘Will you?’ If pronounced 
with a simple falling turn, the question expresses desire 
or expectation on the part of the speaker; and with an 
extended range of inflection, it conveys more or less of 
authoritative injunction. 

The same question may legitimately, also, take either 
of the compound forms of inflection. Thus: ‘ Will you ?’ 
If pronounced with a compound rising turn, it infers 
some cause of opposition or hindrance; and with an 
extended range of inflection, insinuates more or less of 
threatening or penalty. With a compound falling tone, 
thus: ‘ Will you ?’ it suggests more or less of defiance 
and contempt, according to the pitch of the commencing 
turn, and the extent of the concluding inflection. 

Extemporaneous speaking is greatly assisted by a 
good habit of elocution, and it is at the same time 
strongly conducive to the formation of such a habit. 
The deliberate utterance which weighs every phrase, 
gives the mind time to revolve its ideas, and choose the 
most effective words for their expression; and the evo- 
lution of a continuous train of thinking in coherent 
sentences compels deliberation and guarded delivery. 

Speaking from memory admits of the application of 
every possible element of effectiveness, rhetorical and 
elocutionary ; and in the delivery of a few great actors, 
the highest excellence in this art has been exemplified, 
But speaking from memory requires the most minute 
and careful study, as well as high elocutionary ability, 
to guard the speaker against a merely mechanical fluency 
and thoughtlessly rhythmical utterance, 


READJOURN—REAGGRAVATION. 
- READJOURN, v. ré'ád.jérn' [re, back or again, and 
adjourn] : to adjourn a second time. 

READJUST, v. ré'ád-jüst' [re, back or again, and ad- 
just] : to put in order again what had been disarranged. 
RE'ADJUST/MENT, n. à second adjustment. 

READJUST’ERS: see REPUDIATION. 

READMISSION, n. rédd-mish’iin [re, back or again, 
and admission]: state of being admitted again; the aet 
of admitting again; also RE'ADMIT/TANCE, n. -mit'táns. 
RE’ADMIT’, vy. -mit’, to admit again. 

READOPT, v. ré'á-dópt' [re, back or again, and adopt] : 
to adopt again. 

READORN, v. ré&'ü-dawrn' [re, back or again, and 
adorn]: to decorate a second time. 


READY, a. réd% [AS. rede; Low Ger. reed; Dut. 
gereed ; Ger. bereit; Dan. rede, ready: Sw. reda; Scot. . 
red, to arrange]: prepared; quick; prompt; not embar- 
rassed ; furnished with what is necessary ; arranged ; set 
in order; not hesitating; willing; disposed ; being at the 
point; not distant; easy; expeditious; expert; skilful; 
not dull in intellect; in hand, as a weapon or money; 
next to hand; in OE., dressed: AD. in such a state of 
preparation as to need no delay. READ‘ILY, ad. -i-li. 
READ‘INEsS, n. -nés, quickness; freedom from reluc- 
tance; promptitude; willingness; fitness of condition; 
being in a state of preparation. TO MAKE READY, to 
prepare; to putin order. READY-MADE, a. made before- 
band; kept on hand for sale or use; not made to order. 
READY MONEY, n. cash; means of immediate payment; 
not credit. READY RECKONER, n. à book of tables and 
figures giving the caleulated prices of articles in any 
number from a farthing each in value upward. READY- 
WIT’TED, a. having ready wit.—Syn. of ‘ready, a.’: 
prompt; prepared; willing; eager; quick; near; easy; 
facile; opportune; expedite; nimble; unembarrassed ; 
expeditious; speedy; unhesitating; dexterous; apt; 
skilful; handy; expert; fitted; disposed ; cheerful; free; 
—of ‘readiness’: promptitute; aptitude; skill; knack; 
dexterity ; ease. 

REAFFIRM, v. rP'üfférm' [re, back or again, and 
affirm] : to affirm a second time. 

REAGENT, n. ré-à/jént [re, back or again, and agent] : 
in chem., a substance used to detect the presence of 
other bodies in compounds; a test. 

REAGGRAVATION, n. ré-ág'grá-vü'shün [re, back or 
again, and aggravation] : in the eccles. law of the Rom. Cath. 
Chh., the last monitory-or warning, published after three 
admonitions, and before the last excommunication, 


REAL. 


REAL, a. ré'dl [Sp. real, actual: F. réel, real—from 
mid. L. réalis, real—from L. res, a thing]: not fictitious 
or imaginary; true; genuine; permanent or immov- 
&ble, as real estate — that is, lands and tenements. 
REALLY, ad. -lí, with actual existence; not seemingly 
80; in truth. REALITY, n. ré-dl%-ti, actual being or ex- 
istenee of anything; fact; truth; not a mere appear- 
ance or show. REALTY, n. rédl-ti, in law, real property 
(see REAL ESTATE). REAL ACTION, an action at law in 
regard to lands or tenements. REAL ESTATE, lands, 
and all that appertains to them (see below).—Syn. of 
‘real’: actual; genuine; true; authentic; veritable; 
certain. 


REAL, n. r&/'ál [Sp. real—from L. régdlis, royal; rez or 
régem, a king}: a silver coin and money of account in 
Spain, Mexico, and other old Spanish possessions. It 
_ is the $ part of the piastre (peso duro), or l of the 

peseta, the franc of the new Spanish decimal system; 
and has a value, varying with the exchange, of about 5 
cents. Of the old Spanish reals now disused, the real 
de plata was the à of the piastre or peso duro (see 
PIASTRE); and the copper-real, or real de vellon, was the 
yb part of the piastre. The real was first coined in 
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Spanish Silver Real. One-twelfth less than original. 


Spain 1497, and has frequently varied in value. At the 
present day, in Mexico, Peru, and the Central American 
republics, the piastre is divided into 8 reals, and silver 
coins of one real are current; while in Colombia, it is 
divided into 10 reals, and silver reals and half-reals are 
coined. The real is also a money of account in Portugal, 
being the equivalent of 40 reis; and in Batavia, it is the 
name of a weight for gold and silver articles correspond- 
ing to 17 dwts. 14 grains troy weight. 


RE’AL ESTATE, or RE'ALTY, in Law: one of the 
great sub-divisions of all property, generally including 
land and houses, as distinguished from goods, chattels, 
and money, which are included in the class of property 
known as personal property, or personalty; the first 
division including such property as is fixed and immov- 
able; the other, all movables. By the statutes of nearly 
all the states, real property is defined to include land, 
tenements, and hereditaments, and all rights thereto 
and interests therein; land comprehends all things of a 
permanent substantial nature; tenement is a word of 
greater extent, and though by the layman applied only 
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to houses and buildings, yet in its legal sense signifies 
anything that may be holden, providing it be of per- 
manent nature, no matter whether of a substantial or 
unsubstantial kind; hereditament is the most compre- 
hensive expression of the three, and ineludes not only 
lands and tenements, but whatever may be inherited, 
whether corporeal or incorporeal, corporeal comprising 
such things as affect the senses and may be seen or 
handled, incorporeal including such things as are not 
objects of sensation, being creations of the mind and 
existing only in the mental apprehension. R. E. in- 
cludes, in many of the states, estates for years, though 
in some of the states not including leases unless they 
exceed three years; estates for the life of another; 
pews and rights in churches; mining rights; growing 
trees or growing crops or grass. Trees cut and lying on 
the land or blown down by the wind will pass with a 
conveyance of the land. Real chattels or chattels real 
are such as concern or affect realty, such as leases, 
mortgages, and contracts affecting real estate. They 
are called chattels real because they are interests 
issuing out of or annexed to R. E.; they differ from 
realty in lacking a sufficient legal, indeterminate dura- 
tion; the utmost period for which they can endure is 
fixed either for a space of time certain or until a certain 
gum of money can be raised out of a particular fund or 
income. There are certain articles, as structures called 
‘fixtures,’ which in themselves are personal property, 
but which have been annexed to or have become acces- 
sory to R. É.: whether such a ‘fixture’. has become 
R. E. depends on the nature of the annexation, the in- 
tention with which it was made, and the parties inter- 
ested in such property between whom the question is 
likely to arise; e.g., landlord and tenant, mortgagor and 
mortgagee, heirs and executors, vendor and vendee. 
There formerly existed a division of actions or suits at 
law into real actions and personal actions; in the : 
United States, however, real actions, except action of 
ejectment, have either been abolished or have fallen 
into disuse; ejectment, in some states called * Writ of 
Entry, and in others ‘Action to Recover Real Prop- 
erty,’ has become the ordinary remedy to try the title 
to land; the procedure in this action has been much 
simplified and improved as compared with the former 
practice. There were also actions called mixed actions, 
. which partook of the nature of both real and personal 
actions; in the United States these actions likewise 
have been abolished or have fallen into disuse. In the 
event of death of the owner of property, the division 
into realty and personalty becomes important; on that 
event the real property passes immediately to the heirs 
of the decedent, and the personalty goes to his execu- 
tors if he left a will, or to his administrators if he died 
intestate. Personal property is used first to pay the 
debts of the decedent, and if there is a balance it is used 
to pay legacies in the case of a will, or in the case of 
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intestacy is given to the next of kin of the decedent in 
the order provided for by the Statute of Distribution. 
Recourse to real property for the payment of debts can 
be had only in case there is not sufficient personal 
property for that purpose. The succession of real prop- 
erty is governed in mostof the states by a statute called 
the ‘ Statute of Descent.’ See SUCCESSION. 


REALGAR, n. ré-ál'gàr [F. réalgar—from Sp. rejalgar, 
name used by the alchemists—said to be from Ar. rehdj 
al-ghér, cavern-dust, ripae] © mineral consisting of 
about 70 parts of arsenic and 30 ofsulphur. Thisnative 
sulphuret of arsenic is of very brilliant scarlet color, 
generaliy translucent, sometimes transparent; and oc- 
curs in the vicinity of volcanoes, and in many igneous 
rocks; massive, disseminated, or crystallized. Its 
crystals are prisms, sometimes needle-like. It yields to 
the pressure of the nail. A similar substance, prepared 
artistically and used as a pigment, is known also as 
red orpiment and red sulphide of arsenic. 

REALITY, REALTY: see under REAL 1. 


REALIZE, v. r&'ál-iz [It. realizzare; F. réaliser; Sp. 
realizar,to realize—from mid. L. réàlis, real (see REAL 1)] : 
to bring into being or act; to convert money into 
lands or tenements; to convert property of any kind 
into money; to consider or treat as real; to feel as a 
reality; to come up to, as one's expectations. RE'/ALIZ- 
ING, imp. RE’ALIZED, pp. ted. RE ALIZ'ABLE, a. -iz d-5l, 
that may be realized. REALIZATION, n. rédl-1-2a/shin, 
the act of realizing; the act of making or ‘believing as 
real; the act of bringing into being oract. EE/ALIST, n. 
-ist, one who portrays nature or real life as he finds it: 
in the old scholastic phil., one who, concerning universal 
ideas, followed the doctrines of Aristotle, who taught 
that previous to and independent of matter there were 
no universal ideas or essences; opposed to mominalists. 
RE'/ALIS'TIO, a. -tik, pert. to or characteristic of a realist. 
RE’ALISM, n. -izm, doctrines of the realists: see NOMI- 
NALISM : also IDEA (and references under it). 


REALLEGE, v. r@al-lé’ [re, back or again, and allege] : 
to allege again. 

REALM, n. rélm [OF. realme ; F. royaume; It. reame, 
a kingdom: OF. roial, real; F. royal, royal—trom L. 
régalis, royal]: the dominions of a king or sovereign; a 
royal jurisdiction; kingly government; the state. 


REAL PRES’ENCE, in the Eucharist: doctrine form- 
ing an article in the belief of the Roman, the Greek, and 
other Eastern churches, and of some bodies or individ- 
uals in other Christian communions—according to which 
it is held that, under the appearance of the bread and 
wine in the communion of the Lord’s Supper after con- 
secration by the priest, Christ himself is really and sub- 
stantially present, body and blood, soul and divinity. 
The word really is used in opposition to ‘ figuratively ;’ 
and the decree of the Coungil of Trent, the authoritative 
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expositor of the Rom. Cath. belief, conjoins with that 
word the terms ‘truly’ and 'substantially; the former 
being used to exclude the notion of a barely 
representation, such as is recognizable in the paschal 
lamb and the other Messianic types of the old Law; 
and the latter for the purpose of meeting the view as- 
cribed to Calvin, that Christ, as apprehended by the 
faith of the believer, was, for such believer, rendered 
virtually present in the Eucharist, and that his body 
and blood were received in virtue and efficacy, though 
not in corporeal substance. The belief of the Roman 
and Eastern churches, as to the reality of the presence, 
was shared by Luther, who, however, differed from 
Rom. Catholics as to the mode; and has always been 
followed also by one school of divines in the Anglican 
Church, whose doctrine became very prominent in the 
time of Laud, and was revived in the Tractarian move- 
ment. But between Rom. Catholics and all other 
schools of whatever class, one marked difference exista. 
According to the former, the presence of Christ in the 
consecrated Eucharist is permanent; so that he is be- 
lieved to be present not alone for the communicant who 
receives the Eucharist, during the time of his com- 
munion, but also remains present in the consecrated 
hosts reserved after communion. On the contrary, all 
the Lutherans,-and almost all Anglicans, confine their 
belief of the presence to the time ,of communion, and 
all, with hardly an exception, repudiate the worship of 
the reserved elements, as it is practiced in the Roman 
Church. 

The question as to the reality of Christ's presence in the 
Eucharist is quite distinct from that which regards the 
mode of the presence, for which see TRANSUBSTANTIA- 
TION. 


REALTY, n. rZál-t& [Sp. real—from L. régdlis, royal: 
F. roi, a king] : in OE., royalty; loyalty; faithfulness. 

REAM, n. rém [AS. reama, what binds up or covers: 
Ar. risma, a bale or packet, especially of paper: Sp. 
resma, a ream of paper: Dut. riem, a strap or thong, a 
bundle: comp. Fin. rihma, a bundle of 40 squirrels’ 
skins]: a quantity of paper consisting of 20 quires, each 
quire comprising 24 folio sheets; among printers, some- 
times 214 quires. 

REAM, v. rém [Ger. rüumen, to remove, to clear away 
—from raum, room]: in block-making, to level out or in- 
crease the size of a hole with an instrument. REAM‘ING, 
imp. REAMED, pp. rémd. REAM’ER, n. -ér, an instru- 
ment for enlarging a hole in a bevelled form. 

REANIMATE, v. ré-üán'i-màt [re, back or again, and 
animate: F. ranimer] : to revive; to restore to life, as a 
person apparently dead; to infuse new life or courage 
into. REEAN'IMA'TION, n. -i-mà/8hün, act of reanimating. 

REANNEX, v. r&'ün-néks/ [re, back or again, and an- 
nez]: to annex again; to reunite. _ 
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REAP, v. rép [AS. ripa, a handful of corn in the ear; 
ripan, to harvest the corn: Goth. raupjan ; Ger. raufen ; 
Dut. rapen; Low Ger. ruppen, to pluck: comp. Gael. 
reub, to rend]: to cut with a sickle or machine, as grain 
at harvest; to obtain; to receive as a reward; to per- 
form the operation of reaping; to receive the fruit of 
labor or work. REAP’ING, imp. (see below). REAPED, 
pp. répt. REAPER, n. -ér, one who or that which reaps. 
REAPING-HOOK, an instrument used in cutting down 
grain with the hand; a sickle. REAPING-MACHINE, 
machine propelled by horse-power for cutting and lay- 
ing down grain, which has to a great extent superseded 
the labor of reaping with the hand: see REAPING. 


REAPING: act of cutting grain; has been performed 
from time immemorial with an instrument called a 
reaping-hook or sickle. The sickles in use among the 
ancient Jews, Egyptians, and Chinese appear to have 
differed very little in form from those in use in this 
country. The reaping-hook is a curved instrument 
about 18 inches in length, tapering from a breadth of 
about two inches at the but-end, where it is fixed into a 
wooden handle. The edge is sometimes serrated; but, 
as a rule, it has long been made plain and sharp like a 
knife. In reaping, the harvester takes the grain in his 
left hand, and then with the hook cuts the stalks as 
close to the ground as possible; but when a grass crop 
has been sown down with the grain, the stubble is often 
left rather longer, to preserve the young grass. The 
grain is placed handful by handful in a band usually 
made of the corn, and when as much has been cut as 
will form a sheaf, it is tied up by the ‘bandster.’ The 
most expert reapers slash down the grain with the hook 
in the right hand, using the left merely to keep the grain 
from falling, until sufficient to make a sheaf has been 
cut, when the reaper places his hook under the grain, 
and, supporting it with his left arm, deposits it all at 
once in the band. A bandster (one to every three or four 
reapers) binds the grain, and sets it up in stooks of 
generally 12 sheaves. ; 

The scythe, in some countries, years ago, was pre- 
ferred to the sickle: among the varieties in use were: 
the Hainault scythe—a Belgian implement, the cradle 
scythe, and the common scythe fitted with a cradle. 
The Hainault scythe consists of a blade about 2 ft. 3 
inches long, having a handle 14 inches long. This the 
mower holds in his right hand, while in his left he 
carries a hook, with a handle of about equal length. 
‘The reaping,’ says Henry Stephens, in Book of the Farm, 
‘is done by pressing the back of the hook with the left 
hand against the standing corn [grain], in the direction 
of the wind, and by cutting with the scythe close to the 
ground against the standing corn [grain] with a free 
swing of the right arm,' the hook keeping the cut grain 
from falling until & sufficient quantity to form & sheaf 
has been eut. The cradle scythe is composed of a blade 
about 3} ft. long, attached to a principal helve or snath 
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about 4 ft. long, into which another helve of about 2} ft. 
in length is -tenoned, thus making two handles. The 
eradle or bow is a piece of wood jointed to the heel of 
the blade, into which are inserted three or four wooden 
teeth, in a line with the blade, the object of which is to 
-secure the grain being laid evenly in one direction. As 
skill at the working of the scythe, however, increased, 
the cradle or bow was discarded in many cases. 
REAPING AND MOWING MACHINES.—The process of 
reaping with either the sickle or the scythe is tedious 
and expensive; and since the last part of the 18th c., 
many attempts have been made to do the work by 
machinery—attempts which, in later years, have been 
completely successful. Reaping by machinery, however, 





Fig. 1—Ancient Reaping-machine. 


is no modern invention. .Pliny the Elder, born early in 
the first c., found a reaping-machine.in Gaul. He says: 
* In the extensive fields in the lowlands of Gaul, vans of 
large size, with projecting teeth on the edge, are driven 
on two wheels through the standing grain by an ox 
yoked in a reverse position. In this manner the ears 
are torn off, and fall into the van.’ Palladius, about 
four centuries later, found & similar appliance for reap- 
iug in Gaul. He gives a more detailed but similar 
description of the machine. The annexed eut, from 
Wooderoft's Appendix to the Specifications of English 
Patents for Reaping-machines, represents what is con- 
ceived, from the descriptions, to have been the form of 
this ancient reaper. The first modern reaping-machine 
appears to have been made by Pitt, in England, 1786. 
Many improvements were made, but till 1850 the sale of 
machines was quite limited. In 1826 the Rev. Patrick 
Bell, of Scotland, constructed a machine which had some 
of the important features adopted in later styles, and for 
which he received public recognition as a benefactor to 
agriculture. In the United States also, various inven- 
tions were made. Obed Hussey invented 1833, and 
perfected 1837, the form of guards and cutters now in 
use, thus making a wonderful improvement over all 
previous styles. Cyrus H. McCormick patented 1834, 
and added improvements to 1845 and 1847, a reaper 
which did excellent work, and which took the gold medal 
at the World’s Fair, London, 1851. 

Previous to 1833 most of the mechanical reapers were 
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pushed in front of the team. "The transfer of the team 
to the front, and of the cutter-bar to the right-hand side 
of the frame, added greatly to the efficiency of the 
machines. To the front of the cutter-bar are fastened 
numerous iron or steel guards, or fingers, which project 
7 or 8 in., and through slits in which the cutters pass. 
These eutters are made of triangular plates of steel, 





T wine Binding Harvester. > 


resembling large saw-teeth, which are fastened to a flat 
bar which is given a vibratory motion lengthwise of the 
cutter-bar. This motion is communicated from the 
driving wheel or wheels, which carry the frame of the 
machine, by means of gear-wheels of various sizes, and 
which have a crank connection with the bar to which 
the cutters are fastened. The stalks of the grain are 
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held in placeé:-by the guards while the knives do the 
eutting. . 

That the present perfection has been secured by a 
multitude of changes is shown by the fact that previous 
to 1886 more than 5,000 patents for reaping-machines, 
and parte of machines, had been issued, and many new 
ones are added every year. A platform on which a man 
could stand and rake the grain into bundles; the addi- 
tion of an automatic rake; a ‘dropper’ to lay the grain 
in bundles; and changeable gears which allowed the 
same machine to be used for both reaping and mowing 
—were among the improvements. In 1865, self-rakers, 
which had been used only on the one-wheel machines, 
were constructed for the machines with two drive- 
wheels. Self-binders were afterward introduced. Drawn 
by 2 horses, they cut a strip 5 to 7 ft. wide. These ` 
machines not only cut and gathered the grain, but tied 
it into bundles with wire; but this material proved 
very objectionable, and 1869 a device for tying the 
sheaves with cord was patented. This has been some- 
what modified and improved, and has been so largely 
used in recent seasons as to require about 60,000 tons 
of twine per year. Efforts are now (1891) being made 
to perfect and introduce a machine which will bind the 
grain with straw. 

On the immense wheat-fields of the far west, machines 
known as ‘headers’ were introduced several years ago. 
They cut off the tops of the grain, from 8 to 20 in. long, 
and place them in huge wagons drawn by the side of the 
machines and in which they are taken to steam-threshers 
located in the fields. Connected with some of these 
headers is a thresher and cleaner, so that by once pass- 
ing over the ground the grain is cut, shelled, cleaned, 
and put into sacks. As many as 26 horses or mules are 
often used to draw a header, and traction engines are 
frequently employed. Headers drawn by animal-power 
cut from 8 to 16 ft. wide. Some of the steam-machines 
are of enormous size and cut a swath 40 ft.wide. 

Mowing-machines were invented later than reapers, 
and in cutting apparatus and manner of communicating 
motion closely resemble them. As above indicated, 
some reapers can be changed into mowers. For the 
mowing-machine no reel or platform is needed; the 
grass falls where it stood, and the cutter-bar is arranged 
to rise and fall and thus adapt itself to the surface of 
the land. In 1853 a machine which was moderately 
successful was invented by C. Wheeler. This was soon 
followed by the Buckeye, and by other valuable machines. 
There are now many different styles. Some have the 
cutter-bar in front of thé drive-wheels; some in the 
rear; a few, by an ingenious mechanical contrivance, 
place it on a direct line with the axle, the pitman rod 
playing through the right-hand wheel, the centre of 
which is stationary; and there are one or more in which 
it is directly behind the team. In 1870 a machine with 
a differential gear which converted the rotary motion of 
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the drivers directly into the reciprocating motion of the 
knife was invented and had considerable success. 
Machines drawn by 2 horses cut from 4 to 7 ft. wide, and 
smaller sizes are made for a single horse. 





Mowing-machine. 


Lawn-mowers, for keeping the grass closely and evenly 
cropped on smooth lawns, are made on a different 
principle from the ordinary mowing-machine. They 
have a heavy roller which acts as a driving-wheel and 
by means of various gears gives a rapid motion to spiral 
knives which revolve closely against a straight-edged 
knife and shear off the grass. The height of the cut is 
regulated by two small adjustable wheels in front of the 
machine. Most styles used in the United States leave 
the cut grass on the ground, but a few have a box in 
which it is collected and can be removed. The small 
sizes, cutting 10 to 20 in. wide, are worked by hand, 
being pushed in front of the operator. Larger sizes, 
eutting 25 to 40 in., are drawn by one or two horses. 

The first machines, for either reaping or mowing, 
which approached perfection were made in the United 
States, and this country has constantly kept in advance 
of all others. Large numbers of machines are exported 
to all parte of the world in which machines for eutting 
grain or grass are used. In manufacture of these 
machines for the home and foreign market about 10,000 
skilled workmen are employed. The home demand for 
combined reapers and mowers, and for reapers without 
binders, is diminishing, but the number of self-binders 
sold is rapidly increasing. 

The invention of reaping-machines has led to a vast 
increase in production of wheat, as it has enabled 
farmers to grow wheat on immense areas which could 
not possibly have been harvested by the slow and toil- 
some processes previously followed. It has been 
claimed that during the haying and harvest seasons the 
use of the mowing and reaping machines employed 
saves the labor of not less than 2,000,000 men, 
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REAPPAREL—REASON. 
REAPPAREL, v. ré@dp-pdr’él: to clothe again. 
REAPPEAR, v. rédp-pér’ [re, back or again, and ap- 

pear]: to appear a second time. RE’APPEAR’ANCE, n. 
-áns, a second appearance. 

REAPPLY, v. ré'áp-pli [re, back or again, and apply]: 
to apply again. RE’APPLICA’TION, n. -pl-ki’shin, a 
second application. 

REAPPOINT, v. réüp-poynt [re, back or again, and 
appoint}: to appoint again. RE’APPOINT’MENT, n. & 
second appointment. 

REAPPORTION, v. ré'áp-pór'shün [re, back or again, 
and apportion] : to apportion again. 

REAR, n. rér [OF. rière, rear—from L. retro, behind: 
F. arriére, behind]: the part behind the rest; the part 
of an army or fleet behind the other; the last class; 
the last in order. REAR-ADMIRAL, an admiral of the 
third rank. REAR GUARD, the portion of an army march- 
ing behind to cover and protect the main body. REAR 
LINE, the last rank of a battalion, etc., when drawn up 
in open order. REAR RANK, the hindermost rank ofa 
body of troops. REARWARD, n. rér^wérd, the last troop; 
the train behind: AD. at or toward the rear. 


REAR, v. rér [another form of raise, which see: AS. 
reran, which stands for re@san, to rear, to raise]: to 
raise; to stir or rouse up; to breed, as cattle; to bring 
up to maturity, as a family; to educate or instruct; 
to rise on the hind legs, as a horse; to build; in OE., 
to lift up from a fall; to move upward; to rouse; 
achieve. REAR’ING, imp.: N. bringing up; building up. 
REARED, pp. rérd.—SYN. of ‘rear’: to raise; lift up; 
educate; instruct; exalt; elevate; breed; erect; set 
up; establish. 

REARMOUSE: see REREMOUSE, 


REASCEND, v. ré’ds-sénd’ [re, back or again, and as- 
cend] : to rise, mount, or climb again. RE/ASCEN’SION, 
n. -aén'8hün, a remounting. RE’ASCENT’, n. -sénd’, afresh 
ascent. 

REASON, n. ren [F. raison ; Sp. razon ; It. ragione, 
reason—ífrom L. rationem, judgment, understanding, 
a computation; ratus, calculated—from réor, I think]: 
that power or faculty in man which eminently distin- 
guishes him from the other animals, enabling him to 
deduce inferences from facts or propositions, and to 
distinguish good from evil, and truth from falsehood: 
a thought or a consideration as bearing on a question; 
cause; ground; motive: clearness of faculties; that 
which justifies or supports a determination, or a plan, 
etc. ; final cause; end or object sought; justice; moder- 
ation; purpose; design: V. to debate or discuss; to 
persuade by argument; to deduce inferences justly from 
premises; to raise disquisitions; to make inquiries. 
REA'soNING, imp.: N. the act or process of exercising 
the faculty of reason: see REASON (below): arguments 
employed.  REA'SONLESS, a. -lés, destitute of reason; 
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not warranted or supported by reason; irrational; un- 
reasonable. REASONED, pp. r@znd.  REA'SONEB, n. -ér, 
one who reasons; an arguer. REA’SONABLE, a. -G-bl, 
endowed with or governed by reason; moderate; not 
excessive; sane. REA’SONABLY, ad. -d-blí. REA’SON- 
ABLENESS, n. -bl-nés, the quality of being reasonable; 
the state or quality of a thing which justifies; modera- 
tion. BY REASON OF, by means of; on account of. IN 
REASON or IN ALL REASON, in justice; on rational 
grounds.—Syn. of ‘reason, n.': cause; purpose; de- 
sign; ground; principle; argument; motive; sake; 
ratiocination; right; justice; rationale; moderation; 
consideration ; account; object ;—of ‘reasonable’: just; 
rational; tolerable; moderate; honest; equitable; fair. 


REASON: that funetion of the human Intelligence 
having reference to the attainment of truth outside the 
sphere of immediate cognition—thus, often truth in its 
highest and largest range. We know many things by 
immediate or actual experience. Our senses tell us that 
we arethirsty, that we hear a sound, that we are affected 
by light: these facts are truths of Sense, or of immediate 
knowledge, and do not involve the reason. R. comes 
into activity when we know a thing not immediately- 
but by some indirect process; e.g., seeing ariver unusu- 
ally swollen, we reason (infer) that there have been 
heavy rains at its sources. Here the mere sense tells 
us only that the river is high; it is by certain transi- 
tions of thought, or by our reasoning powers, that we 
come to know the other fact that in a remote part of the 
country there have been heavy rains.—It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that the term Reason is used by 
different writers in a variety of applications as concerns 
man’s intellectual and spiritual nature. 

In ascertaining these truths of R., or of Inference, as 
they are called, there are various steps or operations, 
described under different names. (1) DEDUCTION or 
SYLLOGISM; (2) INDUCTION; (3) GENERALIZATION of 
Notions, of which ABSTRACTION and DEFINITION are 
various phases (see these several titles). The nature of 
the function or faculty denominated R., or the Reason- 
ing Faculty, can be explained by showing how it results 
from the fundamental powers of the Intelligence: see 
ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 

There is another and peculiar signification attached 
to the word Reason, growing out of the philosophy of 
Kant.. He maintained the existence of certain princi- 
ples or cognitions a priori, or of Intuitive origin, and not 
derived from experience; e.g., cause and effect, the ax- 
ioms of mathematics, etc.: see COMMON SENSE. It wasa 
function of the R.,-according to him, to recognize those : 
principles; while the generalizations of mere experience, 
as that water extinguishes fire, were proved by the Un- 
derstanding. Other philosophers give the namé ‘ Noetic 
faculty’ [Greek, nona to the same function, Hamilton 
calls it the * Regulative faculty,’ 


REASON—REAUMOR. 


REASON, WonsHIP oF: incident in French history. 
1793, Nov. 10, the French national convention ordered 
the worship of thé Goddess of Reason. Madame Mail- 
lard, selected as such a goddess, was drawn on a splen- 
did ear to the cathedral of Notre Dame to receive hom- 
age from the multitude. For some time afterward that 
cathedral was designated the Temple of Reason. 


REASSEMBLE, v. ré'ás-stm'bl [re, back or again, and 
assemble]: to assemble or convene again; to collect 
anew. E/ASSEM'BLAGE, n. assemblage a second time. 


REASSERT, v. rēčăs-sérť [re, back or again, and as- 
gert] : to assert again; to maintain after an interval of 
suspension or cessation. 

REASSIGN, v. ré' ás-sin' [re, back or again, and assign] : 
to transfer back what has been assigned. 

J REASSIMILATE, v. ré’ds-sim’-lat [re, back or again, 
and assimilate]: to change again into a like substance; 
to cause to resemble anew. 


REASSUME, v. ré'ás-sim' [re, back or again, and as- 
sume]: to assume or take again. RE’ASSUMP’TION, n. 
-8üm'shün, a second assumption. 


REASSURE, v. ré/ás-shór' [re, back or again, and as- 
8ure]: to restore courage to; to insure & second time 
against loss; also REINSURE. RE’ASSU‘RANCE, n. -8hó'- 
rans, an assurance of property by an underwriter to re- 
lieve himself from the risk he has undertaken; also 
REINSURANCE. 

REASTY, a. res'tí: OE. for Rusty, which see. 

REATTACH, v. rédt-ldch’ [re, back or again, and 
attach]: to attach a second time. RE'ATTACH'MENT, n. 
a second attachment of the same person or thing. 


REATTEMPT, v. r@Gt-témpt’ [re, back or again, and 
attempt]: to attempt again. 

RÉAUMUR, rá-ó-mür/, RENÉ ANTOINE FERCHAULT DE: 
naturalist and physicist: 1683, Feb. 28—1757, Oct. 17; b. 
La Rochelle, dept. of Charente-Inférieure, France. He 
studied in the Jesuits’ College at Poitiers, and after- 
ward at Bourges, With an eye observant of facts of 
every kind, and an indiscriminate thirst for informa- 
tion, he gave special attention to physics, natural his- 
tory, and mathematics. In 1703, he went to reside at 
Paris, where he speedily attracted general attention by 
the publication of three geometrical Memoirs on partic- 
ular cases of the intersection of lines; and 1708, he was 
elected a member of the Acad. of Sciences, and was 
charged with supervision of the work Description des 
divers Arts et Métiers, published under the auspices of the 
government. R. lightened his labors with occasional 
researches 1708-15 into various subjects of nat. history. 
The collections of Memoirs of the Acad. of Sciences 
1722-25 contain a number of papers by R., in which 
he details his discoveries of the mode of producing steel 
from iron (an art till then unknown in France), of the 
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tendency which fused metals have to become crystal- 
lized, and of the mode of tinning iron (also till then un- 
known in France). For these brilliant and valuable suc- 
cesses, he received from the French govt. 12,000 livres, 
which he spent in promoting and encouraging the in- 
dustrial arts. Notable was his invention of the Ther- 
mometer (q.v.) which bears his name. He died of a fall 
from a horse at his estate of Bermondiére, dept. of 
Maine; leaving a voluminous collection of works on 
scientific subjects, also a treatise on * the silk of spiders,’ 
translated into Manchu by command of the Emperor of 
China; and a number of Memoirs (1731-40), containing 
his thermometric researches on air, ete. But by far his 
most important work is Mémoires pour servir à U Histoire 
des Insectes (Amsterdam 12 vols. 1737-48), which em- 
bodies original observations and discoveries concerning 
habits and instincts of insects, sufficient to immortalize 
their author. Only six vols. of this work have been 
published, the 7th being incomplete. The Acad. of 
Sciences obtained, by the terms of R.'s will, his collec- 
tions of minerals, plants and valuable MSS. 
RÉAUMURS THERMOMETER, ré-6-mérs’: a ther- 
mometer, named after its inventor, in which the dis- 
tance between the freezing and boiling points of water 
is divided into 80°, the freezing-point being marked 0°, 
REAVE, v. rév [AS. reaf, spoil; reafian, to seize, to 
take hold of: Icel. rifa, to tear asunder: Ger. rauben, . 
to plunder; raub, spoil: comp. L. rapíó, I seize]: in 
OE., to take away by violence or stealth. REFT, pt. pp. 
réft, deprived; bereft. REAvV’ER, n. -ér, a robber. 
REAVOW, v. réG-vow [re back or again, and avow]: 
to vow again. 
REBAPTIZE, v. rébap-tiz’[re, and baptize]: to baptize 
a second time. REBAP’TISM, n. a second baptism. 
REBATE, v. ré-bat’ [F. rabattre, to abate, to beat or 
press down—from re, and abattre, to beat down]: to 
blunt; to deprive of keenness: to deduct from: N. deep 
longitudinal groove, cut in a piece of timber, to receive 
the edge of another piece, or the ends of a number of 
pieces of wood; also a notch, such as that in a door stand- 





Rebate. 
ard for the door, is called a rebate; and in masonry, 
such a joint is called a joggle: rebate denotes also a hard 
freestone used for paving. REBA’TING,imp. REBA‘TED, 
pp. in her., having the points broken off or cut short. 
REBATE’, n. or REBATE’MENT, n. -mént, a deduction from, 
as of discount or interest. 


REBEC—REBEL. 


REBEC, or REBECK, n. ré/bék [F. rebec—trom It. ribeo- 
ca; Sp. rabel; Pers. rubab]: ancient musical instrument 
of the violin kind, of which the body, instead of consist- 
ing of two hemispherical enlargements, like other in- 
struments of the same tribe, was narrow toward the 
neck, and gradually enlarged till it rounded off at the 
lower end. It had a bridge, and three strings tuned in 





Rebec of the Sixteenth Century. 


fifths, and was played with a bow. The earliest known 
representation of the R., however, taken by the Abbé 
Gerbert from a MS. of the 9th c., gives it but one string. 
The Moors introduced the R. from the East into Spain, 
whence it spread over Europe, and was the precursor of 
the violin. The four classes of rebecs, treble, alto, tenor, 
and bass, were favorite instruments of the minstrels of 
the middle ages, and were used both for the dance and 
to accompany street-singing. Milton in his L'Allegro, 
characterizes this instrument as the ‘jocund rebec.’ 


REBEL, n. rébél [F. rebeller, to rebel, to revolt—from 
L. rebellaré, to rebel—from re, back or again; bellaré, to 
make war—from bellum, war]: one who revolts and 
makes war against constituted authorities; one who 
takes up arms against the authority of a govt. to which 
he owes allegiance; in feudal law, one who disobeyed his 
lord: ApJ. rebellious: V. ré-bél', to take up arms and 
openly resist a constituted govt. to which allegiance is 
due; to revolt. REBEL/LING, imp. REBELLED’, pp. -béld’, 
REBEY/LION, n. -bél'yün [F.—L.] : open and avowed resist- 
ance to a govt. by force of arms. Unlike insurrection, 
which may be merely an opposition to a particular law, 
‘rebellion involves a design to renounce the whole au- 
thority of the state.—The expression ‘The: Great Re- 
bellion’ is generally applied in England to the revolt of 
the Long Parliament against the authority of Charles I. 
[t began with the votes of the two houses regarding the 
militia 1642, by which they endeavored to seize the mili- 
tary power of the country, and the departure of the 
king for York, which was immediately followed by the 
breaking out of hostilities; and the civil war was, prop- 
erly speaking, terminated by the submission of Charles 
to the Scots, 1646, Apr.; though, in a loose sense, the 
period of the rebellion is usually held to include the 
Commonwealth or Protectorate, and to extend to the 
restoration of Charles II., 1660, May.—The revolts in be- 
half of the House of Stuart 1715 and 45 are often, par- 
ticularly in Scotland, spoken of emphatically as * The 
Rebellion.’ The former rising in favor of the Chevalier 
de St. George, son of James II. of England, called the 
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Old Pretender, was headed by the Earl of Mar, and put 
down 1716: the latter was led by Prince Charles Edward, 
known as the Young Pretender, who, landiug in the 
Hebrides, was joined by the Highland chieftains and 
numerous followers, and after taking possession of 
Edinburgh, and marehing to Derby, retreated into 
Scotland, and was defeated with great slaughter by 
the Duke of Cumberland at Culloden, 1746, Apr. 16. 
REBEL’LIOUS, a. -yá8, opposing a government by 
force of arms, to which allegiance or obedience is due; 
disobedient. REBEL’LIOUSLY, ad.-lí. REBEL’LIOUSNESS, 
n. -nés, the quality or state of being rebellious.—Syn. of 
‘rebellion’: insurrection; revolt; mutiny; sedition; 
contumacy; resistance; revolution. 


REBELLION, WAR OF THE; or THE CIVIL WAR: see 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


REBITING, n. ré-bi/fing [re, back or again, and biting] : 
the act of restoring worn lines on an engraved plate by 
means of the action of an acid. - 


REBOSO, n. rd-bd’sd [Sp.] : a scarf or long shawl worn 
over the head and shoulders by Spanish women in the 
southern states. 


REBOUND, v. ré-bownd’ [re, back or again, and bound] : 
to start or spring back; to drive back; to reverberate : 
N. the act of starting or springing back; a recoil. RE- 
BOUNDING, imp.: ADJ. re-echoing. REBOUND’ED, pp. : 
Aps. produced by a rebound. 


. REBREATHE, v. ré-br&h/ [re, back or again, and 
breathe] : to breathe again. 


. REBUFF, n. ré-büf' [L. re, back or again; It. bufo, a 
blurt or puff with the mouth made at one in scorn; rab- 
buffo, a rebuke; rabbuffare, to disorder, to rebuke: F. 
rebuffade, a repulse] : a sudden check ; refusal; a sudden 
and unexpected repulse; a defeat: V. to refuse quickly 
and suddenly ; to reject solicitation. REBUFF’ING, imp. 
REBUFFED’, pp. -büft'. ; 

REBUILD, v. ré-bild’ [re, back or again, and build]: to 
build again; to renew a structure. 


REBUKE, v. ré-bük' [F. rebéquer, to answer saueily— 
from re, back; bec, a beak: Bret. rébecha, to reprove : It. 
ribeccamento, a check or rebuke ; rimbeccare, to beat back, 
to retort back]: to reprove or reprimand for a fault; to 
check by reproof; in Scrip., to afflict; to chasten; to 
check; to calm: N. a reproof or reprimand for faults; 
a chiding into silence; in Scrip., chastisement ; affliction 
for correction. REBUK‘ING, imp. REBUKED’, pp. -bukt". 
REBUE'/EB, n.-ér, one who rebukes. REBUK’ABLE, 4. 
-ü-bl, deserving of rebuke. REBUK’INGLY, ad. -. To 
BE Or LIVE WITHOUT REBUKE, to live blamelessly.—SYN. 
of ‘rebuke, v.': to chide; check; chasten; reprove; 
silence; restrain; blame; censure; condemn; reproach ; 
upbraid; reprimand; animadvert; reprehend. Note.— 
REBUKE is derived by some from OF. rebouquer ; F. Te 


REBURY—REBUT. 


boucher, to blunt, to rebuff—from L. re, back; prov. F. 
bouque ; F. bouche, the mouth—from L. bucca, the cheek. 


REBURY, v. ré-bér'i [re, back or again, and bury]: to 
inter again. 


REBUS, n. rébis, plu. REBUSES, rébis-éz [L. rebus, 
by means of or from things]: enigmatical representa- 
tion of a name or thing by using pictorial devices for 
letters, syllables, or parts of words; a riddle in 
whieh words or phrases are represented by pictures 
of things whose names chance to resemble them in 
sound. The term originated probably from the device 
speaking to the beholder non verbis sed rebus. Devices 
of this kind, allusive to the bearer’s name, were exceed- 
ingly common in the middle ages, particularly in Eng- 
land. In many instances, they were used by ecclesiastics 
and others who had not a right to 
armorial ensigns. Thus, on the 
rector’s lodgings at Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford, erected in the 
15th c., to which Thomas 
Beckyngton, Bp. of Bath and 
Wells, liberally contributed, is 
carved the rebus of that prelate— 
& beacon and tun, with T, the 
initial letter of his Christian 
name. In Westminster Abbey, 
Abbot Islip’s chapel gives two 
forms of his rebus—one, a human à; 
eye and a small branch or slip Rebus of Bishop . 
of a tree; the other, a man in Beckyngton. 
the act of falling from a tree, 
and exclaiming, ‘Islip!’ Many of the monograms of 
the artists of the middle ages and 
early printers were rebuses: that of 
Ludger von Ring was the letter L 
inserted into a ring. A large pro- 
portion of the early coats of arms 
were rebuses on the names of the 
bearers of them—e.g.,a lock and heart 
for thatof Lockhart. Family badges 
are also frequently of the nature of & 
rebus, and mottoes, as Vernon semper 
viret of the Vernons. 


REBUT, v. ré-bidt’ [F. rebuter, to put or thrust back: 
It. ributtare, to cast back, to reject; buttare, to throw or 
fling (see BUTT 1)]: to oppose by argument; to repel; in 
law, to return an answer; in OE., to beat back; to keep 
off. REBUT’TING, imp. REBUT’TED, pp. REBUTTAL, 
n. -dl, contradiction; refutation. REBUT’TER, n. -ér, in 
law, a plaintiffs answer to a defender’s rejoinder. RE- 
BUTTING, n. ré-büt'ing, in curling, an effort of strength 
and hazard by the player in driving his stone toward 
the tee, in the hope of some benefit turning up for his 
side in hitting the other stones at and about the fee. © 








Rebus of Abbot Islip, 
Westminster Ab- 
bey. 


RECALCITRATE—RECAMIER. 


RECALCITRATE, v. ré-kél’si-trat [L. re, back; calct- 
tratus, a kicking—from cals or calcem, the heel]: to kick 
back; to express repugnance. RECAL’CITRATING, imp. 
RECAL’CITRATED, pp. EECAL/CITBRANT, &. -trdnt, kicking 
back; showing repugnance; refractory; rebellious. RE- 
CAL'OITRA'TION, n. -trda’shin, a kicking back ; repugnance. 

RECALL, v. ré-kawl [re, back or again; and call]: to 
call back or again; to revoke; to call back from some 
place or mission; to revive in the mind: N. the act or 
power of calling back; a revocation. 


RECAMIER, rà-ká-me-ü, JEANNE FRANÇOISE JULIE 
ADELAIDE (BERNARD), Madame: 1777, Dec. 4—1849, 
May 11; b. Lyons: perhaps the finest representative 
specimen, in later times, of that character peculiarly 
French, the ‘woman of society,’ the potentate in petti- 
coats, who sways the salon, and becomes in doing so.a 
sort of ‘unacknowledged legislator.’ Her father was a 
banker of that city, and, as well as her mother, was dis- 
tinguished by much of the personal grace and charm 
which in the daughter seem to have culminated in almost 
typical perfection. She was beautiful, and had arare and 
indefinable fascination. She was educated under the 
chargeof anaunt in the convent of La Déserte; and at 
about the age of 15, she went to Paris to join her parents, 
and soon was married to Jacques Récamier, rich banker 
about thrice her own age. The union is said to have 
been scarcely in the ordinary sense connubial (* M. Ré- 
camier n'eut jamais que des rapports paternels avec sa 
femme’); but a mutual affection and respect influenced 
it from the first, and preserved it to the end. A record 
of the splendid social triumphs of Madame R. would in- 
volve notice of nearly all that was distinguished in 
Paris during about 50 years. In a strange, impalpable, 
yet most real way, she became a power; and she con- 
tinued so despite changes of fortune. To the famous 
Madame de Staél, she was bound by ties of extreme 
affection and intimacy ; and when her friend was banished 
from Paris, as having drawn on her the petty jealousy 
of Napoleon, Mme. R. lavished her sympathy on the 
brilliant exile. Afterward the complete ruin of her 
husband’s fortunes induced her to accept an invitation 
from Madame de Staël to join her at Coppet, in Switzer- 
land (1806). Here she was thrown into the society of 
Prince August of Prussia, and a mutual attachment en- 
sued. It is supposed that, of all her innumerable ad- 
mirers, he alone succeeded in touching her heart. A 
marriage was arranged, whose necessary condition was 
the consent of her husband to a divorce. This was not 
refused ; but his mild and touching remonstrance sufficed 
to divert from her purpose a woman of generous feeling : 
the man whose brilliant prosperities she had shared, she 
shrank from deserting in the decay of his fortune. The 
most distinguished friend of her later years was M. de 
Chateaubriand, who, becoming a widower 1846, wished 
to marry Madame R., a widow since 1830; but the lady 
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declined the honor. Till the last day of Chateaubriand’s 
life, he found in the friendship of Madame R. almost his 
only cheer and satisfaction. She holds a historic place 
among the French queens of society. Not so brilliant 
as some of them, she was obviously much more correct 
and estimable than most, on a ground of virtue or of 
coldness; and she seems to have moved in some atmos- 
phere of bewildering charm. See Souvenirs et Correspon- 
dance tirés des Papiers de Madame R., edited by her niece, 
Madame Lenormant (1859, 4th ed. 1873), and Madame 
eae by the same (1872); also biography by Brunier 
(1875). 


RECANATI, ré@-ké-né’té: town of central Italy, prov- - 


ince of Macerata, 14 m. s. of Ancona; a powerful mili- 
tary position in the 11th c. Pop. 20,000. 


RECANT, v. ré-kdnt’ [L. recanto, I sound back, I 
recall—from re, back or again ; canto, I sing : It. ricantare, 
to sing again]: to recall words; to retraet former words 
or a former declaration; to unsay something formerly 
said. RECANT'ING, imp. RECANT'ED, pp. RECANT'ER, 
n. -ér, one who recante. RECANTATION, n. ré'kán-tà - 
&8hün, the act of recalling; a declaration that contradicts 
a former one.— SYN. of *recant': to recall; revoke; re- 
tract; abjure; disown; disavow; renounce; repudiate. 

RECAPITULATE, v. r&kd-pit’i-lat [F. récapituler, to 
recapitulate — from mid. L. recapitularé—from L. re, 
back or again ; capit'ülum, a small head—from caput, the 
head]: to go over again the principal things mentioned 
or written, as in a discourse or essay; to detail again. 
RE'CAPIT'ULATING, imp. RE/CAPIT‘ULATED, pp. RE- 
CAPIT'ULA'TION, n. -la’shiin [F.—L.] : a summary or con- 
cise statement of the principal heads or points in a dis- 
course or essay. RE'/COAPIT'ULATORY, a. -lér-i, repeating. 
—Syn. of ‘ recapitulate’: to reiterate; repeat; rehearse; 
recite. 

RECAPTION, n. ré-káp'shün [L. re, back or again; 
captus, laid hold of, seized—from capéré, to seize]: re- 
prisal; the act of retaking one's own goods, chattels, 
ete., from one wrongfully retaining them. RECAP’TOR, 
n. -tér, one who takes a prize which had formerly been 
taken. REOCAP’TURE, v. -tür, to retake: N. the act of 
retaking. 

RECARBONIZE, v. ré-kár/bó-niz' [re, back or again, and 
carbonize] : to carbonize again ; to introduce carbon again 
after its withdrawal. 

RECAST, v. ré-kást' [re, back or again, and cast]: to 
east again; to mold anew; to compute a second: time. 
RECAST'ING, imp. molding anew. 

RECEDE, v. ré-séd’ [F. recéder, to recede—from L. 
recedéré, to fall back—from re, back; cedo, I go or move: 
It. recedere]: to retreat; to withdraw; to desist. RE- 
CE DING, imp.  RECE'DED, pp.—SYN. of ‘recede’: to 
retreat; retire; withdraw; return; retrograde; desist. 


RECEIPT. 


RECEIPT, n. ré-set' (OF. recete; F. recette; It. ricetia, a 
receipt—from mid. L. recepta, a receipt—from L.: receptus, 
received or taken baek-—from re, back; captus, taken; 
capéré, to take] : act of receiving ; a written acknowledg- 
ment of having received goods or money, ete. (see below) : 
written instructions for compounding certain ingre- 
dients, as for making a cake, etc.—see, however, Note 
under REOIPE: V. to sign a written acknowledgment of 
having received goods, money, etc. RECEIPT’ING, imp. 
RECEIPT’ED, pp. RECEIPT-BOOK, a book containing in- 
structions or prescriptions; a book containing printed 
forms of receipts, to be filled up as may be required, in 
. acknowledgment of having received goods, money, etc. 
RECEIPT-STAMP, in Britain, a government stamp affixed 
to all accounts at settlement, or to any acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt of money, when such amount to £2 
or upward. RECEIPT OF CUSTOM, in Scrip., the office 
or post of the collector of the Roman taxes. 


RECEIPT, ré-sét’: popular and legal term to signify 
the acknowledgment of a payment of a sum of money in 
discharge of a debt due ora demand. It is commonly 
believed among laymen that a R. is the only legal proof 
of such payment and that it is absolutely conclusive 
upon the party signing it. This is a mistake; a R. is 
only one method of proving payment, and it may always 
be explained by oral extrinsic evidence; it is thus only 
presumptive evidence of payment. In this it differs 
from a release made under seal; such an instrument is 
conclusive evidence of a complete discharge and can be 
attacked only on the ground of fraud. A R. for money 
may always be explained and contradicted by other and 
oral evidence; it is only presumptive evidence that the 
sum stated has been paid or that any sum whatever has 
been paid. A simple R. is not regarded as a contract, 
and has little more force than the oral admission of the 
party signing the R. It frequently happens that an 
instrument reciting a R. for money or goods contains 
terms, agreements, conditions, and assignments; such 
an instrument as to everything but the R. has all the 
force and effect of any contract, and its terms cannot be 
affected or varied by oral evidence; but the part con- 
taining the R. can be so varied as though the paper con- 
tained nothing else. Even though a R. be given in 
‘full of all demands’ or in ‘full settlement,’ unless it 
be made under seal it will not operate as conclusive 
satisfaction of the claim, and it may be contradicted by 
other evidence to show that a less sum of money than 
the whole claim was paid. A R. made by an authorized 
agent is as good as one made by the principal; a joint 
trustee who signs a R. for money, only because the R. 
without his signature would have no effect, may, unless 
he is himself in default, show that hedid not receive the 
money, and can thus remove or limit his liability; but a 
co-executor who is not under the necessity of signing a 
R., to give it effect, is bound by the R. that he signs. 


RECEIVE—RECEIVER. 


RECEIVE, v. ré-sév’ [F. recevoir; It. recepere, ricevere, 
to receive, to admit—from L. recipéré, to receive or get 
back—from re, back or again; capio, I take]: to take 
or obtain from another in any manner, as a gift, a 
wound, a disease; to accept; to take or obtain intellect- 
ually; to embrace; to admit; to welcome; to enter- 
tain as a guest; to take in or on; in Scrip., to believe; 
in OE., to conceive in the mind. X REcEIV'ING, imp. 
RECEIVED, pp. ré-sévd’. RECEIV’ER, n. -ér, one who or 
that which receives; an officer appointed to receive the 
public money, or to hold money in trust; in chem., a ves- 
Bel or receptacle for receiving any product; the glass 
vessel of an air-pump; one who co-operates with a thief 
by taking possession for disposal of the goods which he 
steals—in thieves’ slang, called ‘a fence’ (see RECEIVING 
STOLEN GOODS) RECEIV’ABLE, a. -d-bl, that may be re- 
ceived. RECEIV’ABLY, ad. -d-blí. RECEIV’ABLENESS, n. 
-né8, capability of being received. REcEIV’EDNESS, n. 
-nés, general allowance or belief. RECEIVING-HOUSE, a 
store; a place where parcels or letters are left to be col- 
lected for transport.—Syn. of ‘receive’: to allow; ad- 
mit; take; accept; hold; retain; suffer. 

RECEIV’ER, in Law: person appointed by a court 
' of equity to take charge of property, when that prop- 
erty is held in trust or otherwise by some persen or 
party, and there is danger of the property being re- 
moved, ruined, wasted, or squandered, or where the in- 
terests of third persons in the property, whether present, 
future, or contingent, are likely to be seriously injured. 
The R. is an indifferent person between the parties, and 
usually has the power to do everything in and about the 
property which it does not seem proper to the court 
that either one of the parties should do. But he can 
exercise only such powers as are expressly given to him 
by the order of the court appointing him. "The appoint- 
ment of a R. is an equitable remedy, and its object is 
prevention, rather than redress, of injuries; the ap- 
pointment is always a matter of discretion for the court. 
This remedy has become so frequent and important 
that the subject is now governed by statutes in nearly 
every state; but the courts still cling to the old prin- 
ciples of the courts of equity in relation to the appoint- 
ment and conduct of receivers. The general rules gov- 
erning the appointment of a R. are: 1, that the power is 
to be exercised with great cireumspection; 2, the court 
must be satisfied, generally by affidavit, that the claim- 
ant has title to the property and that a R. is neces- 
sary to preserve the property; 3, fraud or imminent 
danger, if the court should not interfere, must be clearly 
shown; and unless the danger is urgent, the court will 
not appoint a R. unless notice of the application be 
given to the defendant in the action. On.an application 
for a R., the court will elosely serutinize the conduct of 
the applicant, and unless it be perfectly blameless and 
beyond reproach, no R. will be appointed. The R. isan 
officer of the court, and, before taking charge of the prop- 
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erty, he must generally execute and file with the court 
a bond for faithful performance of his duties; until the 
bond is approved by the court, he cannot assume con- 
trol over the property. Being an officer of the court, he 
cannot sue or be sued, unless leave for such action is 
first obtained from the court. The effect of the appoint- 
ment of a R. is to take the possession of the property 
out of the hands of the parties to the suit; but their. 
right or title to the property is in no way affected by 
such appointment; his duty is to manage and to pre- 
serve the property under the control and with the 
advice of the court. Receivers are frequently appointed 
when the legal holders are incapacitated from taking 
care of the property—e.g., infants and lunatics; when 
there are disputes between the legal owners; when 
rights of other parties might be endangered; in cases 
where disputes arise between buyer and seller; in 
bankruptcy cases, and in cases of insolvent corporations. 


RECEIVING STOLEN GOODS: a crime by the stat- 
utes of the various states: it is a state’s-prison offense, 
and the punishment for it is severe; in some states the 
extreme punishment is imprisonment for five years. 
The crime is distinct from larceny and consists in buy- 
ing or receiving any stolen property or any property 
that has been appropriated wrongfully in a manner to 
constitute larceny, knowing the same to have been stolen 
or so appropriated; or corruptly, for a consideration, 
concealing or withholding or aiding in so concealing or 
withholding any property, knowing the same to haye 
‘been stolen or taken in such a manner as to constitute 
alarceny. In some states it is held that though a per- 
son receiving such property with laudable intent is not 
guilty of the crime, it is for the accused person to show 
such laudable intent, so that it need not be negatived 
in the indictment—i.e., felonious intent need not be 
alleged; in other states a felonious intent must be 
alleged and proved; but the mere finding of a stolen 
article in the possession of another is not enough; 
guilty knowledge must be shown; and for showing guilty 
knowledge it is competent to show that the accused had 
frequently received similar articles under like circum- 
stances from the same thief, stolen from the same place 
' or person, knowing that they were stolen. One who 
negotiates for restoration of stolen property in consid- 
eration of receiving a percentage himself may be con- 
victed of this offense. Receiving a stolen bank-bill, 
knowing it to have been stolen, is not, however, within 
the statute. If jointly indicted, two persons may be 
sopyisted, though each received in the absence of the 
other. 


RECELEBRATE; v. ré-sél'é-brüt [re, back: or again, 
and celebrate]: to celebrate again. — ^ = 
RECENOY : see under RECENT. 


RECENSION—RECENT or HUMAN PERIOD. 


RECENSION, n. ré-sén’shiin [L. recensiónem, a review- 
ing—from re, back; censeo, I reckon]: a review; a criti- 
cal examination of the text of an ancient author; a 
revisal. 


RECENT, a. résént [F. récent—from L. recens or recen’- 
tem, that has not long existed, fresh: It. recente : comp. 
W. cynt, first, earliest]: of late origin or existence; 
modern; fresh; lately received; not long parted from; 
not ancient; in geol, that has taken place during the 
human epoch, oris still in progress. RECENTLY, ad. -lf. 
RE'CENTNESS, n. -nés, or RECENCY, n. ré&sén-si, late origin ; 
lateness in time; freshness.—Syn. of ‘recent’: modern; 
new; novel; fresh; late. 


RECENT or HUMAN PERIOD, in Geology: epoch 
since man appeared on the globe. The causes that 
operated throughout the ages of geological time to pro- 
duce the changes recorded in the various sedimentary 
deposits have continued in activity ever since. The 
solid earth is being washed away by atmospheric agency, 
and the abraded portions are continually carried down 
slowly and imperceptibly by streams and rivers, to 
form new deposits in the depths of inland lakes or 
ocean. Volcanoes are throwing up lava and scoria, and 
earthquakes are elevating portions of the earth’s surface 
in one place, and depressing them in another; and 
plants and animals are forming, as in past ages, deposits 
in various places, as in the foraminiferous ooze of the 
deep ocean, and the coral reefs of the eastern seas, or 
the peat-mosses and diatomaceous earths of temperate 
climes. The classification adopted for the subdivision 
of the Recent Period is based on what is supposed to 
have been the progress of human civilization. The first 
rude inhabitants of a country seem to have been ac- 
quainted only with stone implements. Their hammers, 
knives, and spears were made of stone, sharpened by 
chipping the edges, and subsequently by grinding and 
polishing. In Denmark, these stone implements are 
found buried in peat-mosses, associated with the re- 
mains of species of plants and animals still living in 
that or neighboring countries. ‘The common tree in 
these mosses is the Scotch fir, which has not been a 
native of Denmark during historical times. Of the same 
age are the * kitchen-middens,’ found on the coasts of 
the Danish islands in the Baltic, also in n. Scotland. 
They are mounds of the shells of the oyster, cockle, peri- 
winkle, and other edible mollusks, like those formed 
by the N. Amer. Indians on the e. coast of the United 
. States. The implements found in them are of stone, 
sometimes of wood and bone, never of metal. The 
people who built the earliest of the lacustrine habita- 
tions of Switzerland also were unacquainted with the 
use of metals: see CRANNOGS. The paucity or almost 
absence of human bones in such early deposits, in Den- 
mark or Switzerland, is attributed by antiquaries to the 
supposed practice of burning the dead. 
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While the lower portion of the Danish peat-mosses is 
characterized by stone implements and the trunks of 
Scotch fir, the upper portions of the same mosses 
&bound in trunks and acorns of the common oak, and 
with these are associated implements and articles of 
bronze. In many of the Swiss pile-buildings also the 
bronze implements supplanted those of stone. The 
various articles show advance in civilization. In progress 
oftime, the oak in its turn disappeared from the surface 
of Denmark, and was followed by the beeeh, which still 
flourishes luxuriantly in Denmark. 'The use of bronze 
also gradually gave way before the now discovered iron. 
A few of the lake-buildings seem not to have been 
abandoned until after the inhabitants became aequainted 
with the use of iron, as some articles made of this 
metal have been found at Nidau. 

While it is useful thus to characterize the various 
Steps in the civilization of man, and to associate them 
with the strata in which they occur, it would be a source 
of error to suppose that all such strata are contempo- 
raneous; for the various ages have really existed at the 
same time not only in different countries of the world, 
but even in contiguous regions. In some instances, 
however, superimposed deposits containing successive 
remains of stone, of bronze, and of iron implements, 
have been found, as at Villeneuve, Switzerland: see 
ANTHROPOLOGY: BRONZE, AGE OF. In N. America, no 
vestiges of a Bronze Age are found; iron was introduced 

: by Europeans, since the discovery of America by Col- 
umbus; but there was an age, quite uncertain in date, 
when copper was much used by the mound-builders, 
and, by an unknown process, was hardened so that im- 
plements of it were used in mining the native copper of 
Lake Superior. Both chipped and polished stone im- 
plements abound, extending from very recent manufact- 
ure back to a time that is in dispute. Flint arrow- 
heads have been reported as found with chareoal and 
bones of the mastodon in the Osage valley and elsewhere 
in Missouri. In Brazil human remains accompany ex- 
tinct Quaternary animals. In the island of Guadaloupe, 
skeletons of Indians, killed in a battle two centuries ago 
have been found in a recently consolidated limestone. 

RECEPTACLE, n. ré-sép’td-kl [F. réceptacle ; L. recep- 
tac'ulun, a magazine or storehouse—from receptaré, to 
take again—from re, back ; capié, I take : Sp. receptaculy] : 
a place or vessel into which a thing is received, or in 
which it may be contained. In botany, R. is the ex- 
panded and abbreviated termination of a floral axis, 
bearing many flowers close together, as in the heads of 
flowers of the Composite and in the fig. The R. assumes 
great variety of forms, and sometimes, as in the fig, be- 
comes a chief part of the fruit. It is the eatable part 
of the artichoke, and the ‘cheese’ of thistles, sò well 
known to school children. The name R. is sometimes 
given also to that part of a single flower from which the 
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whorls of floral envelopes and parts of fructification, or 
some of them, spring; which is properly called the 
thalamus or torus. RECEPTACULAR, a. rés-ép-ták'u-lér, in 
bot., pert. to the receptacle, or growing on it. 


A » 
Receptacle: 
&, &, &, receptacle: 1, hollow receptacle of matricaria: 2, dry 


receptacle of the raspberry, bearing fleshy ovaria: 3, succu- 
lent receptacle of the strawberry, bearing dry ovaria. 


RECEPTION, n. ré-sép'shün [F. rcéeption—from L. 
tionem, a receiving—from re, back; capio, I rei p 
the aet or the power of receiving; state of being received ; 
&dmission of anything sent or communicated; treat- 
ment at first coming; entertainment; a receiving offl- 
cially; admission, as of an opinion or doctrine; in OE., 
recovery. RECEP’TIBLE, a. -fi-bl, capable of being re- 
ceived; receivable. RECEP’TIBIL’ITY, n. -fi-bil'i-ti, pog 
sibility of receiving or being received; the quality of 
being receptible; receivableness. RECEP’TIVE, a. -tiv, 
having the quality of receiving or admitting what is 
communicated. RECEPTIVITY, n. résép-tiv?-fi, the state 
or quality of being receptive; the power or capacity of 
receiving, as the impressions of the external senses; in 
phys., the force of vital resistance.—Syn. of ‘ reception’: 
capacity; admission; readmission; credence; treat- 
ment; welcome; entertainment; receipt. 


RECEPTION, RELIGIOUS, of Monks, Nuns, and Other 
Religious Persons: ceremonial of admission to the pro- 
bationary state called Novitiate (q.v.). Before the R., 
a short preparatory stage must be passed through by 
the candidate (called at this stage a * postulant,’) lasting 
usually two to six months. The ceremony of the R., 
called also ‘clothing,’ is performed by a bishop, or a 
priest delegated by & bishop, and consists in blessing 
the religious dress of habit, and investing the postulant 
therein with appropriate prayers, the hair being at the 
same time cut off, and the secular dress laid aside, in 
token of the renunciation of the world and its pompes 
and pleasures. The R., however, is understood to be 
only a provisional step; and the novice remains free to 
return to secular life at any time during the novitiate. 





RECESS—RECHEAT. 


RECESS, n. ré-sés’ [L. recessus, a going back, a retreat 
—from re, back or again; cedo, I go or move: It. 
recesso]: a cavity in a wall made 
get 46 for use or ornament; suspension of 
- a (6 business or proCedure; the time or 
period during which public busi- 
ness is suspended; retreat; retire- 
ment; place of retirement; a secret 
part; an abstruse portion; areced- 
ing, asof the shore. RECESSES, n. 
plu. -séz, in bot., the bays or sinuses 
of lobed leaves. RECESSED, a. ré-sést’, 
tg having a recess or recesses. RECES- 
Recessed Arch. SION, n. ré-sésh’un, the aet of reced- 
ing or returning or giving back. 
RECES'SIONAL, a. -ün-al, receding; done on returning, as 
a recessional hymn: see RECEDE. 


RECHABITES, n. plu. rék’d-bits, or Sons OF RECHAB: 
branch of ‘ the Kenites that came of Hemath,the father of 
the house of Rechab’ (I Chron. ii. 55), distinguished for 
their persistent abstinence, in obedience to the command 
of *Jonadab the son of Rechab our father,’ as they avowed 
i er. xxxv. 8). Of Rechab nothing is known, nor of Jona- 

ab,except the mention of their names, and the command 
given by the latter. The Kenites (q.v.) were a small 
nomadie tribe repeatedly mentioned, friendly to the 
Israelites, in whose cities they lived at times when 
not wandering; they corresponded to the modern Bed- 
ouins and have been variously classified with neigh- 
boring nations. The R. embraced the religion of Israel, 
and, according to tradition, finally became incorporated 
with the Levites, having a part in the Temple service. 
For 2} centuries at least they adhered to abstinence 
from wine, house-building, seed-sowing, vineyard-plant- 
ing, and dwelt mostly in tents: their faithfulness to an- 
cestral teaching is set forth in Jer. xxxv. Travellers in 
the 12th c., and as late as 1829 and 62, found tribes 
elaiming to be descendants; but the claim is doubted. 
The name R. has been used by an association pledged 
to total abstinence from intoxicating drink. 

RECHANGE, v. réchànj' [re, back or again, and 
change] : to change again. t 

RECHARGE, ré-chárj' [re, back or again, and charge] : 
to charge or accuse in return; to attack again. 


RECHARTER, n. ré-char’tér [re, back or again, and 
Charter] : a new charter or contract: V.to grant a second 
or new charter to. l l l 

RECHEAT, n. ré-ché’, or RECHATE, ré-chat’ [F. requête, 
a note of the chase to recall the dogs—from requéter, to 
hunt anew (see REQUEST)]: among hunters, a particular 
sounding on the horn to recall the hounds when they 
have lost the scent of the game: V. to sound the recall 
on the horn. REOHEAT'ING, imp. RECHEAT’ED, pp. 





RECHERCHÉ—RECIPROCAL. 


RECHERCHE, a. ré-shér’sha (F. recherché, well finished 
—from rechercher, to seek again]: nice to an extreme; 
out of the common; rare; exquisite. 

RECHOOSE, v. ré-chéa’ [re, back or again, and choose] : 
to choose a second time. 

RECIDIV ATE, re-sid'i-vàt [L. recidivus, falling back— 
from recido, I fall back; re, back; cado, I fall: F. réci- 
diver]: to fall back or again; to relapse; to backslide. 
RECIDIVA'TION, n. -shün, a falling back; a relapsing; a 
backsliding. RECID’ IVIST, n. -vist, one who has been 
convicted a second time; one of the worst class of felons. 


RECIFE: see PERNAMBUCO. 


RECIPE, n. rés'i-pé, plu. REC'IPES, -péz [L. recipé, take 
or receive—from recipi, I receive or get back—from re, 
bae ; capió, I take: F. récipé] : the first word of a medical 
prescription written in Latin ; a physician’s written direc- 
tions to a patient as to what medicines he shall take; a 
formulary or prescription for making some combination 
or mixture of materials. Note.—It appears to be pretty 
well established, in the common usage of good society, 

-that receipt should be restricted to acknowledgments 
for money, etc., received; and that the word recipe 
should be applied to any written directions for a mixture 
or preparation. 


RECIPIENT, n. ré-sip7-ént [F. réetpient—from L. reap- 
tens or recipien'tem, receiving or getting back—from re, 
back or again; capid, I take: It. recipiente] : the person 
or thing that receives; areceiver. RECIP’IENOE, n, -éns, 
or RECIF'IENCY, n. -én-si, the state or quality of being 
recipient ; a receiving. 

RECIPROCAL, in Mathematics: term designating 
an interchangeable relation, analogous to the sense at- 
tached to it in ordinary language. A geometrical prop- 
osition is the R. (or snverae) of another, when the 
‘data’ of theone arethe ‘ quesita’ of the other, and vice 
versü. In algebra, one quantity is the R. of another, 
when the one is the m of unity divided by Has other; 


1 
thus, 2 and 5, z and = — - and G^; e -, are re- 
2 


ciprocal quantities. Tw product of a quaint by its 
R must always be unity. Reciprocal or Inverse Propor- 
tion, aterm formerly much used in arithmetical treatises, 
but now generally disused, referred to such questions 
as the following: If a rectangular field be 800 yards 
long, and 240 broad, what must be the breadth of an- 
other rectangular field of equal area which is 960 yards 
long ?—the answer being 200 yards. 


RECIPROCATE—RECITATIVE. 


RECIPROCATE, v. ré-sip’rd-kat [L. reciprócáütus, moved 
backward and forward, reciprocated—from reciprócua, 
alternating, reciprocal: It. reciprocare : F. réciproquer] : 
to give and receive mutually; to interchange; to act 
alternately in any direction or manner. RECIP’ROCAT- 
ING, imp. : ADJ. acting interchangeably ; alternating. RE- 
CIP/ROCATED, pp. RECIP’ROCA’TION, n. -kü/8hün, a mu- 
tual giving and returning ; interchange; alternation. 
RECIPROCITY, n. rés't-prós-ti [F. réciprocité—from L. 
reciprocitütem] : interchange; equal mutual rights or ben- 
efits to be yielded or enjoyed; mutual action and re- 
action. RECIPROCAL, a. ré-sip’ré-kdl, alternate ; mutually 
interchangeable: N. in arith., the quotient resulting 
from the division of unity by any given number. RE- 
OIP’ROCALLY, ad. -lí. RECIP’ROCALNESS, n. -nés, the 
quality of being reciprocal; alternativeness. RECIPRO- 
OAL PROPORTION, in arith., a proportion in which the 
first term has to the second the same ratio as the fourth 
to the third. RECIPROCATING MOTION, in mech., motion 
alternately backward or forward, or up and down, as of 
& piston-rod. RECIPROCITY TREATY, a treaty between 
m ne which confers equal privileges, especially 

trade. 


RECIPROCITY, INTERNATIONAL: see TARIFF. 


RECISION, n. ré-sizh'ün [L. recisiónem, a cutting off— 
from re, back ; cedo, I cut: It. recisione] : the act of cut-. 
ting off. 


RE-CITATION, n. rési-ta’shiin [re, back or again, and 
citation] : a second citation. 


RECITATIVE', in Music: form of song resembling 
declamation, differing from an air in having no definite 
rhythmical arrangement, and no decided or strictly con- 
structed melody.  Recitatives are not performed in 
any strict time, the length of the notes depending on 
the singer, who lengthens or shortens them according 
to the expression required. It is, however, usual to 
note a R.in common time, to facilitate the reading; 
and when any part of a R. is to be performed in strict 
time, this is indicated by the words rec. a tempo. When 
a R. is accompanied merely by a few simple chords of 
an instrument, to indicate to the singer the pitch and 
the harmony, it is called recitativo secco or parlante, i.e. 
declaimed R. When the voice is accompanied by a con- 
siderable portion of the instruments of the orchestra, 
either in sustained chords or florid passages, it is termed 
recitativo accompagnato, strumentato, or obbligato. R. was 
used largely in the ancient drama; and is frequent in 
the modern opera to express some action or passion, to 
relate a story, reveal a secret or design, etc. It is said 
to have been introduced in the opera by Emilio del 
Cavaliere at Rome. 


RECITE—RECLAIM. 


RECITE, v. ré-sit’ [F. réciter—trom L. reciléré, to re- 
from memory—trom re, back or again; cito I pro- 
claim: It. recitare]: to repeat, as the words of another; 
to relate; to go over particulars; to rehearse or repeat, 
as a lesson from memory. REcI’TING, imp. RECI'TED, 
pp. RECYTER, n. -tér, one who recites, RECITAL, n. 
-tăl; the repetition of the words of another; rehearsal 
from memory; narration. RECITATION, n. rés'i-tà/shün, 
[F.—L.]: the delivery aloud, with appropriate gestures, 
before.an audience, of a composition committed to 
memory; the composition or matter delivered or re- 
hearsed.  RECITATIVE, n. rés‘t-(d-tév’ [It. recitativo]: a 
kind of speaking, more musical than ordinary speech; 
words spoken in the sounds of the musical scale; a kind 
of half-singing and half-speaking the words of a written 
composition: ADJ. pert. to the musical pronunciation of 
words. RECITATIVO, a. rés'i-tü-t&voó [It.]: recitative— 
Syn. of ‘recital’: rehearsal; recitation; relation; de- 
tail; narrative; account; description ; explanation ; —of 
‘recite’; to describe; recapitulate; rehearse; narrate; 
relate; detail; number. 


RECK, v. rék [AS. recan, reccan; Low Ger. rochen ; 
Dut. roecken, to reck, to care for: Icel. rækja, to care]: to 
regard; to heed; to care for. REcK’ING, imp. RECKED, 
pp. rékt. REcK’LESS, a. -lés [AS. recceleás]: careless: 
heedless. RECK'LESSLY, ad.-(. RECL/LESSNESS, n. -néa, 
the state or quality of being reckless; heedlessness; 
negligence.—SYN. of ‘reckless’: regardless; careless; 
heedles$; mindless; thoughtless; negligent; indiffer- 
ent; unconcerned; remiss. ; 


RECKON, v. rék’n [AS. recenian, to explain: OH.G, 
rachon, to say or tell; Low Ger. reken ; Ger. rechnen, to 
reckon]: to number; to compute; to set in the number 
or rank of; to regard; to esteem; to estimate; to 
think; to take into calculation; to be answerable for; 
to depend on. RECKONING, imp. rékn-ing: N. a state- 
ment and comparison of accounts with another person; 
computation; an account of time; money charged for 
entertainment or refreshments; in nav., the computa- 
tion of a ship’s way, usually by the log. RECKONED, pp. 
rék’nd. RECK’ONER, n. nér, he or that which reckons or 
computes. TO RECKON on, to depend on; to lay stress 
or dependence on. TO RECKON WITH, to settle accounts 
with; to exact punishment. READY-RECKONER: see 
READY.—Syn. of ‘ reckon’: to number; count; esteem; 
account; compute; calculate; enumerate; estimate; 
value; repute. 


RECLAIM, v. ré-klàm' [F. réclamer—from L. recla- 
maéré, to cry out against—from re, back or again; clamd, 
I call: It. reclamare]: to claim back; to bring back 
from error or vicious habits; to reduce from a wild 
or uncultivated state, as land; to recover or regain; 
to remonstrate; in Scots law, to appeal. RECLAIM'ING, 
imp. RECLAIMED, pp. ré-klümd'. RECLAIMABLE, a. ré- 
klàm'á-bl, that may be brought from a wild state, or re- 


RECLINE—RECLUS, 


formed. RECLAIM’ABLY, ad. -b. RECLAMATION, n. rék’ld- 
ma’shun [F.—L.]: act of reclaiming; state of being re- 
claimed; claim made; remonstrance; recovery. . RE- 
CLAIMING NOTE, in Scots law, a note of exceptions to the 
judgment of the lord ordinary by a dissatisfied party 
who appeals to a higher division of the same court.— 
Syn. of ‘reclaim’: to reform; correct; recall; tame; 
recover; amend; restore. 

RECLINE, v. ré-klin’ [F. récliner—trom L. reclinaré, to 
bend back—from re, back; Gr. kliné, I bend: It. re- 
clinare]: to lean to one side; to lean back; to rest or 
repose: ADJ. in OE., having a leaning posture. RE- 
CLI’NING, imp. RECLINED, pp. ré-klind’. RECLINATE, a. 
ré-kli’nat [L. reclindtus, reclined]: in bot., curved down- 
ward from the horizontal; bent down on some other 
part; applied to leaves which are folded longitudinally 
from apex to base in the bud. RECLINATION, n. rék’h- 
nà/shün, the act of leaning; a leaning; in surg., an oper- 
ation for the cure of cataract; in dialling, the angle 
which the plane of a dial makes with a vertical plane. 


RECLOSE, v. ré-kléz’ [re, back or again, and close]: to 
close again. 

RECLUS, réh-klii’, JEAN JacguEs Entste: French 
geographer and traveller: b. Sainte Foy la Grande, dept. 
Gironde, 1830, Mar. 15; son of a Prot. pastor. He 
studied with the father of modern geog., Carl Ritter, 
Having opposed the coup d'état of 1851, he was forced 
to leave France, and until 1857 he travelled exten- 
sively; returning, he published much of his observa- 
tions and became ed.. of the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
During the American civil war, he defended the cause of 
the Union, and it is said (in Larousse’s Dict. Univ.) that 
he declined remuneration from the American minister; 
any offer of the kind is improbable. Inthe Franco-Prus- 
sian war, he was active in the military-aéronautic ser- 
vice. Opposing the excesses of the Commune, after the 
revolution of 1871, he was condemned to transportation, 
but the sentence, against which Darwin and other men 
of science remonstrated, was soon madea temporary 
banishment. He is, by universal consent, a man of 
noble nature as well as much ability. Besides numer- 
ous essays, guide books, and travels, he has published 
‘a little chef d'œuvre’ —Histoire dun Ruisseau; La Terre 
(1867-8), and Les Phénoménes terrestres, les mers, et les 
météores (1872), both very comprehensive, and translated 
into English, the latter entitled The Ocean, the Atmos- 
phere, and Life ; Nouvelle Géographie Universelle beginning 
1875; and Histoire d'une Montagne (1880). Among his 
guide books, issued in ‘the sixties,’ are those to Lon- 
don, to the Exposition of 1862, and to winter resorts on 
the Mediterranean. 


b 


RECLUSE—RECOGNIZE. 


RECLUSE, n. ré-klés’ [F. reclus ; Sp. recluso—trom L. 
re, back or again; clausus, shut—from claudo, I shut]: 
one who lives in retirement or seclusion from the world, 
as a hermit or monk; a religious devotee who lived in 
one of a series of isolated cells, usually attached to a 
monastery; an anchorite. Such monks or nuns, from a 
motive of special penance, or for attainment of Chris- 
tian perfection, remained shut up from all converse even 
with members of their own order, in a cell or other place 
of strict retirement. This practice was allowed only to 
persons of tried virtue, and by special permission of the 
abbot; and the R. was, with due solemnity, locked up 
in the presence of the abbot or the bishop, who placed 
his seal upon the door, not to be removed without the 
authority of the bishop himself. The celebrated medi- 
seval theologian, Rabanus Maurus, was a R. when elected 
Abp. of Mentz. Nuns also were found to practice the 
same voluntary seclusion, especially in the Benedictine, 
Franciscan, and Cistercian orders. A rule specially de- 
signed for female recluses was composed by ZElred of 
Reresby, and is preserved by Holstenius in Codex 
larum Monasticarum, I. 418, and following.—In a wider 
sense, the name R. is popularly applied to all eloistered 
persons, whether men or women, even those who live in 
community with their brethren. RECLUSE, a. retired 
from the world or from public notice; sequestered ; 
solitary; secluded; retired. REcLUSE’LY, ad.-lí. RE- 
CLUSE/NESS, n. -nés, retirement from society. RECLU’- 
SION, n. -ehün [F.—L.]: religious retirement; the life 
of a recluse. ECLU'SIVE, a. -8iv, affording retirement 
or seclusion. 


RECOGNIZE, v. rék'üg-niz [OF. recognoistre, to recog- 
nize—from L. recognos’céré, to know again, to recall 
to mind—from re, again; cognosco, I know: It. ricog- 
noscere : F. reconnaitre]: to know again; to recollect or 
recover the knowledge of; to avow; to admit with 
a formal acknowledgment. REc'oaNIZING, imp. REC- 
OGNIZED, pp. -nizd. REC’OGNIZER, n. -ni2ér, one who 
recognizes.  REC'OGNIZABLE, a. -Zü-bl, that may be 
known again. REC'OGNIZABLY, ad. -blí. RECOGNIZANCE, 
n. ré-kig/ni-zdns or ré-kón'i-záns, an acknowledgment 
of a person or thing: in law, an obligation of record 
which an individual enters into before a court of record, 
or before a magistrate duly authorized, with condition to 
do some particular act, as to appear before the court 
again, or to keep the peace: the verdict of a jury upon 
assize. RECOGNIZEE, n. ré-kóg ni-z&' or ré-kón'i-ze, one to 
whom a recognizance is made. RECOG’NIZOR, n. -z6r, 
one who enters into a recognizance. RECOGNITION, n. 
rék'óg-niah'ün [L. recognitiónem—trom recognitus, known 
again]: renewed or revived knowledge; knowledge con- 
fessed or avowed; notice taken. RECOGNITOR, n. ré-kóg'- 
ni-tór, one of a jury upon an assize. RECOG’NITORY, &. 
-lér-i, pert. to or containing recognition.—SYN. of ‘ rec- 
ognize’: to acknowledge; own; allow; concede; avow; 
confess. 


RECOIL—RECOLLECT. 

RECOIL, n. ré-koyl’ [F. reculer, to draw back—from 
cul, the rump: L. re, back; culus; It. culo, the pos- 
teriors: comp. Gael. cul; W. cil, the back: formerly 
written recule or recuile]: a starting or springing back; 
a rebound, particularly of firearms (see below): V. to 
rebound; to move backward suddenly, as a firearm does 
on discharge; to fall back; to move or start back; to 
shrink or revolt, as from anything disgusting. HEECOIL'- 
ING, imp.: N.actof shrinking back; revolt. RECOILED’, 
pp. -koyld’.  RECOIL/ER, n. -ér, one who recoils. RE- 
er aul n. -mént, the act of recoiling. REcOIL/INGLY, 
ad. -ii. 


RECOIL’, in Gunnery: backward movement after dis- 
charge. When the charge contained ina gun is fired, 
the sudden expansion of the powder into many times 
its former bulk acts with equal force in every direction. 
The resistance offered by the ball, which moves more or 
less easily in the bore, being far less than that of the 
bulky and heavier gun and carriage, the ball is forced to 
a great distance; but the gun, with its carriage, must 
nevertheless feel the reaction, and is driven backward a 
certain space, ordinarily a few feet. From this recoil 
dangerous accidents sometimes take place. After the R. 
the gunners have to work the piece back to its former 
position for the next discharge. In some modern cannon, 
the trunnions of the gun are mounted on an inclined 
plane, up which the recoil drives them, to run down 
again by their own weight. Other expedients have been 
tried with greater or less success; among them a series 
of solid India-rubber buffers, which, being compressed 
by the recoil, drive the gun home again on recovering 
their shape. The gun and shot remaining the same, the 
recoil is proportionate to the charge. 

The recoil of small-arms is known as their ‘ kick,’ and 
is felt on the shoulder of the marksman. 

RECOIN, v. ré-koyn’ [re, back or again, and coin]: to 
coin again. RECOIN’AGE, n. -Āj, the act of recoining; 
that which is coined anew. 

RECOLLECT, v. rék’6l-lékt’ [L. re, back or again; col- 
lectus, gathered together (see CoLLEOT)]: to bring back 
to the mind or memory; to call to mind; to remember; 
to recover composure or resolution of mind after tem- 
porary confusion or surprise.  REC'OLLECT'ING, imp. 
REO'OLLEOT'ED, pp. RECOLLECTION, n. -lék'ahün, the 
act and the power of recallingto the memory; the oper- 
ation by which things of the past are recalled to the 
memory orrevived in the mind; period within which 
things can be recalled to the mind. REC'OLLECT'IVE, a. 
-lékt/w, having the power of recollecting.—Syn. of ‘ recol- 
lection’: memory; reminiscence; remembrance. 

RE-COLLECT, v. r&kól-lékt [re, again, and collect] : vo 
gather again what has been scattered. 


RECOLLECT: see under RECOLLET. 


RECOLLET.—RECOMPACT. 


RECOLLET, n. rék’6l-lé&, or RECOLLECT, -lékt (F. 
récollet—tfrom L. re, back; collectus, gathered] : monk or 
nun of certain reformed monastic orders in the Rom. 
Cath. Church—so called because they recollected the 
rules of their order. Among orders of men, an offshoot 
of the Augustinian hermits, which, under Louis de 
Montaya 1530, obtained considerable popularity in Spain, 
was called by ‘this name; and the order still exists at 
Medina Sidonia, Leon, and Pamplona; but outside of 
Spain, this order is better known under the title RE- 
FORMED FRANCISCANS, who were established in France 
under Henry IV. and Louis XIV., and spread thence 
into Belgium, their houses in these countries and Ger- 
many becoming so numerous that they reckoned no less 
than ten provinces. A reform of the Cistercian order 
of nuns in Spain was called by the same name. 


RECOLONIZE, v. ré-kól'ó-wiz [re, again, and colonize] : 
to colonize anew. 

RECOMBINE, v. ré'kóm-bin' [re, again, and combine] : 
to combine again. 

RECOMFORT, v. ré-küm fért [re, and comfort]: to com- 
fort or console again; to give new strength to. RxEcom’- 
FORTLESS, a. in OE., without comfort. 

RECOMMENCE, v. ré'kóm-méns'/ [re, again, and com- 
mence] : to begin anew. 

RECOMMEND, v. rék'óm-ménd' [re, again, and com- 

: to praise or commend to another; to introduce 
to another's notice as worthy of some kindness or ad- 
vancement; to advise to some particular course or act. 
REC'OMMEND/ING, imp. REC’/OMMEND’ED, pp. REC’om- 
MEND'ER, n. -ér, one who recommends. REC’OMMEND’- 
ABLE, a. -d-bl, worthy of commendation or praise. REc’- 
OMMENDA'TION, n. -mén-dà'shün, the act of representing 
in & favorable manner for the purpose of procuring the 
good-will and confidence of another; anything which 
secures a kind or favorable reception.  REC'OMMEN'- 
DATORY, a. -dd-tér-i, that commends to another. 

RECOMMISSION, n. ré'kóm-mish'ün [re, again, and 
commission (see COMMIT)]: a new commission. 

RECOMMIT, v. ré£'kóm-mit' [re, again, and commit]: to 
commit again, as to prison; to refer again to a com- 
mittee. RE’COMMIT’TING, imp.  RE'COMMIT'TED, pp. 
RE'COMMIT'TAL, n. -dl, or RE'COMMIT'MENT, n, -mént, the 
act of giving back into keeping; a renewed reference to 
& committee. 

RECOMPACT, v. ré&'kóm-pákt' [re, again, and compact]: 
to enm anew. 


RECOMPENSE—RECONFIRM. 


RECOMPENSE, v. rék'óm-péns [F. récompenser, to re- 
ward—from L. re, again; compensüré, to weigh together, 
to compensate—from con, together; pensdré, to weigh 
out; pendéré, to weigh: It. ricompensare]: to reward; 
to return an equivalent for some service; to remuner- 
ate; to repay or requite; in OE., to redeem: N. the 
equivalent returned for anything given or done; com- 
pensation. REOC’OMPENSING, imp. -pén-sing.  REC'OM- 
PENSED, pp. -pénst,—Sxn. of ‘ recompense, n.’ : compensa- 
tion; repayment; remuneration; satisfaction; amends; 
requital; reward. 

RECOMPILE, v. ré'kóm-pW' [re, again, and compile]: 
to compile or digest anew. RECOMPILATION, n. ré-kóm'- 
pila shin, a new compilation of what had, been compiled 
before. ae 

RECOMPOSE, v. r&kim-péz’ [re, again, and compose] : 
to compose or tranquillize anew; to form or adjust 
again. RE'/COMPO'/SING, imp. RE’COMPOSED’, pp. -pdzd’. 
RECOMPOSITION, n. ré'kóm-pó-zish'ün, a new composi- 
tion of matter that had previously been composed. 


RECONCILE, v. rék’6n-sil [F. réconcilier—trom L. recon- 
ciliàré, to reunite—from re, again; concilio, I unite, I 
make friendly: It. reconciliare]: to reunite in friend- 
ship and good-will after estrangement; to restore to 
favor; to content; to bring to quiet submission; to 
bring to agreement seeming contradictions; to make 
eonsistent; to adjust; to compose, as differences; in 
OE., to re-establish. X REc'oNcornING, imp. RECON- 
CILED, pp. -sild. REOC’ONCI’LER, n.-8&i'lér, one who rec- 
onciles. REC’ONCILABLE, a. -d-bl [F.]: capable of re- 
newed kindness; that may be made to agree or be con- 
sistent. REc’ONOCILABLY, ad. -bli. REO’ONCILABLENESS, 
n. -G-bl-nés, the quality of being reconcilable; the possi- 
bility of being restored to friendship. R&rc’ONCILEMENT, 
n. -mént, renewal of friendship; favor restored. REC- 
ONCILIA"TION, n. -stl-t-d’shiin [F.—L]: renewal of friend- 
ship after disagreement or enmity; agreement of things 
apparently contradictory or inconsistent; in Scrip., the 
divine method of bringing sinners into a state of favor 
with the Creator by Christ Jesus. REc’ONCIL/IATORY, 
a. -8il'i-d-tér-i, able or tending to reconcile.—SYN. of 
‘reconcile’: to conciliate; propitiate; pacify; appease; 
reunite ;—of ‘ reconciliation ' : reunion; pacification ; rec- 
oncilement; appeasement; propitiation; expiation; 
atonement. 

RECONDENSE, v. ré&kén-déns’ |re, again, and con- 
dense) : to condense again. 3 

RECONDITE, a. rék'ón-dit or ré-kón'dit [L. 
hidden, concealed—from re, back; condo, I conceal: It. 

ito]: secret; hidden from the view or intellect; 
abstruse. 

RECONDUCT, v. ré'kón-düld'[re, back or again, and 
conduct] : to conduct back or again. 

RECONFIRM, v. ré'kón-férm' : to confirm anew, 


RECONNAISSANCE—RECONVENE. 


RECONNAISSANCE, n., or RECONNOISSANCE, n. r&-kón'- 
nís-8áns [F. reconnaissance—from F. re, again ; connaître ; 
OF. conoisire—from L. cognos'céré, to know]: operation 
of inspecting a country iu which military operations are 
intended. This duty devolves on the dept. of the 
quartermaster-gen., and requires the exercise of quali- 
ties of a very high order. The officer deputed to 
reconnoitre is well mounted, and accompanied by & 
small escort, also well mounted, in order to escape if 
noticed by the enemy. His duty is to measure every 
natural feature in his district by eye, or by more accu- 
rate measurement when practicable, and to produce & 
map, showing hills, valleys, streams, canals, plains, 
woods, etc. Hemustatthesame time note all obstacles; 
what resources the country possesses to maintain men 
or horses; what the disposition of the inhabitants, eto. 
Reconnoitering is necessarily a very dangerous service; 
an officer so employed has often to resort to disguises, 
and if taken, runs some risk of being treated as a spy.— 
A maritime reconnaissance is analogous. RECONNAIS- 
SANCE IN FORCE, demonstration or attack with a large 
body of troops for the purpose of discovering the posi- 
tion and strength of the enemy. i 

RECONNOITER, or RECONNOITRE, v. rék'Ün-noy'tér 
[OF. reconowtre; F. reconnaitre, to observe—from L. recog- 
noscéré, to know again (see preceding entry)]: to view; 
to survey—particularly to examine an enemy's position 
and movements, and the state of his army or camp; to 
examine or survey the line of country intended for 
military operations (see RECONNAISSANCE); to examine 
for scientific purposes. RECONNOI’TERING, or REC'ON- 
NOI'TRING, imp. -tring. RECONNOI'TERED or RECONNOI'- 
TRED, pp. -térd. 

RECONQUER, v. ré-kóng'kér [re, again, and conquer]: 
to recover by conquest. RECON’QUEST, n. -kwést [re, 
again, and conquest]: a second conquest. 

RECONSECRATE, v. ré-kén’sé-krat [re, again, and con- 
secrate] : to consecrate anew. 

RECONSIDER, v. rékén-sid’ér, [re, again, and con- 
sider]: to turn over in the mind again; to take up for 
consideration again that which has already been settled, 
as a vote, a motion, etc. RE’CONSID’ERA’TION, n. -d’shin, 
renewed consideration or review. 

RECONSTRUCT, v. ré-kón-strükt^ [re, again, and con- 
struct]: to construct anew; to rebuild. RE’CONSTRUO’- 
TION, n. -strik’shin, the act of constructing again. RE'- 
CONSTRUC’TIVE, a. -fiv, able or tending to reconstruct; 
reconstructing. 

RECONSTRUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES: see 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

RECONVENE, v. ré'kón-ven' [re, again, and convene]: 
to call together again; to assemble or come togethe 


again, 


RECONVERSION—RECORD. 

RECONVERSION, n. rékón-vér'ahün [re, again, and 
conversion]: a second conversion. 

RECONVERT, v. ré'kón-vért' [re, again, and convert]: 
to convert again. 

RECONVEY, v. ré'kón-và' [re, back or again, and con- 
vey]: to convey back; to transfer back to a former 
owner. RE’CONVEY’ANCE, n. -và'áns, the act of transfer- 
ring back to & former proprietor. 


RECORD, n. rékórd [F. recorder, to get by heart— 
from L. recordàri, to be mindful of a thing, to remember 
—from re, back or again; cor, the heart: It. ricordare] : 
a register; an authentic or official copy of any facts and 
proceedings which have been entered into a book for 
preservation; the book containing these (see RECORDS, 
PuBLIO): V. ré-kawrd’, to write or register any facts or 
proceedings in a book for the purpose of preserving au- 
thentic evidence of them ; to cause to be remembered ; 
to imprint deeply on the mind or memory; in OE., to 
celebrate; to recite; to repeat; to call to mind; to sing 
or play a tune. RECORD'ING, imp. RECORD’ED, pp. RE- 
CORD'ER, n. -ér, one whose duty it is to enroll or write 
jn & book facts and particulars of transactions for pre- 
servation; in England, the chief judicial officer of a city 
or borough, so called from his court being a court of rec- 
ord (see below): a registrar: ancient kind of flageolet, 
formerly used in England, with the lower part wider 
than the upper, and a mouthpiece resembling the beak 
of a bird. Its pitch was an octave higher than the 
flute, and it had a pleasing tone, hence Milton speaks of 


The Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders. 


ERECORD'/ERSHIP n. office of a recorder. Note.—The noun 
record in legal pronunciation in England is ré-kawrd'. 


REC'ORD, in Law: history of all the material pro- 
eeedings in a suit: it is made up of the original writ or 
summons, all the pleadings, and the other important 
papers in the action; issues of law and not issues of 
fact are raised by the R., and these are decided by the 
court after hearing argument on the R. without listen- 
ing to any evidence, and not by a jury. A trial by R. 
took place when one party pleaded a matter of R. and 
the other party denied that such R. or decision was in 
existence or pleaded ‘nul tiel record’ as it was called; 
and the conflict was settled by bringing the R. into 
court. This form of action no longer exists in the 
United States. The records in the suits are generally 
filed in the courts, and such courts are called Courts of 
Record, having a clerk and aseal. The records of the 
court are of such high authority that they cannot be 
impeached except for fraud, or when it can be shown 
that the court did not obtain jurisdiction over the per- 
sons or the subject matter of the action, ` 


RECORDATION—RECORD OF CONVEYANCES. 


RECORDATION, n. rék’dr-da‘shin [F. recordàri, to be 
mindful: see RECORD]: in OE., remembrance. 


RECORDE, rék'érd, ROBERT, M.D.: generally allowed 
to have been the greatest English mathematician of the 
16th c., but now almost forgotten: about 1500-1558; b. 
Tenby, Pembrokeshire, Wales. He completed his educa- 
tion at Oxford, distinguishing himself in mathematics, 
rhetoric, music, and anatomy; but wishing to make 
medicine his profession, he removed to Cambridge, 
where 1545 he received the degree M.D. In 1547, he 
was in London, and about that time was appointed 
family physician to Edward VI., and afterward to 
Queen Mary. Ten years after this, he was in the 
debtors’ prison in London, where he died 1558. His 
works are in the form of dialogues between a master 
and his pupil, and are in the rude English of his time: 
among them are: The Ground of Arts, teaching the Per- 
fect Work and Practice of Arithmetic, etc. (Lond. 1549), 
arithmetical work frequently reprinted; The Pathway to 
Knowledge (Lond. 1551), abridgment of Euclid’s Elements ; 
The Castle of Knowledge, containing the Explication of the 
Sphere both Celestial and Material, etc. (Lond, 1551), 
astronomical work, dedicated to Queen Mary, in which 
he compares the Ptolemaic and Copernican systems, and 
with great hesitation, gives preference to the latter; 
The Whetstone of Wit, which is the second part of Arith- 
metic, a treatise on algebra, a subject at that time little 
known, in which R. collects the substance of the best 
continental writers, and adds his own improvements and 
discoveries. In appreciation of the general results 
derivable from algebraic formule, he is far beyond his 
contemporaries, with the sole exception of Vieta (q.v.). 
R. is regarded as the inventor of the symbol (=) for 
equality, and of the mode of extracting the square root 
of compound quantities. 


RECORD’ER, in England: a judge of a city or borough 
court of quarter sessions, appointed by the home sec. ; 
having duties the same as usually pertain to courts of 
quarter sessions. The R. is not prohibited from practic- 
ing at the bar. Inthe United States, R. is not a usual 
title for judges; though in New York one of the judges 
of the court of general sessions of the peace is termed 
R. His office is elective, and during its term he does 
not practice law. 


RECORD OF CONVEY’ANCES: official records re- 
quired in all the states to be made at full length, of all 
conveyances of land, either in the office of the clerk of 
the county where the land is situated, or in what is 
known as the register’s office. The statutes requiring 
these records are known as Recording Acts; and their 
purpose is to apprise subsequent purchasers or incum- 
brancers of the property, of the existence of the prior 
deeds of conveyances and of their contents; the due 
recording of a conveyance is by these ‘acts’ made 
constructive notice to all subsequent purchasers or in- 


RECORDS. 


eumbrancers; and unless a conveyance is so duly 
recorded it is void as against a subsequent purchaser 
or incumbrancer in good faith who has no notice of the 
existence of such conveyance and whose deed is first 
duly recorded. Insome states an unrecorded deed is 
fraudulent and void as against all creditors of the grantor 
and as against subsequent purchasers or incumbrancers 
for value without notice, even though their deeds be 
not recorded; but it is generally valid as against the 
grantor, his heirs and devisees, or against all persons 
having actual notice of it; in only one of the states is 
an unrecorded deed void as between the parties. Re- 
corded deeds, other things being equal, take priority 
according to the time of record; and a deed is deemed 
recorded in most of the states from the time it is filed 
for record; i.e., from the time the minute is made on the 
deed, index, or entry-book by the register or county 
clerk: this minute consists of the day, the hour, and the 
minute of filing. Records of all deeds must be entered 
alphabetically in two indexes, one under the grantors’ 
names, the other under the grantees’ names; separate 
indexes and record books are kept for conveyances and 
mortgages. Commonly after record, the deed is delivered 
to the person entitled to it. In nearly all the states, in 
order that a deed may be recorded, a certificate of 
acknowledgment, before a proper officer, of its due ex- 
ecution is necessary; or else its execution must be 
proved by an attesting witness and the proof must be 
properly certified to by a proper officer; in addition to 
this, a seal of the grantor is generally necessary. Gener- 
ally all deeds of real estate, mortgages, contracts relat- 
ing to and affecting real estate, may be recorded. A 
duly recorded conveyance or instrument or a certified 
copy thereof may be read in evidence without further 
proof, Ifthe land is situated in several counties, the 
deed or a certified copy thereof ought to be recorded in 
each of the counties. See REGISTRATION. 


REC'ORDS, PUBLIC: contemporary authenticated 
statements of the proceedings of the legislature, and the 
judgments of those higher courts of law which are dis- 
tinguished as Courts of Record. It has been a subject 
of much discussion what constitutes a record; and ina 
loose sense the term record has sometimes been applied 
to any publie document preserved in a recognized reposi- 
tory. 

No country is so rich in public records as England. 
The oldest existing English records are Tallies in Exche- 
quer, which, till 1834, continued to be used both for 
receipts and for simple records of matters of account. 
They were wooden rods, marked on one side with notches 
to indieate the sum for which the tally was an acknowl- 
edgment; while on the two other sides were written the 
amount, the name of the payer, and the date of the 
transaction; and the tally being divided longitudinally, 
the one half,was preserved in exchequer, and the other 


RECORDS. 


glven to the person who had paid the money. "This rude 
contrivance, which came down from Anglo-Saxon times, 
was an effectual safeguard against forgery. Parchment 
is the material on which the greater portion of the 
records are written; the skins being, in some cases, as 
in the rolls of the exchequer and common law courts, 
attached at the top bookways; in other cases, as the 
chancery and wardrobe, sewed consecutively. Some 
records are in the form of books, as Domesday; others 
are filed—i.e., each document is pierced with a string 
or gut passed through it, the whole being fastened 
together in bundles. A few records are written on 
paper. The early parliamentary records and statutes 
are principally in Norman-French, which continued in 
partial use till the time of Henry V.; all the other great 
series of records, except those of parliament, are in 
Latin till the reign of George II., or later, except during 
the Commonwealth, when English was used. 

Public records, which can be traced in germ before the 
Conquest, gradually expanded under the Norman and 
Plantagenet kings. They enabled the subject to defend 
and maintain those feudal rights and privileges which 
were gradually trenching on royal prerogative, and te 
proteet himself from arbitrary exactions; while to the 
king they furnished precedents which could not be 
questioned for his calls of military service and taxation. 

Their earliest receptacles were royal palaces in vari- 
ous parts of England; later *treasuries, or plaees of 
eustody for the records of the different courts, were ap- 
pointed at Westminster. A portion of the public records 
were, as far back as Henry III.'s reign, deposited in the 
Tower of London and New Temple; and in the reign of 
Edward III. the Tower had become a permanent treas- 
ury. The parliamentary committee 1837 enumerated 
among the places of deposit a room in the Tower over a 
gunpowder magazine, and contiguous to a steam-engine 
in daily operation ; a chapel at the Rolls, where divine 
service was performed; underground vaults at Somerset 
House; damp and dark cellars at Westminster Hall; the 
stables of the late Carlton Ride; and the Chapter-house, 
Westminster. From the reign of Edward II. the atten- 
tion of parliament had often been called to the safe cus- 
tody and arrangement of the records as an object of so- 
lieitude ; and general regulation and reform were effected 
1800-35. The master of the rolls was restored to his 
original authority as custodian; and the plan involved 
the gathering of all the records in the large receptacle 
near Fetter Lane, into which, under Sir John Romilly, 
then master of the rolls, they began to be collected from 
their scattered depositories. 

Space allows enumeration of only a few even of the 
more important classes of records. One class consists 
of the various territorial surveys, beginning with Domes- 
day (q.v.), and including, among others, the Rotuli 
Hundredorum, Extenta Manerii, Testa de Nevill, Pope Nich- 
olas’s Taxation, Henry VIII.’s Survey, and the Survey of 


RECORDS. 


the Commonwealth. Another extensive class belong to 
the Exchequer, including the Pipe Roll, or Great Roll of 
the Exchequer, beginning with the second year of Henry 
II., containing the yearly accounts of the revenues of 
the crown, certain and casual; the Memoranda and Orig- 
inalia rolls, records of First-fruits and Tenths, records of 
the Court of Augmentations, instituted to decide questions 
regarding possessions belonging to the crown, on the 
dissolution of the monasteries, and Placita, or records 
of pleadings and judgments. The Rotuli Curie Regis 
contain the record of the proceedings in the ancient su- 
preme court of law; and there are numerous classes of 
records of the proceedings in all the various courts of 
common law and in the court of chancery. The record 
of Fines and Recoveries is an unbroken record of the trans- 
fer of lands from 25 Henry II. to 1833, when this species 
of conveyance was abolished. The Charter Rolls are 
records of charters, of grants of privileges to religious 
houses, towns, and corporations, and creations of nobil- 
ity from 11 Edward II. to Edward IV. The Patent Rolls 
are enrolments of instruments written on open (paten- 
tes) sheets of parchment, having pendent from them the 
Great Seal, addressed to the lieges in general. The 
Close Rolls are records of such letters under the Great 
Seal as were dispatched closed or sealed up—royal man- 
dates to particular persons for particular purposes, and 
not intended for publie inspection. The Liberate Rolls 
contain writs issued out of chancery, ordering the pay- 
ment of money from the treasury. The Fine Rolls con- 
tain accounts of fines paid to the king for license to 
alienate lands, freedom from knight-service, passing or 
renewal of charters, wardships, safe-conduct, pardons, 
ete. The French Rolls, Norman Rolls, and Gascon Rolls 
relate to the affairs of France, Normandy, and Gascony, 
when held by the English; and the Rotuli Scotia to trans- 
actions with Scotland. Animportant class of the records 
are those connected with parliament, including Statute 
Rolls, Parliament Rolls, Records of Parliament, and Statutes 
from 1485 to the present time, with the Journals of the 
Lords and Commons from Henry VIII. to the present 
time, and the Writs of Summonses and returns to par- 
liament. 

The stale papers originally sprang from the privy coun- 
cil and chancery, and include the correspondence of the 
privy council, secretaries of state, and other public de- 
partments, with miscellaneous domestic papers from the 
time of Henry VIII. to George II., a mass of correspond- 
ence with foreign powers, and an extensive collection 
relating to ecclesiastical affairs at and after the Refor- 
mation. Since 1855 the State Paper Office has become 
a part of the Public Record Office, and been placed under 
the control of the master of the rolls. Much has been 
done in the way of calendaring and arranging the con- 
tents of this valuable repository, and several volumes of 
ealendars of state papers are being issued yearly to the 
publie, 


RECOUNT—RECOURSE. 


By the regulations established by the master of tho 
rolls, persons desirous of consulting the publie records, 
including state papers, for a literary purpose, have to 
apply in writing to the deputy-keeper, stating the ob- . 
jects of their search, which, if necessary, may be more 
fully explained at a personal interview. If the expla- 
nation be satisfactory, a permission is issued to inspect 
and make extracts without payment of fees 

RECOUNT, v. ré-kownt' [F. raconter, to relate, to nar- 
rate: L. re, again; compiwdd, I sum up, I reckon—from 
con, together; puto, I reckon]: to go over in particulars ; 
to tell distinctly; to narrate; to describe. RECOUNT'- 
ING, imp. RECOUNT’ED, pp. RECOUNT’MENT, n. in OE., 
relation; recital. 


RE-COUNT, v. ré-kownt’ [re, again, and count] : to count 
or reckon over again. 

RECOUP, v. ré-kip’ [F. recoupe, a chip; recouper, to 
eut again—from re, again; coup, a blow, a stroke]: to 
diminish a claim for damages by keeping back a part; 
to make good. "To RECOUP ONE'S SELF, to reimburse or 
indemnify one’s self for loss. 


RECOUPMENT, ré-kóp^mént, in Law: right of a de- 
fendant to meet the claim of the plaintiff in an action, 
or to reduee the amount of damages asked for by the 
plaintiff, by alleging a claim against the plaintiff grow- 
ing out of the same transaction on which the plaintiff 
grounds his cause of, action; it can be pleaded only in 
those cases in which the contract, for a breach of which 
the plaintiff sues, lays mutual duties and obligations 
on the two parties, and the one seeking remedy for the 
breaeh of duty by another is answered by the other 
making a claim against him for a breach of duty.—The 
word was used formerly to signify a right of deduetion 
from the amount of plaintiffs claim, either from part 
payment or from defective performance or from any 

‘analogous fact; this, however, is old law; a distinction 

is now made between R., reduction, and set-off; these 
are analogous defenses, but have a distinct meaning: 
in R. the two claims must grow out of the same transac- 
tion; in reduction the defendant uses a claim growing 
out of the same transaction to cut down the amount of 
damages, but on which he could commence no action 
against the plaintiff, but could only reduce; in set-off, 
the opposing claims are entirely distinct and have no 
relation to each other. 


RECOURSE, n. ré-kórs' [F. recours, recourse, resort— 
from L. recursus, a retreat—from re, back; cursus, a 
running; curréré, to run: It. ricorso]: a going to with a 
request or application; resort; application of efforts, 
Jabor, or art to a certain purpose; in OE., access, 


RECOVER—RECREATIVE RELIGIONISTS. 


RECOVER. v. ré-küv'ér [F. recouvrer, to recover—from 
L. recuperaré, to get or obtain again—from re, again; 
capio, I take: It. ricoverare, to recover, to retrieve]: to 
get or obtain again; to get or regain that which was 
lost; to restore, as from sickness; to revive; to rescue 
or release, as in II Tim. ii. 26; to bring back to a former 
state or condition, generally implying a better one; to 
grow well; in law, to obtain title to by judgment of a 
court; in OE., to attain; to reach; to come upto. RE- 
COVW’ERING, imp. RECOV’ERED, pp. -érd. RECOV’ERER, n. 
-ér-ér, one who recovers. RECOV’ERABLE, a. -á-bl, that 
may be regained; that may be brought back to a former 
state or condition. RECOV’ERABLENESS, n. -d-bl-nés, the 
state of being recoverable; capability of being recovered. 
RECOV’EREF’, n -ér-é, the person against whom a judg- 
ment is obtained in common recovery—the person who 
obtains it is called the recoverer. RECOV’ERY, n. -ér-i, 
the act of regaining; the obtaining possession of any- 
thing lost; restoration from sickness; in law, the obtain- 
ing a right to something from an opposing party by the 
judgment of a court. RECOVERIES AND FINES, proceed- 
ings in law by which persons were enabled to bar estates 
tail; the act of cutting off an entail.—SYN. of ‘ recover’: 
to repossess; resume; retrieve; recruit; heal; cure; 
regain. 

RECREANT, a. rék’ré-dnt [OF. recreant, faint-hearted— 
from recroire, to give up, to yield, as in a combat: mid. 
L. recredéré, to yield—from re, back or again; credéré, to 
believe]: cowardly; mean-spirited; craven; false; apos- 
tate: N. a mean-spirited creature; a coward. REC- 
REANTLY, ad. -%. MREC’REANCY, n. -dn-sí, mean-spirit- 
edness. 

RECREATE, v. rék’ré-at [L. recrédtus, made or created 
anew—from re, again; créo, I make: It. recreare: F. 
récréer] : to revive or refresh after toil, as the spirits or 
strength; to amuse; to entertain; to cheer; to afford 
pleasurable occupation to weariness, or in depression of 
spirits; to enliven. REo’REATING, imp. REC’REATED, 
pp. RECREATION, n. rék’ré-G’shinm, refreshment of the 
strength or spirits; amusement; diversion. REC’RE- 
ATIVE, a. -d-tiv, enlivening after weariness of body or 
mind; amusing; diverting. REc’REA’TIVELY, ad. -It. 
REC’REA’TIVENESS, n. -ü/tiv-nés, the quality of being rec- 
reating or diverting.—Syn. of ‘recreate’: to refresh; 
amuse; divert; delight; gratify; relieve; revive; 
reanimate; cheer;—of ‘recreation’: amusement; pas- 
time; sport; diversion; entertainment. 

RE-CREATE, v. ré-kré-üt' [re, again, and create]: to 
create anew. 

REC'REATIVE RELIG'/IONISTS,: an association 
formed in London, 1866, Dec., for giving popular scien- 
tifie leetures on Sunday evenings, sacred music being 
performed at intervals, | x 


RECREMENT—RECRYSTALLIZE. 


RECREMENT, n. rék'ré-mént [L. recremen'tum, the 
thing sifted away, refuse—from re, back or again; cerno, 
I separate: It. recremento : F. récrément]: useless parts 
separated or thrown off; refuse; dross; in physiol., a 
humor which, after having been separated from the 
blood by an organ of secretion, is absorbed into it again. 
The saliva is a case in point. REC’REMENT’AL, a. -mént'àl, 
REC'REMENTI'TIAL, a. -mén'tisldl, or REC’REMENTI’- 
TIOUS, a. -fish’is, drossy; consisting of useless matter 
separated from that which is valuable. 


RECRIMINATE, v. ré-krim'i-nàt [F. récriminer, to re- 
criminate—from L. re, back or again; criminor, I accuse 
one of a crime; crimindtus, accused of crime—from 
crimen, an accusation: It. recriminare]: to return one 
accusation for another; to accuse in return. RECRIM’- 
INATING, imp. RECRIM’INATED, pp. RECRIM'INATIVE, 
a. -nd-tw, or RECRIM’INA’TORY, a. -nü'tér-i, retorting 
accusation. RECRIM’INA‘’TOR, n. -tér, one who recrim- 
inates. RECRIM’INA‘TION, a. nd’shiin, the charge against 
an accuser of a like crime by the person accused. 


RECROSS, v. ré-krós' [re, again, and cross]: to cross a 
second time. RECROSS’ING, imp. RECROSSED, pp. ré- 
króst" 


RECRUDESCENT, a. rékró-dés'sént [L. recrudes’cens 
or recrudescen'tem, growing raw again—from re, again; 
crudes’co, Y become raw—from @rudus, raw]: growing 
raw or sore again. RECRUDES’CENCE, n. -dés’séns. RE- 
ORUDES’CENCY, n. -dés’sén-8i, or RECRUDENCY, ré-kró'- 
dén-si, the state of becoming sore or raw again. 


RECRUIT, n. ré-krét’ [F. recruter, to recruit: OF. re- 
croist, a reincrease, a new or second growth; recroistre, 
to grow or spring up again—from L. re, again; crescéré, 
to grow]: a new supply of anything wasted or deficient ; 
a newly enlisted soldier: V. to supply or fill up; to re- 
inforce; to raise new soldiers; to regain or repair, as 
one's strength. RECRUITING, imp.: ADJ. enlisting re- 
eruits: N. the act of beating up for recruits (see 
ENLISTMENT : CONSCRIPTION : MANNING THE NAVY: 
Bounty : Coast VOLUNTEERS : IMPRESSMENT). RE- 
CRUITED, pp. RECRUITER, n. -ér, one who recruits. 
RECRUIT/ING, n., or RECRUIT/MENT, n. -mént, the act or 
employment of raising new soldiers for an army. RE- 
CRUITING-SERGEANT, formerly in the Brit. army, an old. 
sergeant whose duty it was to enlist recruits.—Syn. of 
‘recruit, v.’: to repair; retrieve; recover; regain; rein- 
vigorate ; refresh. 


RECRYSTALLIZE, v. ré-kris’tal-iz [re, again, and crys- 
tallize] : to crystallize a second time. 


RECTANGLE—RECTIFYING, 


RECTANGLE, n. rékt'áng-gl [F. rectangle, a rectangle 
—from L. rectus, right; angulus, an angle: Sp. rectan- 
gulo]: in geom., a four-sided figure having all its angles 

right angles. RECTANGULAR, a. rékt'- 

4 dng gu-lér, having right angles. RECT- 
AN’GULARLY, ad. -lér-li. 

RECTEMBRY Z, n. plu. rék-tém’bri-é 

[L. rectus, straight; Gr. embrüón, the 

fetus] : in bot., those leguminous 

Rectangle. plants that have the embryo straight 
in the axis of the seed. 


RECTIFY, v. rék’tt-yi [F. rectifier, to rectify—from L. 
rectus, straight ; facio, I make]: to make or set right; to 
correct; to redress; in chem., to purify a substance by 
repeated distillation; to regulate or adjust. REc'TI- 
FYING, imp. HREC'TIFIED, pp. -fid: ADJ. improved by 
redistillation. KEC'TIFIER, n. -fi-ér, one who rectifles ; 
that which rectifies or corrects; one licensed to refine 
and compound spirits. REOc’TIFI’ABLE, a. -fVd-bl, capa- 
ble of being corrected or set right. RECTIFICATION, n. 
rék'ti-fi-ka/'shün [F.—L.]: the act or operation of cor- 
recting or setting right: in chem., the repeated distilla- 
tion of a spirit in order to make it finer and purer (see 
RECTIFYING) : in astron. and geog., the putting the globe 
into a proper position to obtain a correct answer to a 
problem: in geom., the,determination of a straight line, 
the length of which is equal to a portion of a curve.— 
Syn. of ‘ rectify’: to correct; reform; amend; emend; 
mend; better; redress; adjust ; improve; regulate. 

REC'TIFYING: process applied to alcohol after its 
distillation, to remove certain impurities which come 
over with it from the still. These, in part, consist of 
essential oils; and to effect their removal, caustic 
potash is added in sufficient proportion to saponify the 
oil present; water also is contained in the first distilla- 
tion, and to remove this, and to assist in removing the 
oily matters, common pearl-ash is added. Technically, 
the former of these is called gray salts, and the latter, 
white salis; and about four lbs. of each are added to 
every 700 gallons of spirit, and well agitated, so as to 
combine with the oil and water. The spirit is then dis- 
tilled again, and comes over much more pure, the alka- 
line salts, and the matters which have been combined 
with them, being left behind in the still. This is 
usually repeated two or three times, the quantity of the 
salts being diminished to one-half in the second, and 
proportionately decreased in the succeeding distillations. 
The rectifier is not only a purifier of the alcohol pro- 
duced by the distiller, but he often gives it a distinctive 
charaeter; by adding flavoring materials to it, he makes 
it into gin, brandy, ete. "Thus, to convert the spirit into 
London gin, juniper berries and coriander seeds are 
added previous to the last rectification. (Enanthie 
ether and other things give the flavor of brandy. This 
part of the operation is much varied by the taste and 
skill of the rectifier, .— 
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RECTILINEAL—RECTUM. 


RECTILINEAL, a. rékt'i-lin'é-ál, or RECT’ILIN’EAR, a. 
-€-€r [L. rectus, straight; lind, a line: It. rettilineo, recti- 
linear]: consisting of right lines, or bounded by them; 
straight. REOCT’ILIN’EAR’ITY, n. -i-ti, state of being rec- 
tilinear. 

RECTINERVIS, a. rékt'i-nér'vis [L. rectus, straight; 
nervus, a nerve]: in bot., straight and parallel-veined. 


RECTIROSTRAL, a. rékt'i-rós'trál [L. rectus, straight ; 
rostrum, a beak]: having a straight beak. 

RECTISERIAL, a. rékt'i-se'ri-àl [L. rectus, straight; 
seriés, a row]: in bot., disposed in a rectilinear or 
straight series—applied to leaves: see CURVISERIAL. 


RECTITUDE, n. rék'ti-tud [F. rectitude—from L. recti- 
tu’dinem, rectitude—from rectus, straight or upright]: 
uprightness; rightness of principles and practice; integ- 
rity; right judgment; honesty; probity. 

RECTO, n. rék'tó [L. rectus, right]: the right hand 
page of a book, opposed to verso. 


RECTOR, n. rék'tér [L. rector, a ruler, à master—from 
rego, I rule or govern: L. recteur], in the Chh. of Eng., a 
clergyman holding complete and independent charge of a 
parish and who receives the large and small tithes,or the 
clergyman of a parish where the tithes are not impro- 
priate: the canonical signification, meant rather a cler- 
gyman appointed to govern a parish where the chief 
parochial jurisdiction was vested in a religious corpora- 
tion, or in some non-resident dignitary. In Scot., the 
head-master of a higher-class school; the head of a con- 
vent orreligious house; the chief officer in universities in 
Scotland, also in France, elected by the students. REC" 
TORSHIP, n. the office of a rector; also REC’TORATE, n. 
-üt. RECTORY, n. rék'tér-i, a rector’s house; also his 
benefice and the full rights connected with it. RE- 
TORAL, a. -dl, or RECTORIAL, a. rék-td’ri-dl, pert. to a 
rector. 

RECTRIX, n. rék'triks, n. pl. RECTRIOES, rék-tri sez [L. 
fem. of rector, a ruler]: one of the long quill feathers in 
the tail of a bird, which guides its flight like a rudder. 


RECTUM, n. rék'tüm [L. rectus, straight]: in anat., the 
last part of the large intestine, so called because com-. 
paratively straight (see RECTUM, DISEASES OF THE). 
RECTUS, a. -lás, in bot., applied to the stem and other 
straight parts of plants; in anat., applied to several 
muscles of the hody, on account of the rectilinear direc- 
tion of their fibres. RECTOCELE, n. rékt6-sél [prefix, 
recto; Gr. kélé, a tumor] : hernia of the rectum, 


RECTUM. 


REC'TUM, DISEASES OF THE: various diseases of the 
terminal portion of intestinal canal. For some of these 
affections—e.g., piles, prolapsus ani, and hemorrhage 
from the rectum—see their respective titles. Among 
other diseases of the rectum are the following: 

1. Stricture of the Rectum, either spasmodic or perma- 
nent. Spasmodic stricture is comparatively rare. Perma- 
nent stricture may be either simple or malignant. Simple 
stricture consists in thickening and induration of the 
mucous coat of the rectum, so as to form a ring en- 
croaching on the calibre of the tube. It is situated 
about two or three inches from the anus, and the con- 
traction is so great and unyielding that it is often diffi- 
cult to pass a finger through it. The symptoms are 
constipation and great pain, and a straining in evacuat- 
ing the fæces, which are passed in a narrow, flattened. 
or worm-like form, significant of the nature of the case, 
In an advanced stage of the disease, diarrhea and pro- 
lapsus often supervene, However great may be the con- 
stipation, strong irritant purgatives must be altogether 
avoided. Soft and unirritating evacuations must be 
procured by such medicines as the confection of senna 
combined with sulphur (see PILES),or injections of castor- 
oil or of tepid water. The diet should be regulated to 
assist the action of the medicines. Nutritious soups 
are serviceable, since, at the same time, they support 
the strength and leave little matter to be excreted. When 
much local irritation is present, it may be relieved by 
the hip-bath and by sedative injections; till it is sub- 
dued, surgical interference would do more harm than 
good. A bougie capable of being passed with moderate 
pressure through the stricture, should be inserted in the 
gut every third or fourth day, and should be allowed to 
remain about a quarter of an hour; and its size should 
be gradually increased. Nothing is gained by forcible 
passage of large bougies. The cure is to be effected 
by pressure so applied as to produce absorption, 
not by mere mechanical dilatation. Malignant stricture 
—due usually to the scirrhous, sometimes to the epithe- 
lial form of cancer—is not very rare, and is more fre- 
quent in the female than the male sex. Until ulceration 
sets in, the symptoms are like those of simple stricture, 
only exaggerated in degree; but afterward there is dis- 
charge of fetid muco-purulent matter streaked with 
blood. In this disease, the treatment can be only pallia- 
tive, unless the surgeon resort to the formation of an 
artificial anus in the loins as a last resource. 

2. Spasm of the sphincter ani muscle is characterized 
by extreme pain in the region of the anus, especially 
when an attempt is made to evacuate the bowels. The 
muscle contracts so firmly that the surgeon cannot 
easily introduce the finger into the rectum. The spasm 

may be caused by piles, by fissure of the anus, by ulcera- 
tion of the rectum, sometimes apparently by mere con- 
stipation. 

3. Neuralgia of the rectum, known also as proctalgia, is 


RECULE—RECUMBENT. 


a common disorder, prone to attack children and gouty 
persons. It is usually relieved by judicious use of 
aperient medicines. 

4. Congestion, sometimes proceeding to inflammation, 
is frequent in the rectum. The congestion occasions a 
sense of weight and fulness in and about the rectum, 
together with a variety of other symptoms. Among the 
causes of this affection are stone in the bladder, stric- 
ture of the urethra, an enlarged prostate gland, presence 
of thread-worms, abuse of irritating purgatives, expo- 
sure to cold draughts in the water-closet, etc.; and 
there can be no doubt that sedentary habits strongly 
favor the predisposition to this affection. The great 
object of treatment is to relieve the over-loaded vessels 
of the rectum. The bowels should be freely opened with 
castor-oil, leeches should be applied to the verge of the 
anus, and after their removal a warm hip-bath is advis- 
able. 

5. Pruritus podicis, or itching of the anus, is a very 
frequent and troublesome affection. Sometimes it de- 
pends on the presence of thread-worms or of old piles; 
in other cases it is one of the manifestations of the 
skin-disease Prurigo (q.v.). The treatment must depend 
upon the exciting cause. 

6. Fissure of the anus is a small crack which gives 
intense pain during the passage of the feces, and often 
for several hours. Free purgativoa, and application of 
astringent lotions or ointments (as tannin lotion or 
ointment of galls) should be tried; and if they fail, 
partial division of the sphincter muscle must be re- 
sorted to—an operation easily performed, and certain 
to give relief. 

7. Fistula in ano signifies a fistulous or pipe-like track 
by the side of the sphincter ani muscle. It may occur 
as a complete fistula, which has an external opening near 
the anus, and an internal opening into the bowel; or as 
a blind external fistula, which has no actual opening into 
the bowel, though it extends to its outer coat; or asa 
blind internal fistula, in which the preceding conditions 
are reversed. For mode of tréatment, see FISTULA. 

For detailed description of these diseases—and others 
less important—of the rectum, see Bushe’s Treatise on 
the Rectum, and more recent works of Ashton and Henry 
Smith on the same subject. 


RECULE, or RECUILE, v. ré-kül' [F. reculer, to draw 
back] : the old spelling of RECOIL, which see. 


RECUMBENT, a. ré-küm'bént [L. recum'bens or recum- 
ben'tem, lying down, reclining at table—from re, back; 
cubo, I recline]: leaning; reclining; prostrate; inactive. 
RECUBATION, n. rék-ü-bü/shün, the act of lying down, 
leaning, or reclining. RECUM’BENTLY, ad. -. REOUM’- 
BENOE, n. -béns, or RECUM’BENCY, n. -bén-sit, the posture 
of lying or leaning; rest; repose. 


RECUPERATIVE—RECURVIROSTRAL. 


RECUPERATIVE, a. ré-kü/pér-à'fiv, or RECU’PERA’- 
TORY, a. -ü'tér-i [L. recuperütus, recovered; recupéràré, 
to recover—from re, back; capió, I take: It. recuperare ; 
F. récupérer, to recover]: tending or pert. to recovery. 
REOU’PERA’TION, n. -ü/8hün, recovery, as of anything lost. 

RECUR, v. ré-kér' [L. recurréré, to return, to recur— 
from re, back; curro, I run: Sp. recurrir: F. recourir] : 
to return to the thought or mind; to have recourse to; 
to occur at a stated interval, or according to some 
established rule. RECUR’RING, imp.: ADJ. applied to 
that portion of a decimal fraction which repeats itself 
in the same order of figures—more usually called circu- 
lating decimals. RECURRED, pp. ré-kérd'. RECURRENT, 
a. ré-kür'rént [L. recurrens or recurren'tem, returning]: 
returning from time to time; of crystals, reflected or 
running back again; in anat., applied to tumors which 
return after removal. RECUR’RENTLY, ad. -/í. RECUR- 
RENCE, n. -réns, or RECUR/RENCY, n. -rén-si, return; 
resort. 


RECURE, v. ré-kür/ [F. recouvrer, to recover] : the OE. 
spelling of RECOVER, which see; to recover from sick- 
ness or labor; to find a remedy for: N. recovery; 
remedy. REcU'/RING, imp. RECURED’, pp. -kürd'. 

RECURSANT, a. ré-kér/sant : in her., said of an eagle, 
displayed, with the back toward the spectator's face. 
REOURSANT VOLANT IN PALE, said of an eagle, as it 
were flying upward, with its back toward the specta- 
tor's face. 


RECURVATE, a. ré-kér'vàt [L. recurvatus, curved 
backward—from re, back; curvus, crooked]: in bot., 
bent or curved downward; bent backward: V. to bend 
back; to recurve. RECUR’VATING, imp. RECUR’VATED, 
pp. RECURVATION, n. ré/kér-và/shün, or RECURVATURE, 
n. ré-kér'vá-tir, the act of recurving, or state of being 
recurved. RECURVE, v. ré-kérv’, to bend or curve back. 
RECUR’VING, imp. RECURVED’, pp. -kérvd’, bent back- 
ward. RECURVITY, n. ré-kér’vi-ti, a bending or curving 
backwards. : 

RECURVIROSTRAL, a. ré-kér'vi-rós'trdl [L. recurvus, 
bent back; rostrum, a beak]: having the beak recurved 
or bending upward—applied to the genus of birds, 
REOUR’VIROS’TRA, -rds‘tra. 


RECUSANT—RED. 


RECUSANT, a. rék'ü-zánt [L. récisans or récüsan'tem, 
rejecting, refusing; recusdré, to refuse—from re, back; 
causa, a cause: F. récuser, to except against, to refuse] : 
refusing to conform or to take certain oaths; opposing 
an opinion: N. in Eng. hist., one who refused to acknowl- 
edge the king's supremacy as head of the church, or to 
eonform to the church's rites, or who refused or neglected 
to attend at the Established Church service on Sundays 
and other appointed days. The offense as a legal one 
may be held to date from 1 Elizabeth c. 2; but there 
were four classes punishable under the statutes against 
recusancy—simple ‘recusants;’ ‘recusants convict,’ 
who absented themselves after conviction; ‘ popish 
recusants,’ who absented themselves because of their 
being Rom. Catholics; and ‘ popish recusants convict,’ 
who absented themselves after conviction. It was 
against the last two classes mainly that the statutes 
were directed. In addition to the general penalties of 
recusancy, the popish recusants, for wilfully hearing 
mass, forfeited 100 marks ($324); and for saying mass, 
200 marks ($648), in addition (in both cases) to a year's 
imprisonment. They were disabled, unless they re- 
nounced popery, from inheriting, purchasing, or other- 
wise acquiring lands; and they could not keep or teach 
schools under pain of perpetual imprisonment. Popish 
recusants convict could not hold any public office; could 
not keep arms in their houses; could not appear within 
ten miles of London under penalty of £100; could not 
travel above five miles from home without license ; could 
not bring any action at law or equity; could not have 
baptism, marriage, or burial performed, except by an 
Anglican minister; all under penalties of forfeiture and 
imprisonment. Protestant dissenting recusants were 
relieved from the penalties of recusation by the Tolera- 
tion Aet of 1 Will. and Mary, c. 18. Rom. Oatholics 
were partially relieved 1791, and completely by the 
Emancipation Act 1829.  RECUSANCY, n. rék'ü-zün-8i, 
non-conformity. 


RECUSE, v. ré-kiz’: to reject a judge; to challenge 
that the judge shall not try the cause. 


RED, n. réd [Goth. rauds; Icel. raudr; Dan. réd; 
W. rhudd ; Ger. roth; Ir. and Gael. ruadh; L. ritfilus, 
ruber, rufus; Gr. erüthrós, red]: one of the primary 
colors, having several varieties of shade, as scarlet, 
crimson, pink, etc.: ADJ. having a bright color like 
that of arterial blood. RED'LY, ad. -[í. RED'/NESS, n. -nés, 
the quality of being red. RED’DISH, a. -ish, having some 
degree of redness. RED’DISHNESS, n. -nés, a moderate 
degree of redness. RED ANT, a very small species of ant, 
of ared color. RED ANTIMONY, a crystalline mineral of 
red color. RED-BAY, a species of laurel. RED-BOOK, in 
England, a name applied to a book containing names of 
all persons in service of the state. RED-BERRIED, a. 
-bér’rid, having red berries, as a plant. RED-CHALK, & 
kind of clay ironstone; Reddle (q.v.), REDOOAT, a 


RED. 


familiar name for a soldier. RED CORAL, a species of 
coral of a bright red color; precious coral. RED CROSS, 
the eross of St. George, the national emblem of Eng- 
land; name of a soc. for affording aid to the wounded 
in battle, etc. (see RED CROSS ASSOCIATION). RED-DEER, 
the common stag, a nativo 
of the temperate regions of 
Europe and Asia (see STAG). 
RED-FIRE, a pyrotechnical 
compound, which burns 
with a beautiful red or pink 
flame. RED-HAIRED, a. 
having sandy or carroty 
hair, as on the head. RED- 
HAND, or RED-HANDED, ad. 
in the very act, as it were 
with red or bloody hands. 
RED HAND, in her., distin- 
guishing badge of the bar- 
onets of Great Britain 
and Ireland, granted 1611. 
Red-deer. RED-HOT, a. heated to red- 

ness. RED-IRON ORE, a 

name applied to an ore of iron, including those varieties 
of hematite which have a non-metallic or sub-metallic 
lustre. RED-LEAD, a cheap scarlet pigment, the red 
oxide of lead of the chemists, a mixture of the monoxide 
and dioxide—used for painting and in the arts; minium. 
RED-LETTER DAY, a day whose recollection brings pleas- 
ure; a lucky day—so named from the principal saints’ 
days and the chief church festivals being marked in the 
calendars in red letters. RED-LIQUOR, a crude acetate 
of alumina much used in ealico-printing. RED-MAN, or 
RED-sKIN, one of the copper-colored aboriginals of 
Amer., as distinguished from the white men. RED-MARL, 
a familiar name for the upper members of the New Red 
Sandstone or Trias, developed in England—known also 
by the name of variegated marls. RED OCHRE, a term 
comprehending a class of colors rather than an individual 
color, as Indian red, scarlet ochre, etc. RED ORPIMENT, 
or REALGAR, a pigment obtained in a native state by 
heating arsenic and sulphur in certain proportions; the 
disulphide of arsenic (see REALGAR). REDPOLE: see 
LINNET. RED-PRECIPITATE, the red oxide of mercury 
obtained by calcining the nitrate. RED REPUBLICAN, 
one prepared to maintain and enforce extreme republi- 
can doctrines, even at the expense of blood. RED-SAND, 
a sediment sometimes deposited from the urine on cool- 
ing. RED SEA, the long, narrow, deep channel lying 
between Arabia and Africa, formerly separated from the 
Mediterranean Sea by the Isthmus of Suez, but now 
united to it by a canal admitting the passage of large 
vessels. REDSHANK, bird (see SANDPIPER). REDSHORT, 
a. breaking short when red-hot, as a metal. REDSTART 
[A8. steort, a tail]: small singing-bird (see below). RED- 
TAPE, tape of a red color—used for tying up loose docu- 





REDACTION—REDBREAST. 


ments in public offices; extreme official formality. RED- 
TAPISM, -tāpňzm, strict adherence to official formalities. 
RED-TAPIST, a public official stupidly tenacious of strict 
official formality and routine. 


REDACTION, n. ré-dák'shün [F. rédaction, drawing up, 
editing—from L. redigéré, redactum, to reduce to order 
—from re, again; agéré, to do]: the aet of digesting or 
arranging in order; the digest so made. RÉDACTEUR, n. 
rá-dák-tér' [F. rédacteur]: one who digests and arranges 
matter for publication; an editor. REDACTOR, n. ré- 
dak’tér, one who puts anything into shape. 


REDAN, n. ré-dán' [F. redan; OF. redent, a redan— 
from L. re, back or again; dens or dentem, a tooth]: the 
simplest work in fleld-fortification; consisting of two 
parapets whose faces join in forming a salient angle 
toward the enemy, like a letter V, the apex to the front. 
Regarded by itself, the R. is & 
work of very little strength, 
since there is no flanking fire to 
protect, its faces, and nothing 
to prevent an enemy from forc- 
ing an entrance at the gorge; 
yet redans are useful in many 
positions, and the rapidity with 
which they may be constructed 
renders them favorites with en- 

NEL, i gineers and generals. A rowof 
Redan, Sebastopol.  redans along an exposed front 
of an army adds much to its 
strength, the troops behind protecting the gorge, and 
the redans flanking each other. A R. forms excellent 
defense for a bridge-head, the gorge being covered by 
the river. The redan of Sebastopol 1855 was the prin- 
cipal point of the English attack, and the scene of two 
bloody repulses by the Russians, June and September. 


REDARGUE, v. ré-dár'gü [OF. rédarguer, to reprove: 
L. redargw’éré, to disprove or contradict—from re, back, 
again; argüó, I accuse, I charge with]: in OE., to re- 
fute; to put to silence by argument. REDAR'GUING, 
imp. REDARGUED, pp. ré-dar’gid. 


RED'BREAST (Erythaca rubecula, or Sylvia rubecula) : 
bird of family Sylviada, familiar throughout most parts 
of Europe—a universal favorite, from the readiness with 
which it approaches or enters human habitations, its 
lively manners, its aspect of pert curiosity, the frequency 
with which its song is heard in autumn and winter, and 
the strange mixture of shyness and audacity which its 
behavior displays. It is generally known in Britain by 
the endearing name Robin Redbreast, more briefly Robin, 
and has many similar appellations in continental Europe, 
significant of the kindly regard entertained for it, which 
is everywhere such that children early begin to distin- 
guish it from all other birds as their peculiar favorite. 
Its utmost length is about 53 inches, but it is of rounder 
and fuller form than many of the Sylviade, the slender- 





RED CLOUD. 


néss of its legs rather strikingly contrasting with thé 
form of the body. The wings are rather short, the fifth 
quill the longest. The tail is scarcely forked. The bill 
is rather broad and depressed at the base, narrower and 
slightly compressed at the point, the upper mandible 
bent down and notched. 'The general color is olive- 
brown, and the reddish-orange breast is a conspicuous 
characteristic, particularly of the male.—The R. is a 
native not only of Europe, but of w. temperate Asia 
and'n. Africa. In the most northern parts of Europe 
it does not appear; and in many northern regions it 
may be regarded as a bird of passage; but, contrary to 
the ordinary rule as to birds of passage, it never con- 
gregates in flocks; it is seen always either solitary or 
in pairs. The attachment of pairs seems to extend.be- 
yond the mere breeding season, and, indeed, throughout 
their lives, and to be stronger than in most birds. The 
breeding season is early in spring. The nest is made of 
moss, dead leaves, and dried grass, lined with hair, often 
placed a little above the ground in a bush or among ivy 
on & wall; the eggs five to seven in number, white, 
spotted with pale reddish-brown; but many are the 
Stories of the curious situations in which the R. has 
built its nest, in close proximity to houses and work- 
Shops, regardless of the presence of human beings, and 
of the noise of hammers and wheels. In winter, the R. 
seeks the neighborhood of human habitations more than 
in summer, and becomes more bold and familiar. Its 
food consists usually of worms, insects, and berries; 
and when it becomes a pensioner at any door or window, 
which it very readily does, it shows particular relish for 
small scraps of meat. Its song is sweet and plaintive, 
but weak, not much noticed amid the many voices of 
summer, but often heard in the quietness of autumn, 
and even of winter, throughout which it is continued 
whenever the weather is good. 

In America, the name R. is given usually to one of the 
Thrushes (Turdua migratorius). 


RED CLOUD: North American Indian; chief of the 
Ogalala Sioux. He is considered by many army officers 
the ablest and wisest of allthe Sioux since the death of 
Spotted Tail. After the Fetterman massacre (1866) he 
refused to meet the special peace commission or to sign 
any treaty. Inthe outbreak which led to the Custer 
massacre and the flight of Sitting Bull to Canada 1876, 
he declined to aid Sitting Bull, notwithstanding which 
Gen. Crook deposed him from his command and sent 
him to the Pine Ridge Agency, S. D., and the govt. con- 
fiscated his ponies and other property. In 1888-9, when 
govt. commissioners were attempting to induce the 
Sioux to sell their reservation in S. D., that it might be 
opened to settlement, R. C. refused to sign or to let his 
Indians sign the treaty. When the govt. agreed to pay 
him $28,000 for the ponies and property confiscated 1876, 
he signed the treaty and induced the chiefs still holding 


RED COLORS—RED CROSS ASSOCIATION. 


out to do so also. Herefused an appeal of Sitting Bull to 
order an uprising of his tribe at Pine Ridge Agency on 
the strength of the Messiah craze 1890-1; and after his 
bucks had joined Sitting Bull’s ghost-dancers in the 
Bad Lands, he was the first influential Indian to accept 
Gen. Miles’s invitation to return to the agency under 
a pledge of amnesty. R.C. has visited Washington 10 
times on business connected with the Sioux, professes 
friendship for the whites and a desire to have his people 
live like them, and claims to have been working under 
the direction of the govt. since he was made a chief, 1869. 


RED COLORS: various red pigments used by paint- 
ers; consisting of certain chemical compounds, natural 
or artificial. Thus, the red pigment Armenian Bole is 
either the ochreous earth known by that name, imported 
from Armenia, Tuscany, and other places, or else most 
frequently a composition of whiting, red oxide of iron, 
and red ochre. Vermilion is a sulphuret of mercury pro- 
duced either naturally or artificially. Chrome-red is 
made by boiling carbonate of lead with chromate of 
potash in excess, until it assumes a red color, after 
which it is washed in pure water, and dried in the shade. 
Indian-red is a native product of Persia, found in the 
neighborhood of Ormuz: it is imitated by calcining col- 
cothar with red ochre. Light-red is made by calcining 
yellow ochre, and this can be converted into flesh color 
by due admixture of white. A bright orange-red, some- 
times called Sandix, is made by calcining white-lead. 
Minium, or red-lead, is avery distinct red color, requir- 
ing little preparation; it is much used. Red ochre is 
an oxide of iron; with clay, it forms a brownish-red 
paint. There are several other red colors, but these are 
the principal ones employed by painters. 

RED CRAG: deposit of quartzose sand intermixed 
with rolled and comminuted shells, of deep ferruginous 
or ochreous color, in Suffolk, England; belonging to the 
Pliocene (q.v.) strata. 

RED CROSS ASSOCIA’TION: organization for inter- 
national relief to the sick and wounded in war. The 
eare of the wounded in battle dates as far back as the 
history of war itself. In the time of Adrian we read of 
tents set apart for the wounded, and in the Dacian wars 
Trajan had something resembling ambulances. In the 
9th c., special corps for care of the wounded were organ- 
ized by Emperor Leo VI.; and Saladin allowed the 
Knights of St. John to enter Jerusalem and attend on 
their wounded eomrades—these Knights of St. John be- 
ing represented at the present day by the ‘Johanniter 
Ritter’ of Prussia, and the British National Soc. for re- 
lief of the sick and wounded. In the Seven Years' War, 
Frederick and Louis XVI. treated the medical staff as 
neutrals. Throughout the Napoleonic wars, Baron Lar- 
rey, surgeon-in-chief of the French army, and the first 
to introduce ‘ambulances volantes,' figures on the French 
side, and Sir James M'Grigor, though in less degree, on 


RED CROSS ORDER—REDDEN. 


the English side, as the ablest organizers of mercy to 
the suffering vietims. "The labors of Florence Nightin- 
gale (q.v.) and her staff in the Crimean war will not be 
forgotten.—The R. C. A. had its origin in a proposal 
made 1863, Feb., at a meeting of the Société Genévoise, by 
Dunant, who had witnessed the horrors of the Italian 
battle-fields—* Whether it would not be possible in time 
of peace to form societies for relief of the wounded when 
war should again break out?’ A committee appointed 
to examine into the subject convoked an international 
congress at Geneva 1863, Oct. A general congress being 
again held at Geneva 1864, Aug., at which 16 European 
powers were represented, the terms of a treaty were 
arranged, and signed by 12 delegates, later on by 4 
others. The principal terms of this convention were, 
that ambulanees and military hospitale be acknowledged 
neutral, and with all persons employed in them, as also 
all inhabitants of the country who may bring help to the 
wounded, be respected and protected by belligerents; 
further, that wounded or sick soldiers be taken care of, 
to whatever nation they belong. In 1864 numerous 
committees were organized, who all conformed to the 
resolutions of the Geneva committee. At a conference 
of delegates from all European states, Paris 1867, the 
convention was extended to naval warfare. See GENEVA 
CONVENTION. The beneficence of the R. C. A. was soon 
nobly attested in the wars of 1864 and 66, and subse- 
quently in the Franco-Prussian, Russo-Turkish, and 
other wars. In the war of 1866, nearly 14,000 wounded 
Austrians fell under the care of the Prussian Soc. of the 
Red Cross, which spent $400,000, and distributed stores 
of three times that value. During the Franco-Prussian 
war the Red Cross had 25,000 beds in the various towns 
between Diisseldorf and Baden alone, and these all usu- 
ally occupied; and in France the English ambulance, 
under Sir J. Cormack, distinguished itself. See Under 
the Red Cross, by E. M. Pearson and L. E. M’Laughlin; 
also Notes and Recollections, by W. M’Cormac. 


RED CROSS OR’DER: instituted by Queen Victoria, 
1883, to distinguish those who should render eminent 
service in nursing the sick and wounded of the Brit. 
army and navy. The decoration is a cross of crimson 
enamel gold-edged, attached to a dark-blue ribbon red- 
edged, one inch in width, tied in a bow and worn on the 
left shoulder. 

RED CROSS SOCI’ETIES: see GENEVA CONVENTION. 

REDD, n. réd [W. rhid, what oozes or drains, semen]: 
in Scot., the spawn of salmon or other fish; the green 
ooze at the bottom of pools. REDDS, n. plu. rédz, the 
spawning-places in rivers for salmon, as salmon-redds. 

RED-DEER: see under RED. 

REDDEN, v. réd’n [from Rep, which see]: to make 
red; to become red; to blush. REDDENING, imp. réd’- 
ning: ADJ. becoming red. REDDENED, pp. réd/nd. 


REDDENDUM—REDEEM. 


REDDENDUM, n. réd-dén’diim [L. reddendum, to be 
returned—from re, back, and dáré, to give]: in law, the 
elause in a lease by which rent is reserved. 


REDDINGITE, n. réd’ding-it [after Redding, Conn., 
near whieh it was found]: an orthorhombie mineral 
found associated with various others in a vein of albitic 
granite. Hardness, 3 to 3:5; sp. gr. 3:102; lustre, vitre- 
ous to sub-resinous ; color, pale pink to yellowish white; 
translucent to transparent; fracture, uneven. Compo- 
sition: phosphoric acid, 3472; protoxide of manganese, 
52-08; water, 13:20 — 100, represented by the formula 
Mn3P50; + 3aq. 

REDDISH, REDDISHNESS: see under RED. 


REDDITCH, réd’dich: busy manufacturing town of 
Worcestershire, England; on an acclivity 12} m. s.s.w. 
of Birmingham, with which it is connected by railway. 
Needles, pins, fish-hooks, and fishing-tackle are made 
extensively, Pop. (1871) 6,135; (1881) 9,964. 

REDDITION, n. réd-dish/ün [F. reddition, a giving in, 
as of accounts—from L. redditiónem, a giving back, re- 
turning—from re, back; dáré, to give]: a returning of 
anything; restitution; surrender; explanation.  RED'- 
DITIVE, à. -tiv, returning; answering to an interrogative. 


REDDLE, n. réd'di, or RADDLE, or RUDDLE, or RED- 
CHALK, or RED-CLAY [from RED, which see: Ger. róthel] : 
red argillaceous ore of iron, being simply decomposed 
hematite, and having a strong clayey odor when breathed 
on. Itis produced chiefly in the European continent— 
in Hessia, Thuringia, Upper Lusatia, Silesia, and Salz- 
burg. It isfound in small quantities in England. The 
English differs somewhat from the foreign, and is used 
chiefly in polishing spectacle glasses. Of that from the 
continent, the finest quality is used for drawing on 
paper; the inferior sorts are used by carpenters and 
others for marking with; and the commonest (usually 
called Reddle) for marking sheep. It occurs generally 
in thin beds, in clay-slate. It is veryrare in the United 
States. 


REDE, v. red [AS. redan, to read, to interpret; rad, 
counsel, advice]: in OE. and Scot., to counsel; to ad- 
vise; to interpret: N. counsel; advice. 


REDEEM, v. ré-dém’ [F. rédimer—from L. redim'/éré, to 
buy baek—from re, back; emo, I buy; emptus, bought: 
It. redimere]: to deliver from captivity, or from any 
liability to suffer, by paying a price; to ransom; to re- 
cover; to repurchase; to save or improve, as time; to 
make good by performance; to regain a thing alienated 
by repaying the price of it to the possessor (see RE- 
DEMPTION, EQUITY OF); to receive back by paying an 
obligation entered into, as a promissory-note ; to pay the 
penalty of; to perform the work of redemption; in OE., 
to recompense; to compensate; to make amends for. 
REDEEM'ING, imp. REDEEMED’, pp. -démd'. REDEEM'ER, 
n. -ér, one who ransoms; a title of the Lord Jesus, RE- 


REDELIBERATE—REDESCEND. 


DEEM’ABLE, a. -d-bl, that may be redeemed. REDEEM’- 
ABLENESS, n. -nés, the state of being redeemable. RE- 
DEMP'TION, n. -dém'shün, ransom; release; repurchase; 
deliverance from sin and misery by the death of Christ. 
REDEMP’TIONER, n. -ér, an emigrant who sells his serv- 
ices for a certain time to pay his passage-money. RE- 
DEMP’TIVE, a. -fiv, pert. toredemption. REDEMP’TORIST, 
n. -tér-ist, in the Rom. Cath. Chh., one of a religious order 
founded in Naples by St. Alfonzo Liguori 1732, and re- 
vived in Austria in 1820—called also Liguorisis and Iig- 
woriana (q.v.). REDEMP’TORY, a. -tér-i, paid for ransom. 

REDELIBERATE, v. rédé-lib'ér-àt [re, again, and 
deliberate] : to reconsider. 

REDELIVER, v. ré'dé-livér [re, again, and deliver]: to 
deliver again; to liberate a second time. RE’DELIV’ERY, 
n. -ér-i, a second delivery or liberation. RE’DELIV’ER- 
ANCE, n. -dns, a second deliverance. 

REDEMAND, v. ré&dé-mand’ [re, again, and demand]: 
to demand back again: N. a demanding back again. 

REDEMPTION: see under REDEEM. 

REDEMP’TION, Equity OF, in Law: applied fre- 
quently to the right of redeeming property pledged to se- 
eure a debt—e.g., in case of mortgage of real estate, the 
mortgagor, after executing a deed of mortgage, having 
a right at any time to pay off the debt, and redeem or 
get back his property, unless he has been foreclosed by 
the ereditor by a legal proceeding. 

REDEMP’TIONISTS: one of the names of an order 
of monks devoted to the redemption of Christian cap- 
tives from slavery; more frequently called TRINITA- 
RIANS (q.V.). 

REDEMPTORISTINE, n. ré-démp-tér-ist'en : in chh. 
hist., an order of nuns, constituting the Order of the Most 
Holy Redeemer, founded by St. Alphonzo Maria de’ 
Liguori. They are cloistered nuns, contemplative, 
subject to the jurisdiction of the bishop of the diocese 
in which they reside, and assist the missionaries of the 
Congregation by their prayers. The Redemptoristines 
wear a red habit, with a blue scapular and white shoes. 
They have a house at Dublin. 

REDENTED, a. ré-dént/'éd [L. re, back or again; dens 
or dentem, a tooth]: formed like the tooth of a saw; in- 
dented. 

REDESCEND, v. rédé-sénd’ [re, again and descend]: 
to descend again. 


RED-EYE—KED-GUM. 

RED’-EYE, or Rupp, rid (Leuciscus erythrophthalmua, 
[see LEUGCISCUS]) : fish of family Cyprinide, common in 
lakes, slow rivers, fens, ete., in many parts of Europe. 
It much resembles its congener the Roach (q.v.), but ig 
shorter and deeper. It is a richly colored fish. The 





Red-eye, or Rudd (Leuciscus erythrophthalmus). 


name Rudd refers to the color of the fish, the name Red- 
eye to that of its iris. The R. is better food than the 
roach. It is readily caught by a baited hook. It some- 
times attains a weight of two lbs. 


REDFIELD, réd‘féld, ISAAC FLETCHER, LL.D.: jurist: 
1804, Apr. 10—1876, March 23; b. Wethersfield, Vt. 
Having graduated at Dartmouth Coll., 1825, he studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar. He became judge 
of the Vt. supreme court 1835, and chief-justice 1852, 
retiring from the bench 1860. He was prof. of medical 
jurisprudence at Dartmouth 1857-61, when he removed 
to Boston. He was special counsel of the United States 
in England and France 1867-69. He is author of treatises 
on The Law of Railways (5th ed. 1873); Law of Wills 
(1864-70, 3 vols.); Civil Pleading and Practice (1868); 
Carriers and Bailments (1869); Leading Amer. Railway 
Cases (1870, 2 vols.). He was editor of the Amer. Law 
Register 1862 till his death. 


RED-GUM, réd'-güm : popular name for the papulous 
disease of the skin known to the physician as Strophulus ; 
a florid eruption, usually occurring in infants before or 
during their flrst dentition, and appearing on the most 
exposed parts, as the face, neck, arms, and hands, 
whence it sometimes extends to other portions of the 
body. It occurs in minute red pimples, irregularly 
placed, with occasional red patches, and sometimes a 
few interspersed vesicles. White pimples, popularly 
known as white-gum, are also sometimes intermingled 
with the red papilla. Strophulus is almost always an 
acute disease, seldom lasting more than a month. It is 
almost always harmless, and with no marked disturb- 
ance of general health. In severe cases, the pimples 
cause a sensation of heat and itchiness, especially if the 
child is kept too warm, and slight febrile sym 


REDHIBITION—REDINGOTE. 


manifest themselves. Among the probable eauses of 
this disease are the irritation eaused by rough flannel 
next the skin, lack of cleanliness of the skin—especially 
in relation to the child's exeretions—general disturbance 
of the. system excited by teething, etc. Very little is 
required in treatment further than to remove any ob- 
vious cause. Cold applications should be carefully 
avoided, lest they should translate the cutaneous irrita- 
tion to,.some important internal organ. In the event of 
such a translation, the child should be placed in a hot 
bath, and mustard poultices, or hot moist cloths 
sprinkled with turpentine, applied over the arms and 
chest, 

REDHIBITION, n. réd-hi-bi'shün [L. redhibitio—from 
redhibitus, pp. of redhibeo, I give or receive back—red, 
back; habeo, I have]: in law, an action allowed to a 
purchaser by which to annul the sale of some movable, 
and oblige the seller to take it back again upon the 
purchaser’s finding it damaged, or that there was some 
deceit, etc. 


RED-HOT SHOT: cannon-balls heated to redness, and 
fired from cannon at shipping magazines, wooden build- 
ings, ete., to combine destruction by fire with battering 
by concussion. In the great bombardment of Gibraltar 
1782, Sep. 13, 14, red-hot shot was used with great effect 
by the defenders, under the gov., Gen. Eliott, the at- 
tacking squadron being completely silenced, and a large 
number of ships set on fire. 

REDIGEST, v. vé&dijést [re, again, and digest]: to 
digest or reduce to form a second time. 

REDING, rà'/díng, ALOYS VON: champion of Swiss in- 
dependence: 1755-1818, Feb.; b. in the canton of 
Sehwyz. After serving in Spain, he returned to Switzer- 
land 1788. As capt.gen. of the canton of Schwyz, he 
repulsed the French republicans, 1798, May 2, at Mor- 
garten. After the formation of the Helvetic republie, 
R. was one of those who eagerly worked for the restitu- 
tion of the old federal constitution. When, after the 
departure of the French, almost all the cantons declared 
themselves against the Helvetic govt., R. called a general 
diet at Schwyz, which assembled 1802, Sep. 27, and oc- 
eupied itself with formation of a new independent con- 
stitution. R. went to Paristo win over the First Consul 
to the proposed change, but failed. The disarmament of 
the Swiss by a French army, and acceptance of the act of 
mediation, put an end to his hopes and to his political ac- 
tivity. In 1803 he officiated still as Landamman, or chief 
magistrate, of Schwyz; but after that retired into private 
life till 1809, when he was invested once more with the 
same dignity. In 1813 R. conducted the negotiations 
with the allies regarding the neutrality of Switzerland. 

REDINGOTE, n. réd-ing-git’ [F., corruption from Eng. 


riding-coat] : a long, plain, double-breasted outside cloak 
for ladies’ wear. 


REDINTEGRATION—REDONDILLA. 


REDINTEGRATION, n. ré-din‘té-gra’shiin [L. redinte- 
gratiénem, a renewal—from re, again; in'tégro, I make 
whole—from intéger, whole: F. réintégration]: renova- 
tion; restoration to a whole or sound state; in phil., a 
term used by many psychologists to explain the phe- 
nomena of the association of ideas. 


REDISBURSE, v. rédis-bérs’ [re, again, and disburse] : 
to repay or refund. HE'DISBOURSE, v. -bórs', in OE., to 
repay; redisburse. 

REDISCOVER, v. rédis-kiw’ér [re, again, and discover] : 
to discover again. 

REDISPOSE, v. ré'dis-poz' [re, again, and dispose]: to 
dispose or adjust again. 

REDISSOLVE, v. ré'diz-zólv/ [re, again, and dissolve] : 
to dissolve a second time. 

REDISTRIBUTE, v. ré'dís-trib/ut [re, again, and dis- 
tribute]: to distribute again; to deal back again. RE- 
DIS/TRIBU'TION, n. -bü/ahün, a dealing back; a second or 
new distribution. 


RED-JACK'ET (SA-GO-YE-waT’HA, Ind., ‘He keeps 
them awake"): 1751-1830, Jan. 30; b. near Geneva, 
N. Y.: ehief of the Wolf tribe of Seneca Indians. His 
English name was derived from a scarlet jacket which 
he worein a foot-race. He succeeded Brant as the most 
important Indian in the Six Nations; fought on the 
British side in the revolutionary war, and on the Ameri- 
ean side in the second war with Great Britain; opposed 
the Fort Stanwix treaty 1784; signed a treaty 1799 and 
received from Washington a solid silver medal; and 
gave warning of the attempts of Tecumseh to draw the 
Six Nations into the western movement 1810. He was 
dignifled in appearance, forcible and eloquent in council, 
hostile to the manners and customs of the whites, and 
an enemy to all missionary efforts. His remains were 
reinterred in Forest Lawn Cemetery, near Buffalo, 1884, 
Oct. 9. 


REDOLENT, a. réd’6-lént (OF. redolent —from L. rédó- 
lens or rédólen'tem, diffusing an odor—from re, back or 
again; olo, I smell: It. redolire, to have a good smell]: 
having a sweet scent; diffusing fragrance. RED’o- 
LENTLY, ad. -. RED’OLENCE, n. -léns, or RED'OLENCY, 
n. -lén-si, fragrance; perfume; sweet scent. 


REDONDILLA, n. réd-ón-dél'ya [Sp.]: the name given 
to a species of versification formerly used in s. Europe, 
consisting of a union of verses of four, six, or eight syl- 
lables, of which generally the first rhymed with the 
fourth, and the second with thethird. At a later period, 
verses of six and eight syllables, in general in Spanish 
and Portuguese poetry, were called redondillas, whether 
they made perfect rhymes or assonances only. These 
became common in the dramatic poetry of Spain, 


REDOUBLE—REDOUBT. 


REDOUBLE, v. ré-düb'l [re, again, and double: F. re- 
doubler] : to repeat often; to increase by repeated addi- 
tions; to become twice as much. REDOUB‘LING, imp. 
REDOUB‘LED, pp. -düb'ld. 

REDOUBT, n. ré-dowt' [F. redoute—from It. ridotto ; Sp. 
reducto, a redoubt—from L. reductus, drawn back—from 
re, back; ducéré, to lead]: small fort of varying shape, 
constructed for a temporary purpose, and usually 
without flanking defenses. 'The term is vague in its 
acceptation, being applied equally to detached posts 
and to a strong position within another fortress. Re- 
doubts as a general rule do not exeeed 40 yards square, 
with 4 guns and a garrison of 320 men. They are 
square, pentagonal, and even circular. Each R. has 
parapet, ditch, scarps, banquette, etc., as in regular 
fortification; but it is commonly rather roughly con- 
structed, haste and unprofessional labor precluding 





Fig. 1. 


scientific accuracy. The entrance may be by a cutting 
through the parapet, as at a, in fig. 1, the cutting being 
covered within by a traverse; or, preferably, by an ex- 
cavated gallery leading into the ditch, and thence by a 
ramp through the countersearp. For the sake of flanking 
the ditch, and preventing an assaulting party from form- 
ing in it, caponieres of timber, loopholed, are sometimes 
formed, as at b; or, if the soil be stiff or chalky, a gallery 
may be cut behind the counterscarp, and loopholed 
toward the ditch. In some modern redoubts the line of 
each side is broken to afford flanking defense, as in fig. 2. 
Redoubts have the weak feature of not defending their 
own ditches, and of being approached at their salient 


REDOUBTABLE—REDOUND. 

angles with comparative impunity, They are thereforé 

not adapted to a protracted de- 

fense; but as temporary fleld- 

works, or in a war of posts, they 

are often of incalculable impor- 

tance. Troops whose stability in 

the open field is doubtful are 

especially strengthened by re- 

doubts in their line. Redoubts 

are useful, particularly in forti- 

fying the tops of hills, or com- 

manding passes, or where the 

object is to occupy a hostile ter- 

Fig. 2. ritory, or to feel the way gradu- 

ally through a wooded country. 

—R. is sometimes a general name for field-works entirely 
surrounding a post. 

REDOUBTABLE, a. ré-dowt'á-bl, or REDOUBT’ED, a. 
-èd [F. redoutable, formidable—from redouter, to fear or 
dread— from L. re, back; dubitó, I doubt]: terrible to 
foes; formidable; valiant. 

REDOUND, v. ré-downd' [F. rédonder, to redound: L. 
redundaré, to run or stream over—from re, back or 
again; unda, a wave: It. ridondare]: to be sent, rolled, 
or driven back ; to conduce in the consequence or effect; 
to result ; to contribute, REDOUND’ING, imp. RE- 
DOUND’ED, pp. 


REDOUT KALE—REDRESS. 


REDOUT KALE, rà-dót' ká-là/ : port on the Black Sea 
coast, in the dist. Kutais of the Russian lieutenancy of 
Caucasia; in a marshy region at the mouth of a small 
river, about 12 m. n. of Poti. It possesses. a Russian 
fortress of considerable strength. Pop. small. 


REDOWA, n. réd’6-vé [Bohem.]: a round dance, slow 
and graceful, in character similar to the polka or the 
mazurka; the tune played for such a dance. 


REDPATH, réd'path, JAMES: journalist and social 
agitator: 1833, Aug. 24—1891, Jan. 10; b. Berwick-on- 
Tweed, England. He came to the United States 1848, 
became a writer on the New York Tribune 1852, and was 
connected with that journal 20 years. He travelled 
afoot through the seaboard states of the south 1853, 
studying the condition of the slaves. He was in Kansas 
as an observer and reporter of the exciting events of 
1855, 6, and 7, in which he was active as a free-state 
partizan. He was with the armies of Sherman and 
Thomas throughout the war of secession; after the war 
he was commissioner of edueation of S. C., and organized 
the school system of the reconstructed state. He estab- 
lished a lecture bureau in Boston 1868, and conducted it 
successfully for several years. He went to Ireland 1881 
to report on the famine then prevailing there; he was 
thenceforward an active partizan of the Irish national 
cause, and for some years published Redpath’s Weekly, 
in the interest of the Irish home-rule agitation. He was 
editor of the North American Review 1886-88. He was 
during the last 4 years of his life deeply interested in 
the propagation of the sociological principles set forth 
in Henry George’s Progress and Poverty. He published 
several books relating to the struggle in Kansas (in- 
cluding two on John Brown), and one on affairs in Ireland. 

REDPOLL, or REDPOLE, n. réd pól [red and poll, 
head]: a small song-bird, with dark-crimson feathers 
on the erown, allied to the Linnet (q.v.). 


REDRAFT, n. re-dráft' [re, again, and draft]: a second 
draft or copy ; a new bill of exchange which the holder 
of a protested bill draws on the drawer or indorsers: V. 
to draft or draw anew. 


REDRAW, v. ré-draw’ [re, again, and draw]: to draw 
again; in commerce, to draw a new bill of exchange; to 
draw or write a second draft or eopy. 


REDRESS, v. ré-drés’ [F. redresser ; It. ridrizzare, to 
straighten, to redress—from L. re, again; dirigo, I place 
or lay straight]: to rectify; to amend; to repair; to 
remedy ; to relieve: N. a rectifying ; an adjusting; 
remedy ; deliverance from injury or oppression ; amends. 
REDRESS'ING, imp. REDRESSED’, pp. -drést. REDRESS’- 
ER, n. -8ér, one who redresses. REDRESS’LESS, a. -lés, 
without redress or relief. REDRES’SIBLE, a. -si-bi, that 
may be relieved or repaired. REDRES’sIVE, a. -8iu 
affording relief. . 


RED RIVER—RED ROOT. 


RED RIVER: the southern large tributary of the 
Mississippi river. It rises in the great rainless plain of 
n.w. Texas, flows e. to long. 100?, where it deflects 
slightly to the s., forms the boundary between Tex. and 
the Ind. Terr. and Ark., and, passing through a portion 
of Ark. and La., by a tortuous course reaches the Miss- 
issippi 341 m. above its mouth. Its total length is 
about 1,550 m., and it drains about 91,000 sq. m. The 
plain in which it rises is about 2,450 ft. above sea-level. 
For about 100 m. from long. 102? it flows between rug- 
ged and almost perpendicular banks which rise 200 to 
1,000 ft. The chasm is 5 to 20 m. wide, and the land, 
which is held by Indian tribes, is said to be productive. 
After leaving the cafion, the river flows through a sandy 
prairie to about long. 98°, where the width of the valley 
increases and timber-land appears. It then passes 
through a fine upland region to the Great Bend, where 
there is a sharp turn to the 8. and the valley increases 
in width. After passing about 100 m., there is a deflec- 
tion to the s.e., which course is continued till the Miss- 
issippi is reached. During the first 600 m. of its course, 
the river falls more than 2,200 ft., but for about the 
same distance from its mouth the fall is only 188 ft., and 
at high water the level is only about 50 ft. above that of 
the Gulf. Its width soon after emerging from the 
cafion is 2,700 ft., but is reduced to 1,800 ft. where it 
enters the Mississippi. In low water the river is very 
shallow at its mouth, admitting boats drawing no more 
than about 2 ft. of water; but from Dec. to July it is 
navigable for large boats nearly 1,250 m., and its trib- 
utaries are navigable 2,100 m. Much work has been 
done by the govt. to prevent the channel of the river 
from filling with sediment and thus causing the water 
to cut another eourse to the Gulf. 'The river derives 
its name from the color of its sediment. Its principal 
tributaries are the North Fork, Washita, Little River, 
and Black, on the left; and the Pease and Big Wichita 
on the right. The region of this river was the scene of a 
great but unsuccessful land and naval expedition by the 
federal troops in the civil war. 

RED RIVER OF THE NORTH: river rising in a 
cluster of lakes in w. Minnesota, near the sources of the 
Mississippi, and flowing n., separating Minn. from Dak., 
into the British possessions, and emptying into Lake 
Winnipeg after a course of about 500 m., watering a 
beautiful country, and receiving numerous branches, 
chief of which are the Cheyenne, the Pembina, and the 
Assiniboine: see MANITOBA. 

RED RIVER SETTLEMENT: see MANITOBA. 

RED ROOT (Ceanothus) : genus of plants of nat. order 
Rhamnacee, consisting of deciduous shrubs with simple 
alternate leaves and large red roots, whence their com- 
mon name. The common RED Root of N. America (C. 
Americanus), abundant from Canada to Fla., is a shrub 
2-4 ft. high, with beautiful thyrsi of numerous small 
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white flowers.. It is sometimes called New Jersey Tea, 
an infusion of its leaves being sometimes used as tea. 
It serves also as an astringent, and for dyeing wool ofa 
cinnamon color. A Mexican species has blue flowers, 
and a Californian kind is used for evergreen hedges. 

REDRUTH, réd rüth: town of Cornwall, England, 
consisting chiefly of one long street, on & hill, in the 
centre of a famous mining district, 94 m. n.w. of Fal- 
mouth. Iron foundries are in operation; but the prin- 
cipal product of this vast mining distriet is copper. By 
railway, there is easy communication to St. Ives and 
Falmouth bays. Pop. (1871) 10,685 ; (1881) 9,335. 

RED SAND'STONE: term formerly applied to the 
combined Devonian and Permian rocks, when their rela- 
tions to the Carboniferous strata were unknown. The 
discovery that one set of the R. S. was below the coal, 
while the other was above it, caused their division into 
the Old Red (q.v.), or Devonian, and the New Red, or 
Permian (q.v.). The term R. S. is now disused by most 
geologists: see DEVONIAN AGE. 


RED SEA, or ARA'BIAN GULF: inlet of the Indian 
Ocean, in form a long and narrow gulf, stretching 
n.w. from the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb (lat. 12°40’ n.), by 
which it communicates with the Gulf of Aden, to the 
Isthmus of Suez (Jat. 30? n.), which parts it from the 
Mediterranean Sea. It separates Arabia on the e. from 
Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia on the w.; extreme length 
more than 1,400 English m.; breadth varying greatly— 
from about 20 m. at the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb to 
more than 230 at about lat. 16° 30’. At Ras (Cape) Mo- 
hammed (lat. 27° 40’ n.), the sea is parted into two arms 
or smaller gulfs, which inclose between them the 
peninsula of Mt. Sinai. That on the w., continuing the 
direction of the main body of the sea, is the Gulf of Suez 
(Bahr-es-Suweis), of which the Strait of Jubal or Jublah 
forms the entrance; its length is about 180 m.; extreme 
breadth (about lat. 29°) more than 30m. The e. arm, 
the Gulf of Akubah (Bahr-el-’Akabah), is entered by the 
Strait of Tirin, and extends n.n.e. to lat. 29° 30’ n.; 
length more than 100 m.; greatest breadth rather more 
than 15. The depth of the R. S. varies considerably, 
but is in many places very great; the deepest sounding 
is marked as 1,054 fathoms, lat. 229 30'. S. of 16°, it is 
comparatively shallow ; but the shallowest part of the 
whole sea is the Gulf of Suez, which decreases in depth 
from 40 or 50 fathoms at the entrance to 3 fathoms in 
Suez Harbor, at the n. end, where the gulf, which is 
supposed in ancient times to have extended considerably 
farther n., has apparently been filled up by the sand 
washed up by the strong tides, or drifted in by winds. 
The Gulf of Akabah is much deeper; it is, in fact, a 
narrow, deep ravine, with steep and rocky sides, form- 
ing the termination of the long valley of the Arabah, 
running n. to the Dead Sea. The basin of the R.S. 
itself is the lowest portion of the deep valley lying be- 
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tween the highlands of Africa on the w. and the lofty 
plateau of the Arabian hills on the e., which latter, ris- 
ing at some little distance inland, leave mostly a sandy 
and sterile tract along the sea. The navigation of the 
R. S. has always been accounted difficult and dangerous, 
owing to the prevalence of violent winds, and the num- 
ber of islands, shoals, and coral reefs, which line the 
shores. These coral reefs extend generally in parallel 
lines along the coast; they abound in all parts, but are 
frequent especially on the Arabian side, where the navi- 
gation is consequently very intricate. 'The coral is very 
beautiful, often red or reddish in color, but usually 
white. The islands generally occur singly, but between 
the parallels of lat. 15? and 17? they are found massed 
in two groups—the Farsan (q.v.) Islands on the e., and 
the Dhalac (q.v.) Islands on the w. side. In mid-channel, 
s. of Ras Mohammed, there is generally a width of 100 
m. clear. Along this channel, the winds are constant 
throughout the year in one of two directions: from May 
to October, the n.w. monsoon blows; for the rest of the 
year the s.e. is the prevailing wind, and the water in the 
n. part of the sea is then raised to a higher level than 
the Mediterranean. It had been generally supposed 
that the level of the R. S. was more than 30 ft. higher 
than the Mediterranean; but it is now known, from 
careful observations, that the ordinary levels of the two 
seas are the same. The principal ports are, on the 
Arabian side, Mocha, Jiddah (port of Mecca), and Yembo 
(port of Medinah); on the w., Suez, Cosseir, Suakin, and 
Massowah. The origin of the name R. S. has given rise 
to a variety of conjectures, and has never been settled. 
It is supposed to have been so called from the name 
Edom (Red), as the mountains of that country are 
washed by the waters of the Gulf of Akabah; from the 
red and purple coloring of the rocks which in some parts 
border it; from the red color sometimes given to the 
waters by animalcules and sea-weed ; or from the reddish 
tinge imparted in some places by the subjacent red 
sandstone and reddish coral reefs. To the Hebrews, it 
was known as Yam Süph, sea of weeds or sedge. By the 
Greeks, in the earliest times, the name R. S. was given 
to the whole Indian Ocean, including both the R. S. and 
the Persian Gulf, and not distinctively to the former 
(which was then and afterward known as the Arabian 
Gulf), though the name, in later times, gradually became 
restricted in its application. 

From the earliest times, the R. S. has been a great 
highway of commerce between India and the Mediter- 
ranean lands, and traversed successively by Egyptians, 
Phcenicians, Hebrews, and Arabs. It is mentioned firsti 
in the Book of Exodus, on occasion of the passage o: 
the Israelites, supposed to have taken place a little 8 
of the present town of Suez. The first recorded naviga 
tion of the sea was in the time of Sesostris, B.C. 14th c 
Three centuries later, Hebrew and Phoenician ship! 
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traversed the R. S. on the voyage to Ophir, from the 
port of Eziongeber, at the.head of the Gulf of Akabah. 
The Gulf of Suez was for many centuries apparently the 
seat of the Egyptian trade in this sea and to India. 
After the foundation of Alexandria, and during the 
dynasty of the Ptolemies and the Roman dominion, the 
trade with India was vigorously carried on, though the 
chief seat of traffic was moved further s., to the towns 
of Berenice and Myos Hormos, which sent out annually 
large fleets to India. After the establishment of the : 
Mohammedan empire, 7th c., an important trade with 
India and China seems to have been carried on through 
the R. 8. ; and through it, between the 12th and 15th c., 
the goods of the East passed to the Venetian factories 
in Alexandria, until the discovery of the route round the 
Cape of Good Hope diverted the traffic with India into a 
different channel, and put an end to the commerce of 
the Red Sea. Since the establishment of the so-called 
Overiand Route to India, and the opening of the Suez 
Canal 1870, the R. S. has regained importance as the 
highway of commerce between Europe and the East: 
see SUEZ. Italy has acquired a station on the w. coast 
of the Red Sea, at Assab, near Bab-el-Mandeb. France 
has four: Obock (for the Abyssinian trade), Dessi 
ae at Annesley Bay), Ad, and the peninsula of Sheik 

id. 

For the classical geography of the R. S., see Geographi 
Graeci Minores of Müller (Paris 1855), Kiepert's Anc. 
Geography (1881), and Bunbury's History of Anc. Geog- 
raphy (1880); also the Travels of Niebuhr, Salt, Burck- 
hardt, Riippell, and others. 

REDSEAR, v. réd'ser [red, and sear, to wither]: to 
heat iron to such redness that it will crack or break 
under the hammer—that is, the iron will become withered, 
or without cohesion of parts. 

REDSHANK, n. réd’shdngk : a bird like a plover, with 
red legs. REDSHANKS, a nickname formerly given to 
the Highlanders of Scotland, from their bare legs. 

REDSHID PASHA, réd-shed' pá-sháà': Turkish states- 
man, long the chief of the party of progress in Turkey: 
about 1800-1858, Jan. 7; b. Constantinople. He ob- 
tained the post of chief sec. in one of the govt. offices at 
Constantinople. On the outbreak of the Russian war 
(1828-9), he was charged with a mission in Bulgaria, and 
exerted himself effectually to protect the Christian sub- 
jects of the Porte from the fanatic rage of their Moslem 
neighbors; and on his return obtained from Mahmud, 
whe appreciated his character, a post in the foreign 
office. On the creation of resident legations at foreign 
courts, R. was sent to the courts of France and Britain, 
and applied himself diligently to study of the language, 
manners, and political constitution of these countries; 
e ipe d 1837, san nominatod grand-vizier. His 

ersuasive eloquence and firmness of character greatl 
aided the sultan in the better centralization of fhe ad. 
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minietration, and in establishing mercantile intercourse 
with foreign nations; but the old Turkish party was 
still too strong, and he was compelled to resign office, 
&nd return to Paris and London to support the Turkish 
against the Egyptian interests. By the death of the sul- 
tan, and the disaster of Nisib, he was recalled to his old 
post, the foreign office. The effects of his foreign 
diplomacy were soon apparent in the humiliation of the 
Egyptians in Syria; but a seraglio intrigue occasioned 
his dismissal. 1841-45 he was Turkish representative 
at the French court, and though recalled to fill the post 
of grand-vizier 1846, Sep. 28, he found his influence at 
court greatly diminished under the new sultan. He was 
vigorously supported by Sir Stratford Canning, English 
ambassador, who was of the opinion that all hopes of a 
bright future to Turkey depended solely upon Redshid 
Pasha. He was frequently deposed, and almost imme- 
diately recalled, according as the anti-reform party 
gained or lost the ear of the sultan; but the complica- 
tions with Russia 1853 threw the anti-reformers into 
discredit, and R., more powerful than ever, was again 
recalled to the direction of foreign affairs. In 1854 he 
was again overcome by his political opponents, and re- 
tired from office, which he did not resume till after the 
peace of Paris. His reappointment as grand-vizier ex- 
cited great hopes of further salutary reformations; but 
the French influence at the Porte was pertinaciously 
antagonistic, and he was twice forced to resign, and as 
often recalled. At last, worn out with harassing cares 
and toil, he died at his palace of Emmirgian. 
RED SNOW: phenomenon—which, as seen from a 
‘distance, is often an effect of light—which adds a peculiar 
charm to mountain and wincer landscapes, particularly 
in the mornings and evenings, when the rays of the sun 
fall most obliquely on the surface of the snow. But 
snow is occasionally found both in polar and alpine 
regions of a really red color. This phenomenon seems 
to have been observed by the ancients, as a passage in 
Aristotle apparently refers to it; but it attracted no at- 
tention in modern times till 1760, when Saussure ob- 
served it in the Alps, and from chemical experiments . 

concluded that the red color was owing to some veg- 
etable substance, which he supposed might be the pollen 
of a plant. The next observations on R. S. were in the 
arctic expedition under Capt. Ross, when it was found 
extending over a range of cliffs on the shore of Baffin's 
Bay for 8 m.—the red color penetrating the snow in 
some places to a depth of 12 ft. On the return of the 
expedition 1819, the coloring matter, as then existing in 
the melted R. S., was subjected to careful examination 
by Robert Brown and by Francis Bauer, the former most 
eminent botanist pronouncing it to be a unicellular 
plant of the order Algo, while the latter referred it to 
Uredo, genus of Fungi, and called it U. nivalis. Baron 
Wrangel afterward declared it a Lichen, and called it 
Lepraria kermesina; but the earlier opinion of Brown 
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has been confirmed, and the plant is generally known by 
the name Protococcus nivalis, given to it by Agardh, or 
Palmeila nivalis, given to it by Sir William Hooker. The 
motions of this microscopic plant in the earlier stages 
of its existence led some of the earlier naturalists to 
regard the organisms which they found in red snow as 
animalcules: see PALMELLACEZ. That the phenomenon 
is due to vegetable life is beyond question; still, animal 
life may exist with it, and real animalcules may have 
been observed. The R. S. plant consists, in its mature 
state, of brilliant globules like fine garnets, seated on, 
but not immersed in, a gelatinous mass. 

RED'START (Setophaga ruticilla) : bird of the Warbler 
family, Sylvicolide, but having a bill like that of the 
Fly-catchers. It is 5j in. in length, the male mostly 
black ; the sides, and the basal third of quills of the wing 
and tail, are orange-red, these parts being yellow in the 
female, and the other parts olive instead of black. It 
is not uncommon east of the great plains, and is inter- 
esting for its beauty and lively habits.—The European 
R. (Ruticilla phenicura) belongs to another sub-family, 
and is very different in coloring, the male in summer 
having the head, back, and wing-coverts gray ; the fore- 
head white, with narrow black band at the base of the 
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pill; throat, sides of the neck, and face jet black; wings 
brown; tail and upper tail-coverts bright rufous chest- 
nut, with a strip of dark brown on the centres of the ' 
two middle feathers; the rest of the under parte mostly 
pale chestnut. The female is grayish brown, with 
neither the white nor the black on the head, and less 
red on the tail. The R. is widely diffused over Europe, 
Asia, and n. Africa. It has a very soft melodious song, 
continued during the breeding season far into the night 
and resumed at early dawn. In confinement it becomes 
very tame and has been known to imitate the song of 
other birds, and even to learn a tune. 

REDSTREAK, n. réd strék: a variety of apple; cider 
made from the redstreak apple. 


-RED’TAIL: same as REDSTART. 


RED-TAPE RED-TAPISM—REDUCE. 
RED-TAPE, RED-TAPISM : see under RED. 
REDUCE, v. ré-düs' [L. redu'céré, to lead or bring 

back—from re, back; , I lead; ductus, led: It. 
reducere: F. réduire]: to bring into any state, partic- 
ularly one made less or diminished; to degrade; to 
lessen; to subdue; to conquer; to class or arrange; to 
impovefish; to bring down; to make less in size, quan- 
tity, or value: in arith., alg., and logic, to bring from. & 
form less fit, to one more fit, for operation: in metal- 
lurgy, to convert an oxide or an ore into the metallic 
state, as by smelting (see below): in surg., to restore 
to its proper place or state, as a dislocated bone: in 
OE., to bring back; to bring to the former state; to 
reclaim to order. REDU’CING, imp. REDUCED’, pp. 
-düst. REDUCER, n. -dŭù' sér, he who or that which re- 
duces. REDU'CENT, a. -sént, tending to reduce: N. that 
which reduces. REDU'CIBLE, a. -8i-bl, that may be 
brought into another state. REDU'CIBLENESS, n. -bl-nés, 
quality of being reducible. REDUucCT', n. -dükt', in arch., 
a small piece or place taken out of a larger to render it 
more uniform and regular, or for some other conven- 
ience; a quirk. REDUC' TION, n. -dük shün [F. réduction 
—from L. reductiónem] : act of reducing or state of being 
reduced; diminution ; conquest : operation of separating 
a metal from the ore (see REDUCTION, in Metallurgy): 
in arith., operation of changing from one denomination 
into another without altering the value; in the reduc- 
tion of a quantity from a higher to a lower denomina- 
tion, the process of multiplication is employed; con- 
trarily, division is the needful process when a number of 
&lower denomination is to be reduced to an equivalent 
number of a higher: in alg., operation of solving an equa- 
tion by bringing the unknown quantity to the one side, 
and the known quantities to the other: collection of 
observations to obtain a general result : in logic, process 
of converting a syllogism from one of the so-called im- 
perfect moods to a mood in the first figure: in chem., 
deoxidation: in anat., operation of restoring a dislo- 
cated or fractured part to its former place: in Scotch 
law, the annulling of a deed or instrument, thereby an- 
nihilating its legal effect—the action to this end being 
raised only by some person having some title or interest 
in the matter. REDUC' TIVE, a. -tw [F. réductif] : having 
the power to reduce: N. that which reduces. REDUO'- 
TIVELY, ad. -i. TO REDUCE TO THE RANKS, to degrade 
for misconduct, as a sergeant to the position of a com- 
mon soldier.—Syn. of ‘reduce’: to degrade; impair; 
lower; diminish; lessen; decrease; abate; curtail; 
shorten ; subject; conquer; subjugate ; subdue. 
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REDUCTIO AD ABSURDUM, phrase, vé-dük shi-d 
dd àb-sér' dim [L.] : reduction to an absurdity ; a species 
of argument which proves not the thing asserted, but 
the absurdity of everything which contradicts it. It is 
much used in geometry. In this way the proposition is 
not proved in a direct manner by principles before laid 
down, but it is shown that the contrary is absfird or im- 
possible; and thus the truth of the proposition is de- 
monstrated indirectly. 'This method of demonstration 
is frequently termed indirect. À 

REDUC'TION, in Metallurgy : operation of separating 
& metal from the condition of a chemieal compound in 
which it exists as an ore. This is generally effected 
either by the direct action of heat, or by heating the 
compound together with a reducing agent. Thus, when 
oxide of mercury is simply heated, the oxygen.is given 
off as gas, and mercury or quicksilver appears as metal. 
Again, when sulphuret of lead is heated with iron, sul- 
phuret of iron is formed, and the lead is reduced to its 
metallic state: in this case the iron is the reducing 
agent, The principal reducing agent employed in met- 
allurgy is carbon, or rather the gas carbonic oxide, 
which is formed under certain conditions when carbon 
is burned. See METALLURGY: IRON. 


RÉDUIT, n. ràd'wé& [F. réduit—trom réduire—trom 
L. reducéré, to reduce]: in fortification, small fortified 
work within a larger; a central or retired work intended 
to afford the garrison a last retreat, where they may 
hold out, or whence they may capitulate. It is usually 
of masonry, loophooled, and often circular. Many en- 
gineers doubt the use of réduits, as blocking up the 
working space, being themselves inconvenient for the 
men, and incapable of protracted defense, while they 
frequently mask the fire of other works more to the 
rear. 'R. is also the same as Redoubt (q.v.). 


REDUNDANT, a. ré-dün dant [L. rédun'dans or ré- 
dundan’'tem, running back or over—from re, back; unda, 
a wave: F. rédondant] : overflowing; excessive; exceed- 
ing what is natural or necessary. REDUN’DANTLY, ad. 
-li. REDUN' DANCE, n. -ddns [F. rédondance—L. rédun- 
dan'tia], or REDUN'DANCY, n. -ddn-si, the quality of 
being redundant; that which is redundant or in excess. 
—Syn. of ‘redundant’: superabundant; exuberant; 
superfluous ; excessive ; copious; overflowing; plentiful. 

REDUPLICATE, v. ré-di'pli-kat [L. reduplicàátus, 
doubled again—from re, again; duplico, I double: 
It. reduplicare]: to double again: ADJ, double; in bot., 
applied to a form of wstivation in which the edges of 
the sepals or petals areturned outward. REDU'PLICA'- 
TION, n. -kà'shün, the act of doubling again. REDU’PLI- 
CATIVE, a. -ká-tiv, double. 
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RED'-WATER (known also as Bloody Urine and He- 
maturia): disease of cattle, and occasionally of sheep; 
arising from eating coarse, indigestible, innutritive food, 
continued exposure to inclement weather, and other 
such causes, which lead to a deteriorated state of the 
blood. It affects cattle of all ages and of both sexes, and 
often proves fatal. The appetite and rumination are ir- 
regular, the bowels become constipated, and the urine 
reddened with the broken-down red glóbules of the 
blood. In advanced stages the urine contains so much 
albumin and iron as to become nearly black. The food 
Should consist of hay, with bran mashes and a little oil 
meal. A full supply of pure water is essential. Mild 
laxatives should be given to relieve constipation. In 
severe cases a veterinarian should be promptly called. 
The disease is more easily prevented than cured. 


RED WING: city, cap. of Goodhue co., Minn. ; on the 
Mississippi river and the Chicago Milwaukee and St. 
Paul and the Minneapolis and St. Louis railroads; 40 
m. e.-by-s. of St. Paul. It contains an opera-house, 
music hall, several churches and schools, 1 national 
bank (cap. $100,000), 1 state bank, 2 private banks, and 
1 daily and 2 weekly newspapers. There are several 
flour and steam saw-mills, and manufactories of boots 
and shoes and other articles. It is the wheat market 
for a large region. Pop. (1880) 5,876; (1890) 6,277. 

RED’ WING (Turdue iliacus) : species of Thrush (q.v.) ; 
in Britain a winter bird of passage, spending the sum- 
mer in northern parts of Europe and Asia, and even in 
Iceland : its winter range extends to the Mediterranean. 
It is somewhat smaller than the Song Thrush or Mavis. 
The general color is a rich clove-brown on the head, 
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upper parts of the body, and tail; wing-feathers darker, 
but with lighter external edges; lower parts mostly 
whitish, tinged and streaked with brown; under wing- 
coverts and axillary feathers bright reddish orange. 
The R. arrives in Britain rather earlier than the Field- 
fare (q.v.), and, like it, congregates in large flocks. It 
has an exquisite song, which it pours forth from the 
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summit of a high tree, gladdening the northern forests. 
In N. America, the name R. is sometimes used as an 
abbreviation for the R. Blackbird. 

RED'WOOD: see SEQUOIA. 

BED'WOOD: heart-wood of Adenanthera pavonina 
(Leguminose), large tree growing in India, where it is 
ealled Rukta-chundun, and is much used in dyeing red. 

REE: see REI. 

REE, ré, LoucH: lake in the middle of Ireland, be- 
tween Connaught on the w. and Leinster on the e., an 
expansion of the river Shannon (q.v.). 

RE-ECHO, v. ré'-ék'0 [re, again, and echo]: to echo 
back ; to return back or be reverberated, as an echo. 

REECHY, a. rechi [Ger. rauch; Sw. rök; Icel. 
reykr, smoke (see also REEK)]: in OE., sooty; smoky ; 
tanned. 

REED, n. réd [Dut. riet; Ger. ried; AS. hreod, a reed 
—probably so called from their rustling or whispering 
sounds: Fin. rytista, to rustle; ryti, a reed: Skr. ru, to 
sound as shaken with the wind] : name common to many 
aquatic plants which have jointed hollow stems (see be- 
low): tongue-pieces of certain wind-instruments ; certain 
stops in an organ (see REED, in Music): that part of a loom 
which keeps the threads apart in the operation of weav- 
ing (see Loom).  REED'ED, a. covered with reeds; 
formed with channels and ridges like reeds. REED’Y, 
a. i, abounding with reeds; sounding as a reed—that 
is, like a harsh thick voice. REED’LEss, a. -lés, without 
reeds. REED-BUNTING, a small perching or insessorial 
bird found in fens, etc. REED-GRASS, Arundo phragmites, 
ord. Gramin' óm. REED-MACE, the plant cat’s-tail (see 
TYPHA). REED-PIPE, a musical pipe furnished with a 
reed. REED WARBLER: see WARBLER. 

REED: common name of certain tall grasses, growing 
in moist or marshy places, and having a very hard or 
almost woody culm. The Common R. (Phragmites com- 
munis, formerly Arundo phragmites) is abundant in N. 
America and Europe, in wet meadows and stagnant 
waters, and by the banks of rivers and ditches. It grows 
chiefly in rich alluvial soils. The culms are 5-10 ft. 
high, bearing at the top a large much-branched panicle, 
of reddish-brown or yellowish color, having a shining 
appearance from numerous long silky hairs which spring 
from the base of the spikelets. The two outer glumes 
are very unequal; and the spikelet contains 3-4 perfect 
florets, with a barren one at the base. In Europe, the 
culms, or stems, are used for making garden-screens, 
for light fences, for thatching houses and farm-buildings, 
for making a framework to be covered with clay in par- 
titions and floors, for battens of weavers’ shuttles, etc. 
So useful are reeds in these ways, particularly for thatch- 
ing, that it is profitable in some places to plant them in 
old clay-pits, ete. In the fenny districts of e. England, 
the plant covers large tracts called reed-ronds.—N early 
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allied to this i& Reed Canary Grass (Phalaris arundi- 
naria), the striped variety of whieh is cultivated for 
ornament; and, of gigantic size, the Large Cane (Arun- 
dinaria macrosperma), 10-20 ft. high, forming the cane- 
brakes of the southern states; also the Smaller Reed 
(A. tecta) of the south, 4-10 in., and Arundo donaz, largest 
of European grasses, plentiful in s. Europe, and found 
in marshy places as far n. as the south of the Tyrol and 
of Switzerland, 6-12 ft. high, and having very thick, hol- 
low, woody culms, and a purplish-yéllow panicle, silvery 
and shining from silky hairs. The woody stems are an 
article of commerce, used by musical-instrument makers 
for reeds of clarionets, mouthpieces of oboes, etc. They 
are also made into walking-sticks and fishing-rods. The 
creeping roots contain much farina and some sugar.— 
Arundo karka. is supposed to be the grass called Sur in 
Sinde, of which the flower-stalks are very fibrous; and 
the fibres, being partially separated by beating, are 
twisted into twine and ropes.—The SEA REED is Ammo- 
phila (q.v.)—or Psamma—arundinacea. 

REED, in Music: mouthpiece of a hautboy, bassoon, 
or clarionet. Also, a piece of metal with a brass spring 
or tongue attached to it in such a way that the admis- 
sion of a current of wind causes it to vibrate and sound 
a musical note. The reed is of two kinds, beating and 
free. The former is used in the reed-pipes of 
an Organ (q.v.) and requires to be placed 
within a tube to produce a musical sound. It 
consists, as in fig. 1, of a metallic cylinder, a, (TR 
with the front part cut away, and a brass a 
spring or tongue, b, placed against the open- 
ing, and attached at the upper end. The ad- 
mission of air to the pipe in which the reed ig 
placed causes its tongue to vibrate against 
the edge of the opening, so as to cover and 
uncover the slit, through which the air passes 
to the pipe above, the regularly repeated beat 
producing a musical note, dependent for its 
pitch on the length of the tongue, which is 
regulated by a strong spring of wire, c, press- 
ing against it. The quality of the sound is 
determined to a large extent by the length 
and form of the pipe in which the reed is 
placed. The free reed differs from the beating 
reed in this, that the tongue is a little smaller Fig.1 
than the opening, and strikes, not the edge of t 
the opening, but the air. The admission of a current of 
wind causes it to yield so as to let the air pass, while, 
after recovering its position, it is carried back by its 
momentum equally far on the other side, and continues 
vibrating so long as the current of air is eontinued, the 
result of the pulsations being a musical note. The in- 
vention of the free reed has been ascribed to Grenié, a 
Frenchman, who brought it into use; but it has been 
long known to the Chinese. Its note is more smooth 
and mellow than that of the beating reed, and it has the 


REED. 


advantage of not requiring a pipe, which is a necessary 
appendage to the latter. Besides being occasionally 
adapted to organ-pipes, it is used without a pipe in the 





Fig. 2. 


Harmonium (q.v.), as represented in the subjoined fig. 
2, where a is the brass frame containing the slit, b the 
reed in the frame, while c represents the position of the 
reed in the instrument, it being & little below the slit, 
when not in motion. 

REED, JosEPH: statesman: 1741, Aug. 27—1785, 
March 5; b. Trenton, N.J. He graduated at Princeton 
Coll. 1757; studied law, and was admitted to the bar 
1763; continued his law studies 2 years in London; re- 
turning home 1765 and beginning the practice of law in 
Trenton. He was made deputy sec. to the gov. of N. J. 
1767. He removed to Philadelphia 1770, and took part 
in the political agitation of the time, on the popular 
side. He was chosen pres. of the 2d provincial congress 
1775. The same year he gave up his law business to 
accept the post of military sec. to Gen. Washington; 
was appointed adjt.gen. of the Amer. army 1776. He 
declined, 1777, first a brig.-generalship, with command 
of all the cavalry forces; secondly, the chief-justiceship 
of Penn.—preferring to remain on Washington’s staff as 
a volunteer aide. As such he rendered brilliant service 
at Brandywine, Germantown, and Monmouth. Elected 
to the continental congress 1777, he chose rather to re- 
main in the army; but on being elected a second time 
the same year, accepted the place: he was chairman of 
a committee appointed to confer with Gen. Washington. 
He was pres. of the supreme executive council of Penn 
1778-81, and as such aided in founding the Univ. o 
Penn. He took a leading part in presenting charges 
against Benedict Arnold. He returned to the practice 
of law 1781. R. visited England for his health 1784; and 
though the story is familiar of his impressively refusing 
a great bribe offered him by the king to use his influence 
against the interest of the Amer. colonies, his enemies 
charged him with meditating treachery against his 
country. The charge was, by George Bancroft, the his- 
torian, for a time deemed proved; but it was later 
shown that the intending traitor was Col, Charles Read. 


REED—REEF. 


REED, THomas BRACKETT, LL.D.: born Portland, 
Me., 1839, Oct. 18. He graduated from Bowdoin College 
1860, taught school and studied law, served for a short 
time in the civil war as asst. paymaster in the U.S. navy, 
and was admitted to the bar and commenced practice in 
Portland 1865. He soon entered political life, became 
noted as a speaker and debater, and was elected to the 
lower house of the Maine legislature 1868. The follow- 
ing year he was re-elected, and 1870 became a member 
of the state senate, but was soon elected atty.gen. of 
the state—youngest man ever chosen to that office— 
which position he held three years. He was city solic- 
itor of Portland three years, and has been a member of 
the national house of representatives since 1876—his 
present term to expire 1893. He soon became prominent 
in the proceedings of the house by his force and prompt- 
ness, and for many years has been one of the leading 
republican members. He was elected speaker 1889, Dec. 
2, by various rulings came in conflict with a powerful ob- 
structive minority, and secured 1890, Feb. 14, the adop- 
tion of new rules enabling the majority to proceed with 
legislative business. He has contributed to the North 
American Review and other periodicals. 

REED, WILLIAM BRADFORD: lawyer: 1806, June 30— 
1876, Feb. 18; b. Philadelphia; son of Joseph R. On 
graduating at the Univ. of Penn. 1825, he went to Mexico 
as private sec. of Joel R. Poinsett. On his return he 
Studied law; became atty.gen. of Penn. 1838; was ap- 
pointed prof. of Amer. history in the Univ. of Penn. 1850. 
He was U. S. minister to China 1857—60, and negotiated 
a highly advantageous treaty. He settled in New York 
1860. He was a frequent contributor of historical and 
political essays to the periodical press, and was author 
of Life and Correspondence of Joseph Reed, in which he 
vindicated his father’s fair fame as a patriot. 

RE-EDIFY, v. ré-éd'i-fi [re, again, and edify] : to edify 
again ; to rebuild. 

REEF, n. réf (Ger. riff, a reef of rocks: Icel. hrifa, a 
rake; rif, a reef: Dut. rieve or rieffe, a rake or comb; 
rif, a reef: Sw. ref, a reef of rocks]: a chain or ridge of 
rocks lying at or near the surface of the water, or pro- 
jecting but a little way above it, at full tide—improperly 
applied to a projecting sand-bank or spit of sand; a 
shoal or bank occupies a wider area than a reef, and is 
for the most part composed of soft material, as mud, 
sand, and gravel. REEF'Y, a.-i, full of reefs. REEF’ER, 
n. one who by land-signals misleads a vessel in distress 
to come among the reefs or rocks for the sake of ob- 
oe plunder by its wreck. CORAL-REEF: see under 

ORAL. 


REEF. 


REEF, n. réf [Dut. reef, a reef—akin to rieffe, a rake 
or comb: Ger. reef; Gael. riob or riof, a reef]: row of 
short ropes stretching across a sail for the purpose of 





tying the strip of sail above the reef up to the yard, and 
so diminishing the size of the sail when the wind be- 
comes boisterous; when loose the short ropes hang 





Reefing a Sail. 


against the sail like the teeth of a comb, whence appar- 
ently the name. The term R. is applied also to the 
portion of the sail which is folded together by the use 
of the short ropes. When the intention is to take ina 
R., the sail is slightly lowered; the men climb out along 
the yard or boom below its lower edge, fold the loose 
sail on the yard, and fasten the reefing-lines securely 
round the yard and sail thus folded. There are in some 
ships systems of small ropes by which the sail may be 
reefed from the top without the men incurring the 
danger of going out on the yard in tempestuous weather. 


REEK—RE-EMBARK. 


REEF, v. to reduce the exposed surface of a sail by tying 
a row of short ropes around a portion of the sail and 
the yard, or by tying together two parallel rows of short 
ropes which hang loosely on the sail. REEF'ING, imp. 
REEFED, pp. réft. REEF’ER, n. -ér, one who reefs—a 
name often applied to midshipmen: reefing-jacket. 
REEF-BAND, the cross-piece of canvas in which the reef- 
holes are formed. 


REEK, n. rék [AS. rec; Icel. reykr ; Ger. rauch; Dan. 
rég; Dut. rook, smoke]: smoke; steam; vapor: V. to 
give out smoke; to steam; to exhale. RHEEK' ING, imp.: 
ADJ. emitting vapor. REEKED, pp. rékt. REEKY, or 
REEKIE, a. reki, smoky; soiled with smoke or vapor. 
AULD REEKIE, a name applied to Edinburgh. 

REEL, v. rél [Scot. reile, to roll the eyes: Swiss, 
riegeln, to rattle, to wriggle: Sw. ragla, to reel, to 
stagger]: to move unsteadily like a drunken man. 
REEL' ING, imp.: N. a staggering; a vacillating walk. 
REELED, pp. réld. 


REEL, n. rel (Gael. righil, a wheel, a reel]: in Scot., a 
lively dance in which three or four dancers in a row, or 
a greater number, twist in and out and round each 
other. The music is in general written in common time 
of four crotchets in a measure, but sometimes in jig 
time of six quavers. 


REEL, n. rel (Scot. reil, a confused motion: Low Ger. 
rallen, to make a noise as children at play: Dan. vraale, 
to squall]: frame turning on an axis, on which yarn, 
thread, ete., are wound; broad thick stem having flat 
thick heads,on which thread is wound when sold for use 
(See REEL-WINDING MACHINE); à bobbin: instr. attached 
to a fishing-rod, on which the line is wound: V. to gather 
yarn off the spindle. REEL'ING, imp.: N. the process 
of winding thread, cotton, silk, etc., into a skein. 
REELED, pp. réld. Note.—The three preceding entries 
are etymologically connected. 

RE-ELECT, v. re -é-lékt' [re, again, and elect] : to elect 
again. RE'-ELEOC TION, n. an election a second time. 

RE-ELIGIBLE, a. re -él ii-bl [re, again, and eligible] : 
capable of being elected again to the same office. RE- 
EL'IGIBIL'ITY, n. -bil' i-ti, the capacity of being elected 
again to the same office. 

REEL-WINDING MACHINE: contrivance used by 
manufacturers of sewing-thread, for winding the thread 
on to the reels on which it is sold for use; and not only 
does it turn a number of reels round so as to wind the 
cotton upon them, but, by a peculiar arrangement, 
every turn is so managed that the cotton is reeled with 
beautiful regularity, each turn of the thread being laid 
on by the side of the previous one, and never crossing it. 

RE-EMBARK, v. ré'-ém-bdark’ [re, again, and embark] : 
tó émbark or go on board ship again; to put on board 
again. RKE-EM BARKA TION, n. a putting on board ora 
going on board again. 


RE-EMBODY —REEVE. 


RE-EMBODY, v. re -ém-bód' i [re, again, and embody] : 
to embody again. 

RE-EMBRACE, v. re'-ém-bràs' [re, again, and embrace] : 
to embrace again. 

RE-EMERGE, v. ré'-é-mérj [re, again, and emerge] : 
to appear again after being plunged, obscured, or over- 
whelmed. 

REEMING, n. rém'íng [perhaps L. rima, a cleft, a 
fissure] : in a ship, the act of opening the seams between 
the planks by caulking-irons in order to reeaulk them. 

RE-ENACT, v. re -én-ákt' [re, again, and enact] : to pass 
again, as a law. RE'-ENACT' MENT, n. the enacting or 
passing a law a second time. 

RE-ENFORCE: see REINFORCE. 

RE-ENGAGE, v. ré -én-gàj [re, again, and engage]: to 
engage a second time. RE-ENGAGE' MENT, n. a second 
or renewed engagement. 

RE-ENJOY, v. ré’-én-joy’ [re, again, and enjoy]: to 
enjoy anew, or a second time. 

RE-ENKINDLE, v. re -én-kín' di [re, again, and enkin- 
dle] : to enkindle again. 

RE-ENLIST, v. ré'-én-list' [re, again, and enlist]: to 
enlist again. R&E’-ENLIST’MENT, n. à new or second en- 
listment. 

RE-ENTER, v. ré-én'tér [re, again, and enter] : to enter 
again or anew; in engraving, to deepen lines with the 
graver. RE-EN TERING, imp. RE-EN’TERED, pp. -térd. 
HE-EN TRY, n.-íri, an entering again: in law, the re- 
suming or retaking possession of lands, as when & land- 
lord, according to the terms of his lease, takes posses- 
sion of the premises in certain conditions—e.g., non- 
payment of rent after a specified period. But, for re- 
entry, all the conditions must be strictly complied with. 
RE-EN TRANCE, n. -trdns, the act of entering again. 
RE-ENTERING ANGLE, in fort., angle of a work whose 
point turns inward toward the defended place—e.g., the 
flanks of a bastion make re-entering angles with the 
adjoining curtains. Advantage is commonly taken of 
the comparatively sheltered position of these angles to 
form places d'armes for assembly of troops. 

RE-ESTABLISH, v. re -és-táb' lish [re, again, and es- 
tablish}: to establish anew; to fix or confirm again. 
RE'-ESTAB'LISHING, imp. RE'-ESTAB’ LISHED, pp. -lisht. 
RE-ESTAB'LISHMENT, n. restoration; renewed confir- 
mation. 

REEVE, v. rév [from Eng. rive; Icel. rifa, to tear 
asunder : Dan. róve, to rob; rive, to rasp, to tear]: to 
pass the end of a rope through any hole, as a block or 
pulley, through which it is to run. KREEV'ING, imp. 
REEVED, pp. revd, or ROVE, pp. rév. 


REEVE, n. rē: a bird, the female of the RUFF, 
which see. 


REEVE--RE-EXAMINE. - 


REEVE, n. rev [AS. gerefa—from rof, active, excel- 
lent: comp. Icel. greifi, a governor: Dut. graef; Ger. 
graf, count]: steward or governor—now used only in 
composition, as shire-reeve or sheriff, portreeve, etc. Reeve 
was a magistrate in early times, in England and n. 
Europe, whose duties were at first principally fiscal. In 
the Saxon period in England, he represented the lord of 
& distriet, whether township or hundred, at the folk- 
mote of the county; and within his district, he levied 
the lord’s dues. and performed some of his judicial func- 
tions. The word survives in the shire-reeve or sheriff 
(scyr-gerefa), who was at first assessor to the ealdorman 
or earl, who, with the bishop, presided, but afterward 
became himself the presiding officer. Similar functions 
were exercised in boroughs by an elective officer called 
. the Portreeve. In Anglo-Saxon times all the English 
boroughs were subject to the rule of a portreeve, for 
whom the Norman conquerors substituted a Bailiff (q. v.), 
who, in the larger towns, was allowed to assume the 
appellation Mayor. 

REEVE, rev, TAPPING, LL.D.: jurist: 1744, Oct.— 
1823, Dec. 13; b. Brookhaven, L. I., N. Y. He gradu- 
ated at Princeton Coll. 1763, and was tutor there 1767- 
70. He began the practice of law at Litchfield, Conn., 
1772, and there opened a law school, of which he was 
the sole instructor for 6 years; he then associated with 
himself James Gould (q.v.): the school was the first of 
the kind in the country, and earned a very high reputa- 
tion. R. was a judge of the Conn. superior court 1798- 
1814, then fora few months chief-justice, when he retired 
attheage of 70 years. He wrote Law of Baron and 
Femme, Parent and Child, etc. (1816); and Law of Descents 
(1825). 

REEVES, révz, SrMs: English tenor singer: b. Wool- 
wich, 1821. Before his 14th year he was a performer on 
various instruments, and moderately versed in composi- 
tion; and at that early age he was appointed organist 
and director of the choir in the church of North Cray in 
Kent. His musieal education was conducted under 
J.B. Cramer, T. Cooke, and other artistsof note. Heap- 
peared in public first as a baritone at Newcastle 1839. 
and was received with great favor. To perfect his voice 
and style, he went to Paris, and, after studying there for 
some time, appeared at Milan in the tenor part of Ed- 
gardo in Lucia di Lammermoor, when his singing electri- 
fied the audience. He returned to England 1847, and, 
coming out at Drury Lane as Edgardo, was immediately 
recognized as the first living English tenor, a position 
which he maintained for many years. He was engaged 
1848 at Her Majesty’s Theatre; and 1851 was equally 
successful as first tenor at the Italian Opera in Paris. 
After ceasing to sing on the stage, he was popular as a 
giver of concerts. 

RE-EXAMINE, v. ré’-égz-am in [re, again,and examine] : 
fo examine anew. 


RE-EXCHANGE—REFER. 


RE-EXCHANGE, v. ré’-éks-chanj’ [re, again, and ex- 
change]: to exchange anew: N. in commerce, the expense 
chargeable on a bill of exchange which has been dis- 
honored in a foreign country. 

RE-EXHIBIT, v. ré’-égz-hid'it [re, again, and exhibit] : 
to exhibit again. 

RE-EXPEL, v. ré-éks-pél' [re, again, and expel]: to 
expel again. 

RE-EXPERIENCE, v. r& -éks-pe' ri-éna [re, again, and 
experience}: to experience again, or a second time: N. a 
renewed or repeated experience. 

RE-EXPORT, v. ré -éka-pórt [re, again, and export] : to 
export what has been imported; to export again. RE- 
EX'PORT, n. any commodity re-exported. 

RE-EXPULSION, n. rZ -éks-pil shán [re, again, and 
expulsion]: renewed or repeated expulsion. 

REFASHION, v. rē-făsh'ŭùn [re, again, and fashion]: 
to fashion or form a second time. 

REFASTEN, v. ré-fás'n [re, again, and fasten]: to 
fasten anew. 

REFECTION, n. ré-fék' shin [F. réfection, a meal—from 
L. refectiónem, refreshment—from re, again; facio, I 
make]: a restoring; a repairing; refreshment after 
hunger or fatigue; a spare meal or repast. REFEC’- 
TIVE, a. -tiv, refreshing; restoring: N. that which tre- 
freshes. REFEC' TORY, n. -tér-i [mid. L. refectorium] : in 
a monastery or convent, a hall or apartment where re- 
freshments are taken; an apartment for refreshments 
or meals. j 


REFEL, or REFELL, v. ré-fél' [L. refel léré, to show to 
be false, to confute—from re, back; falléré, to deceive] : 
in QE., to refute. REFEL' LING, imp. REFELLED’, pp. 
-féld . 

REFER, v. référ' [F. référer, to refer: L. referré, to 
bear or give back—from re, back; fero, I bear or carry: 
It. riferire] : to direct or send to for information or judg- 
ment; to assign, as to a class or order; to point or have 
reference; to impute; to have recourse; to reduce or 
bring into relation; to appeal to, as a book; to allude. 
REFER' RING, imp. REFERRED’, pp. -férd. REFER' RER, 
n.-ér, one who refers. REFER RIBLE, a. -t-bl, that may 
be referred. REFERABLE, a. róf ér-d-bl, capable of be- 
ing considered in relation to something else; that may 
be assigned. REF'EREE', n. -&, one to whom anything 
is referred for hearing or decision. REF'ERENCE, n. -óna 
[L. ref'érena or reféren' tem, bearing or giving back]: a 
sending or direction to another for information ; allusion 
to; submission of & matter in dispute to another for 
decision (see REFERENCE, in Law): one text of Scripture 
bearing: on another.  REF'EREN' DARY, n. -én dér-i, in 
the early kingdoms of Europe, an officer who delivered 
the royal answer to petitions, and procured, executed, 
and dispatched decrees, diplomas, charters, ete. The 
office of Great Referendary in the monarchy ot France 


REFERENCE—REFINING. 


merged eventually in that of Chancellor. REF’ EREN’- 
TIAL, a. -én' shál, that points or refers to something else. 
—Syn. of ‘refer’: to advert; allude; appeal; relate; 
point ;-—of ‘referee’; judge; umpire; arbitrator. 
REF'ERENCE, in Law: the sending by & court, or 
by agreement of the parties, the decision of & matter to 
an arbitrator, or to an officer of the court, or master. In 
cases where parties, not having begun litigation, agree 
to arbitration, they usually execute a deed or agreement 
of submission; but after litigation has begun, if the 
judge think it better that an arbitrator should settle the 
dispute, an order of reference is drawn up for that pur- 


pose. 

REFERMENT, v. r2 fér-mént' [re, again, and ferment] : 
to ferment anew. 

REFINE, v. réfin' [re, again, and fine: F. raffiner ; 
Sp. refinar, to refine] : to free from dross or extraneous 
matter; to purify; to clarify; to polish or improve, as 
in language, manners, taste, etc.; to improve in accu- 
racy or excellence; to become pure. REFI' NING, imp.: 
N. the act or process of purifying or improving (see RE- 
FINING OF METALS) REFINED’, pp. -find': ADJ. made 
pure; polished; elegant; polite. REFI’NER, n. -nér, 
one who refines, particularly metals. RHEFINE MENT, n. 
-fin' mént [F. raffinement] : act of purifying; state of being 
pure or refined; high polish of manners, etc.; purity or 
elegance of language, manners, etc.; politeness; cul- 
tivation to a high degree; artificial practice; affectation 
of elegant improvements; excess, as of cruelty. RE- 
FI'NEDLY, ad. -néd-li. REFI' NEDNESS, n. -nés, state of 
being refined. REFI NERTY, n. -nér-i, a place where any- 
thing is purified, particularly sugar or metals.—Syn. of 
‘refinement’: purification; cultivation; civilization; 
polish; elegance; politeness; gentility. 

REFI' NING or METALS: usually the last operation 
connected with the smelting of copper, tin, lead, and so 
other metals. With copper, e.g., the impure or ‘ blister’ 
copper, containing 95 to 98 per cent. of the metal, al- 
loyed usually with small quantities of iron, tin, antimony, 
ete., is melted in a refining furnace, and exposed to the 
oxidizing influence óf the air. By this means, the for- 
eign metals present become oxidized, and rise to the 
surface as slag, which is skimmed off; the oxide of cop- 
per, formed during the process, being afterward reduced 
by throwing coal on the surface of the melted metal, 
and stirring with a pole of green wood. The disengage- 
ment of gases from the wood during the ‘ poling’ causes 
the metal to splash about, and so expose every portion 
of it to the reducing action of the coal; thus the oxide 
of copper is deprived of its oxygen, and the copper ren- 
dered nearly pure. 

Tin is refined also by throwing billets of green wood 
into it while melted, which has the effect of bringing 
impurities to the surface as froth, in a somewhat sim- 


REFIT—REFIX. 


ilar way to the oxidizing of foreign metals in copper: 
see TIN. 

' Lead is purified from antimony and tin by an anal- 
ogous mode of oxidation, and silver is separated from it 
by a special process: see LEAD. 

The refining of iron is a name applied to the process 
for partially separating the carbon from cast-iron (see 
IRON) Of the less important metals used in the arts, 
zinc, antimony, and mercury do not usually undergo any 
special refining process; aluminium, it is said, will not 
afterward purify when once reduced to the metallic 
state; and nickel, of which German silver is largely com- 
posed, is refined by a process.or processes kept strictly 
secret. 

No metal is ever quite pure in its commercial state, 
even though it has gone through the usual operation of 

refining, but all are to some extent alloyed with certain 
others. For the great majority of purposes, it is not 
necessary that metals should be chemically pure, and 
when it is they can be made so only by delicate chemical 
processes. It is always necessary, however, that the 
refining of gold and silver should be carried further than 
that of the less valuable metals. To render gold suf- 
ficiently pure for manufacture into coin, an ingenious 
process is advocated, by which fused gold is mixed with 
„about 10 per cent. of black oxide of copper, and then 
stirred to oxidize any foreign metals which happen to 
.be present. The oxide of copper does not fuse, but is 
dispersed through the melted metal, and oxidizes any 
tin, antimony, or arsenic, causing them to rise to the 
surface so that they may be skimmed off. Perfectly 
pure gold is prepared by dissolving the metal in aqua 
regia—mixture of nitric and hydrochloric acids—and 
precipitating silver (with which it is almost always al- 
loyed) as well as any other foreign metals by chemicals 
which have no action on the solution of gold. The 
metallic gold is afterward precipitated as a finely divided 
powder, by a salt of iron, and is then fused and cast into 
bars. Silver is rendered pure by dissolving it in nitric 
acid, filtering the solution, and then precipitating the 
metal with common salt, as a chloride of silver: this is 
afterward mixed with sulphuric acid, and then, by intro- 
ducing bars of zinc, a chloride of zinc is formed, while 
the silver is reduced to the metallic state. 

REFIT, v. ré-fit’ [re, again, and fit] : to prepare again; 
to restore after damage or decay. REFIT’TING, imp.: 
N. a fitting afresh. RKEFIT' TED, pp. REFIT MENT, n. 
-mént, a fitting out a second time. 

REFIX, v. ré-fiks’ (re, again, and fiz]: to fix again; to 
establish anew. 


REFLECT—REFLECTION. 


REFLECT, v. ré-flékt’ [L. reflectéré, to bend or turn 
backward—from re, back; flecto, I bend or turn round]: 
to throw back light, heat, etc. ; to return rays or beams; 
to throw back; to revolve in the mind; to throw back 
the thoughts upon the past, or on themselves; to 
ponder; to meditate; to cast censure or reproach on or 
upon. REFLECT'ING, imp.: ADJ. throwing back light, 
heat, etc., as a mirror or other surface; given to attent- 
ive thought; meditative. REFLECTED, pp.: ADJ. 
thrown back; returned. REFLECT’EDLY, ad. -fi, in a 
manner bent or curved backward. REFLECT’ INGLY, ad. 
-li, with reflection; with censure. REFLECT’ OR, n. -ér, 
a surface of polished metal, or any other suitable ma- 
terial, which throws rays of light, heat, or sound in any 
required direction. REFLECT’IBLE, a. -i-bl, that may be 
thrown back. REFLECT ENT. a. -ént, bending or flying 
back. REFLEO'TION, n. -fók shün, act of reflecting 
or throwing back; that which is reflected; rebound of 
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heat, light, or sound, or other body, from a surface 
against which it has struck (see below): image given 
back by a reflecting surface: action of the mind by 
which it views its own operations: expression of 
thought; thought on the past; attentive consideration: 
censure or reproach.  RKEFLEC' TIVE, a. -tiv, throwing 
back images; considering the operations of the mind or 
things of the past ; pondering; musing. REFLEC’TIVELY, 
ad. -4. REFLEC’ TIVENESS, n. -nés, the state or quality 
of being reflective. REFLECTING CIRCLE, an astronom- 
ical instrument for measuring angular distances, being 
similar in principle to the sextant, but having its limb 
a complete circle. REFLECTING TELESCOPE, a telescope 
which has a mirror or speculum as its magnifier.—Syn. 
of ‘reflect’: to meditate; ponder; muse; ruminate; 
consider; think; cogitate; contemplate. 

REFLEC' TION : rebound of light, heat, etc., from a 
surface : see CATOPTRICS: HEAT: UNDULATORY THEORY 
—under which titles the laws of reflection are stated, 
illustrated geometrically, and deduced from the theory 
prevalent in modern times of the nature of light and 
radiant heat. Here are to be mentioned one or two 
curious circumstances connected with reflection. 

In general, a reflected ray is more or less polarized (see 
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POLARIZATION OF LiGHT); and if the reflecting surface 
be metallic, or if it be formed of a substance of high 
refractive index, e.g., diamond, it is in general elliptically 
olarized. In various cases, known principally by the 
borious investigations of Brewster (q.v.), the color of 
the reflected light not only differs from that of the in- 
cident light, but is different for different angles of inci- 
dence, and for different azimuths of the plane of reflec- 
tion. The theoretical explanation of these very singular 
facts has not been satisfactorily given. In fact, the 
problem of reflection from the surface of a metallic or a 
crystalline substance presents formidable difficulties, 
principally from lack of definite data for a satisfactory 
fundamental hypothesis; and, in a secondary manner, 
from the intricacy of the requisite mathematical investi- 
gations. 

REFLEX, a. ré'fléks [L. reflexus, bent or turned back 
—from re, back; flexus, bent, curved (see REFLECT)]: 
thrown or bent backward: in bot., very much curved 
backward: in phys., applied to a class of actions in which 
certain muscles act upon indirect stimulation without 
the will of the individual: in paint., illuminated bya 
light reflected from another body in the same pieture: 
N. reflection. REFLEXIBLE, a. ré-fléks‘i-bl, capable of 
being reflected or thrown back. REFLEX’IBIL’ITY, n. 
-bil'i-ti, the quality of being reflexible; capability of be- 
ing reflected. REFLEXED, a. ré-flékst’, bent backward. 
REFLEX’IVE, a. -iv, bending or turned backward ; having 
respect to something past. REFLEX’IVELY, ad. -li. 
EEFLEX'IVE VERB, n. v vérb, in gram., a verb which 
has for its direct object a pronoun which stands for the 
agent or subject of the verb—as, he foreswore himself. 
Pronouns of this class are commonly called reflexive 
pronouns, and are usually compounded with self. RE- 
FLEX ACTION: see NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

REFLUENT, a. réf la-ént [L. refluens or refluen'tem, a 
flowing back—from re, back; fluo, I flow: It. rifluire; 
F. refluer, to flow again]: flowing or running back; 
ebbing. 

REFLUX, n. ré'flika [F. reflux, ebb—from L. re, back; 
fluxus, flowing, fluid—from flučrě, to flow]: a flowing or 
running back. 

REFORGE, v. ré-forj’ [re, again, and forge]: to forge 
again or anew. 

REFORM, v. ré-fawrm’ [F. réformer—trom L. reform- 
üré, to shape again, to change—from re, again; forma, 
& Shape: It. riformare] : to change from bad to good, or 
from worse to better; to change or return to a former 
good state; to be amended or corrected; to amend; to 
correct; to reclaim: ADJ. advocating or supporting 
reform: N. a change from worse to better; amendment. 
REFORMING, imp. REFORMED’, pp. -fawrmd': ADJ. 
restored to a good state; Protestant; applied loosely to 
all those Christian bodies which have separated from 
the Church of Rome since the Reformation (see RE- 
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FORMED CHURCHES): name often assumed by persons 
who have separated themselves from a parent religious 
society or assoc.—e.g., ‘ Reformed Presb. Church.’ RE- 
FORM EDLY, ad. -éd-lí. REFORM’ER, n. -ér, one who 
reforms; applied to one of those who engaged actively 
in the separation from the Church of Rome in the 16th 
c.: one who professedly applies himself to promote cor- 
rection of abuses in the state or in society. REFORM'- 
ABLE, a. -d-bl, that may be reformed. REFORMATION, 
n. réf ór-mà' shin [F.—L.]: act of changing for the better, 
as in life or manners; amendment. REFORMATIVE, 4a. 
ré-fawrm'ü-liv, forming again; having the quality of 
renewing form. REFORM’ATORY, n. -tér-, a house in 
which young offenders are placed and treated, with a 
view to improve their morals: ADJ. tending to improve 
manner of life and character. REFORM BILL, in Eng. 
hist., commonly applied to the bill for reforming the 
representation of the people in the British house of 
commons, which became law 1832, June 7. PARLIA- 
MENTARY REFORM, term generally denoting three series 
of legislative measures ; chiefly the great Reform Bill of 
1832; also the Acts of 1867,8; and the Franchise Act 1884 
and Redistribution of Seats Act 1885 : see REFORM, PAR- 
LIAMENTARY: PARLIAMENT.—SYN. of ‘reform, v.': to 
amend; mend; repair; improve; restore; reclaim; cor- 
rect ; emend ; rectify ; better; renew. 

RE-FORM, v. re-favrm [re, again, and form]: to put 
into order or arrange anew, as a procession; to re- 
arrange and put into military order a body of troops 
scattered or in confusion. 


REFORM’, PARLIAMENTARY: name generally given 
to the acts which passed the legislature of the United 
Kingdom 1832, by which extensive change was made in 
the system of parliamentary representation. So far 
back as 1782, a motion by Pitt for reform of the fran- 
chise was lost by a majority of 20; and similar motions 
1783 and 85 by majorities of 44 and 74. The horror in- 
spired by the excesses of the French Revolution caused 
a reaction, repressing liberal tendencies. The popular 
revolutions of 1830 in France and Belgium, with mer- 
eantile distress in Britain, turned the popular mind 
toward an adjustment of the inequalities of the repre- 
sentative system, with an extended franchise, as a 
panacea for all ills. The demand for reform beeame 
imperious on the death of George IV. and aecession of 
William IV. Meetings were held over all the country, 
and, though there was no open rioting, there was con- 
stant alarm. On the resignation of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, 1830, Nov. 16, the celebrated Reform ministry of 
Earl Grey came into office. Parliament assembled 1831, 
Feb. 3; and, Mar. 1, Lord John Russeli proposed his 
first scheme of Reform, which passed only the second 
reading, and by a majority of 1. In the new parliament, 
June 14, a large majority, including all the county mem- 
bers for England except four or five, were pledged to 
support the bill, which was again introduced June 24, 
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ind passed the third reading in the house of commons 
oy a majority of 113. The upper house, however, 
threw it out on the second reading by a majority of 41, 
and pailiamenü was immediately prorogued. It reas- 
eembled Dec. 6; and Dec. 12 the third Reform Bill was 
introduced in the commons by Lord John Russell,which 
did not, like the former bills, diminish the number of 
inembers—a concession which gave it a majority of 116 
on the third reading. In the lords, the second reading 
was carried by a majority of 9, and the bill ordered to 
be committed. In committee, Lord Lyndhurst carried, 
by a majority of 35, a motion that the disfranchising 
clause should be postponed, and the enfranchising first 
considered ; on which, the king having refused to accede 
to a creation of peers sufficient to carry the bill, the 
ministry resigned. A week of intense public agitation 
followed. The govt. were induced to resume office on 
the king granting them full powers to secure majorities 
by creation of peers; but eventually that expedient was 
avoided by a sufficient number of lords absenting them- 
selves to leave ministers a majority on the third read- 
ing, when the bill passed by a majority of 84, receiving 
the royal assent by commission 1832, June 7. Reform 
bills for Scotland and Ireland were immediately after- 
ward introduced and carried. For alterations made by 
these several measures in the distribution of members 
and the electoral qualification, see PARLIAMENT. The 
changes effected were so sweeping as to cause many ad- : 
vocates of Reform to be apprehensive that the balance 
of the constitution would be disturbed by preponderanee 
of the democratic element; but the determination of 
the masses was such, that the conservative influences 
of the country were powerless to stay or modify the 
measure. Yet no sooner was the contest at an end, 
than a reaction followed, falsifying equally the hopes of 
the supporters of the bill, and the fears of its opponents 
(see REACTION, in Political History). 

In 1854 a new Reform Bill was introduced by Lord 
John Russell for further extension of the suffrage’; but 
it was withdrawn in consequence of the breaking out of 
the Crimean war. A Reform Bill brought in by Disraeli 
1859 was rejected in the commons, and the consequence 
was a dissolution and change of ministry. The succeed- 
ing ministry of Lord Palmerston introduced and after- 
ward withdrew a Reform Bill. For the main results of 
the Reform Bills of 1867,8, carried by the conservative 
ministry of Disraeli, as also for the Franchise Bil!s of 
1884,5, see PARLIAMENT. 
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BEFORMA'TION, THE: great spiritual and ecclesi- 
astical movement in Europe in the 16th c. (beginning 
about 1517), whose result was the separation from the 
Church of Rome of the national churches of Britain, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Holland, and of many 
parts of Germany and Switzerland. In other countries, 
e.g., Hungary and France, the same movement detached 
large portions of the population from the Rom. Cath. 
faith, yet without leading to a national disruption with 
the papacy. 

The causes of this movement were manifold; and, as 
may be supposed, they present themselves in very 
different lights to members of the two different com- 
munions. 

To Protestants the R. appears as the natural result 
of causes long at work, which needed only a fitting 
occasion to bring them into active operation. The 
Church of Rome had gradually, from the 6th c., or the 
time of Gregory the Great, extended not merely its influ- 
ence, but its direet control and government, over all the 
countries of w. Europe—in many places, e.g., Ireland, 
Seotland, and part of England, displacing the old 
national churches, planted in earlier times, which had 
survived under comparatively simple forms of govern- 
ment. Although some uncertainty exists as to the exact 
constitution,doectrine,and discipline of the old Scoto-Irish 
Church, there can be no doubt that it did not acknowl- 
edge the direct superintendence of Rome; and that it 
was only after a long and varying struggle, not termi- 
nating till the 12th c., that the popes fully established 
their authority, and set up over this ancient church a 
completed hierarehy connected with Rome. Only by 
keeping this in view can some features of the R. be 
clearly understood and appreciated. 

The natural result of the almost universal supremacy 
of the Roman Church was, that the spiritual] aspects of 
the church became gradually more and more merged in 
its mere machinery of external government. Everything 
that could give power and efficiency to it as an institute 
was carefully watched and nursed; but when, in the 
course of the 15th c., and even earlier, spiritual life be- 
gan to die out in the centre of this vast system of eccle- 
siastical government, in Rome itself, the baleful effects 
of such spiritual decay speedily began to be felt through 
all its borders. The growing corruption showed itself 
in many forms—in a prevailing ignorance among the 
monks and higher clergy; in the perversion of ecclesi- 
astical offices, and especially in the grossly materialistic 
abuse of spiritual privileges and censures. The igno- 
rance of the monks is depicted in strong colors in the 
satires of Erasmus and Buchanan, and in such books as 
Epistole Obscurorum Virorum. The great impetus which 
the friars had given to the papal power in the 13th c. 
had ceased. They had sunk, from being zealous and 
active preachers, into bigots and mendicants, cumber- 
ing the ground. The secular clergy were hardly less 
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corrupted ; in many cases, the higher dignitaries of the 
church had no interest in the spiritual duties of their 
office, and gave themselves up entirely to the pleasures 
of a worldly life, or at best to the duties of political or 
military activity. The revival of the old classical 
literature in Italy—the spirit of what is called the 
Renaissance—accelerated this spiritual decay. The 
papacy itself became half-pagan. The church was 
little cared for even as an organ of government; it was 
used as an engine of self-aggrandizement and the most 
extravagant luxury: see KENAISSANCE, THE. 

These general causes, however, might have proved 
inefficient to produce any such radical change as the R.; 
they had been long felt and deplored. Wycliffe in Eng- 
land, and Huss and Jerome of Prague, had denounced in 
the most vigorous manner the prevalent abuses; they 
had excited a widespread popular interest, and even to 
some extent secured royal favor. But the overbearing 
power of the church proved too strong for the reform- 
ing spirit in its earlier manifestations. In the midst of 
his evangelical activity, Huss was betrayed, through the 
promise of a safe-conduct, into making his appearance 
at the Council of Constance 1414. No sooner was he 
fairly in the power of the council, than he was con- 
fronted with certain articles of abjuration ; and refusing 
to submit without being convinced, he was, in defiance 
of the promise made to him, condemned to be burned 
as a heretic. The rising spirit of reformation was tem- 
porarily quenched in the flames which consumed the 
intrepid martyr of Bohemia. The council did nothing 
effectual to repair the abuses which he had denounced. 
The church remained apparently strong after temporary 
excitement and alarm. 

In the mean time, however, throughout the 15th c., 
new seeds of preparation for the great work were every- 
where sown and springing up. The literary movement 
begun in Italy was spreading in Germany, in England, 
and elsewhere. Reuchlin arose in Germany, Erasmus 
in Holland; England welcomed the latter as a student 
early in the reign of Henry VIII., while he was engaged 
in preparing his edition of the Greek New Testament. 
Various manifestations of spiritual life showed them- 
selves, especially in the Rhine country. The Brethren 
of the Common Lot took up in a more evangelical form 
the succession of the Brethren of the Free Spirit, whose 
teaching had degenerated into a species of spiritualistic 
pantheism. Gerhard Groot and Thomas à Kempis rep- 
resent this comparatively evangelieal tendency; and 
springing from them, various men—notably John Wessel 
of Gróningen—have been called * Reformers before the 
Reformation. If we add to these influences the inter- 
nal political agitations of the Germanie empire—whose 
traditional opposition to the papacy was not forgotten— 
the growth of a healthy political activity in many of the 
great municipalities of the empire, we shall find abun- 
dant incitements to the R. in the social state of Europe, 
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especially of Germany, and in the church, in the begin- 
ning of the 16th c. It required only a definite spark to 
kindle the smoldering agitation, and this was not long 
lacking. è 

Whatever may be said of the doctrine of Indulgences 
as theoretically stated, it is not denied by the most 
zealous defenders of the institution that it has at all 
times been liable to the gravest abuse; and it so hap- 
pened that at the period in question the abuse had risen 
to a scandalous height: see INDULGENCE. An agent of 
this system, Tetzel, a Dominican friar, came into Saxony 
1517, and established himself not far from Wittenberg, 
for the purpose of disposing of papal indulgences. He 
was a man of low and unscrupulous character, gifted 
with-great volubility, and he carried on his traffic in a 
peculiarly offensive and shameless manner. Luther, 
who had been recently created a doctor in the Holy 
Scriptures, and entered on his career as a teacher inthe 
Univ. of Wittenberg, was roused to indignation by what 
he heard of the doings of this man. He saw the evil 
influence of the system on the members of his own 
flock, and determined to raise his voice against it. 
* God willing, I will beat a hole in his drum,' he ex- 
claimed, with reference to the coarse vehemence with 
which Tetzel commended the value of his wares. He 
posted on the door of the church of Wittenberg his 
famous 95 theses, and thereby created such popular ex- 
citement that Tetzel was silenced, and compelled to 
retreat from the field. This was the beginning of the 
R. in Germany. Luther's attention, once aroused to the 
working of the papal system, was then turned to its 
examination in different aspects, with the result that 
his resolution to assail it strengthened. Neither cajol- 
ing nor threats, neither the bland softness of Cajetan 
nor the blundering polemies of Eck, were of avail to 
silence him. A papal bull was at length fulminated 
against him ; and he consummated his audacity by burn- 
ing the bull at one of the gates of Wittenberg 1520, on 
the memorable Dec. 18. 

About the same time, and without any concert, & 
similar movement against the sale of indulgences began 
in Switzerland. In 1520 the Franciscan friars, who had 
the charge of promulgating the indulgences there, were . 
opposed by Zwingli, preacher in Zürich. His opinions ` 
were declared heretical by the two great universities of 
Cologne and Louvain ; but he declared himself unmoved 
by the voice of Rom. Cath. authority; the magistrates 
and people of the city supported him; and the result 
was the active spread of the reforming spirit, not only 
throughout Zürich, but the neighboring cantons of 
Schaffhausen, Basel, and Bern. 

In the mean time, Luther advanced in his work. He 
addressed the * Christian nobles’ of Germany, loudly de- 
claring that the time to rise against Rome was come. 
‘Talk of war against the Turk,’ he cried; ‘the Roman 
Turk is the fattest Turk in the world; Roman avarice 
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the greatest thief that ever walked the earth; all goes 
into the Roman sack, which has no bottom, and all in 
the name of God, too!' Step by step he opened his eyes 
to the errors of the papacy, and no sooner reached a new 
conviction himself, than he launched it forth into the 
world. He pronounced against the Seven Sacraments, 
in favor of only three—Baptism, the Lord's Supper, and 
Penance. He contended for the use of the cup to the 
laity. His rapid writings—no fewer than three in the 
same year, which he closed by burning the papal bull 
(1520)—ecireulated in thousands, and were eagerly read. 
Nearly ull Germany was aflame with the new spirit, and 
it seemed as if the empire would be wholly lost to the 
papacy. 

The interposition of Charles V. produced at this crisis 
a temporary interruption in the progress of the Refor- 
mation. Charles was crowned emperor of Germany 1521, 
Jan., and immediately summoned at Worms a diet of 
the sovereigns and states of the empire. The papal 
leaders exerted themselves to have Luther summarily 
condemned at the diet. They succeeded so far as to 
make the emperor issue an edict for the destruction of 
the reformer’s writings; but the estates refused to pub- 
lish it unless Luther was allowed opportunity of meeting 
his adversaries, under safe-conduct, and answering be- 
fore the diet to the charges preferred against him. Luther 
was accordingly summoned to meet the assembled au- 
thorities of Germany at Worms. He gladly and proudly 
embraced the summons. His journey thitherward was a 
kind of triumphal procession, so enthusiastically did the 
people, and even some of the priests, greet him along 
the route. He is said to have entered Worms chanting 
‘Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott'—the Marseillaise of the 
R., a8 it has been called. The same night, however, the 
intrepid monk was overheard in an agony of prayer in 
his room, overwhelmed by the solemnity of his circum- 
stances. On the afternoon of the following day he made 
his appearance before the diet, and confronted its as- 
sembled statesmen and princes—a scene grand and 
striking in its features, which has been often painted. 
He was urged to retract; but he was immovable. Ina 
speech, first in German, then in Latin, he expressed his 
determination to abide by what he had written, and 
called on the emperor and the states to take into con- 
sideration the evil condition of the church, lest God 
should visit the empire and German nation with His 
judgments. A direct answer was demanded from him 
whether he would retract or not. ‘I neither can nor dare 
retract anything,’ he replied, ‘ unless convinced by reason 
and Scripture ; my conscience is a captive to God’s Word, 
_ and it is neither safe nor right to go against conscience. 
There I take my stand. I can do no otherwise. So help 
me, God. Amen.’ 

It was evident that Luther was not to be intimidated. 
He remained some days in Worms; but neither per- 
suasion nor threatening availed with him. He received 
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orders to depart; and in the end of April, he set out on 
his way home. As he left Eisenach a few days after- 
ward, and was passing through a narrow defile near the 
fortress of Altenstein, he was seized by two armed horse- 
men with attendants, carried to the neighboring castle of 
the Wartburg, and there lodged in safety. This appar- 
ently violent seizure was the friendly act of his sov- 
ereign, Frederick of Saxony, to protect him from the 
destruction that his intrepid conduct was certain to have 
called down upon him had he remained at liberty. The 
ban of the empire had followed him, and temporary ob- 
security was his only safety. 

The R. suffered, however, from the absence of his 
guiding hand. Carlstadt and others, left alone at Wit- 
tenberg, gave the rein to many excesses. Reform 
seemed likely to merge into license. The heart of 
Luther, after a year's residence in obscurity, was incon- 
trollabiy stirred within him to be at his old post again, 
directing and controlling the spirit of innovation; and 
he returned to Wittenberg 1522, Mar. The lawless 
movement, however, which had received impulse, was 
not to be restrained. It broke out in many quarters. 
Social oppression and misery added to the flames of 
fanaticism. The peasantry rose in arms, headed by the 
Anabaptist Miinzer, and the horrors of a civil war raged 
throughout Germany. Luther exerted all his influence 
to stem the unhappy tide of affairs; exhorted the nobles 
on one hand, and the peasants on the other; and at no 
part of his.career did he show a higher spirit and wis- 
dom, though he has not always got the credit of this. 

With his hands thus full of practical labor, he plunged 
at the same time into a violent controversy with Eras- 
mus, which reflected little credit on him. Erasmus and 
he had hitherto, though in different ways, co-operated 
in the same cause; but they were men of such different 
spirit and temper, that a separation was inevitable. 
Luther had felt this for some time, but he was reluctant 
to come to an open breach. ‘Do not join your forces to 
our adversaries; publish no books against me, and I 
will publish none against you,’ he had said in a letter 
1524. On the publication, however, of Erasmus's treat- 
ise De Libero Arbitrio, Luther could no longer hold 
silence. He responded in the same year, 1525, by his 
counter-treatise, De Servo Arbitrio; and the war of words 
was waged hotly and vehemently between them. Luther 
was not only hearty but violent in denunciation ; his in- 
dignation sank into coarseness, while the ‘audacity of 
his logic plunged him into unguarded and even immoral 
paradoxes, which left him gravely open to the cold and 
telling sarcasms of his opponent. He was evidently 
himself little satisfied with the result, and even his 
warmest admirers cannot see much to admire in the 
spirit and zeal which he manifested on this occasion. 

Hitherto, the R. had not received any legal establish- 
ment. Frederick.of Saxony, while warmly protecting 
Luther and his followers, did not yet take any steps to 
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displace Romanism by legal enactment, setting up in 
its stead a Reformed church. This was now done, how- 
ever, by Frederick’s successor. He commissioned Luther 
and Melanchthon to prepare a new form of church gov- 
ernment and church service for his dominions. His 
example was followed by the other princes and states 
in Germany that had renounced the papal supremacy. 
The R. thus obtained substantive existence and civil 
support. It was no longer merely a spiritual move- 
ment; it became thenceforth also a political power. 
This important result showed itself conspicuously at 
the Diet of Spires 1526. An endeavor at this diet to 
suppress the new religious movement, and to insist on 
rigorous execution of the papal sentence against Luther 
and his followers, was successfully opposed by a major- 
ity of the princes and representatives of states; and it 
was resolved on the contrary that the princes should 
have full power to order ecclesiastical affairs in their 
own dominions as they thought proper. This resolution 
served greatly to extend the Reformation. The emperor 
was too busy for some years with his own affairs to be 
able to interfere with the course of events; and the re- 
forming cause was in the mean time greatly strengthened 
and advanced in various states of Germany. 

This period of progress and tranquillity was soon 
interrupted.. A new diet was convoked at the same 
place 1529; and under the more powerful influence of 
the papal party, backed by the presence of the emperor's 
brother, who presided in the diet, the measures of the 
former diet were recalled, and all changes in religion de- 
clared to be unlawful except such as might be authorized 
by an approaching general council. It was then that 
the Elector of Saxony, the Landgrave of Hesse, and 
other princes of the empire who had already embraced 
the R., and established it in their dominions, made a 
solemn protest against the action of this diet —a circum- 
stance which gave rise to the name Protestants, which 
has since attached to all the followers of the R.: see 
PROTESTANT. 

While the R. thus ran its course in Germany, and 
was adopted by the civil authorities in many states, it 
was making corresponding progress in Switzerland ; and 
there at length also, after a famous and elaborate con- 
ference at Bern 1528, under the countenance of the civil 
authorities, the supremacy of the pope was abolished, 
and the Reformed doctrines, in even a broader and more 
definite shape than in Germany, were declared the only 
doctrine of Scripture. Bern, Ziirich, and Basel continued 
to be the main centres of the Reformed movement in 
Switzerland; but the Reformed doctrines gradually ex- 
tended throughout the great majority of the cantons. 
Chiefly those surrounding the Lake of Lucerne remained, 
as they remain to this day, strongly attached to the 
Rom. Cath. faith. The chief point of difference between 
the reformers in Switzerland and Germany concerned 
the doctrine of the Eucharist. Luther, while abandon- 
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ing the doctrine of a literal conversion of the bread of 
the Eucharist into the body of Christ, known under the 
name transubstantiation, held to a modification of this 
doctrine, erroneously called consubstantiation. The 
bread did not become the body of Christ literally, but it 
contained the body of Christ: Christ was in the bread as 
really * as the sword in the scabbard, or the Holy Ghost 
in the dove.' Zwingli, on the contrary, and his co- 
reformers in Switzerland, discarded all outward presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist : the service in their view was 
merely memorial. ‘ It is the spirit that quiekeneth ; the 
flesh profiteth nothing '—a passage which they applied 
to prove the worthlessness of any supposed eating of the 
body of Christ, even if such a thing were possible. 

The dispute which arose on this subject between the 
reformers of Germany and Switzerland, aud especially 
between their respective leaders, Luther and Zwingli, 
proved a serious impediment to the cause. Philip of 
Hesse sought to bring about reconciliation between 
them. Zwingli, Bucer, and (Ecolampadius met with 
Luther and Melanchthon at Marburg 1529, on Philip’s 
invitation, and held a long conference, but without 
result. Luther was not to be moved in a matter 
which he held to be of the very essence of the Christian 
faith. The combatants separated with their opinions 
unchanged. 

When Charles V. perceived the firmness of the Prot. 
princes in the position which they had taken, he became 
anxious for temperate and conciliatory measures. In 
an interview with the pope at Bologna, he urged, but 
without success, the necessity of a general council, and 
at the same time took means toconvene personally with 
the princes at a new diet to be held at Augsburg. In 
view of this important convention, the reformers 
prepared, at the instance of the Elector of Saxony, a 
statement of their special doctrines. The basis of this, 
the famous Confession of Augsburg, were 17 articles, de- 
livered by Luther to the elector at Torgau, which had 
been adopted at a conference at Schwabach 1529. These 
articles, enlarged and polished by the careful and moder- 
ete pen of Melanchthon, were submittedin 28 chapters to 
the diet which met at Augsburg 1530, June. 21 chapters 
were occupied with the statement of the opinions of 
the reformers, and the remaining 7 with an exposure of 
the errors of popery. The reading of this confession by 
the Chancellor of Saxony, in name of the Prot. states, 
made an earnest and favorable impression on the diet. 
The papal authorities submitted a reply, which was ap- 
proved by the emperor, and ordered by him to be'ac- 
cepted as a conclusion of the religious differences which 
had arisen. The Protestants responded instead by an 
answer to the papal document, afterward expanded by 
Melanchthon, and published under the title Apology for 
the Confession of Augsburg. 

The religious schism between the emperor and many 
of the states of Germany seemed now approaching a 
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crisis which could terminate only in war. A renewed 
decree exceeding in severity that of Worms was launched 
against the reformers. They on their part appreciated 
the solemnity of the crisis, and met, headed by the 
Elector of Saxony, first at Schmalkald, then at Frankfurt, 
1530,1, when they entered into a treaty of defensive alli- 
ance, and encouraged each other in the resolution to 
maintain their religion and liberties against the threat- 
ened encroachments of the imperial edict. To Henry 
VIII. of England, then just beginning his own erratic 
eareer of reformation, they sent a special invitation to 
co-operate with them, on the basis of the doctrines of 
the Confession of Augsburg—an invitation to which he 
responded, but which issued in no practical result. The 
emperor, notwithstanding the strongly hostile attitude 
which he had assumed, was not prepared as yet to 
plunge into hostilities. The Turks were menacing the 
frontier of the empire; he had his own personal objects 
to gain in the advancement of his brother Ferdinand to 
the dignity of king of the Romans, an object which he 
could not accomplish without a majority of votes at an 
imperial diet. He was content, therefore, to enter anew 
into negotiations with the Prot. princes; and after many 
unavailing projects of reconciliation, a treaty of peace 
was concluded between them at Niirnberg 1532. The 
Protestants agreed to support him against the Turks, 
and to acknowledge Ferdinand as king of the Romans; 
while the emperor in his turn agreed to abrogate the 
edicts of Worms and Augsburg, and ailow the Prot- 
estants free exercise of their religion until some settle- 
ment by a general council or a diet of the empire. 

It was the emperor's necessities and not his will which 
consented to the peace of Niirnberg; there was no pros- 
pect therefore of its being lasting. But the Protestants 
availed themselves of their temporary repose to strength- 
en themselves and extend their power. The emperor 
continued to urge the pope to convoke a general council. 
At length, 1536, Paul III. issued a summons for a coun- 
cil to meet at Mantua in the following year; but the 
Duke of Mantua being disinclined to receive so many 
turbulent guests into his quiet city, the project did not 
take effect. In anticipation, however, and convinced 
that no council convened under the exclusive influence 
of the pope would deal fairly with the subject in dispute, 
the Protestants met at Schmalkald 1537, and, while sol- 
emnly protesting against a mere Italian or papal coun- 
cil, at the same time agreed to a new summary of their 
doctrines, drawn up by Luther, to be presented to the 
assembled bishops. This summary is known under the 
name of the Schmalkald Articles, and with the Confession 
of Augsburg and the Apology for the Confession constitutes 
to this day the doctrinal basis of the German Lutheran 
Church. 

At length, 1546, the same year in which Luther, worn 
out by his many toils, died somewhat suddenly at 
Eisleben, a council assembled at Trent. It was soon evie 
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dent that no compromise was practicable between the 
Prot. and the papal parties; and both sides prepared to 
try the venture of war. When the Council of Trent 
promulgated its decrees, and the Reformed princes in 
the Diet of Ratisbon protested against their authority, 
the emperor raised an army to compel their obedience. 
They on their part were ready with their forces, and 
marched into Bavaria against the emperor. The results, 
in the first instance, were severely disastrous to the 
Prot. cause, chiefly through the division of the princes, 
and especially the perfidy of Maurice, nephew of the 
Elector of Saxony. Various attempts at reconciliation 
and compromise were again attempted, in which Melanch- 
thon was prominent; but, as before, they came to noth- 
ing. A change of fortune gave temporary triumph to 
the Prot. arms, and the result was that Charles con- 
cluded a formal treaty at Passau 1552, which may be 
considered the foundation of the Prot. liberties of Ger- 
many. The Protestants stipulated for free exercise of 
their religion, until the meeting of a diet which should 
settle a permanent religious peace; and in return, they 
agreed to lend assistance against the Turks, who were 
still menacing the frontier of the empire. The prom- 
ised diet assembled at Augsburg 1555, and framed arti- 
cles for the religious pacification of Germany, according 
to which all adherents of the Augsburg Confession of 
Faith were left in undisturbed enjoyment of the rights 
which they had acquired, were freed from papal domina- 
tion, and allowed to order their religious concerns as 
seemed best to them; Protestants and Rom. Catholies 
alike being bound to respect each other's convictions, 
and not to injure or persecute each other on account of 
religion, under penalty of being proceeded against as 
enemies of the empire. This treaty.of Augsburg ter- 
minates the period of the R. in Germany. 

In the neighboring eountries of Denmark and Sweden, 
the progress of Reformed opinions had proceeded still 
more rapidly than in Germany. In both these countries, 
the sovereigns took the lead in enlightening their.peo- 
ple, and freeing them from the tyranny of the Church of 
Rome. In Sweden particularly, Gustavus Vasa showed 
great courage and prudence in carrying out a reforming 
policy. He invited learned Lutheran teachers into his 
dominions, and showed special zeal in the circulation of 
a Swedish version of the Scriptures, made by one of 
these teachers, named Olaus Petri, the most prominent 
among the Swedish reformers. At an assembly of the 
states at Westeras 1527, while the reformers in Ger- 
many were still struggling for bare existence, it was 
unanimously resolved that the Lutheran doctrines should 
be adopted in Sweden, and a Reformed church, entirely 
independent of Rome, established. The same result oc- 
curred in Denmark 1539, when an assembly of the Dan- 
ish states at Odensee gave formal sanction to a plan of 
religious doctrine, worship, and discipline, drawn up by 
Bugenhagen, disciple and frieng of Luther, whom Chris- 
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tian III. had invited from Wittenberg for the purpose. 

In France, the progress of the R. was much more un- 
certain and wavering. As early as 1523, the new doc- 
trines had spread greatly in many parts of France, under 
the countenance of Margaret, Queen of Navarre, sister 
of Francis I., the constant rival of Charles V. The 
names chiefly associated with this early phase of the 
French R., besides that of Margaret herself, are those 
of Lefévre and Farel, the latter particularly a man of 
active and fiery zeal, originally a priest in Dauphiné, 
whom we find subsequently associated with Calvin in 
Geneva. The Univ. of Paris became for a time strongly 
infected with the ‘ new learning,’ and many of the no- 
bility, as well as the people, were actually inclined to 
throw aside the traditions imposed by Rome. But the 
violent and inconsistent policy of Francis I., and the 
fierce spirit of faction which the struggle engendered, 
gave an unhappy turn to the course of events in France, 
and prevented the R. from obtaining in that country 
any such national recognition as it obtained in Germany 
and elsewhere. Both Farel and Calvin were driven by 
the violence of persecution into Switzerland. Calvin 
settled for a time at Basel, where he completed and pub- 
lished the first ed. of his Institutes. The famous preface, 
addressed to Francis I., bears date Basel 1535, Aug. 1. 
In 1536 he repaired to Geneva, where Farel, already 
laboring in the work of the R., retained him by a ‘divine 
menace,’ and he began his illustrious career as reformer 
theologian, and legislator. 

In Spain and in Italy, the spread of the R., which in 
both countries had taken an active and hopeful start, 
was almost entirely suppressed by the power of the In- 
quisition. The Church of Rome was able to bring its 
whole force to bear upon these countries, unchecked by 
political hostility. The flames of martyrdom, which 
elsewhere seemed to kindle a double zeal for the cause 
which they aimed to destroy, were here kept burning 
with such incessant and devouring cruelty as to con- 
sume all life out of the new movement, and brand the 
name Protestant with the infamy which, in the popular 
mind, always attaches itself to hopeless failure. 

The same policy was attempted in the Netherlands. 
More than 100,000 of the inhabitants are said to have 
fallen under the atrocious cruelty of Charles V. and his 
son, Philip II. But the spirit of political freedom and 
moral earnestness proved at length adequate, and finally, 
through a protracted and bloody conflict, more than ad- 
equate, to cope with the blood-thirstiness even of Philip 
and Alva; and the principles of the R., after a Calvin- 
istic type, were at length established in the United 
Provinces, together with the political supremacy of the 
House of Orange. 

The R. in England presented peculiar features— 
an undercurrent of popular movement, dating even 
from the time of Wycliffe, and a somewhat inconsistent 
and wavering series of political changes during the 
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reigns of the three Tudor princes, Henry VIII., Ed- 
ward VI., and Elizabeth. In the beginning of the 
16th c., as early as the first movements of Luther, there 
were indications of a revival of evangelical religious life 
among the tradesmen of London and the peasantry in 
various parts of the country, particularly in Lincolnshire. 
The popular mind had begun to regard with suspicion 
and ridicule some of the most characteristic doetrines 
of Romanism. The residence of Erasmus in England, 
in the beginning of the reign of Henry VIII., stimulated 
a spirit of biblical inquiry among the educated classes, 
which, while it remained mostly faithful to the Church 
of Rome, as in the case of More and others, yet helped 
to advance a reforming movement. The study of his 
Greek Testament was eagerly entered upon by a few 
students at both universities, especially Cambridge. We 
tind Biling, Tyndale, and Frith associated at Cambridge 
1520; and in the decade following, Cranmer, Ridley, and 
Latimer became prominent. It is at the end of this lat- 
ter period—1529—a year before the meeting of the Diet 
of Augsburg in Germany, that the R. in England took 
its first decided advance. In this year, the usurpations 
of the clergy, and the manifold ecclesiastical abuses 
prevailing in the country, were the subject of parlia- 
mentary legislation. The negotiations as to Henry’s 
divorce from Catharine had been proceeding for some 
time, and the country was greatly excited by the course 
of events. In 1533 Henry was married to Anne Boleyn, 
and his former marriage with DADA declared void. 
All appeals to Rome were forbidden. ‘In the two follow- 
ing years, the sovereign was declared the supreme head 
of the Church of England, with authority to redress all 
errors, heresies,and abuses in the church; the monasteries 
were dissolved; and parliament petitioned that a new 
translation of the Scriptures might be authorized, and 
set up in churches. In all this course of reformation, 
however, there was but little religious impulse on 
Henry's part, for we find him, 1539, entering violently on 
the path of reaction, and passing the famous statute 
known as the Six Articles, which rendered it penal to 
deny the doctrine of transubstantiation, or to affirm 
that priests might marry. Cranmer, who had been for 
some years Abp. of Canterbury, labored to prevent their 
passing; and Latimer resigned his bishopric as soon as 
they were confirmed. 

With the accession of Edward VI., 1547, the R. greatly 
advanced. The statute of the Six Articles was repealed, 
with other reaetionary measures of the close of Henry's 
reign. 'The parliament of 1548 established the use of 
the Book of Common Prayer; the clergy were permitted 
to marry; the cup was allowed to the laity; and 1551 
the 42 articles of religious belief, afterward reduced to 
39, were promulgated. The temporary restoration of 
popery under Mary, and the final establishment of 
Anglican Protestantism under Elizabeth, belong to the 
special history of these reigns. 
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In Scotland the reforming impulses began with Patrick 
Hamilton about the same time that Cranmer and 
Latimer first appear active in England. Hamilton was 
educated in Paris and in Germany, and learned there 
the doctrines which he introduced into his native 
country. There was something, indeed, of the same 
popular movement, known under the name Lollardism 
in Scotland, as in England, and Hamilton’s preaching 
may have served to kindle the dying embers of this 
movement. His judicial and ecclesiastical murder 1528 
produced immense effect in preparing the way for the 
R. in Scotland. ‘Men began,’ says Knox, ‘very liber- 
ally to speak.’ ‘The reik of Mr. Patrick Hamilton in- 
fected as many as it did blow upon’ dm HAMILTON, 
PATRICK). After Hamilton, George Wishart appears 
as the next hero-martyr of the Scottish R.; and in con- 
nection first with him—as his reverend disciple and 
companion—we hear of John Knox, who became finally 
the great leading spirit of the movement, by whose in- 
fluence popery was extirpated, and the R. established 
in Scotland 1560. The Scottish R. followed the type of 
the Calvinistic R. in Geneva, where Knox had taken 
refuge during the period of persecution in Scotland, and 
had been for some years the companion of Calvin. Epis- 
copacy was abolished, and the fabric of the Reformed 
Kirk set up in every respect as far as possible in oppo- 
sition to the papal system. See the works of Ranke, 
Hagenbach, Gieseler, Marheineke, Hottinger; of Merle 
d'Aubigné; and the works named under the titles ENG- 
LAND, CHURCH OF® SCOTLAND, CHURCH OF. 

Such is the light in which this great religious revolu- 
tion presents itself to the Protestant. Rom. Cath. 
students naturally regard it very differently ; and though 
the name REFORMATION has come to be generally 
adopted as the historical designation of the religious 
movement of the 16th c., this name is accepted by Rom. 
Catholics under protest only, and as a conventional 
phrase, whose rigorous meaning they distinctly repudi- 
ate. The more strict writers among them employ in its 
stead the name ‘ Pseudo-Reformation,’ or ‘So-called 
Reformation.’ . 

As regards the event itself, Rom. Catholics, while they . 
admit that many abuses existed in the church which 
called for reform, and many superstitions which de- 
formed the true character of religion among the igno- 
rant masses of the people, contend nevertheless not only 
that the extent and the nature of these abuses and 
superstitions are greatly exaggerated, but also that the 
task of reforming them did not imply either the neces- 
sity or the lawfulness of a separation from the church. 
They assert that the conduct and eharacter of many of 
those most prominent in the movement prove them to 
have been influenced by corrupt and unworthy motives; 
that in their effort to throw off the obedience of Rome, they 
rather sought emancipation from moral and disciplinary 
restraint, than the purilication of the religious system of 
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the church ; that the change in many of the countries in 
which it was effected was wrought mainly through the 
agency of the sovereign, with a view to appropriation 
of the revenues of the church ; and that in others it was 
wrought by appealing to the prejudices of excited and 
unreasoning multitudes, who were taught to confound 
the system with its abuses, and who were incapable of 
distinguishing the true doctrine of the church from the 
superstitions justly held up for reprobation. "Thus, in 
the view of Rom. Catholies, the true REFORMATION of 
the church was not that which has been described above 
as carried out by the seceders of the 16th c., but that 
internal change effected by the decrees of the Council of 
Trent, and by the religious revival simultaneous with 
the sittings of that assembly. They dwell much on the 
fact that all the notable successes of Protestantism were 
in the period of its origin, and that, in the words of 
Lord Macaulay, if Protestantism had at its first onset 
* drjven Catholicism to the Alps and Pyrenees, sô Rom. 
Catholicism, in its turn, * rallied and drove back Protest- 
antism even to the German Ocean.’ 

As to the moral and religious results of the R., the 
same difference of opinion exists. That the very ne- . 
cessity of action which it created had a beneflcial influ- 
ence on their own church, by the internal revival to 
which it led, Rom. Catholies freely admit; but they 
regard the revolt against authority, the inauguration of 
religious innovation and skepticism, the separation from 
the church, and the disruption of Christian unity, as 
heavily fraught with moral and intellectual evil; anda 
work of much learning has been devoted, by the well- 
known theologian Dr. Dóllinger (q.v.), to establishing 
this point, by the confessions of the first reformers 
themselves, and their immediate successors. See 
Die Reformation, ihre innere Entwickelung und ihre 
a von J. Dóllinger (3 vols. 8vo, Regensburg 
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REFORM ATORY SCHOOLS: schools in England 
for depraved or vagrant children; corresponding to 
Reform Schools in the United States. The first insti- 
tution to which Queen Victoria gave her name was & 
reformatory for girls, established at Chiswick 1834, under 
the name Victoria Asylum. It was also the first of its 
kind in England. Capt. Brenton was the first who took 
his stand on the principle that no child under 16 years 
of age should be sent to prison, but to some place where 
training might be provided in industry and virtue; and 
the girls’ school at Chiswick originated in his influence. 
On his death 1839, reformatory efforts of this kind ceased 
for several years in England, though these principles 
were flourishing in the school of Mettray (q.v.), founded 
1839, and the Rauhes Haus (q.v.), Hamburg. In 1847 
the St. George’s Institution restricted its care to boys 
charged with or convicted of crime; and at length, 1850, 
removed to, Redhill, establishing there, on the family 
system, the greatest reformatory in England. From 
this time the progress was rapid; and at length govt. 
legalized the system by the act of 1854, retaining, how- 
ever, in full force voluntary agency. The state certifies 
the school (under voluntary agency) to be fit for its pur- 
pose, and provides that, on conviction, after a short im- 
prisonment, not more, generally, than 14 days, the child 
shall enter the school, and remain for a term of years, 
under the sole management of its conductors, paid for 
by the treasury at the fixed rate of 68. (about $1.50) per 
week. A portion of this is recoverable from the parents, 
if they are in condition to contribute to the child’s sup- 
port. At the close of 1884, there were in England 49 
and in Scotland 12 reformatories : the number of inmates 
(including those out on trial) was 6,360: total expendi- 
ture (1884) £125,583. The Education Commission said 
of these schools: ‘ Upon the whole, none of the institu- 
tions connected with education appear to be in a more 
satisfactory condition.’ It has, however, been urged 
that children should not be sentenced to reformatories 
on a first conviction, as it was becoming the rule to do, 
and that all children under 12 should be sentenced to 
an Industrial School (q.v.) instead.—The Reformatory 
and Refuge Union is a Brit. institution which now has 
charge of the interests of associated reforms of this 
kind—including Reformatory Schools, Industrial Schools, 
Ragged Schools, Magdalen Asylums, etc.—See REFORM 
SCHOOLS; JUVENILE OFFENDEBS. 
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REFORMED CHURCH iN AMERICA (DUTCH): de- 
scendant of the same church in Holland, there first 
known as *the Churches under the Cross, and com- 
pletely constituted 1563 at Antwerp by the establishment 
of a synod, and the adoption of the confession and cat- 
echism maintained to this day. The Dutch W. India 
Co. always sent with emigrants a pious schoolmaster, 
called Ziekentrooster, or Comforter of the Sick, whose 
piety, or at least seriousness of life, was well guarded by 
a multiplicity of duties besides teaching and comforting, 
such as doing service as sexton, bearing the state 
eushion before the director or gov., presiding at re- 
ligious meetings, leading the singing, and reading ser- 
mons (in the absence of a regular ministry), catechizing,. 
and giving out funeral invitations. When Director 
Minuit arrived at the trading-post on Manhattan Island 
1620, two Ziekentroosters were chosen, Sebastian Jansen 
Krol and Jan Huyck. Not until 1628, Aug. 11, did the 
first minister arrive, the Rev. Jonas Michaelius; he 
first established the form of a church; two elders were 
chosen, and, at the first administration of the Lord’s 
Supper, there were full 50 communicants, Dutch and 
Walloons (Flemish), besides some French, to whom the 
pastor administered the rite in their own language and 
mode. Dominie Everardus Bogardus came in 1633. In 
a horse-mill, probably for grinding grain, prayers had 
been read during seven years; then a frail wooden 
ehureh was built on the shore of the East river, in Pearl 
st., between Whitehall and Broad sts. Here the people 
worshipped until 1642, when the famous navigator De 
Vries said to Gov. Kieft, ‘It is a shame that the English, 
when they visited Manhattan, saw only a mean barn, in 
which we worshipped; the first thing they built in New 
England, after their dwelling-houses, was a fine church.’ 
Soon afterward, a subscription paper was passed around 
at the wedding of a daughter of Dominie Bogardus, with 
a success due in part, perhaps, to accompaniments of 
the feast. With John and Richard Ogden, of Stamford, 
Conn., as contracting masons, a church 72 by 50 by 16 ft. 
was built within the fort, the present Battery,and called 
the St. Nicholas; there the people worshipped until 1693, 
when a new church was ready on Garden st. (destroyed 
in the great fire 1835). This was the first of the Col- 
legiate Ref. Dutch edifices of New York, and named the 
South Church when the colleagued North one, corner 
Nassau and Cedar sts., was dedicated 1729 (not long 
since used for post-office and now supplanted by the 
Mutual Life Ins. Building); and this in turn was called 
the Middle Church when the North one was opened 1769, 
corner of Fulton st. and * Horse and Cart lane’ (William 
8t.)—now demolished, but memorable for the * Fulton st. 
prayer-meetings.’ In the progress of time, the Middle 
became the South Church, when the temple until lately 
in Lafayette Place occupied a central position, dedicated 
1839, and the marble edifice on Fifth ave. and 29th st., 
finished 1854, was the most northern of the three Col- 
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legiate churches. Now there are added two Collegiate 
churches in Harlem, the ‘First,’ with its tall slender 
spire of stone, on Lenox ave., and the ‘Second,’ on East 
121st st., besides nearly 20 others within the city limits, 
belonging to the same denomination. The bell of the 
old Nassau St. Church, cast in Amsterdam 1731, into the 
molten metal of which it was said that a number of 
burghers threw pieces of silver, was paid for by a leg- 
acy for the purpose made by Col. Abraham De Peyster, 
bore a legend ‘legacy to the Low Dutch Church of New 
York,’ rang in its place a century, and from its size and 
far-ringing tones was called the ‘Fireman’s Bell;’ it 
was, not long since, hanging in the tower of the former 
Lafayette Place structure, but now rings in the church 
on Fifth ave. and 48th street. 

Among the customs of the old Dutch churches were 
the black-silk ministerial gown; the psalms of the day 
posted in conspicuous movable figures; the short silent 
prayer, with hat-covered face, by the minister before as- 
cending the pulpit; the reading of the Scriptures, and, 
in the afternoon, reciting the Apostles’ Creed, by the 
clerk in front of the pulpit; his reception of all notices 
and passing them up on a long: pole to the dominie in 
the high pulpit; the timing of the sermon by an hour- 
glass, watched by the clerk, whose duty was to rap 
thrice with his cane if the preacher exceeded an hour; 
and the brief address to the deacons by the preacher 
before they passed the black-velvet collecting bag, fast- 
ened at the end of a pole and with a little bell attached. 

This sketch of the origin and rise of the Dutch Church 
in New York had parallel in many other localities across 
the East and Hudson rivers, and especially along the 
rivers of New Jersey and the Hudson and Mohawk. In 
1719 a movement was made to rear and ordain min- 
isters, so as not to depend on supply from the mother 
country. After some years, consent was given to the 
formation of a synod, which was accordingly constituted, 
though some conservatives withdrew and formed a sep- 
arate organization. The disruption was finally healed 
by a plan of union, effected by Dr. John H. Livingston 
1770. The perfected organization took its present form 
1812, and in 1867 the name was changed from Reformed 
Protestant Dutch Church in N. America to Reformed 
Church in America. 

The old Ref. Dutch polity, which is strict Presbyte- 
rianism, has been retained for the most part. There is 
a consistory, comprising elders and deacons, each serv- 
ing two years, who have power to call a minister, to re- 
ceive and dismiss members, and, with few exceptions, 
are trustees of the church property. ‘The consistory is 
elected by the church, the synod of 1889 making 18 years 
of age the limit in the right to vote. Those who have 
held the office of elder or deacon constitute the ‘great 
consistory,’ summoned to advise on unusually important 
occasions. The classis, corresponding to a presbytery, 
is constituted of the minister and one elder from each 
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church in a convenient region. There are now 34 classes, 
of which 17 are in N. Y.—viz., New York, Long Island, 
Westchester, Hudson, Kingston, Poughkeepsie, Ulster, 
Greene, Montgomery, Schoharie, Rensselaer, Albany, 
Saratoga, Schenectady, N. and S. Cayuga, Rochester; 
7 in New Jersey—viz., Bergen, Newark, Passaic, New 
Brunswick, Monmouth, Raritan, Paramus; others are 
Philadelphia, Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Da- 
kota. Groups of classes are united in ‘ particular synods,’ 
of which there are 4: New York, Albany, New Bruns- 
wick, and Chicago, comprising 4 ministers and 4 elders 
from each classis represented. The general synod, cor- 
responding to the Presb. gen. assembly, is constituted 
of clerical and lay representatives from each classis. 

The doctrinal position of the denomination is firmly 
intrenched in five creeds, the Apostles’, the Nicene, the 
Belgic, the Canons of Dordrecht, and the Athanasian, 
the latter the most rigid of the three ‘catholic’ creeds. 
The Heidelberg Catechism is required to be gone over 
in pulpit exposition once every four years, and to be 
taught in families and Sunday-schools; in the latter its 
use is exclusive by vote of the gen. synod 1889. Before 
occurrence of the Lord's Supper, it is enjoined on min- 
ister and elders to inquire into the doctrinal and prac- 
tical good standing of communicants. The Ten Com- 
mandments are read at the morning service every Sun- 
day, and the Apostles' Creed usually at afternoon or 
evening service. The original Holland liturgy, modified 
and including responsive readings, is not of obligatory 
use, except the parts provided for sacramental and dis- 
ciplinary occasions. In 1767 the consistory of the Col- 
legiate Church of New York, on account of the declining 
use of the Dutch language, moved to substitute Eng. ; 
and in 1789 a book of psalms and hymns in Eng., pre- 
pared by the Rev. Dr. Livingston, was approved and 
came into use. This has been revised and enlarged, or 
replaced, from time to time; and recently a new hymnal 
has been prepared. However, 90-100 churches use the 
Dutch language, and 40-50 the German, composed, 
doubtless, of comparatively recent settlers and their 
descendants. 

According to the last report of the gen. synod, 1890, 
there were in this communion 551 churches, 560 minis- 
ters, 6 licentiates, 49,135 families, 90,878 communicants, 
38,472 baptized non-communicants, 35,805 catechumens : 
total enrolment 103,046. There were 798 Sunday schools, 
with 9,463 officers and teachers, and 77,603 pupils. There 
were received during the year on confession of faith 
5,277; on certificate 2,798; dismissed 2,403. The con- 
tributions to denominational benevolence aggregated 
` $280,661; to other benevolence $32,838 ; to congregational 
support and objects $1,003,815. Collections in the 
Sunday schools were $20,175 for boards of the church, 
and $12,663 for other objects. Theannual total contrib- 
uted to foreign missions was $117,090. 

The foreign missionary work as denominational, in- 
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dependently of the A. B. C. F. M., began 1857. "The prin- 
cipal mission is the N. and 8. Arcot, in the Madura 
district in s. India, organized 1854. The report gives 
98 outstations, 8 missionaries, 9 asst. missionaries, 4 
native pastors, 21 native assistants and catechists, 19 
asst. catechists, 56 Anglo-vernacular schoolmasters, 84 
readers, 34 schoolmistresses and zenana teachers, 10 
colporteurs, 16 Bible readers, 4 zenana women; com- 
municants 1,690, and baptisms of adults not communi- 
cants 469. The N. Japan mission, organized 1859, has 
7 missionaries and 11 assistants; and the S. Japan 3 of 
the former, 5 of the latter, and 1 teacher; but much of 
the work is carried on in connection with the ‘ United 
Church’ in Japan, and is not reported separately from 
that. The Amoy mission in China has 3 stations, 23 
outstations, 16 missionaries, 9 assts., 8 native ordained, 
20 native helpers, 8 churches, and 856 communicants. 

The oldest college under the auspices of the denomi- 
nation is Rutgers (q.v.), at New Brunswick, N. J. Con- 
nected with it is a theol. seminary, opened 1785, now 
having 8 buildings, a library of 40,000 vols., and a fund 
of $400,000: its report for the year ending 1890, May 1, 
States the income $7,500, expenses $8,285, bequests 
$2,038 ; a scholarship fund $111,071; 5 professors, and 38 
students during the year. Hope Coll., at Holland, 
Mich., founded 1866, had 50 students (of whom 44 were 
classical), graminar dept. 132, summer school 157; all 
but 3 of the college students were religious. It has a 
library of 7,925 vols.; and, so far as the mixed form of 
the report gives data, a contingent fund $11,684, and a 
permanent fund $12,002. The theol. school connected 
with it has 2 professors, 1 lector, 8 students; and some 
items of endowment foot up $35,348. The Northwestern 
Classical Acad., in Iowa, has 56 students and 3 teachers. 
In all these institutions, the church board of education 
has 93 students receiving aid. A theol. dept., under 
William W. Scudder, D.D., is connected with the Arcot 
mission in India, having 15 students. 

For several years negotiations have been in progress 
looking to union between this body and the Reformed 
Church in the United States (German). The two bodies 
have much in common—not only name, but church 
govt., adherence to the Heidelberg Catechism, and the 
same sacramental forms and other features of liturgy. 
Committees from the two gen. synods have met and 
reported—that of the German synod, 1890, recommend- 
ing a federal union of the two communions, with a rep- 
resentation that shall have ultimate authority in regard 
to new missions, both domestic and foreign, new educa- 
tional institutions, and the departments of religious 
publication. The report was adopted. On its part, the 
Reformed Church (Dutch) appointed a committee to 
draw up a plan of union. If united, the two denomina- 
tions would have about 2,000 churches, 270,000 com- 
municants, over 1,300 ministers, 20 institutions of 
learning, and 5 publishing-houses. They are already in 
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the Alliance of Reformed Churches, characterized by the 
presbyterial form of govt., and the recent movement is 
a step toward one national, and perhaps international, 
Reformed church. 

The organ of the Reformed Church (Dutch) is the 
Christian Intelligencer, of New York, long and well known 
for its ability and literary excellence. The new Presb. 
and Ref. Review represents this body and the Presb. 
churches, as its name indicates. Besides these there 
ure the smaller papers devoted to missions or other 
branches of work. 

REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
(GERMAN): lineal descendant of the same church in 
Germany, which took its type from Melanchthon and 
Calvin, when a party dissented from Zwingli and Luther 
and made the Heidelberg Catechism its standard. It 
assumed form first in the Palatinate, whose elector, 
Frederick III., appointed certain Heidelberg professors 
to compose the catechism, published 1563. This became 
the symbol of Ref. churches, not only in Germany, but 
also in neighboring countries, including Holland. It is 
the only creed of this denomination in the United States, 
and was imported with the first immigrants of that 
faith 1684, who, with their successors, formed settle- 
ments in Penn., and to some extent in the seaboard 
colonies south. The first known minister of this body, 
Philip Boehm, came 1720 and settled near what is now 
ealled Boehm’s Church in Montgomery co., Penn. The 
first synod was constituted 1747, within a few days after 
the first synod of the Ref. (Dutch) Church. In 1793 there 
were nearly 150 churches; and in years following other 
synods were organized in neighboring states. Not until 
1863 was a gen. synod formed, supreme over the others 
as a court of appeal and advice. It meets once in three 
years, and, like thatof the Ref. (Dutch) Church, is com- 
posed of representatives from the classes, which are 
grouped in local synods. 

The Heidelberg Catechism, which defines the doctrines 
of this church, teaches the natural depravity of man, 
and salvation by free grace, but differs from the stricter 
Calvinism in omitting the doctrine of reprobation; it 
agrees with Calvinism, and disagrees with Lutheranism, 
in holding only to the spiritual presence in the symbols 
of the Lord's Supper.  Pedobaptism is taught and 
practiced, but the views of this church incline to what 
is now known as Christian nurture, involving a con- 
structive membership of the baptized in the church body, 
to be ratified by individual confession, termed confirma- 
tion, on reaching suitable age. In harmony with this 
practice, approved in theory if not carried out in form 
by many in various orthodox communions (and ably set 
forth in Horace Bushnell’s Christian Nurture), is the en- 
tire mode of statement in the ‘Mercersburg Theology ' 
(q.v.), advocated by the Rev. Drs. Rauch and Nevin of 
this denomination. As baptized children of believing 
parents may be considered as having an organic relation 
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to the church, not merely under an individual pledge of 
faithfulness on the part of individual parents, so the 
cburch has an organie relation to Christ, lifting it into 
oneness with him and the Father; and so, also, mankind 
is an organic unity in sinfulness, from which the re- 
deemed are separated into a new common life. The 
most peeuliar points of the theory were in respect to 
the sacraments as somehow mystically conveying in- 
creased life to the believer, who receives somewhat be- 
sides his being simply and individually quickened by their 
sensible impressiveness and by his own personal com- 
munion with Christ on sacramental occasions; also, in 
respect to regenerating power as conveyed in and 
through the church—not solely a direct action of the 
Divine Spirit on the soul, irrespective of the spiritual 
power residing in the whole body of believers. All this, 
agreeable to much of the N. Test. language, is regarded 
now as a quite innocent and suggestive mode of stating 
spiritual and unfathomable truths, adopted from the 
phenomena of organic nature, which must furnish much 
of the imagery of the deeper spiritual facts; and hence 
this theology, which excited alarm and discussion be- 
fore German modes of thought had become more or less 
incorporated into the thinking and expression of Englisn- 
speaking theologians, is now regarded as sufficiently 
orthodox, or ratheras a high form of orthodoxy, provided 
the element of German philosophico-mysticism does not 
push the statements so far as to approach a physical 
theory of spiritual facts, and to lose the great fact of in- 
dividual responsibility and relations to God in the idea 
of generic solidarity. German theology anticipated by 
many years the tendency of more recent scientific evo- 
lutionism to conceive of everything under the figure of 
life and growth, in place of the old mechanical concep- 
tions; and, within due bounds, the idea is as helpful 
as it is misleading when carried to extremes. Analogy 
is a good servant, but a bad master. The liturgical 
bearing of the Mercersburg Theology, as well as the 
theological, gave rise to much discussion. The denom- 
ination inherited a liturgy, and it was the subject of 
agitation ten years since, but harmony was brought 
about. The use of the liturgy is to a considerable ex- 
tent optional. | 

In 1890 there were tabulated 813 ministers, 1,535 
churches, and 194,044 communicants, which last item, 
if explained by immigration and not by error of report, 
is a large increase on the report of 1887, giving 1,512 con- 
gregations and 111,416 members, together with 1,500 
adult baptisms and 10,542 confirmations. . At that time 
there were 8 district synods and 54 classes, an increase 
of two of the former and four of the latter after 1883. 
In 1887 there were 1,464 Sunday schools, with 129,713 
pupils. The contributions of the churches to benevo- 
lence were $147,297, and for congregational objects 
$841,291. There were 56 home mission churches, that 
contributed $3,500 to benevolence, and $3,724 to home 
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objects. The board of missions reported $20,000 receipts, 
and the general board $16,738. The foreign missions 
are in India, and especially at Tokio and Senday in 
Japan, where there were 7 preaching stations ; 8 churches 
(of which half were self-supporting); 482 baptisms of 
adults ; 1,202 communicants; 3 schools, with 209 pupils ; 
16 Sunday schools, with 719 attendants; 1 theol. school, 
with 9 students; and 7 native preachers. Other mis- 
sionary work has been done among N. Amer. Indians. 
There was a publishing department of the denomina- 
tion, now assumed by private enterprise and known as 
the Ref. Church Publishing-house. 

Of edueational and charitable institutions, 8 colleges 
and universities, 9 academies and institutes, 2 theol. 
seminaries, and 4 orphanages, were reported. The first 
college founded was at Mercersburg, Penn., 1836. The 
strongest institution is Franklin and Marshall Coll., 
organized at Lancaster, Penn., 1853; in 1887 it had 9 
teachers, 83 students, endowment funds $117,869, other 
property $250,000; (1890) 15 teachers, 201 students, and 
library of 26,000 vols. Connected with it is a theol. 
seminary, founded at Carlisle, Penn., moved to Mercers- 
burg 1836, thence to Lancaster. Heidelberg Coll. and 
Seminary was established at Tiffin, O., 1850, and Ursinus 
Coll. and Seminary at Freeland, Penn., 1870. There are 
also the Palatinate Coll., at Myerstown, Penn. ; Catawba 
Coll., Newton, N.C.; Calvin Institute, at Cleveland, O.; 
and a theol. seminary at Howard’s Grove, Wis., besides 
classical and female schools. The orphanages are at 
Womelsdorf, Berks co., and Butler, Butler co., in Penn. 

REFORMED’ CHURCHES: term employed in a con- 
ventional sense, not to designate all the churches of the 
Reformation, but those in which the Calvinistie doctrines 
and still more the Calvinistic polity, prevail, in distinc- 
tion from the Lutheran (q.v.). The influence of Calvin 
proved more powerful than that of Zwingli, which, how- 
ever, no doubt considerably modified the views prevalent 
in many of these churches. The R. C. are very generally 
known on the continent of Europe as the Calvinistic 
Churches, while the name Protestant Church is in some 
countries almost equivalent to Lutheran. One chief dis- 
tinetion of all the R. C. is their doctrine of the Lord's 
Supper, characterized by the utter rejection not only of 
transubstantiation, but of Lutheran views of the pres- 
ence of the body and blood of Christ in the elements— 
the point mainly of the long controversy between the 
Lutherans and the Reformed : see LORD'S SUPPER : SAC- 
RAMENTARIAN. The R. C. are unanimous also in re- 
jection of the use of images in worship, and of various 
ceremonies which the Lutherans have thought proper 
to retain. Among the R. C. are those both of England 
and Scotland, notwithstanding the episc. government 
of the former; the Prot. Church of France, that of the 
Netherlands, many German churches, the Prot. churches 
of Hungary, Poland, etc.; with those in Ameriea which 
have sprung from them. 
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REFORMED’ EPIS'COPAL CHURCH: see EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCH, REFORMED. 


REFORMED’ PRESBYTE’ RIAN CHURCH IN NORTH 
AMERICA, called frequently THE COVENANTER CHURCH: 
descendant of the church in Scotland of that name: see 
CAMERONIANS. Its origin, though not its constitution, 
dates back to the National Covenant of Presb. reform- 
ers in Scotland, 1580, the object of which was to com- 
bine against the schemes of the Papal Church. The at- 
tempt of James VI. (I. of England) to introduce epis- 
copacy into Scotland 1617, followed by a similar effort 
by Charles I. 1637, brought about & renewal of the cov- 
enant (1638) and armed resistance, which, after some 
postponement, resulted in defeat of the king. The op- 
position to him by the Long Parliament, and the mas- 
sacre of Protestants in Ireland, precipitated a crisis 
that led, 1643, to adoption of another pledge, known as 
the Solemn League and Covenant, which had in view the 
establishment of the non-prelatical Reformed religion 
throughout the United Kingdom: see COVENANTS. The 
Westminster Assembly’s creed was adopted in Scotland 
1648, and the next year the organization of the Ref. 
Church further perfected. Many years of persecution 
attended the effort of Charles II. to impose prelacy on 
the Scots; and, when William and Mary gave royal 
sanction to Scotch Presbyterianism, but asserted royal 
authority over the Ref. churches, those which dissented 
from such supremacy dispensed with ministers rather 
than give up their ecclesiastical freedom. Thus the 
sovereign headship of Christ over the church became a 
cardinal principle of the Ref. Presb. Church, both in 
Scotland and in America, explaining a disruption of the 
body in the United States, and its attitude toward the 
question of * God in the constitution.’ In 1706 the Rev. 
John McMillan, and 1743 the Rev. Mr. Nairn, joined the 
pastorless flocks in Scotland, reconstituting in regular 
form the Ref. Presb. ministry. 

In 1752 the Rev. John Cuthbertson, of this ministry, 
came to this eountry, followed by the Rev. Messrs. Lind 
and Dobbin 1774, in which year a presbytery was formed ; 
but in 1782 it was partly merged in a new Associate Ref. 
church—a body made up of Ref. Presbyterians, the sub- 
jeet of this article, and of certain dissenters from the 
established church of Scotland who were known as As- 
sociate Synod. Those of the latter who would not 
agree to the union continued under their name until 
1858, when they united with the Assoclate Ref. Church, 
under the designation United Presb. Church. Those of 
the Ref. Presb. Chureh who would not enter into the 
Associate union, 1782, maintained their name, and were 
ministered to by pastors who came to this country, the 
Rev. James Reid arriving 1790 and beginning the work 
of founding a church in New York. The Rev. Messrs. 
McKinney and King, with the Rev. Mr. Gibson from 
Ireland, constituted a presbytery 1798, under the name 
the Ref. Presbytery of the United States of America. 
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They reaffirmed the Presb. system so far as it * binds to 
duties not peculiar to the ehurch in the British Isles, 
but is common to all lands.’ In particular, they dis- 
carded in worship the use of instrumental music and of 
hymns of human composition—a principle still adhered 
to strictly by churches of this order in New York and 
elsewhere, the old Scotch version of the Psalms only 
being used. In 1809 a synod, representing three pres- 
byteries, was formed in Philadelphia; and 1823 a gen. 
assembly was constituted, styled Gen. Synod, composed 
of delegates from the presbyteries. The doctrinal 
standards are the Westininster catechisms and * Refor- 
mation Principles Exhibited,' and these are interpreted 
more or less in the Christian Expositor, which was edited 
by the Rev. Alexander McLeod, of New York, who also 
published an Ecclesiastical Catechism. 

In a ‘ Declaration and Testimony’ of the church, 1843, 
the Westminster Confession was affirmed, with the ex- 
ception of anything that might seem to sanction power 
of civil magistrates in ecclesiastical affairs. The mem- 
bers of the church are said to have refrained from voting 
in civil elections lest the act should tacitly approve the 
non-recognition of God, as Supreme Ruler, in the United 
States constitution. In connection with discussions on 
this subject, among other points of difference, some 
ministers and laymen withdrew 1833 and organized a 
separate body under the same name of Synod. The 
Synod (1890) numbered 54 churches, 32 ministers, and 
6,800 communicants ; while the Gen. Synod numbered 124 
churches, 124 ministers, and 10,817 communicants. Be- 
sides smaller funds for education and disabled ministers, 
there were funds (1889) for church extension $4,733, sus- 
tentation $9,072, theol. seminary $8,046, and a perma- 
nent fund for the same $54,225. The theol. school is in 
Philadelphia, and was organized 1808; another, in con- 
nection with a n. India mission, was established 1836. 
The receipts of the domestic mission board were $4,044, 
and the foreign $3,225. The foreign mission is in Roor- 
kee, n.w. India, has 8 stations, and an orphanage. At 
the Gen. Synod a report favoring reunion with the 
seceders was approved, and also with other Christian 
bodies, on the basis of the Westminster standards, pres- 
byterial govt., and exclusion of human hymns and in- 
strumental music from the service of praise. 

The Ref. Presb. Church in New York was a remarkable 
pioneer in Sunday-school and anti-slavery work in this 
country. Opposite its oldest church, in Chambers st., 
was the city alms-house, and there a member of the 
church, the widow Grant Bossing, began a Sunday 
school for poor children, near the beginning of this cent- 
ury. Dr. Alexander McLeod was the first pastor, or- 
dained 1801. Probably through his influence, one of the 
first two elders was accepted on an agreement to eman- 
cipate his slaves. Dr. McLeod declined a call to Wall- 
kill because of the slaveholders there. He published a 
sermon 1802, Negro Slavery Unjustifiable; and, 1847, he 
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testified in a sermon that no slaveholder had ever been 
admitted to their communion. The first presbytery 
enacted that none should be retained in the churches it 
represented. 

REFORM’ SCHOOLS: schools for the reformation 
and education of juvenile offenders. In 1887-8 there 
were in the United States 53 such schools, with 144 male 
and 229 female (total 373) teachers; and 14,158 male, 
3,710 female, and 2,231 unclassified (total 20,099) pupils. 
Total receipts for maintenance $2,038,044; expenditures 
$1,715,503. There were 56,492 vols. in the libraries. Of 
the whole number of institutions, 5 had the kinder- 
garten method of instruction; 11:had physical training 
(milit. drill, calisthenies, and gymnasiums); 23 had mu- 
sical courses; 23 were organized on the cottage plan; 
and 46 gave industrial training. Cal., Colo., Conn., D. C., 
Ill., Io., Kan., Ky., La., Me., Minn., Mo., Neb., N. H., 
R. I., and Vt. had 1 school each; Ind., Md., Penn., and 
Wis. 2 each; N. J. and O. 3 each ; Mich. 4; N. Y. 7; and 
Mass. 12. The schools providing industrial training had 
1,990 pupils employed in agriculture, 252 in carpentry 
and eabinet-work, 854 in shoe-making, and 4,317 in other 
occupations, including printing, tailoring, cane-seating, 
cigar-making, brush-making, and hosiery. In nearly all 
of these schools the pupils do the baking, laundry-work, 
etc. The duration of work ranges from 14-6 hours daily 
in the school-rooms, and 14-10 hours daily in the indus- 
tries. Industrial training is growing in favor rapidly in 
R. S., printing and shoe-making being the most popular 
trades. Ina few states the employment of inmates of 
penal and reformatory institutions in the productive in- 
dustries has been forbidden by legislative acts; in 
others the prohibition is against penal institutions only. 
But the promoters of R. S. now almost universally rec- 
ognize the wisdom and justice of providing youthful de- 
linquents with the means not only of education, but of 
future self-help also. See JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 

REFORTIFY, v. re-fór ti-fi [re, again, and fortify]: to 
fortify anew. 

REFOUND, v. ré-fownd' [re, again, and found]: to 
found or east anew ; to re-establish. 
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REFRACT, v. ré-frakt’ [F. réfracter, to refract—from 
L. refractus, broken up or in pieces—from re, back; 
fractus, broken; frangéré, to break: It rifrangere, to 
deviate from]: to break, as the natural course of the 
rays of light; to cause to deviate from a direct line, as 
rays of light. REFRACT'ING, imp. REFRACT' ED, pp.: 
ADJ. bent back at an acute angle. REFRACTIVE, a. 
-frákt'iv, allowing or favoring refraction. REFRAC'TION, 
n. -8hün [F.—L.]: the bending of a ray of light toward 
the perpendicular when it passes into a denser medium, 
as frem air into water, and from the perpendicular when 
it passes into a rarer medium, as from water into air 
(see REFRACTION OF LIGHT): in mech., the incurvation 
or change of determination in the body moved: in astron., 
apparent angular elevation of celestial bodies above their 
true places, caused by the refracting power of the atmos- 
phere. CONICAL REFRACTION, refraction of a single 
ray in the form of acone of rays. In certain cases, 
light, passing as a single ray through a plate of a crys- 
tallized body, emerges as a hollow cone of rays; and in 
others, a single ray, falling on the plate, becomes a cone 
inside the crystal, and emerges as a hollow cylinder. 
These extraordinary appearances were predicted from 
theory by Sir William R. Hamilton (q.v.) and experi- 
mentally realized by Lloyd. They form one of the 
strongest arguments for the Undulatory Theory of 
Light : see that title for description of these appearances 
in connection with the theory of double refraction in 
biaxal crystals. DOUBLE REFRACTION, refraction of 
light in two directions, and consequent production of 
two distinct images, as in certain crystals. The great 
majority of crystallized bodies, and in general all trans- 
parent bodies (e.g., glass), when unequally strained, as 
by pressure, heat, or rapid cooling, divide a single ray 
which falls on their surface into two. Through a plate 
of such a substance, every objectappears doubled. For 
the cause of this singular phenomenon, which cannot be 
explained without reference to Polarization (q.v.), see 
UNDULATORY THEORY OF LIGHT, under which title are 
given the principal experimental facts, with their theo- 
retical explanation. 

REFRAC TION or LiaGHT: the bending of the ray of 
light when passing from one medium into another: see 
DioPTrRICS: HEAT: DOUBLE REFRACTION (under RE- 
FRACT): UNDULATORY THEORY OF LIGHT. Under these 
' titles the ordinary experimental laws of single and double 
R. are stated; geometrical consequences, such as the 
mode of action of lenses, prisms, telescopes, and micro- 
scopes, are deduced from them; and the connection of 
these laws with the hypothesis of undulations is ex- 
plained. 

It remains to give the refractive and dispersive powers 
of a few common substances, to show the great diversity 
among them, especially in the non-proportionality of 
disporsion to refraction. The following results are due 
to Fraunhofer, who was the first to employ for this pur- 
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pose Wollaston’s discovery of the fixed lines in the 
pectrum (q.v.), without whose aid all such observations 
are of comparatively little value. The lines B, D, and 
H, which we have selected for the table, correspond to 
definite rays of red, orange, and violet respectively. 


Substance. Refractive Index. Dispersion. 
B. D. H. H—B. 
Fiint-glass ... ........... 1:6277 10350 16710 0:0433 
Crown-glass.... ..... .... 15258 15206 1°5466 0°0207 
Water......... ....... oe 1:8810 1:3336 — 1:8442 070132 
Turpentine............... 14705 147/44 14939 070234 


The numbers in the last column roughly show how far 
the red and violet are separated by prisms (of a given 
angle) of the various substances; and even this brief 
list shows how erroneous was Newton's idea that dis- 
persion is proportional to refraction, an idea which led 
him to the conclusion that an Achromatic (q.v.) com- 
bination was impossible. 

Thus we see that the refractive indices of flint and 
crown glass are (approximately) as 16 : 15, while the dis- 
persive power of flint is more than double that of crown. 

Hence, if we construct prisms of the two 

| materials, such that the angular separation 

of red and violet which they produce shall be 

equal, the angle of the flint will be far less 

than that of the crown, and the whole refrac- 

‘tion also less. The combination of two such 

prisms, with their edges turned opposite 

ways, as in the cut, will thus bend (or refract) a ray of 

white light without separating the red from the violet— 
and thus we may obtain refraction without color. 

This is not strictly the case, on account of what is 
called Irrationality of Dispersion, whose existence appears 
from the above table. Thus, if we form two spectra, 
by means of properly constructed prisms of different 
media, such that the lines B and H coincide, the lines 
D will not generally coincide. In other words, some 
substances draw out the red end of the spectrum more 
than the violet—and vice versa. Thus, from the above 
table, 


D—B. H—D. 
Flint.glass ........ ..........uee eese 0:0073 0:0360 
Crown-glass...... ......... scence see 0:0038 0:0170 


But 73:360::38:187; hens: we see that the distance 
from B to D in flint bears a less proportion to that from 
D to H than it does in erown. Thus if, by proper ar- 
rangements, as before mentioned, B and H be made to 
coincide, D will be nearer the middle of the crown spec- 
trum than of the flint. Hence a double achromatic lens, 
composed of flint and crown, may be made to refract 
equally any two colors of the spectrum; but there will 
be a slight non-accordance of the remaining colors. 
Three colors may be made coincident by using a triple 
lens, but this is now rarely constructed, See further 
under REFRACT. 


REFRACTORY—REFRESH. 


REFRACTORY, a. ré-frak'téri [L. refractàriüs, stub- 
born; refractus, broken up (see REFRACT): F. réfrac- 
taire: Sp. refractario]: difficult to manage; obsti- 
nately unyielding; perverse; in chem., difficult of fu- 
sion. REFRAC’TORILY, ad. -lí. REFRAO' TORINESS, n. 
-nés, perverse or sullen obstinacy.—RBYN. of ‘refractory ': 
stubborn; obstinate; perverse; unruly ; contumacious; 
unmanageable; ungovernable. 

REFRAGABLE, a. réf rá-gá-bl [L. refrágor, I oppose 
or resist —from re, back; frango, I break]: that may be 
opposed or resisted; capable of refutation. 


REFRAIN, v. ré-frün' [L. refreno, I hold back or in 
with a bridle, I check—from re, back; framum, a bridle: 
It. raffrenare: F. refréner]: to restrain; to keep from 
action; to keep one's self from action or interference; 
toforbear. REFRAIN' ING,imp. REFRAINED’, pp. -frand’. 
—Syn. of ‘refrain’: to withhold; abstain; forbear; 
hold back; curb; govern. 


REFRAIN, n. ré-fràn' [F. refrain, a refrain—from OF. 
refraindre, to break—from L. refran'géré, to break in 
pieces—from re, again; frangéré, to break: Sp. refran, a 
proverb]: the burden of a song or piece of music—so 
named, as it breaks up a song into equal parts—being 
repeated at close of every stanza. 

REFRAME, v. ré-fraém’ [re, again, and frame]: to 
frame anew. 

REFRANGIBLE, a. ré-frün' ji-bl [F. réfrangible; It. 
refrangibile, refrangible—from L. re, again; frango, I 
break in pieces] : eapable of being turned out of a direct 
course when passing from one medium into another, as 
rays of light passing from air into water. REFRAN’GI- 
BIL'ITY, n. -bil i-ti, the disposition of rays of light to be 
turned out of their direct course in passing from one 
medium into another. 


REFRESH, v. ré-frésh’ ps again, and fresh, which 
see: mid. L. refrescaré; OF. refreschir; F. rafraîchir, to 
refresh] : to relieve or revive after fatigue or depression ; 
to give new strength to; to invigorate; to improve by 
new touches. REFRESH'ING, imp.: ADJ. reviving; re- 
animating: N. relief after pain, fatigue, or want. RE- 
FRESHED, pp. ré-frésM'. REFRESH'INGLY, ad. -ň. RE- 
FRESH'EBR, n. -ér, one who or that which refreshes; a 
fee to insure attention or expedition, as to & counsel. 
REFRESH’ MENT, n. -mént, new strength or vigor received 
after fatigue or depression; that which strengthens or 
invigorates, as food or rest.—Syn. of ‘refresh’: to re- 
vive; renovate; renew; refrigerate; invigorate; rean- 
imate; restore; recreate; enliven; cheer. 


REFRIGERANTS. 


REFRIG'ERANTS, in Medicine: internal and exter- 
nal cooling remedies. Those for internal use cause a 
refreshing feeling and a sensation of coolness through- 
out the system, though they do not in reality diminish 
the temperature of the body. Their principal use is in 
the treatment of febrile and inflammatory affections, 
in which the benefit that they produce appears to depend 
on the fact that their direct action on the coats of the 
stomach occasions, by nervous sympathy, a temporary 
reduction in the force of the circulation: they likewise 
, have the power of allaying gastric irritability and the 
morbid sensations of heat and thirst.—The following are 
the most usual internal R.: citric and tartaric acids 
taken in combination with bicarbonate of potash as ef- 
fervescing draughts, ripe oranges, lemons (in the form 
of Lemonade, q.v.), chlorate of potash (ten grains dis- 
solved in water, and sweetened with syrup, to be taken 
every second hour), and nitrate of potash, which may 
be taken in the same manner as the chlorate, or as 
nitre-whey, which is prepared by boiling two drams of 
nitre ina pint of new milk; the strained milk may be 
given in frequent doses of two or three ounces: the 
nitrate and chlorate, however, should be given only 
under professional advice. Many European physicians 
regard oxalic acid in the form of lemonade as the best 
of all refrigerants. Its poisonous character must not 
be forgotten; but five grains dissolved in half a pint 
(or more) of water may be taken (under medical advice) 
in divided doses, in the 24 hours, with safety. 

The following remarks on external R. are mostly 
condensed from Mr. Simon’s article on ‘ Inflammation’ 
in Holmes’s System of Surgery. Cold, continuously ap- 
plied, is the sedative of every vital manifestation ; and 
'" in theory it may be regarded as being in direct and es- 

sential opposition to the causes of inflammation; and 
as it is thus an antidote to the causes of inflammation, 
rather than a remedy for the resulting changes, so, in 
- order to get full advantage from its use, it should be 
employed from the moment when these causes begin 
sto operate. Cold is of great value in the treatment of 
; wounds, especially such as are made in surgical opera- 
tions. The local temperature ean be thus continuously 
moderated, care being taken that it is not too much re- 
duced, so as to occasion gangrene. Under the effective 
use of cold (together, of course, with absolute rest of 
-the parts), many a knee-joint, whether wounded acci- 
dentally or by a surgical operation, recovers without 
permanent injury. In most cases, local cooling is best 
effected by water of the desired temperature. Cloths 
wetted with it are spread over the surface which is to 
be acted on, their original low temperature being re- 
tained either by their being continuously dripped upon 
by means of a bundle of threads inserted in a reservoir 
of,cold water, and acting like a siphon, or by their being 
frequently rewetted or changed. Their surface shouid 
he exposed as freely as possible to the air, so as to se- 
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cure ample space for evaporation. In cases wheregreat 
cold is required—e.g., strangulated hernia, inflammation 
of the brain and its membranes, or fever with well- 
marked cerebral symptoms—bladders of pounded ice 
are preferable to wetted cloths. Both as regards the 
degree of cold and the period of its application, the sur- 
geon should to a considerable degree be influenced by 
the sensations of his patient. When its application 
gives eomfort, it is almost certain to be doing good ; 
and in most cases where it gives discomfort, it is doing 
harm. 

A notice of external R. would be imperfect without 
reference to the memoir of Dr. Esmareh, prof. of sur- 
gery in the Univ. of Kiel, On the Use of Cold in Surgery, 
translated by Dr. Montgomery for * The New Sydenham 
Soc.,’ 1861. His mode of application is by means of 
India-rubber bags filled with ice, snow, or some freezing 
mixture; or of thin iron-plate reservoirs of cold water, 
made by means of a mold of gutta-percha to fit any in- 
flamed part. In a case of ‘chronic purulent inflamma- 
tion of the knee-joint,’ the ice-bags were continuously ap- 
plied 12 weeks. See also Dr. James Arnott’s investiga- 
tions on ‘ Local Anesthesia by Cold,’ in Medical Times for 
1854,55,57 ; and Dr. Chapman’s method of treating nerv- 
ous diseases by application of cold to the spine, as re- 
corded in Functional Diseases of Women and elsewhere. 

The application of cold, either through the medium of 
air or water, to the body generally is a subject of great 
importance. The use of cold airis seen in febrile cases, 
in which the physician directs the sick-room to be kept 
cool, and the patient (unless in exceptional cases) 
lightly clothed. Paget reports that the most successful 
results in pyæmia that have fallen under his observation 
were those in which the patients were freely exposed to 
theair. Forthe value of baths and cold affusions, see 
BATH—BATHING: HYDROPATHY. In addition it is impor- 
tant to know that prolonged immersion in water as 
warm as 95? F. may be the means of reducing febrile 
temperature. 

REFRIGERATE, v. ré-frij ér-àt [L. refrigératus, made 
cool or cold—from re, again; frigus, cold: It. refrigerare, 
to refrigerate: F. réfrigérant, cooling]: to make cold or 
colder; to lessen the heat of; to refresh. REFRIG'ER- 
ATING, imp. REFRIG’ERATED, pp. REFRIG’ERANT, a. 
-dnt, cooling; allaying heat: N. a medicine which cools 
or abates heat (see REFRIGERANTS, in Medicine). RE- 
FRIG’ERATOR, n. -d-tér, a vessel for cooling liquids, or 
for condensing hot vapors into liquids (see REFRIGER- 
ATING MACHINES). REFRIG’ERA'TORY, a. -ér-à tér-i, 
cooling: N. the vessel or apartment in which hot liq- 
uids are cooled, or hot vapors condensed into liquids— 
sameasrefrigerator. REFRIG’ERA TIVE, a. -@'tiv, cooling: 
N. a medicine that allays heat. REFRIG' ERA TION, n. 
-à shin [F.—L.]: act or state of being cooled ; abatement 
of heat: see REFRIGERATION OF THE EARTH. 


REFRIGERATING MACHINES. 


REFRIG'ERATING MACHINES: apparatus for pro- 
dueing ice, or for decided lowering of temperature: see 
Ick. Such apparatus is now of increasing importance. 
The production of cold artificially is effected by various 
means, involving the use of more or less complicated 
machinery. When a body, in the broad sense, is rarefled, 
passing from the solid to the liquid or to the gaseous 
state, or from the liquid to the gaseous state, or, being 
a gas, expands against pressure, energy is expended. 
Hence energy must be supplied to the body in question 
when acting as described. This energy is practically 
supplied as heat. If none is directly applied, and the 
rarefaction is produced without heat, then the body ex- 
pends its own heat energy in the mechanical or physical 
work of rarefaction, and grows cold. In the well-known 
phraseology, its heat becomes latent. This general 
principle is utilized in refrigerating or ice machines. 

The most familiar one in everyday life is the ice- 
cream freezer, depending on the liquefaction of ice. 
. Salt possesses a slight affinity for water. Mixed with 
ice, it tends, in a limited sense, to combine with it, and 
ean do so only by liquefying it. The ice, in changing 
from the solid to the liquid state, does work, and heat 
energy is expended, causing a lowering of the tempera- 
ture. When a solid dissolves in water, it undergoes the 
change from the solid to the liquid state, and absorbs 
heat. Ice machines have been based on this principle. 
Ammonium nitrate is a favorite salt for the purpose. 
Such machines consist of a vessel in which the solution 
is effected. This vessel should be of non-conducting 
material. Within itis placed a vessel of thin metal, con- 
taining the water to be frozen. The salt used is placed 
around the metal vessel; the proper amount of water, 
which may have been previously refrigerated by the 
same process, is added; the mixture is well stirred, and 
the temperature rapidly falls. After some time a more 
or less perfect cake of ice is produced. (See FREEZING 
MixTURES.) There are many freezing mixtures which 
can be used in processes of this type, of which a number 
are here given. It is interesting to recall in this con- 
nection the old method of cooling water by gunpowder. 
The latter, containing potassium nitrate (saltpetre), 
cools water to a small extent when added to it, and can 
be used with water in the outer vessel of an ice-creatn ' 
freezer or of an extemporized water-cooler, for cooling 
water. 

FREEZING MIXTURES. 
Parts by weight. Cooling in degrees F. 

1. Sodium sulphate. ..... 8 From plus 50° to 09 


Hydrochloric acid.... 
From plus 50° to —3° 


3. Sodium sulphate...... 
Dilute nitric acid... .. 
From plus 50? to —14° 


3. Sodium sulphate...... 
Ammonium nitrate. . 
Dilute nitric acid..... 


4. Snow orice .......... From plus 20? to —14° 
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Many other mixtures could be given. A mixture of 
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ammonium nitrate and ammonium chloride in equal 
parts, with enough water to dissolve them, gives good 
results. 

The volatilization of liquids is one of the most widely 
applied principles in commercial ice machines. If a 
vessel containing water is connected with an air-pump, 
and a vacuum is produced causing it to evaporate rap- 
idly, it grows cold. If the vapor of water evolved is 
collected in sulphuric acid so as to make the vacuum 
almost perfect, the water will freeze. This principle has 
been applied on a limited scale in practice. It is found 
advantageous to use more volatile liquids, such as ether, 
light petroleum hydrocarbons, or ammonia (NH,), the 
latter either in strong aqueous solution or anhydrous. 
Ammonia is very extensively used for the purpose. 
There are many familiar instances of the application of 
this principle. If a glass bottle containing water be 
covered with a cloth kept constantly wet by application 
of water, the evaporation from the wet cloth will soon 
diminish the temperature of the contents of the bottle, 
and if the cloth were moistened with alcohol, or with 
ether, the cold would be proportionally greater, the 
degree of cold varying with the rapidity and extent of 
the evaporation. Wine-coolers, or water-coolers, made 
of porous earthenware, act in the same manner as the 
cloth. They are soaked in and saturated by water, 
which by its evaporation occasions cold. Coolers of 
this kind are common in most hot countries. On the 
ancient monuments of Egypt, a man is sometimes rep- 
resented as fanning these vessels with a palm-leaf, to 
promote evaporation, and the Arabs in that country 
still practice this custom. 

In some parts of India, where the dryness of the air 
allows considerable evaporation, ice is obtained in the 
following manner: ‘Flat, shallow excavations, from 
one to two ft. deep, are loosely lined with rice-straw, or 
some similar bad conductor of heat, and upon the sur- 
face of this layer are placed shallow pans of porous 
earthenware, filled with water to the depth of one or 
two inches. Radiation (see HEAT) rapidly reduces the 
temperature below the freezing-point, and ice is formed 
in thin crusts, which are removed as fast as they are 
produced, and stowed away in suitable ice-houses.'— 
Miller's Elements of Chemistry, 2d ed., I., 220. 

Generally the cooling liquid is kept apart from the 
objects cooled. Of this class of R. M., producing cold 
by evaporation of some volatile liquid, the ice-making 
machine of Carré & Co., of Paris, is one of the simplest 
and best (see figs. 1, 2). It consists of two strong cast- 
iron cylinders A and B, connected by a metal tube T, 
all perfectly gas-tight. The whole apparatus is made 
strong enough to stand seven or eight atmospheres of 
internal pressure. 

The cylinder A is charged with an aqueous solution of 
ammoniacal gas. Ammonia is a powerful absorbent of 
heat, and is, moreover, so extremely soluble in water 
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that the water takes up nearly 700 times its volume of 
the gas. Airis completely expelled from the apparatus 
by opening a screw-valve and heating the cylinder. It 
is then ready for use. On applying heat to the cylinder 
A (fig. 1), which fits into a small stove for the purpose, 
the ammonia is volatilized from the solution in A. The 
heat reaches to about 220? F., and while it is being ap- 
plied the volatilized ammonia condenses into a liquid 
under very high pressure, produced by its own atmos- 
phere, in the cylinder B, which is immersed in cold 
water. 'The liquid thus collected in B consists of am- 
monia with about ;, its weight of water. Most of the 
water remains in A. When the heating has gone on 
long enough—about half an hour for a small machine— 
the hot cylinder, A, is removed from the fire, and placed 
in a vessel of cold water, as shown in fig. 2. The cool- 
ing of this cylinder immediately causes the reabsorption, 
by the water in A, through the removal of the pressure, 





Fig. 1. 


of the condensed ammonia from the other cylinder, B; 
and as it passes again from the liquid to the gaseous 
state, intense cold is produced, and, in consequence, 
heat abstracted from everything in contact with this 
portion of the apparatus. 

The cold cylinder, B, is shown in section in fig. 2. It 
is so constructed that the ammonia is contained in an 
outer jacket, leaving a hollow space in the centre. 
When ice is to be made, the latter is filled with salt 
water, alcohol, or other liquid which does not freeze at 
32° F., and into this is placed a loosely fitting metal cyl- 
inder D, containing the water to be frozen. In this way, 
with a small machine for domestic purposes, a few 
pounds of ice can be made in an hour or two; but large 
machines, on the same principle, are made which pro- 
duce 800 lbs. of ice per hour. 

There is a well-known refrigerating machine by 
D. Siebe, of London, in which ether is used as the vola- 
tile fluid, its evaporation being produced not by heat, 
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but by the action of an air-pump; the necessary cold is 
produced in the surrounding brine as the ether passes 
into vapor. 

The apparatus invented by Pictet, of Geneva, has ac- 
quired very extensive use: it is an ice machine which 
works with anhydrous sulphurous acid instead of 
ether; but otherwise his process somewhat resembles 
Siebe's. 

The liquid-agent freezing machines may be divided 
into absorption and compression machines. The Carré 
machine is an example of the first. In the compression 
machines no solvent is used. Compression alone lique- 
fies the volatile liquid, and after cooling it is allowed to 
expand and is again liquefied by compression, thus com- 
pleting the cycle. Anhydrous ammonia is sometimes 
used in this class of machine, and the Siebe and the 
Pictet machines above mentioned are in the same cate- 


gory. 
The next type of machine is the atmospheric refriger- 








ator. This comprises a pump for compressing air. As 
work is done upon the air, it becomes hot. By water- 
spray or otherwise, it is cooled. If now permitted to 
expand against pressure, it becomes cool. In modern 
machines the air after compression is passed through a 
separator which withdraws the precipitated moisture. 
The cooling of the compressed air is effected in a multi- 
tubular condenser. The cooled air expands in an ex- 
pansion cylinder, and in so doing helps to drive the 
compressing machinery—this cylinder having a piston 
and being connected to the crank of the motor engine. 
The air may be compressed to 2 or 3 atmospheres, and 
in the expansion cylinder is allowed to expand until at- 
mospheric pressure is attained. The piston then re- 
turns and expels the cold air into any desired place, a 
refrigerating chamber, cold-air flues, etc: The expan- 
sion cylinder may be double-acting, so as to maintain an 
almost constent delivery of cold air. For making 1+ 
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the air is caused to pass through the freezing tank, while 
the water is introduced in spray, falling through the 
cold air and freezing into large blocks. Immense cakes 
of ice can thus be made. The cold air as it leaves the 
freezing chamber can be again compressed and used 
again, with an increase in economy. 

The cold produced by R. M. is distributed frequently 
by brine pipes. These are pipes through which brine 
or calcium chloride solution is passed. The pipes in- 
clude a cooling coil or other arrangement where their 
contests are refrigerated. The liquid is kept circulat- 
ing in them, and their surfaces soon become coated with 
a thick covering of ice from the moisture in the air. 
Rows or coils of such pipes may be introduced into re- 
frigerators and take the place of ice. 

Breweries and slaughter-houses make extensive use 
of these machines. They are extending in application 
for making ice to be sold in competition with the natural 
product. Often distilled water is thus treated, to insure 
absolutely pure ice. They are very often placed on 
ocean steamers to preserve food, or to refrigerate meat 
in course of transportation from New Zealand, Australia, 
or other cattle-raising countries. 

REFRIGERA' TION OF THE EARTH: decrease of 
the earth’s temperature. That the earth is at present 
losing heat is an immediate consequence of the ob- 
served fact that the temperature of its crust increases 
as we descend; for, in any conducting body, the flux 
of heat is always from warmer to colder parts; and the 
rate at which heat is thus lost can be easily calculated 
if we know the conducting power (for heat) of the rocks 
forming the crust, and the rate at which the tempera- 
ture increases with the depth under the surface; for 
the conductivity may be measured by the quantity of 
heat which, in unit of time, passes (per sq. ft. of surface) 
through a layer of rock of one ft. thickness, whose upper 
and lower surfaces are maintained at temperatures dif- 
fering by 1° F. Hence, if k be the conductivity of 
the crust, and if the temperature increases by 1° F. 
every x ft. of descent, the quantity of heat lost, in unit 
of time, from each sq. ft. of surface, is measured 


k 
by ^ k and z can be determined by experiment for 


any particular locality, and thus the loss may be de- 
termined. These quantities vary very much in value 
in different localities: thus z is sometimes as great as 
110, sometimes as small as 15. The value 50 is gener- 
ally supposed to give a fair average—that is, for everv 
90 ft. of descent the temperature increases by 1? F.; 
hence the stifling heat in deep mines. At the depth of 
a mile, the temperature would on this estimate exceed 
that of the surface by more than 100? F. Beds of coul 
at such a depth could not be wrought, as the tempera- 
ture would far exceed that of tropical elimates. 

Three methods of accounting for this increase of tem- 
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perature toward the interior of the earth have been pro- 
posed: 1. That the earth was originally molten, either 
throughout, or for a considerable depth over the whole 
surface; 2. That the internal heat is due to chemical 
combination ; 3. That the earth, ages ago, passed 
through a region of space where the temperature was 
far above that of its present envelope. 

Of the first hypothesis it is sufficient to say that such 
a state is the necessary consequence of impact, if the 
earth was formed by aggregation of cosmical masses 
due to their mutual gravitation. It is scarcely doubted 
now that this is the origin of solar and stellar heat; 
and the fact of the moon's turning always the same face 
to the earth (see ROTATION) is most easily explained 
on the hypothesis of her original fluidity. The figure 
of the earth (see EARTH) is also a strong argument in 
favor of this hypothesis. This explanation of the origin 
of the earth’s internal heat is obviously consistent with 
the increase of temperature as we descend below the 
surface—for a spherical mass of molten rock will evi- 
dently soon cool externally, while its low conductivity 
(rendered still lower by the high temperature) will pre- 
vent the interior from supplying anything at all equiva- 
lent to the loss at the surface. On this hypothesis, the 
rate of loss of heat must constantly become smaller and 
smaller, but very slowly; and it is possible that consid- - 
erable areas of the earth’s mass may still be in a melted 
state. The doctrine, accepted a few years ago, that the 
earth is ina molten condition, except a comparatively 
thin external shell, has been measurably disproved by 
the calculations of Hopkins and others, which go to 
show that the mass of the earth is astronomically as 
rigid as cold iron. 

The second hypothesis is perfectly sufficient to account 
for observed facts, but is apparently unnecessary, since 
the first has been shown to be, in the universe, a vera 
causa. It is alluded to here only because Lyell and other 
distinguished geologists have endeavored to show from it 
that the earth need not be losing heat on the whole—a 
result perfectly untenable. They suppose the internal 
heat to be generated by chemical combination, and then 
that the compounds so formed are again decomposed 
by electric currents produced by the heat (see THERMO- . 
ELECTRICITY), and are thus prepared to combine again, 
and reproduce the heat. Were this the case, we should ' 
have a Perpetual Motion (q.v.); and, in the present 
state of science, this is known to be impossible. 

The third hypothesis, proposed by Poisson, is easily 
shown inconsistent with known facts; for, if the passage 
through the warm region be supposed to have taken 
place 1,250 to 5,000 years ago, the temperature at the 
earth’s surface must have been from 25° to 50° F. above 
the present mean temperature, which is inconsistent 
with history. If it took place 20,000 years ago, the 
mean temperature must have been 100° F. above the 
present temperature. Geology shows that this cannot 
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be accepted. And, if it be supposed to have taken place 
mote than 20,000 years ago, the requisite temperature 
must have been incompatible with existence of animal 
or vegetable life. 

From the above argument, from a paper by Sir William 
Thomson in Transactions of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh (1862), it is obvious that the first hypothesis is 
that which we must, in the present state of our knowl- 
edge, adopt. 

Supposing the temperature of melting rock to be 
7,000? F. to 10,000? F. (and experiments seem to show 
that it is between these limits), the present temperature 
of the crust indicates that the earth became solid be- 
tween 100,000,000 and 200,000,000 years ago. "These es- 
timates are based on the known laws of conduction of 
heat discovered by Fourier, and the conductivity of 
rocks and soils, deduced by Principal Forbes (q.v.) from 
observations in the neighborhood of Edinburgh. But 
as these observations refer to conductivity at very mod- 
erate temperatures only, and as Forbes has shown that 
eonductivity is in general lowered by heating, the limit 
100,000,000 years, above, may possibly be reduced to 
20,000,000. 

How little the internal heat of the earth has to do 
with surface temperature is indicated by the fact that 
Thomson has shown (Proc. R. S. E., 1863-4) that if we 
accept the estimate of 1° F. of increase of temperature 
for 50 ft. of descent, the earth's surface is heated (by 
conduction of heat from within) only , of a degree 
Fahrenheit. 


REFT, v. réft: for BEREFT: see under REAVE. 


REFUGE—REFUND. 


REFUGE, n. réf üj [F. refuge—from L. refugiiim, an 
escape, a place of refuge—from re, back; fugéré, to flee: 
It. rifugio]: that which shelters or protects from danger or 
calamity; an asylum or retreat; a covert; a stronghold; 
resource. REF UGELESS, a. -/és, without shelter or protec- 
tion. REFUGEE, n. -2jé [F. réfugié]: one who seeks 
safety or shelter in another country from persecution in his 
own (see below). CITIES OF REFUGE, among the anc. Jews, 
six cities in different parts of Palestine appointed for the 
retreat and safety of those who killed a person without 
design.—Syn. of ‘refuge’: shelter; covert; retreat; asylum; 
protection; stronghold; sanctuary. 

REFUGEE' person who has fled from religious or 

litical persecution in his own country, and taken refuge 
nanother. The term was applied first to those Protestants 
who found an asylum in Britain and elsewhere at two 
different periods; first during the Flemish persecutions 
under the Duke of Alva 1567; afterward 1685, when Louis 
XIV. of France revoked the Edict of Nantes. Of the 
numerous French artisans who settled in England on this 
last occasion, the most part Anglicized their names, as by 
substituting Young for ‘Le Jeune,’ Taylor for ‘Tellier,’ 
etc., so that their posterity can now hardly be recognized 
as of foreign origin: According to Lower (Patronymica 
Britannica) De ux became Deprose, and ‘Richard 
Despair, a poor man,’ buried at East Grimstead, was, in the 
orthography of his forefathers, Despard. There were also 
refugee families of higher class, some of whose descend- 
ants and representatives came to occupy a place in the 
peerage. The first French revolution brought numerous 

olitical refugees to England; and Great Britain and the 

nited States are noted for affording ready asylum to 
refugees political and religious.—Weiss’s History of the 
French Prot. Refugees, from the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes to the Present Time, translated by Hardman (London 
1854); J. S. Burn’s His of the French, Walloon, Dutch, 
and other Foreign Prot. ugees settled in England from 
ees of Henry VIII. to the Revocation of the Edict of 

antes. 

REFULGENT, a. ré-füljént [L. reful'gens or refulgen'- 
tem, reflecting a shining light—from re, back; fuigéo, I 
shine: It. rifuigente: Sp. refuigente]; reflecting a shining- 
light; casting a bright light; splendid; brilliant; shining. 
REFUL'GENTLY, ad. -/í. REFUL'GENCE, n. .jéns, or REFUL'- 
GENCY, n. -jén-si, a flood of light; splendor. 

REFUND, v. ré-fünd' [L. refundéré, to restore, to pour 
back—from re, back; fundo, I pour: F. refunder, to re- 
fund, to restore]: to repay; to return, as money in compen- 
sation; to restore. REFUND'ER, n. -ér, one who refunds; 
in politics, one who favors refunding a public debt, or is a 
member of a party or faction that favors refunding. RE- 
FUND'ING, imp. REFUND'ED, pp. 
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REFURBISH, v. 7¢-fér'bish [re, again, and furbish]: to 
furbish a second time. 

REFURNISH, v. ré-fér'nish [re, again, and furnish]: to 
supply or provide anew. 

REFUSE, v. ré.fuüz [F. refuser, to refuse— perhaps from 
L. refütàré, to drive back, hence, to refuse; more probably 
from L. refundéré, to pour back—refutàáré and refundéré 
are both derived from L. re, back; f'undéré, to pour: It. 
rifusare; Port. refusar, to refuse]: to deny, as a request, 
an invitation, or a demand; to decline to do or accept; to 
reject. REru'srwaG, imp. REFUSED, pp. "é-fuzd. REFU' 
SAL, n. -zăl, act of refusing; the denial of anything solicited 
or offered for acceptance; choice of taking or refusing; 
option. KREFU'SER, n. -2ér, one who refuses. REFU' SABLE, 
a. -2d-bl, that may be rejected. —SYyN. of ‘refuse’: to decline; 
deny; reject; repel; rebuff. 

REFUSE, n. réf 7s [L. refūsus, poured back, rejected— 
from re, back; fundéré, to pour: F. refus, refusal, the thing 
refused]: that which is refused or rejected as useless or 
worthless; waste matter: ADJ. rejected; worthless; of no 
value.—8SYxN. of ‘refuse, n.': sediment; dross; trash; dregs; 
scum; excrement; waste. 

REFUTE, v. ré-füt' [F. réfuter—from L. refutàáré, to re- 
fute, to repel: It. 7ifutare]: to overthrow or repel by argu- 
ment or evidence; to prove to be false or erroneous; to Tis 
prove. Rkrvu'riNaG, imp. REFU' TED, pp. REFU'TER, n. 
-tér, one who refutes. EFU TABLE, a. -id-b1, that may be 
proved false or erroneous. —REFU' TABLY, ad. -bli. REFU- 
TABIL'ITY, n. -(d-bili-tí. REFUTATION, n. réf 1-tà shün 

.—L.]: the act of proving to be false or erroneous. 

FUTATORT, a. réf tí-tér-, tending to refute. 

REGAIN, v. ré-gàn [re, back, and gain: F. regagner, 
to win back]: to recover; to repossess. REGAIN ING, imp. 
REGAINED, pp. 7é-gànd .—SYN. of ‘regain’: to repossess; 
reobtain; recover; retrieve. 

REGAL, a. re gál [L. régalis, OEN ein rex or regem, 
a‘ king: It. regale]: pertaining to a king; kingly; royal. 
RE'GALLY, ad. -/Á REGALIA, n. plu. 7é-gà (i-a [L. plu. 
neut. of régdlis, kingly]: ensigns and insignia of royalty 
(see below): the decorations or insignia of an office or order, 
_as of Freemasons. REGALIAN, a. -li-ín, belonging to a 
king; sovereign. REGALITY, n. 7é-gdl'i-ti, sovereignt 
royalty: in Scot., formerly a territorial jurisdiction originally 
conferred WS Mie king, nearly akin to a Palatinate (q.v.) in 
England. nds were conferred by the king on some 
powerful noble, a Lord of Hegality, to control as he best 
might with the strong hand, and in the exercise of the 
higbest prerogatives of the crown—often having a complete 
court of his own, in imitation of royalty. Jurisdictions of 
R. were abolished in the reign of George II. REGALIA oF 
THE CHURCH, the privileges which have been granted to the 
Mess of England by the sovereign; the patrimony of the 

uren, 
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REGALBUTO, rà-gál-bó t0, or RAGALBUTO, rá-gál-bó'tó: 
Italian city in the island of Sicily, province of Catania, 
80 m. w.n.w. of the city of Catania. It is beautifully 
situated on a hill near the right bank of the river Salso, 
with Mt. Etna pounding the p t on the n.e. Its 
cathedral is an object of interest. Pop. 9,000 

REGALE, v. ré-gal' [F. régaler, to treat: Sp. regalar, to 
make good cheer, to entertain: It. gala, At cheer: OF. 
galer, to entertain with sport and glee]: to entertain with 
something that delights the senses in any way; to gratify; 
to feast or to fare sumptuously. ReecaL'ne, imp. Re- 
GALED, pp. 7é-gàid. REGAL'ER, n. -ér, one who regales. 
REGALEMENT, n. ré-gál mént, refreshment; entertainment. 

REGA'LIA: the ensigns of royalty, particularly the 
apparatus of a coronation. The R. of Bosisud were, prior 
to the Reformation, in the keeping of the monks of West- 
minster Abbey, and they are still presented to the sover- 
eign at the coronation by the dean and prebendaries of 
that church. During the civil war, the crown and most 
of the regalia fell victims to Puritan zeal; and on the 
restoration of the royal family, new ensigns had to be 
made for the coronation of Charles II., which, with occa- 
sional alteration and repairs, have continued in use to the 
present day. The R., strictly so called, consist of the 
crown, the sceptre with the cross, the verge or rod with 
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the dove, the so-called staff of Edward the Confessor 
(made in reality for Charles II.), the blunt sword of mercy 
called Curtana, the two sharp swords of justice, spiritual 
and temporal, the ampulla or receptacle for the coronation 
oil, the anointing spoon (probably the only existing relic 
of the old R.) the armille or bracelets, the spurs of 
chivalry, and various royal vestments. All these, except 
the vestments, are now exhibited in the Jewel-room in the 
Tower of London, in which are also a smaller crown, 
sceptre, and orb for the coronation of a queen-consort, two 
other queen-consorts' sceptres—one of ivory, made for 
Marie d'Este; and the state-crown of silver and diamonds, 
used at the coronation of Queen Victoria, containing a 
large ruby and sapphire, the former said to have been 
worn by Edward the Black Prince. The Prince of 
"Wales's crown of gold, without stones, is modern. 
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The proper R. of Scotland consist of the crown, the 
sceptre, and the sword of state. The crown probably 
belongs to the time of Robert Bruce, and is adorned with 
crosses and fleurs de lis alternately. The sceptre is of the- 
time of James V.; the sword was a present from Pope 
Julius Il. to James IV. 1507. During the civil war, the 
R. were removed by the Earl Marischal for safe custody 
from the Crown-room of Edinburgh Castle, their usual 
plaee of deposit. From the Restoration to the Union, the 
regalia continued to be kept in the Crown-room as 
formerly. From the time of the consummation of the 
treaty of Union till 1818, the R. remained locked in a'chest 
in the Crown-room, away from public gaze, and it came to 
be the general belief that they had been secretly conveyed 
away to London, an idea confirmed by the keeper of the 
Jewel-oftice in the Tower showing a crown alleged to be 
that of Scotland. In 1818, by warrant under the sign- 
manual of George IV., then prince-regent, the chest in the 
Crown-room was broken open, and the crown, sword, and 
sceptre were found as they had been deposited at the 
Union; and they are now exhibited in the Crown-room of 
Edinburgh Castle, with other ancient royal relics of jewels 
and gold. 

REGALIA, ré-gà'lí-a (or REGALE, 7é-gà' lé), RIGHT OF: 
right in ecclesiastical things, claimed by sovereigns in 
virtue of the royal prerogative, which has frequently been 
the subject of angry controversy between kings and popes. 
It involved several points as to presentation to benefices; 
but the most serious conflicts arose out of the abusive 
claim by the crown to the revenues of vacant benefices, 
eapactaliy bishoprics, and the co-ordinate claim to keep 
the benefice or the see vacant for an indefinite period, in 
order to appropriate its revenue: see INVESTITURE. Most 
memorable of these conflicts was that of Innocent XI. 
(q.v.) and his successor with Louis XIV.—Louis XIV. 
having gone so far as to seize the papal territory of Avignon 
in reprisal. 

RE'GALS [perhaps from rigabelio, instrument used 
por to the organ in the churches of 

taly]: small portable finger organ in 
use in the 16th and 17th c., and per- 
haps earlier. 

REGARD, v. ré-gárd' [F. regarder; 
It. riguardare, to look upon, to see (see 
GUARD)]: to notice with particular at- 
tention; to look toward; to observe; to 
remark; to attend to with respect; to 
fix the mind on, as a matter of impor- ji 
tance; to pay attention to; to respect; 
to esteem: N. attention of mind from a 
feeling of interest; attention as a matter 
of importance; notice; heed; respect; 
esteem; relation; reference; look; view; aspect directed to 
another; in OÆ., prospect; object of sight. REGARD'ING, 
imp. REGARD'ED, pp. REGARD'ER, n. -ér, one who regards; 
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in law, an officer whose business was to inspect the forests, the 
inferior officers, etc. REGARD'ANT, a. -änt [F.]: in er., look- 
ing behind or with head turned backward (see PASSANT: 
RAMPANT): in feudal law, annexed to the manor or land, 
REGARD'FUL, à. gil attentive; taking notice. REGARD'- 
FULLY, ad. -li. EGARD LESS, a. -/és, unobservant; heed- 
less; inattentive. REGARD'LESSLY, ad. -/i, without heed. 
REGARD LESSNESS, n. -nés, the state or quality of being re- 
gardless; heedlessness. REGARDS’, n. plu. -gárdz', respects; 
good wishes.—Syn. of ‘regard, v.’: to attend to; value; 
estimate; remark; observe; consider; respect; heed; mind; 
esteem ;—of ‘ regard, n.’: attention; reverence; respect; note; 
eminence; account; esteem; relation; reference; look; 
aspect; consideration; notice; observance; heed; care; con- 
cern; estimation; attachment;—of ‘regardless’: careless; 
indifferent; inattentive; unobservant; neglectful; negligent; 
unconcerned. 
REGATHER, v. ré-gáth'ér [re, again, and gather]: to 
collect a second time. 
REGATTA, n. ré-gát'tà [It. regatta, annual boat-race of 
ndoliers at Venice: O.It. rigatiare, to strive for the victory: 
p. regatear, to rival in sailing: F. régate]: sailing or row- 
ing match in which a number of boats and yachts contend 
for prizes. REGAT TAS, n. -tăz, a thick, strong: cotton 
fabric, having narrow stripes of white and dark blue. 
REGEAL, v. 7éjé!' [L. re, again; gélu, frost]: to freeze 
again. REGEAL'ING, imp. REGEALED, 7e-jeld. REGELA- 
TION, n. réj'él-d’shiin, the act of freezing again (see below). 
REGELA'TION: ill-chosen term for a somewhat ob- 
scure phenomenon, inasmuch as it implies a previous 
state which may not have existed. The term however 
has come into general use. The principal fact to be ex- 
plained is the adhesion of two pieces of ice brought into 
contact, not merely in air, but even when both are im- 
mersed in water at such temperatures as 100^ F. Several 
explanations have been proposed, of which specially no- 
table are those of Faraday, forbes and J. Thomson. 
Faraday’s idea seemed to be that in liquid and solid 
bodies the proximity of particles in a particular state tends 
to produce the same state in other particles; and thus, that 
a film of water between two plates of ice tends to assume 
the solid state. There are many singular phenomena in 
physical science apparently explicable by this suggestion; 
yet this ‘explanation’ seems merely to shift the difficulty, 
without overcoming it. 
Forbes starts with the assumption that ice is essentially 
colder than water, therefore that there is constantly a 
transfer of heat from water to ice which is in contact with 
it; the effect being to cover the surface of the ice with a 
film of half-melted ice or half-frozen water. Such a film, 
between two slabs of ice, would part with heat to both, 
and would freeze without melting the adjacent ice. "This 
explanation would be satisfactory if the postulate could be 
granted, but it is deemed improbable that there is any 
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such essential difference of temperature between solid and 
liquid water, 

he explanation proposed by Prof. J. Thomson is un- 
doubtedly founded on a vera causa, and certainly accounts 
for at least a part of the phenomena; yet there may be 
hesitation in allowing that the cause is adequate to the 
observed effect in every case. Prof. Thomson’s explana- 
tion is founded on his beautiful theoretical discovery that 
the freezing-point of water is lowered by pressure, which was 
experimentally verified by W. Thomson. Hence, if two 
slabs of ice be presssed together, at the points of greatest 
pressure the ice will be melted; its latent heat of fusion 
must be drawn from surrounding bodies, and thus cold is 
produced which will freeze part of the film of water be- 
tween the two slabs. The points of greatest pressure will 
thus be shifted, and the process of melting and regelation 
may go on indefinitely. Objections to this explanation 
were advanced by Faraday and Forbes, who showed that 
slabs of ice freeze together when suspended vertically with 
the view of avoiding pressure between them. But J, 
Thomson shows that the capillary forces of the film of 
water which must (in these cases) be between the slabs 
(for without directly applied pressure the effect cannot be 
obtained with slabs of dry ice), are sufficient to produce 
the pressure requisite for his mode of explanation. While 
this part of the subject cannot be said to be completely 
cleared up, the theory of J. Thomson has been applied 
with perfect success in explanation of the extraordinary 
phenomena observed in Glaciers (q.v.), where enormous 
forces are constantly at work. It evidently at once 
accounts for the result of observation, due to Rendu and 
Forbes, that a glacier moves like a viscous fluid: in fact, it 
shows why and how the mass gives way to pressure, and 
how it is refrozen in a new form, which in turn gives 
way to the new distribution of pressure. The explanation 
of the veined structure, the formation of clear ice from 
snow, etc., all are easily deduced from it. 

The phenomena of R. are easily seen in the making of 
snow-balls, which is known to be impossible, by the bands 
at least, when the snow has been exposed to great cold, 
and is therefore dry. But, even in this case, the effect is 
UY obtained by application of pressure sutticient to melt 
the ice, as is seen in wheel.tracks, etc. By means ofa 
Bramah's press, it is easy to convert a snowball into a 
sphere of clear ice. 
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REGENCY: see under REGENT. 

REGENERATE, v. ré-jén'ér-dt [L. regen'érátus, repro- 
duced—from re, again; genérdré, to beget—from genus, 
origin: It. regenerare: F. régénérer]: to produce anew; to 
form into a new and better state; to change the heart from 
evil to good; to cause to be ey born: ApJ. repro- 
duced; born again; changed heart. REGEN'ERATING, 
imp. REGEN’ERATED, pp.: ADJ. renewed, as by grace; 
born again. REGEN'ERATENESS, n. -nés, the state of being 
regenerated. —REGEN'ERA'TION, n. -d'shiin [F.—L]: by 
some understood as the change of nature produced in the 
heart of man through the working of the Holy Spirit, 

ificantly called ‘a being born again’ (see below): in 

siol., renewal of a portion of lost or removed tissue. 
Tacuwekacrve. a. -d-tiv, pertaining to regeneration. 
REGEN' ERA TOR, n. -d'tér, one who regenerates. REGEN- 
ERATOR FURNACE (see GLASS). REGEN’ERA’TORY, a. 
-a'tér-i, tending to reproduce or renovate. Note.—RBEGEN- 
ERATION in modern times is loosely applied to ‘ conversion’; 
but in the Book of Common Prayer, and in OE., it simply 
denotes ‘ the new birth, or entrance into a state of grace.’ 

REGENERA'TION: theological term denoting the 

iritual change which passes on all men who become 

hristian disciples. There are various interpretations of 
the mode and meaning of this change, but its necessit 
in one form or another may be said to be admitted by all 
branches of the Christian Church. By all, man is sup- 
posed, as the condition of his becoming truly Christian, to 
from a state of nature to the regenerate state; from a 
state in which he obeys the mere impulses of the natural 
life to a state in which a new and higher—a divine—life 
has been awakened in him. The words of Christ to Nico- 
demus: ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God,’ are accepted 
by the Christian Church as the expression of this uni- 
versal necessity. Further, every branch of the general 
church recognizes, though under very different conditions, 
the Holy Spirit as the author of thischange. Thechange, 
in its real character, is spiritual, and spiritually induced. 
According to certain sections of the Christian Church, 
however, the change is inseparably involved with Christian 
baptism in all cases; while other sections do not acknowl- 
edge any essential connection between baptism and re- 
generation. In the view of the former, baptism constitutes 
always a real point of transition from the natural to the 
spiritual life. The nce of baptism is the grace of R.; 
the laver of baptism is the laver of R., not merely in any 
formal sense, but in a real and ane sense; so that every 
baptized person—at least every rightly baptized person—— 
has already become a Christian truly, though he may fall 
away from the grace that he has received. This is what 
is commonly called the High Church doctrine of R.; but 
its strong statements evidently admit different shades of 
meaning in different minds, and are not to be regarded as 
necessarily signifying—though they may permit—the 
belief that baptism is itself a spiritual regeneration, nor the 
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belief that baptism itself works such regeneration. In the 
view of others, R. is a special, conscious process, which 
takes place independently of baptism, or of any other out- 
ward fact or ceremony. It implies a sensible experience— 
an awakening whereby men come to see the evil of their 
sin, and the divine displeasure against sin, and, through 
the Holy Spirit, are born again, pnt away their former evil 
life, and begin to live a new divine life; and many Chris- 
tians have spoken with rapture of this experience, of its 
thoroughness, its suddenness, its immediateness. There, 
are different shades of opinion on the subject; some (cer- 
tainly without warrant from Scripture or from the known 
laws of mental operation) holding it as a condition of R. 

that the regenerate should be able to recount, or at least 
give some precise idea of the time and manner of the change 

through which they have passed; others repudiating such 

views as savoring of fanaticism, yet hong no less to the 

spiritual definiteness of the change, independently of 

church forms of any kind; and such views, in contradis- 

tinction to the High Church doctrine, have received the 

quite inapplicable name Evangelical.—From the above 

outline, it is evident that some modern theology has used 

the term R. loosely as the same with conversion. Though 

the two may practically blend, R. strictly denotes the act 

of God in conversion, while conversion denotes the act of 

man under regeneration. 

REGENSBURG, ra'ghéns-birch, or RATISBON, rát'is-bon 
(Lat. Reginum Radespona): city, capital of a Bavarian 
province; on the right bank of the Danube, 65 m. n.n.e. 
of Munich. R., formerly a free city of the empire and 
seat of the diet, is in a broad and fruitful valley, 1,000 ft. 
above sea-level. It presents a distinctly mediseval aspect, 
with its ancient ramparts, fosses, and gates, and its narrow 
crooked streets with their high, many-cornered, gabled 
houses; while it retains many interesting monuments of its 
importance and wealth during the middle ages. Among 
its 18 Rom. Cath. churches, the most remarkable is the 
cathedral, begun 1275, and not completed til the middle 
of the 17th c., which ranks, since its restoration 1880-88, 
as one of the noblest specimens of German architecture, 
and is especially noteworthy for the fine monuments of its 
former bishops, and for its silver altar and numerous 
painted-glass windows, restored 1880. 'The Scottish Church 
of St. James (secularized 1862) dates from the 12th c., and 
is the pure Byzantine style. There are several monas- 
teries, and three Prot. churches. The old town-hall was 
used for a century and a half as the place of meeting for 
the imperial diet. The royal library contains 60,000 vols. 
The city has several highly ornamental fountains, and 
contains a monument to Kepler, the astronomer, who died 
in R. A stone bridge connects R. with the busy trading 
suburb Stadt am Hof. The manufactures of R. include 
gold, silver, brass, and steel wares, paper, earthenware, 
beet-root sugar, brandy, and superior candles and soap. 
Since 1853 it has beén a free port; and in addition to 
ship-building actively carried on, the trading community is 
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engaged in transport of corn, wood, and salt. R., as the 
principal seat of the Danube Steam-navigation Company, is 
a busy trading port. 

R., which ranks as one of the most ancient cities of Ger- 
many, and was built by the Romans,’by whom it was 
named Heginum, was a place of commercial importance in 
the early ages of Christianity. In 750, a bishopric was 
founded here, comprising a large portion of Bavaria and 
the Upper Palatinate. Under Emperor Frederick L, it 
was relieved from its subjection to the dukes of Bavaria, 
and declared a free city. During the middle ages it was 
the chief seat of the Indo-Levantine trade, and one of the 
wealthiest and most populous cities of s. Germany. From 
1663 to the dissolution of the German empire 1806, R. was, 
with & very short interregnum, the seat of the German 
diet; and after various changes of fortune during the 
period of Napoleon's power, was finally ceded to Bavaria, 
"d Pr it has since formed an integral part. Pop. (1880) 

REGENT, n. réjént [F. régent—from L. regens or re- 
gen tem, ruling, governing—from rego, I rule: It. reggente; 
Bp. regente, a regent]: one who governs during the absence, 
incapacity, or minority of a sovereign (see below): a gov- 
ernor: ADJ. exercising vicarious authority. RE'GENTSHIP, 
n. the office or dignity of a regent. REGENCY, n. réjén-si, 
the office or jurisdiction of a regent; the collective body in- 
trusted with vicarious government; the district governed by 
a vicegerent. 

RE'GENT: one who exercises the power without having 
the name of a king. In a hereditary monarchy, various 
circumstances may necessitate the delegation of the sover- 
eign power—e.g., devolution of the crown on a minor too 
young to be intrusted with the kingly office; incapacity of 
the sovereign by illness, mental or bodily; and absence of 
the sovereign from his realm. A R. under the title Pro- 
tector (q.v.) has often been appointed to exercise royal 
authority in the sovereign's minority, the latest instance in 
England being during the minority of Edward VI.; and 
regents and councils of regency have been sometimes 
named by the sovereign to provide for the probable nonage 
of his heir. In 1788, when George III. became incapaci- 
tated by insanity, the chief political authorities were 
divided on the question whether his eldest son then of full 
age had a right to be R., or whether the nomination rested 
with parliament: the king's recovery ended the discussion. 
On the return of the malady, the regency was conferred 
- on the Prince of Wales by parliament. During Queen 
Victoria's various short absences from the country, there 
has been no delegation of the royal power. 
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REGENT or a UxivxnaiTY: term variously applied.— 
In the Univ. of Paris, where this as well as other learned 
distinctions SHagineies, every master of arts had the privi- 
lege, and the duty, of delivering public lectures. The 
same was the case at first in the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. About the middle of the 18th c. the title 
Master became a degree attainable by any one on certain 
conditions of residence and proficiency; and the duty of 
lecturing was confined to a limited number of graduates, 
called ents, who were eventually succeeded in the 
office of lecturing by the established professors. In the 
English universities, a master of arts become g R. after a 
short period, and is supposed to read lectures during the 
ga of his regency. The regents still form the governin 

y in the Convocation and Congregation at Oxford, an 
in the Senate of Cambridge. In Scottish universities, 
according to their early constitution, the regents were the 
lecturers; and celibacy was enforced on them till about the 
middle of the 17th century. 

In the United States in some universities an R. is practi- 
cally the same as president, though in theory acting vicari- 
ously for some governing body; in some others, R. denotes 
a member of a governing board or council; but the term is 
not in general use. 

REGERMINATE, v. ré-jér'mi-nat [re, again, and ger- 
minate]: to germinate anew. REGER'MINA'TION, n. act of 
sprouting or germinating again. 

REGGELLO, rëd-jëlľlö: small town of Italy, province of 
Florence, 16 m. e.s.e. of the city of Florence. It is sur- 
rounded by beautiful hills, which produce wines, fruits, 
and grain in abundance. Pop. 10,700. 

REGGIO, or REaG10 DI CALABRIA, véd jo dé ká-lá' bre-á 
(anc. Rhegium Julit): seaport in s. Italy, chief city of the 
province of R. (formerly Calabria Ultra I.); on the shore of 
the Strait of Messina, 10 m. s.e. of the city of Messina in 
Sicily. It is well built; its streets are wide and regular, 
and it is surrounded by a wall flanked by towers. fine 
cathedral, a hospital, and several educational institutions 
are the principal buildings. There are manufactures of 
linens, stockings, silks, and odoriferous waters. The fish- 
eries of the vicinity are profitable, and abound in the Pinna 
(q.v.), a mollusk, whose very delicate skin is made into 
pozas, stockings, and caps of great value. "The climate of 

. is salubrious, and the scenery of the vicinity exceed- 
ingly beautiful; the soil is rich, and produces fruit-bearing 
pus of the temperate and tropical zones, in great variety. 

ehind the city rises Aspromonte, a mountain of the Apen- 
nines, where Garibaldi was wounded and taken prisoner 
s op. (1881) town and suburbs 23,853; commune 

The anc. Rhegium was founded by the Greeks, was gov- 
erned widiy and justly by Anaxilas, and afterward by his 
sons B.C. 494-461. It was besieged and destroyed by Diony- 
sius the Elder, rebuilt by Dionysius the Younger, and after- 
ward united to Rome. 
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REGGIO, or Reeeio NELL’ EMILIA, réd jo nél là-mé' lé-á: 
city of central Italy, formerly uolos giog to the duchy of 
Modena, now included in the province of Modena; on the 
ancient Via Emilia, 16 m. w.n.w. of the city of Modena. 
R. is on a fertile plain on the right bank of the Cros- 
tolo; is surrounded by a wall; contains beautiful pal- 
aces, and a fine cathedral of the 15th c. and other churches, 
which possess famous paintings, the Teatro Nuovo, one of 
the finest theatres in Italy; the lunatic asylum; a museum, 
an acad., and many other institutions. It is a rich city; 
and has manufactures of cotton, of cloth, and of other 
stuffs. Pop. town proper, about 23,000. 

REGIAM  MAJESTATEM, réji-im mdj-és-ta'tém: 
ancient collection of laws compiled (as it asserts) by order 
of David I., King of Scotland. Its authenticity has been 
controverted; the prevalent opinion being that it is a com- 
pilation from the English work of Glanville, called the 
Regiam Potestatem, and that the publication of the book 
was an artifice of Edward I. to further his design of assim- 
ilating the Scotch law to that of England. 

REGICIDE, n. réfi-sid [F. régicide; It. regicida, a 
regicide —from L. rex or régem, a king; cedo, I kill]: one 
who murders a king or sovereign; the murder of a king. 
REG'ICI'DAL, a. -8i ddl, pertaining to a regicide, or to 
regicide. 

REGILD, v. ré-gild [re, again, and gild]: to gild anew. 

REGILLUS, ré-jil (is, LAKE: anciently a small lake of 
Latium, s.e. of Rome, probably in the extinct volcanic 
crater of Cornufelle, near the modern Frascati, which was 
drained iu the 17th t. Lake R. is celebrated in the semi- 
legendary history of Rome as the scene B.C. 496 of a great 
battle between the Romans, under Aulus Postumius, and 
the Latins on behalf of the banished Tarquin, under O. 
Manilius. The latter were entirely defeated. 

REGIME, n. rà-zhem' [F. régime—from L. regimen, a 
governing]: mode of living; form of government; rule; 
administration. 

REGIMEN, n. réji-mén [L. regimen, direction—from 
rego, I rule: F. régime]: in med., regulation of diet and 
habit; régime; in gram., the regulation of one word by 
another; the words regulated. 

REGIMENT, n. réj'íi-mént [F. régiment —trom mid. L. 
regimen tum: L. regimen, a guiding or directing—from 
rego, I rule: It. reggimento, a regiment]: body of soldiers, 
consisting of a number of companies if infantry, and of 
squadrons if cavalry, under command of an officer called a 
colonel (see below): V. to form into regiments. REGI- 
MENTAL, a. 7éj i-mént dl, of or relating to a regt. REa'- 
IMENT ALS, n. plu. -d/z, all the articles of military dress. 
REGIMENTAL COLOR, the left-hand color of the pair of colors 
of an infantry regt. REGIMENTAL SCHOOLS, schools main- 
vind by govt. for soldiers of a regiment, and their older 
children. 
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REG IMENT: in all modern armies, a body of soldiers 
under a colonel's command, and the largest permanent as- 
sociation of soldiers. Regiments may be combined into 
brigades, brigades into divisions, and divisions into armies; 
but these combinations are temporary, while in the R. the 
same officers serve continually, and in command of the 
same body of men. "Thestrength of aR. may vary greatly 
even in the same army, as each may comprise any number 
of battalions. 

The regimental system could exist only where standing 
armies are maintained. Accordingly, the Macedonian 
syntagmata and the Roman cohorts were evidently regi- 
ments in a strict sense. During the middle ages, feudal or- 
ganization precluded the system, and its first reappearance 
was in France. Francis I. formed legions of 6,000 men 
each, which were divided into independent companies, the 
latter being, in fact, battalions, and each legion a regiment. 
The word R. began to be applied to bodies of British 
troops in Elizabeth's reign; regiments are spoken of at the 
time of the Armada 1588, and as composing the force in 
Ireland 1598. From that time forward, the army and 
militia of Britain have been organized into regiments. 
The 110 regiments of the line have recently been reorgan- 
ized as 71 regiments of linked battalions (see WAR SERV- 
ICES) Each is nominally commanded by a col., who isan 
old general officer, and whose office is merely a 
sinecure. The real command rests with the lieut.- 
col. in each battalion, who is assisted by a major, and 
has for a staff an adjutant, a quartermaster, a paymaster, 
and a surgeon. The R. or battalion is divided into com- 

anies in infantry, engineers, and army service corps; 
into troops in the cavalry. The artillery is divided into 30 
brigades, each of which is as large as an ordinary R. The 
brigade is sub-divided into batteries, which are the work- 
ing units. The working officers are capt. and 2 lieuts. to 
each infantry company or cavalry troop ; major, capt., 
three lieuts. per battery of artillery. See UNIFORM. 

The U. S. army (1891) was classified under three arms— 
inf., cav., and artil.; and the non-commissioned officers 
and men were distributed among them in the proportions : 
inf. 12,625, cav. 7,970, and artil. 3,675. The legal 
strength of the army was 25,000 men, but there were only 
21,850 effective and available men. A. R. of inf. con- 
tained 505 enlisted men; of cav. 797; of artil. 530. There 
were 25 regts. of inf. of 10 companies each; 10 of cav. of 
12 companies; and 5 of artil. of 12 batteries. In the 
distribution of the army on a peace footing it is seldom 
that more than 5 companies of a R. are stationed at one 
piace, though occasionally an entire R. may be at a single 

arge post.—Bills in congress 1890-1 for the reorganization 
of the army, provided for a maximum strength of 30,000 
meu ; 200 companies of inf., 100 troops of cav., and 60 
batteries of artil.; 60 men in each co., troops and battery, 
excepting 2 light batteries in each R. of artil, which 
would have 65 men each; 485 non-commissioned officers 
and men in each R. of inf., 605 of cav., and 785 of 
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artil.; 7 regts. of artil. of 12 companies each; and 19 
companies of inf. and 8 of cav. to be recruited among 
friendly Indians. 

REGIOMONTANUS, réji-ó-món-tà' ni: name adopted 
by an early German mathematician originally named 
Johann Müller—but who called himself at first Joh. de 
Monteregio, and afterward Regiomontanus, probably be- 
cause he was a native of Königsberg (of which R. seems 
intended as a Latin equivalent): 1436, June 6—1476, July 
6. Of which Königsberg he was a native is disputed 
among his biographers, but Delambre and others favor 
the one in Franconia. R. was sent by his parents to Leip- 
zig at the age of 12, and there made such extraordinary 
progres in mathematical studies, that by the time he was 
16, he could find nobody, it is said, in the Saxon Univer- 
sity competent to give him further instructions. He 
therefore removed to Vienna, where 1461 he became prof. 
of astronomy, but was peres to reside in Italy for 
some time to study Greek, with the view to studying the 
writings of the Alexandrian geometricians and astrono- 
mers. He appears to have gone Pirougn t labor in 
collection, collation, and copying of Greek MSS., in study- 

ing the language (under the best masters, such as Theo- 
"dore Gaza), making astronomical observations, lecturing 
to the students of Padua on the Arabian philosopher 
Alfragan, and composing his famous work, De Triangulis 
Planis et x wines (published Nürnberg 57 years after his 
death), which, according to Delambre, comprises what was 
known of plane and spherical trigonometry. In 1464 R. 
returned to Vienna and to his duties as professor; but 
afterward removed to Buda, in Hungary, on invitation of 
Mathias Corvinus. In 1471 he went to Nürnberg, where 
he lived in intimacy with a wealthy and enlightened 
citizen, Bernhard Walther, who furnished means to start a 
book-printing establishment, and to construct various 
astronomical instruments by which they were enabled to 
demonstrate the inaccuracies of the 'Alphonsine Tables.’ 
R. then engaged in composition of scientific works, among 
others Kalendarium Novum (before 1475), regarded as the 
firstalmanac iu Europe. "This work excited great attention 
among the learned and powerful of the time, and the first 
ed. was rapidly sold. The king of Hungary presented R. 
with 800 or 1,200 golden crowns; and Pope Sixtus IV. 
sought his assistance in his reformation of the calendar; 
and to secure his services appointed him Abp. of Ratisbon. 
R. went to Rome, but soon died there at the early age of 
40. Hehad great ardor and sagacity, and is pronounced b 
competent authorities the most learned astronomer of his 
age. For list of his writings, see Biographie Universelle. 

REGION, n. reján [F. région; L. regionem, a boundary- 
line, a territory—from rego, I rule: It. regione]: a portion 
or space of territory of indefinite extent; a country; a dis- 
trict; a tract of space; any large tract of sea or land char- 
acterized by some features not found in other areas or parts; 
in anat., a part or division of the body; in OÆ., dignity; 
rank; the heavens. 


REGISTER. 


REGISTER, n. rójís-tér [F. registre; It. and Sp. re- 
gistro, a register—from mid. L. reg'istrum, registra, for L. 
regesta, notes of things thrown together in a memorandum 
—from L. re, back; gesta, things carried—from gero, I 
carry]: written account, or entries in a book, of acts or pro- 
ceedings for preservation and for reference; a record; the 
book in which the record is kept: that which regulates or 
adjusts: written document issued to captains of foreign- 
bound vessels as evidence of nationality: in printing, regula- 
tion of the forms, by which the lines of pages on one side 
of a sheet are printed exactly on the back of those on the 
other side: one of the inner parts of the mold in which 
printing-types are cast: the compass of a voice or instru- 
ment (see REGISTER OF VOICE): in an organ, a sliding piece 
of wood perforated with a number of holes for regulat- 
ing the admission of wind into the pipes; sometimes, the 
sets of pipes or stops of an organ: a stopper or sliding plate 
for regulating the heat of a fire: V. to enter or cause to be 
entered in the record-book; to enroll. REGISTERING, imp. 
REG'ISTERED, pp. -térd: ApJ. recorded; enrolled. Rune’- 
ISTRY, n. -/rí, act of registering; place where a register is 
kept; a series of facts recorded. REGISTER GRATE Or 
STOVE, grate or stove furnished with an apparatus to 
regulate the heat. REGISTERING PYROMETER, instrument 
for measuring high temperatures by the expansion of bars 
or metal. REGISTERING THERMOMETER, one which records 
its own indications. PARISH REGISTER, book for recording 
the baptisms, marriages, and burials of a parish. REGIS- 
TERED COMPANY, assoc. not pomesing a charter, but only 
registered under a Joint Stock Act. REGISTERED LETTER, 
a letter or parcel on which a special fee has been paid for 
ensuring safe delivery. REGISTER OFFICE, a record office; 
in Scot., large building in Edinburgh set apart for safe 
custody of the national archives, and for recording of titles 
and burdens connected with real estate. LORD CLERK 
REGISTER, Scottish officer of state who has custody of the 
national archives. REG'ISTRAR, n. -érár [mid. L. regis- 
traríis]: one whose business it is to write or keep a register, 
as one of births, deaths, and marriages. REG ISTRARSHIP, 
n. office of a registrar. REG'ISTRA' TION, n. -irà'shün, act 
of inserting into a register.—Syn. of ‘register, n.': cata- 
logue; roll; list; record; annals; archives; chronicle. 

REGISTER or Voice: term denoting the different 
kinds of sound distinguishable in the graduated scale of 
notes produced by any individual voice. Those sounds 
which, like the ordinary sounds of speech, proceed natu- 
rally and freely from the vocal organs, constitute the chest 
voice. By a strained contraction of the glottis, notes may 
be produced of higher pitch than those of the chest voice; 
these are called falsetto or head voice, and have a peculiar 
flute or flageolet-like quality. Though often sweet and ex- 
ceedingly pleasing, they cannot be used long without some 
amount of constraint or effort; and they are never so power- 
ful, so open, nor so impressive as the chest voice. The 
lower notes, and, in most voices, by far the greater number 
of notes, belong to the chest voice, the falsetto being em- 
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ployed only in the Hber and highest sounds. The sounds 
produced by the h voice are called the upper register, 
those produced by the chest voice the lower register, of the 
voice; and such notes of the chest voice as may be pro- 
duced also by the falsetto are said to belong to the middle 
register. In a properly trained voice, the falsetto is so 
blended with the chest voice without perceptible break. 

REGISTRA'TION or BinTrHs, DEATHS, AND MAR- 
RIAGES: official enrolment under law of the most impor- 
tant facts connected with the population of the count 
and its social progress. In England, the first act for t 
purpose was passed 1836, and a general registry-office was 

rovided in London (at Somerset House) for England and 
ales. But there had long been an ecclesiastical R. of 
marriages, baptisms, and burials in connection with each 
parish church, the officiating minister being required (und 
being still required) to keep such a register. ese regis- 
ters are transmitted annually to the registrar of the diocese, 
who keeps the same, and allows inspection on payment of 
certain fees. The head of the PARTUR office at Somer- 
set House is the registrar-general; and many of the older 
registers also have been collected and put under his care. 
Indexes are kept; and every person is entitled, on payment 
of a fee, to search them and to have a certified copy. 

In the United States the earliest records of vital statistics 
were those kept by church or parish clerks, and in the ab- 
sence of other records these were admitted as evidence in 
courts of law. But with increase in population and multi- 
plication of churches, these records proved inadequate for 
public purposes. They did not relate to the whole body of 
a community or state, they were too scattered for general 
or particular reference, and they were not based on any 
legal opiparon that would guarantee regularity and ac- 
curacy. The first thorough, systematic collections of vital 
statistics were made by the large life-insurance companies 
for their own business purposes. The public R., under 
strict laws carrying penalties for evasions, is a matter of 
comparatively recent general legislation, and is now either 
8 function of state and city boards of health, or state and 
city bureaus of vital statistics. Physicians are obliged to 
report to the registrars all births, with dates, names of chil- 
dren, and names of parents, within a specified number of 
days; and all deaths, with dates, causes, records of attend- 
ance, etc. Clergymen are similarly obliged to report all 
marriages solemnized by them, with dates, names, and ages 
of both parties, names of parents of both parties, and of 
witnesses. In many states no undertaker is allowed to 
make an interment before receiving a certificate of the 
death, from either the physician in attendance or the regis- 
trar In cases of sudden death, by accident, in public 
highways, etc., orat home when no physician was in attend- 
ance, nothing can be done toward burial till a coroner, 
co. physician, city physician, or other officer charged with 
the duty, has ascertained the cause of death. These officers 
are authorized to grant certificates of death and permits to 
bury, but must report the same as unofficial physicians, 
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REGIUS, a. réjí-às [L. régiis, k'ugiy be rex or 
régem, a king]: founded or appointed by a king, applied to 
certain professorships. Regius professors in the Eng. 
universities are those whose chairs were founded by 
Henry VIII.; in the Scotch univerrities, those the patronage 
of whose chairs is vested in the crown. REGIUM DONUM, 
re ji-üm do nim [L., royal grant]: annual arant of public 
money formerly paid by the legislature in aid of the incomes 
of the Presb. ministers in Ireland in recognition of their 
loyalty to the crown in certain troublous times; occasionally 
shared also by Baptists and Congregationalists till volun- 
tarily renounced by them 1857—first granted 1672, abol- 
ished 1869. Its total amount (1792) was £5,000; (1863) 
£39,746. 

REGLET, n. rég'lét [L. reg ili, a straight-ed, ruler— 
from rego, I rule: F. reglet, a rule]: in arch., a flat narrow 
molding rising equally on both sides, used to separate 
panels, etc., or to form ornaments, as frets or knots; among 
printers, reglets are strips of wood of various thicknesses. 

REGMA, n. rég má [Gr. rhegma, a rupture—from rhég- 
numi, I break]: in bot., a seed-vessel, composed of small 
dehiscent compartments, called cocci, as in Huphorbia and 
Geranium. 

REGNANT, a. rég nánt [L. regnans or regnan tem, rul- 
ing or reigning; regnum, dominion, rule—from rego, I 
rule: F. regnant; It. regnante]: exercizing regal authority; 
ruling; predominant; prevalent. QUEEN-REGNANT, a queen 
who exercises regal authority by hereditary right, in dis- 
tinction from a queen-consort. EGNANCY, n. rég nán-si, 
the condition or quality of being regnant. REGNAL, a. 
rëg'năl, pertaining to the years a sovereign has reigned. 

REGNARD, réh-ndr', JEAN FRANGoIS: comic dramatist: 
1655, Feb.—1709, Sep. 4; b. Paris. He received a good 
education, and at his father’s death was heir, at the age of 
20, to a considerable fortune. R. then set out for Italy to 
see its works of art and its monuments of antiquity: but so 
far from squandering his estate, he increased it largely by 
his luck and skill in gambling. In Italy he fell in love 
with a young matron of Provencal origin; and, as the story 
goes, was on board an Eng. frigate in company with her 
and her husband, en route for France, when the vessel was 
captured by Algerine pirates, R., the lady, and her husband 
were sold for slaves in Constantinople. - The husband dis- 
appeared from the scene within 2 years, and R. and the 
lady were then ransomed for 12,000 livres. The pair were 
about to be married when the husband reappeared and 
claimed his wife. R., disappointed, became a rover, jour- 
neying through n. Europe, also Poland, Hungary, and 
Turkey. He returned to Paris 1688. He bought the place 
of state treasurer of the Paris dist.; he bought a city house 
and a country villa; he became a man of fashon, a bon-vi- 
vant, and a writer of comedies. His first comedy, Le Di- 
vorce, was performed at the Théâtre Italien 1688, and was 
followed by a number of small pieces. He produced his 
Attendez-moi sous V Orme, 1694, at the Théâtre Français; 
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and his great comedy, Le Joueur, 1696. His dramatic com- 
positious number 25; among them, besides those above 
named. are Le Distrait (1697), Le Retour Imprévu (1700), 
Les Folies Amourenses (1704), Les Menéchmes (after Plautus) 
(1705), and his masterpiece, Le Légataire Universel (1708). 

REGNAULT, réA-no', HENRI Victor: French chemist 
and physicist: 1811, July 21—1878, Jan. 19; b. Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. While still very young, he was left to provide for 
himself nnd his sister, came to Paris, and became a shop- 
man in a bazaar. Hemadesuch good use of his scanty leis- 
ure, that he qualified himself for admission 1830 to the Ecole 
Polytechnique, and, after the two years’ course, came out as 
a miuiug engineer. He became a prof. in Lyon, whence, 
1840, he was recalled to Paris as a member of the Acad. of 
Scieuces, in consequence of some importaut discoveries in 
organic chemistry: he had, since 1835, been prosecuting 
researches on the haloid and other derivatives of ungatu- 
rated hydrocarbous. Having filled chairs in the Ecole 
Poly ique and the Collége de France, he became 1854 
director of the imperial porcelain manufactory at Sèvres. 

He was distinguished for extreme skill and patience in 
experimental work, more than for brilliance or novelty in 
discovery; and apes himself especially to determination 
of important physical data, such as the laws of expansion 
of gases, measurement of temperature, latent and specific 
heats, etc. His greatest practical work is that on the 
numerical data bearing on the working of steam-engines, 
for which the Royal Soc. of London awarded him their 
Rumford medal. He received also the Copley medal (1869) 
of the Royal Soc., and was one of its foreign members. In 
addition to numerous papers in Annales de Chimie, etc., he 

ublished Cours Elémentaire de Chimie (4 vols. 14th ed. 

871).—His son Henri R. (1848-71), painter of some bril- 
liant works, was killed in the Franco-German war. 

REGNIER réh-ne-d’, MATHURIN: father of French 
classic satire: 1578, Dec. 1—1618, Oct. 22; b. Chartres. 
Entering the priesthood, he was appointed canon of the 
Cathedral of Chartres, and was generously befriended by 
Card. de Joyeuse and the French ambassador at Rome, 
Philippe de Bethune, His 16 Satires are after the manner 
of Juvenal, but give proof of abundant native wit and 
acute observation. He composed also Epistles, Elegies, and 
some minor ms. A critical ed. of his complete works 
was pub. by Viollet-le-Duc 1822. 

REGORGE, v. ré-girj’ (re, again, and gorge]: to swallow 
again; to eject from the stomach; to vomit up. 

REGRAFT, v. ré-graft [re, again, and graft]: to graft 
anew. i 

REGRANT, v. ré-gránt' [re, back, and grant]: to grant 
back. 

REGRATE, v. ré-gràt' [F. regrat, sale of salt by retail; 
regratter, to exercise the trade of a broker, to bargain, to 
scrape again—from re, again; gratter, to scratch: comp. 
Sp. regatero, a haggler, a huckster: It. rigattare, to 
wrangle]: to buy and sell again any wares or victuals in the 
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same market, or within five miles thereof: to renovate old 
hewn stone by removing the outer surface. REGRA'TING, 
imp.: N. forestalling the market (see ENGRossINa: Monop- 
OLY): removing the surface of old hewn stone. RE- 
GRA'TED, pp. REGRA'TOR, n. -tér, one who regrates; a 
huckster. 

REGREDE, v. regred' [L. regredi, to go back, walk 
back]: to retrograde; to go back: said of one of the move- 
ments of a planet's apsis under the action of a disturbing 
force: see PERTURBATIONS. 

REGREET, v. ré-grét' [re, and greet]: to greet or salute 
a second time: N. a return or exchange of salutation. 

REGRESS, n. régrés [L. regressus, a going back—from 
re, back; gressus, a stepping—from gradior, I step: F. 
regres: lt. regresso]: passage back; power of returning: 
V. ré-grós', to go back or backward; to return. REGRES- 
SING, imp. REGRESSED, pp. ré-grést. REGRES'SIVE, a. 
-grés'siv, passing back; returning.  REGRESSIVELY, ad. 
-l. REGRESSION, n. -yrésh'iin, the act of passing back or 
returning. 

REGRET, n. ré-grét’ [F. regretter, to lament: Goth. 
gretan, to weep: Icel. gratr, weeping: Scot. greet, to cry]: 
a slight degree of grief or sorrow arising from some occur- 
rence of the past; pain of conscience for some fault; slight 
remorse: V. to remember with pain of mind; to grieve at; 
to be sorry for; to repent. RkcnRET'TING, imp. REGRET' TED, 
pp. HREGRET'LESS, a. -lés, without regret. REGRET'FUL, 
a. fil, full of regret. REGRET'FULLY, ad. -li. REGRET- 
TABLE, a. -d-bl, admitting of or deserving regret.—Syn. of 
‘regret, n.’: concern; sorrow; grief; penitence; remorse; 
self-condemnation; lamentation; repentance. 

REGUERDON, n. ré-gér'din [re, and guerdon]: in OE., 
reward; recompense: Y. to reward. 

REGULA, rég'ti-la: band under a Triglyph (q.v.) in the 
Doric style, or the bands between the canals of the tri- 
glyphs. 

REGULAR, a. rěg'ū-lėr [L. regitlaris, of or pertaining to 

a straight-edged ruler or bar of wood —from reg iiá, a rule 
` —from rego, I rule: Tt. regolare, regular, exact: F. régulier, 
regular]: according to rule, order, or established practice; 
in accordance with the ordinary form or course of things; 
consistent; governed by rules; uniform in practice; pursued 
with uniformity or steadiness; straight; level; having the 
parts all symmetrical; in dot., applied to a flower, the parts 
of which are of similar form and size: N. in the Chh. of 
Rome, member of a religious order professing and following 
a certain rule of life, as distinguished from the secular 
clergy (see REGULARS): soldier of the permanent army. 
REG'ULARLY, ad. -/Á. REG'ULAR'ITY, n. -ld7r’i-ti, agree- 
ableness or accordance with rule or established practice; 
certain order; method; steadiness in a course. REGULAR 
FIGURES, in geom., bodies whose sides and angles areequal, 
of which there are five kinds(see REGULAR PLANE FIGURES). 
REG'ULATE, v. -lät [mid. L. regiilátus, regulated]: to adjust 
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by rule; to put or keep in good order; to dispose; to arrange; 
to subject to rules or restrictions. REGULATING, imp. 
REG ULATED, pp. REG'ULATOR, n. -i-tr, the small spring 
of a wateh which regulates its motions; the part of any 
machine which regulates its movements. REGULATION, 
n. -&t' shitn, the act of regulating; a rule or order prescribed 
by a superior. Military and Naval Regulations are the 
official codes of rules for guidance of officers in all cases in 
which uniformity of practice is requisite, and which cannot 
rightly be left to individual discretion: they are in three 
classes, those affecting drill, discipline, and fiuance. Ree’- 
ULATIVE, a. -dd-tiv, tending to regulate. —SYN. of ‘ regular, 
a.’: methodical; orderly; normal; periodical; symmetrical; 
—of ‘regulate’: to arrange; order; adjust; dispose; rule; 
overn; methodize; direct;—of ‘regulation’; rule; order; 

w; decree; method; principle. 

REGULAR CANONS (Lat. Canonici Regulares, canons 
bound by rule): members of the cauonical bodies of cathe- 
dral clergy which adopted the reform for those clergy 
introduced in the 11th c. "They were thus distinguished 
from the so-called ‘secular canons, who continued ex- 
empt from rule, and who are represented in modern times 
by the canons, prebendaries, and other members of cathe- 
dral chapters, in those churches in which the full cathedral 
system of the Rom. Cath. Church is maintained. The 
rules of the regular canons being variously modified in 
different countries and ages, a variety of religious orders 
arose therefrom, Augustinians, Premonstratensians, etc. 
see CANON: AUGUSTINS. 


REGULAR PLANE FIGURES: surfaces whose per- 
imeters are equilateral and equiangular polygons. They 
are named according to the number of sides which com- 
pose the perimeter, being triangles, squares, pentagons, 
hexagons, etc., according as they have 3, 4, 5, 6, etc., sides 
respectively; and to all except the Square (q.v.) the prefix 
‘regular’ or ‘equilateral and equiangular’ is applied, to 
distinguish them from other plane figures which have an 
equal number of sides, but have not all their sides and 
angles equal. Circles can be inscribed in and described 
about all regular figures: see PoLvGoNs. Regular bodies, 
solids, or polyhedrons are those solids whose sides are plane 
figures, all the plane figures bene equal, similar, and reg- 
ular. The number of such ies is necessarily very 
limited; in fact, no more than five such bodies are possible: 
they are the tetrahedron or equilateral pyramid, the hexa- 
hedron or cube, the octahedron or body bounded by eight 
equal and equilateral triangles, the dodecahedron or body 
contained under 12 regular pentagons, and the icosahedron 
or body contained by 20 equal and equilateral triangles: 
the sides or faces of the first, third, and fifth of these solids 
are equilateral triangles; those of the second are squares; 
and those of the fourth are regular pentagons. These five 
regular solids were described by Plato; they are thence 
generally known as the Platonic bodies, or Plato’s five 
80. ° 
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REGULARS, or REGULAR CLERGY: those of the 
clergy, in the Rom. Cath. Church, who belong to the 
monastic orders or religious congregations, and thus live 
under an established rule, commonly the three vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience. The name R. is in dis- 
tinction from ‘secular,’ the term applied to the clergy 
employed in the ordinary parochial duties, or not with- 
drawn from liability to such duties. Thus, the name R. 
comprises all friars, monks, regular canons, clerks of the 
missions, and, in general, all members of clerical congre- 
gations who live under an approved rule. 

REGULUS, n. rég'à-lás [L. reg'álus, a petty king—from 
rez or regem, a king]: term applied by the old chemists to 
several inferior metals when freed from impurities, as 
antimony, arsenic, bismuth, etc.; now sometimes used in a 
generic sense for metals in different stages of purity, but 
still retaining to some extent the impurities of their state of 
ore. Thus, when the ore sulphuret of copper is smelted, 
the product of the different furnaces through which it passes 
is called regulus until it is nearly pure copper. The name, 
which signifies ‘ little king,’ was given by the alchemists to 
the metal antimony first, on account of its power to render 

ld brittle. In ornith., genus of insessorial birds allied to 
the wren (see GoLDEN-CRESTED WREN). REGULUS, a fixed 
star of the first maguitude. 

REGULUS, 7ég'ü-lüs, MARCUS ATILIUS: favorite hero 
with the Roman writers: Roman consul for the first time 
B.C. 267, who for his successes against the Sallentini, 
obtained the honor of a triumph. Chosen consul a second 
time B.C. 256, he was sent in the 9th year of the first Punic 
war with his colleague L. Manlius Vulso at the head of an 
army on board of 330 ships against the Carthaginians, 
whose fleet he met and totally defeated off Heraclea 
Minor. R., after landing, had such success in battle that 
Manlius and half the army were recalled to Rome; but at 
last, B.c. 255, he met total defeat; 30,000 Romans were left 
dead on the field, about 2,000 fled, and R., with 500 more, 
was taken prisoner. R. remained in captivity five years; 
but when reverses induced the Carthaginians to solicit 
peace, R. was released on parole and sent to Rome in com- 
pany with the Punic envoys. The rest of his history is 
one of the most favorite of tales with the Roman poets and 
historians, as a model of supreme heroism. They record 
how he earnestly dissuaded the Roman senate from agree- 
ing to any of the Carthaginian proposals, even to an 
exchange of prisoners, of which he was one (though no 
reason appears why such an exchange should not have 
been effected); and how, after be had succeeded in obtain- 
ing the rejection of the Carthaginian offers, he resisted all 
persuasions to break his parole and remain in Rome, 
though aware of the fate that awaited him, and, refusing 
even to see his family, returned with the ambassadors to 
Carthage. where the rulers, maddened by the failure of 
their schemes through his instrumentality, put him to 
death by the most horrible tortures. The story is, that 
when the news of this event reached Rome, retaliations 
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equally atrocious were committed on two of the noblest 
Carthaginian prisoners, Unfortunately this noble instance 
of heroic patriotism has not even been noticed by Polybius 
(about B.C. 200), though he details at great length she other 
achievements of R.; and Palmerius (Panlinier de Greutes- 
mesnil) and Beaufort, two eminent historical] critics, have 
adduced strong reasons for the story being merely invented 
to excuse the horrible treatment of the captive Cartha- 
ginians. Niebuhr roundly declares the story a forgery, 
and believes that R. died a natural death; though, except 
the silence of Polybius (utterly unaccountable on the sup- 
position of the common story being true), there would be 
no reason to doubt the statement in which all the other 
Roman historians agree, that he was put to death by the 
Carthaginians. 

REGUR, n. re'gér: native name for the cotton soil of 
India, a bluish-black or greenish-gray loam, which has 
yielded a constant succession of crops—one of cotton, and 
two of corn—for 20 centuries. It is 3 to 20 ft. thick, and 
covers extensive level tracts in the peninsula. 

REGURGITATE, v. ré-gér'ji-tàt [mid. L. and It. regurgi- 
taré, to overflow —from L. re, again; gurges or gur’gitem, a 
whirlpool]: to throw or pour back, or cause to surge back; 
to throw back in great E eese REGUR’GITATING, imp. 
REGUR GITATED, pp. KREGUR'GITA' TION, n. -(á'shán, the 
act of flowing or pouring back by the same orifice; the act 
of swallowing again; the natural and easy vomiting of food 
by infants. 

REHABILITATE, v. re'há-bili-tàt [F. réhabiliter; Sp. 
rehabilitar, to reiustate—from L. re, again; habé», I have]: 
to reinstate; to restore to former rank or privileges, or to 
rights which had been lost or forfeited—a term of the civil 
and canon law. RE'HABIL'ITATING, imp. RE HABIL ITATED, 
pp. RE'HABIL'ITA' TION, n. -ta'shiin [F.]: restoration to 
former rights. 

REHEAR, v. ré-hér' (ze, again, and hear]: to hear again; 
to try a second time. EHEAR ING, imp.: N. in law, a 
second hearing or trial. REHEARD’, pt. pp. -Aérd', heard a 
second time. 

REHEARSE, v. ré-hérs' [OF. rehercer, to repeat what 
one has already said, to harrow again—from re, again; 
hercer, to harrow; herce, a harrow]: to relate in the hear- 
ing of others; to recite; to repeat; to recite in private pre- 

ratory to a public performance. REHEARSING, imp. 
reiner ete pp. -Aérst. REHEARS'ER, n. -ér, one who re- 
hearses. REHEARS AL, n. -d/, a recital; a telling, as of par- 
ticulars in detail; private recital, as of a dramatic piece 
before the papae representation of it, or of a musical com- 
position before its public performance.—Syn. of ‘ rehearse’: 
to recount; narrate; tell; recite; recapitulate; detail; 
describe; relate; repeat. 
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REI, or Rre, or Rea, n. rë [Sp. rey, king—fr. L. rez]: 
nominal unit of account in Portugal and Brazil, but no 
longer existing as a current coin; multiples of it, however, 
still form the authorized coinage in both countries. In 
Portugal, copper pieces of 5, 10, and 20 (vintem = 2 cts. 
nearly) reis, silver coins equivalent in value to 50, 100 
(testoon), 200, 480 (cruzado novo) 500, and 1,000 (m?ireis) 
reis, and gold pieces of 1,000, 2,000, 4,000 (moeda douro), 
5,000, 6,400, 10,000 (gold crown), and 12,800 (dolra) reis, 
are the current coin of the realm; but accounts are kept 
almost exclusively in milreis and reis. 20 reis, or a vintem, 
equal 2 cents nearly: see MILREI. The milrei in Brazil is, 
however, equivalent to only about 54:6 cents; while that 
of Portugal is about $1.08. Gold and silver coins have 
almost disappeared in Brazil, the circulating medium con- 
sisting of notes of a milrei and upward, together with cop- 
per and bronze coins. 

REICHENAU, ri’chén-ow: island in the Zellersee, 
Untersee, or w. arm of thelake of Constance; 3 m. long, 1 m. 
wide; it is connected with the e. shore by a causeway 1 m. 
long. It belongs to the duchy of Baden. It is divided 
into 3. parishes, Oberzell, Niederzell, and Mittelzell. R. 
takes its name from a Benedictine abbey, Augia Dives, 
founded in the 9th c. and famed in the middle ages for 
the learning of its monks as well as for its wealth. The 
abbey chh., now the parish chh. of Mittelzell, contains the 
tomb of King Charles the Fat. R. isa picturesque island, 
and produces abundance of grain and wine. It contains 
many interesting memorials of Roman and Carlovingian 
times. Pop. (1885) 1,500. 

REICHENBACH, "rchén-bách: flourishing manufact- 
uring town of Saxony, 11 m. s.w. of Zwickau. It con- 
tains wool and cotton mills, stoneware and other factories; 
and produces extensively woolen fabrics, leather, nan- 
keens, lace dresses, damask napkins, waistcoatings, and 
hosiery. Pop. (1880) 16,509. 
= REJ’'CHENBACH: town of Prussian Silesia, on the right 
bank of the Peilbach, romantically situated at the foot of 
the Eulen Mts., 46 m. by railway s.e. of Liegnitz. It has 
cotton factories, and carries on linen and woolen manu- 
factures, yarn bleaching, dyeing, aud printing. Pop. 
(1880) 7,255. 

REICHENBACH, Kart, Baron von: German natural- 
ist and technologist: 1788, Feb. 12—1869, Jan. 19; b. 
Stuttgart, cap. of Wiirtemberg. He was educated at 
Tübingen, receiving the degree PH.D. He soon formed a 
project of founding a new German state in the South Sea, 
but his plans were suspected of some hidden political sig- 
nificance, and R. was imprisoned in the fortress of Hohen- 
asperg. On his release he turned his attention to the natural 
sciences, and their application to the industrial arts; and 
with Hugh, Count of Salm, he established various manu- 
factories in Moravia 1821, which he superintended so ef- 
fectively that with the proceeds he bought large estates, 
including the cháteau of Reisenberg. e was created a 
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baron by the king of Wirtemberg. R.’s position as man- 
ager of his manufactories gave opportunity for scientific 
investigation, which brought to light many new facts of 
much value, especially as to the compound products of dis- 
tillation of organic substances; among which he made known 
creasote (1833), and Paraffin (q.v.). In later years he went 
into speculations less practical, and discovered, as he 
thought, a new force in nature (see Op). Among his liter- 
ary works are, Geologische Mittheilungen aus Mähren 
(Vienna 1834); and several works on ' odic force,’ pub. 1852 
—58 mostly at Stuttgart. He died at Leipzig. 

REICHENBERG, ri'chén-bérch: largest town, after 
Prague, in Bohemia: in the most populous and industrious 
district of the Austrian monarchy, in a romantic valley on 
the Neisse, 52 m. n.n.e. of Prague. Linen, cotton, and 
woolen fabrics are manufactured; also firearms, hats, 
leather, shoes, gold and silver wares, musical instruments, 
etc. Pop. (1880) 28,090. 

REICHENHALL, ri'chen-hál: small town of Bavaria, 
on the Saal, 8 m. s.w. of Salzburg. It was almost wholly 
consumed by fire 1834, and has since been handsomely re- 
built. It is the centre of the Bavarian salt-works. Of its 
18 salt-springs, which burst forth about 50 ft. below the 
surface of the ground, and to which a spacious shaft has 
been sunk, some are so strong in the brine as to be fit for 
boiling at once; but generally they are subjected to a pre- 
liminary evaporating process. The strongest and most 
abundant spring, containing 24 per cent. of salt, and yield- 
ing 3,300 cubic ft. of water every 24 hours, is perhaps the 
most copious salt-spring in the world: from it alone about 
200,000 cwts. of salt are obtained annually. A brine con- 
duit, 60 m. in length, conveys the water of salt-springs 
from Berchtesgaden, through R., over mountains nearly 
2,000 ft. high, to Traunstein and Rosenheim, in the vicin- 
ity of which abundant timber for fuel is procurable. Pop. 
(1880) 3,271. 

REICHSRATH, n. richs'rat [Ger., council of the em- 
pire: reich, kingdom; rath, council]: the imperial parlia- 
ment of the Austrian empire. ReIcHSTAG, n. richs'tág 
[Ger., imperial diet: reich, kingdom, realm; tag, a day]: in 
Ger.. meeting of the states of the empire; the German 
parliament. 

REICH'STADT, NAPOLEON, FRANÇOIS CHARLES Jo- 
SEPH, Duke of, entitled by the Bonapartists NAPOLEON II.: 
1811. Mar. 20—1832, July 22; b. Paris; son of Napoleon I. 
by Maria Louisa of Austria. His father's joy at his birth 
was unbounded: * C'est un roi de Home, he cried to the 
crowd of congratulators who pressed into his apartments 
on hearing the news. The infant prince was baptized 
June 9 in the cathedral of Notre Dame by Card. Fesch. 
After the reverses of 1814, Napoleon abdicted in favor of 
his son; but the senate took no notice of Napoleon II., 
and called Louis XVIII. to occupy the French throne: 
whereupon Maria Louisa and her child removed to the 
palace of Schónbrunn near Vienna, where they remained 
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till the treaty of Vienna had rearranged the affairs of 
Europe. Maria Louisa then took possession of the sovereign 
duchy of Parma which had been conferred on her, while 
her son remained at the Austrian court with his nd- 
father Franz I., who was much attached to him. By an 
imperial patent, 1818, July 22, he was created Duke of R., 
with rank of an Austrian prince. He received a liberal 
education, but never had robust health, nor showed a vig- 
orous intelligence. At the July revolution 1830, his name 
was mentioned as a candidate for the French throne; and 
Talleyrand, it is even believed, proceeded to Vienna to ad- 
vocate his cause; but was coldly received, and the project 
dropped. "The constitution of the poor youth was under- 
mined by laryngeal phthisis, and he died at Schónbrunn. 
His last words, addressed to his mother, were ‘Ich gehe 
unter, meine Mutter, meine Mutter!’ He was interred with 
magnificent pomp in the imperial tomb at Vienna. 











